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ovO berate, ih the Foanider: an ihe 3 ' of 
Jeſuits, was born in 1491, of à conſiderable family, at 
the caſtle of Loyola, in the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain. 
He was educated in the court of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and 
entered very early into the military profeſſion. He was addicted 
to all the exceſſes too common in that line of life, but was at the A 
fame time a 1 and one who ſought oecaſions to — „ 
guiſh himſelf. His valour was conſpicuous at Os 
1 7527, when it was beſieged by the French, and there he bad his 
broken by a cannon- ſhot. Dufte the confinement occaſioned 1 
by this wound, he formed a reſolution of renouneing the world, + 
of travellin to Jetuſalem, and dedicating his life to the ſervice 
of God. He is fai, to have imbibed his ardour of zeal byread- 
ing the legends of the faints; though ſome have denied that he 
knew the üſe of letters. But ' whether” he read, or had theſe 
things read to him, he certainly conceived! an” ardout of reli N 
Blons activity, which has not often been equalled,” 0 
He had no ſooner” receiyed his eure than he went to hang Up | 
his arms oyer the altar of the bleſſed Virgin at Montſerrat, is 
whom he devoted his ſervices on March 24, 16 22: for he carried 
the laws of chivalry to his religious obſervances. In his wa 
he diſp uted with e on the perpetual virgini! y of the bleſ 1 
V Weib in in whoſe cauſe he was in great danger of deſtroying his 
oppopent! Having watehed all night at Montſerrat, ſornetimes 
ſtanding, and Wa kneeling, : and hawks devoted himſelf -- N 
moſt eatneſtly to her he ſet out before day-hrenk; in u N 7 i] 
habit to Manreft“ re he took his Lodging" antong he r 
of the town hoſpital, and he ractiſed mortifications of. every, ' | 
kind for abovea' year. He ſuffered his hart and nails to gi; 


aged from door to door] faſted d fx days in the week 3 whipped 3 
Po. X 8 1 


1 6 ( 


himſelf thrice a day; was ſeven hours every day in vocal prayer; 
lay without any bedding, upon the NN and all to 3 
himſelf for his adventures to Jeruſalem. It was here alſo mo 
he wrote his book of © Spiritual Exerciſes,” in No; 

Latin tranſlation 6f which, by Andrew Frulius, he ubliche 


at Rome in 1 18 when it was favoured with the approbation of 


I. If any perſons wonder, how the illiterate 


pope Paul I 
ola, who could hardly read, r yo t be able to write a 


att the e 
of this affair Hen father A ne , ; who, in the firlt pa 1 age 
ollow.. 


Lainez, —_ of xt Jeluit, that theſe e were revealed 
to our holy father (Ignatius of Loyola) by God himſelf; and 


that Gabriel the archangel had declared to a certain perſon, - 


in the name of the bleſſed Virgin, 1 ſhe Ae. been their pa- 


troneſs, their founder, and i 
begin this work, and had dictated to him eden he ſhou ＋ bel 
If this account ſhould ſavour too much of the miraculous for 3 
Proteſtant reader, he may only ſuppaſe, that Loyola. it; 
ſubſtance of his bock, or was ika in compo gt, by ſome 
Scher perſon. 


. Having apbacked at 3 ao order to go to beg | 


he arrived at Cajeta in five days, and would not pr in his 


enterpriſe tall he had received the N 's benediction. Je went 
u 


accordingly to Rome on Palm „ 1523; 3 after 
2 reſpects to Hadrian VI. he went to Venice. 
ed 2 on the 14th of July, hg yu arrived at Joppa: 
, Jaſt of Auguſt; and at Jeruſalem the 4th;pf, September 
1 is devout curioſity in that country, he retur 
Venice, where he embarked for Genoa; and from thence came 
10 Barcelona, where he ſtopped, as at the moſt convenient place 
with reſpect to the deſign he had of ſtudying the Latin tongue 
| 2. miraculous adventures, the extatic vidions, which: he ha 
ring this vayage, were innumerable andi it N be Bas 
to. tranſcribe, from is biſtorians, on Sol * ſions hn inf 
dullingflcet has drawn a gogd proof fram them,/-t 
tion of the Jeſuits, as dc as other, monks, is f 3 
nally i in fanaticiſm. Loyola began 10 learn the 1 of 
ſite On ip 1524, ant oon game to read the 1 
Chriſtiaai, of .Exaſttus; a bock in Which a wat} ye 
22 with the moſt ſage rules of Chriſtian Woraſi 
. . en enk, and therefore he laid e. and ap- 


eee wth un de- of 
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e en es fue of omas à 100 [ce], dt 83, he - 
8 thought, like-{o much j dg hack ply he of 7 8 2 
votian, -and-eooled. the fire of divine loye. in him b 
reaſon ee 75 vit, ws would never x rod 185 Wrü- 
of Erafinus,.nox eyen ſu [es his diſciples to read hem. 
1 as-thoughs in two years. to have 22 88 a 195 
' upon. Which he went we Alcala de Henares, in 1926. be 
" ſufficient ſor being admitted 10 the e of: e 
dicant fe, bis apparatus, and that of four companions, ye 
had — elgovſed- is is foruns ether with the. inſtructiops 
: be im, brought him at len 
. — do os 8 the dngelßlon. Enquiries were m 
concerning OD life and doctrines; and it being obſerved, that a 
widow with her daughter had undertaken) a pilgrimage on Foot, - 
ag de unqer his. direction, he Was ſtrongly. inveigbed 
again and-thrown into priſon. He obtained his releaſe upon 
omiſng not to vent his opinions for four, years z, but, this re- 
OG ſuiting at all with bis de ſign, he determined not to 
comply with it; and, therefore, going o e ooy- 


 tinued-to diſcourſe on religious matters, as bef io be 
thrown. again. into priſan, and | was not CIC 2 
made ſome promiles, as at Aleala de 0 
ſolued to go to Paris, where he arrived . vida 
firm. reſolution to purſug his ſtudies 2 e Fe Wc 


about the ſtreets, andi to retire to St. James 8 20 ital, were pro- 
 digious obſtacles to his deſign. z not to mention, chat be was 
irnpeached before the ;inquiſiziqn, _Nyrathlanding theſe Fre 
_  culties, he Went through à equrſe of / philoſophy and divinity, 
and won over a certain. number of e who how 


cincumſtances to which, he was, reduced, ET e 8 


8 


>» 44 


1 
LY 


themſelves by a vo to lead a-new:; way:. 1 
in the churph of. Montmartre, ont pally po ics fp 182 
and renewed their vow, twice in the. ſn N Þ place, ah on) the 
| day, with, 9 hog 7 04.1 phy ag t At 1 7 ep 
number; i yola ; were at 1ncrea Kale | 
| wer ae yy np ſhould N paig to ſetil ay: 
(affairs, that afterwards he ſhould. proceed to Venice, and that 
| hovid-albſet.ons;from Paris, Jan: 25, 153. 10 meet ham... 
He went inte Spain. in, 1835, e e ce 885 and 
row together a (crowd of rings (Clal 
other things. agaioit| the fornicatign...« 


| almoſt wn to be 'no 1 

ee 14. Ge A rom the 

Venice, where, they Lay ng 1337. us wap e- 
* — mY Nag ts i 1805 
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What fooner than the time agreed on; nevertheleſs; he was there 
before them, and had employed his time in winning over ſouls; 
and what was of much greater conſequence to th forwurding 

his grand ſcheme, he had got acquainted with John Peter Ca- 

raffa, who was afterwards pope; by the name of Paul III. 

As they had bound themſelves by a yow o travel to Jeruſalem, 

"they prepared for that expedition; but were firſt determined w 

' pay their teſpects to the pope, and obtain his benediction and 

leave. Accordingly they went to Nome, and were gratiſied in 
their deſires. Having returned to Venice; in order to embark, * 

they found no opportunity; the war with the grand ſegniot ha- 
ing put an entife ſtop to the peregrination of „ er by ſea. 

0 refolved however not to be idle, and therefqre diſperſed 

' themſelyes up and down the towns in the Venetian territories. — 

It was reſolved at length, that Loyola and two others, Faber 

and Laynez, ſhould go to Romè, and repreſent to he pope the 

intentions of the whole company; and that the reſt, in ihe 

5 8 time, ſhould = 8 into the moſt famous — 

of Italy, to plant and inſinuate piety among the yaung ſtudents, 

ö and Poe their own Aude with hack as Ga hold cali : 

in to them. But before they ſeparated, they eſtabliſhed a way 

of life, to which they were all to conform; and bound them- 

ſelves to obſerve theſe following rules: Firſt, that they ſhould 

lodge in hoſpitals, and live only upon alms. Second „that 
1 they ſhould be ſuperiors by turns, each in his week, leſt their 
Wo. fervour ſhould carry them too far, if they did not preſcribe 


4 limits to one anvther for their penances and labour. Thirdly, 


chat they ſhould preach in all public places, and every other 
place where the could be permitted to do it; ſhould ſet forth in 
their ſermons. tha beauty and rewards of virtue, with the de- 
formity and puniſhments of ſin, and this in a“ plain, evan- 
= manner, without the vain ornaments of eloquence. 
Fourthly, that they ſhould teach children the Chriſtian db@tine, 
and the principles of good manners: and, 7 that. they 
| * ſhould take no 8 enecuting their Nünctfons; but do 
" A for the glory of God, and nothing elſe [p].“ They all 
75 conſented to theſe articles; but as they were oſten aſked, who 
| they were, and what was their inſtitute," Ignatius: declared tio 
WE them in preciſe/terttts-what they were to auſcrer: he told them 
1 that being united to fight againſt hereſies and vices, under the 
1 ſtandard pf elo Chrift. che ent name which anſwered their 
W "defign was, © The Society of Jefus.! Maven Tote tow 


4 


ry 
* 


Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez, came te Romę about the end 
i 7 „and at their firſt arrival had audience of his holineſs 


aul III. Fhey offered hint their ſervice ; and Loyola under- 
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 meral: uv brig they 105 obe as a that, (1916 Tees 
at W. 


-  number:ſhould neveriexceed threeſcore; pl in 1543. without | 
any reſtrictiong. Loyola was created general of this new order, 


the women, the aſſiſting of orphans... Rome ID! 
Was at that Fe of cee ware, mar Of, them,. ready | 

to. embrace iſtianity, but that they fear poverty's upon 

- which, [Paul LIT: Loyola's. requeſt; enacted, 8 hou Id 


in Rome; and theſe were another 8 


in 391 


1 TR ans | 
mers; hy means of his ſpisitoal 9 oy of Chriſtian, int 
| kauen Being diſmilſed. for the preſent, but not without, en- 
40. Lohels propoſed | ſpon! after to his .corpanions 
2 . gof a new order 5 and, after conferring. with: Faber 
: 2 


e the it, ſent for the reſt of his companions, Nb 
rough Italy, The general ſcheme Ne £0. | 
RIES e with his companions. about his inſtitute; — 
and ut ſeveral: aſſemblies it was, reſolved, that to the vows! 

Lr agar 16> RAG which, they had ade en, they rene 
add itthat of that they ſhon a, ſups 4 etl 


ſhould perpetual, and! N55. 8 ity: gates lege 

ſoever zhey ſhould be ſent, they ſhould inſtantiy and chearful 
$7:EYen: Aa any viatieum, and 2 of . alms, i "it 

2 ber ſa required; that the. ure their ſociety 

- poſſeſs nothing. cher: in partieular or in common; but chat in | 

the e e t have colleges with revenues and rents, F 

For'thedſ > of the ſtudents,/./ A;perſecution,.in. the mean 

time was raiſed againſt Loyola at Rome, who. however: LE | 

N his e in: m_ of. all . 118 


Key gon la ee, . 1 2 5 ops with 2 bs 


4 new ociety; 
warmth hw ever, to to have: ir approved 55 IE holy ſee... 


ingly Paul IAE. confirmed uit in 1540, an condition On | 


in 154t, and made Rome his bead quiarters while, his compa- 
! a picked themſelves over the Whole earth, He ere | 
himſelf in 4 r ag the converſion of the Jews, Fs 


preſerve all A. oe ions; and chat if. any of chem, who 
might de well, bfu, ſhould, turn Chriſtians, contraty to their 
parents conletit, [the w ſubſtance of the family: ſhould de. 
volve to them. Julius LIL and Paul IV. added a new ord- 
nance, namely, that all the ſynagogues in Italy. ſhould be. taxed 

every year at d certain; ſum, to be applied to the maimtenance;of ) 
- **the proſelytes: , iy urn alſo, and lewd women, 1 1 


and care. 3 Was, . 


. 


ä 1a r DD 


gen which ſuch Altre women, as e e | | 
50 infamdus courſe of fe, were admitted 2 
end fern alie 


itd '6blige themfelyes' to lead uconventiial li 
of: ther days, and take: all the vow's of tlie in onder Nut 
d yöla thinking this condition, and ſome others, too levere, 
Undead” 4 new community of this kind of pehitents, 
a ids anch tmattied women ng þ be indifferently. atimititd- 
Wus called; The community ew mar ud the ble — 2 
le caüſed apartments to be do bote in church; und he 
utly cotidiited them thither himſelf, . He: wab fometimes 
"all; "Hat be len lf his time, for that ſuch er eee 
Heaftity converted; to which he replied;'** If I ſhoulꝭ binder them 
ö boy g —— from offending God, I ſhould e pings | 
| labour erer loy +50 AE Mas 4 [yas 19999} 
Calumny levelled Art him from every 
wer pic lng which, he employed his utmoſh 9 ae 
to heighten the glory ef his 75 and eds oa it. on a fim ſoun- 
dation. Some Women would have ſubmitted to his diſtipline; 
but the great” trouble, which che Fpiritual direstiom of three 
of that ſex had given him, obliged him to [free his-ſociety 
"for ever from that perplexing taſk, Having got his bnder con- 


) Artec by pope Julius III. in 1, he would have; 
Bis employment of ; but the Jeſuits not permitting — 4 
he continued in it till his Aach, which happened July the gail, 


1556, in his 66th year. He died thirty-five. years 2 His 
converſion, and ſixteen after his ſociety wis founded. He 
could not be ſaid to die immaturely, with regard to his glory; 
for he lived to ſee his followers ſpreud over the face of the Whole 
earth, and giving laws, under him, to almoiſt all nations. He was 
of a middle ſtature, rather low than tall; of a bromn 
_ bald: headed, his nf co ſet and full of fire, his: forehead large, 
aud his noſe aquiline. halted a little, ĩn conſequenoe of 
wound he received at the ſiege of Pampeluna; but he managed 
Himſelf ſo well in 8 tit was hardly: perceived. It was 
not pretended at firſt, that Loyola w any 8 but when 
His canonization began to be talked of, his miracles became in- 
numerable, and were confirmed ary KV. ſorts of witneſſes; Faul V. 
1hed- une in 1609; Gre n Rami in the cata- 0 
| 1 of ſaims in 1622; +5 Bow X. and: Clenieat IX. i * 
4 *cfeaſed the honours that were paid Kind. 100. 1] | 
But whatever hohors might be paid to ente * — 
3. 5 more e in his hiſtory, cache prodigious dd 
92 Mir order ge in ſo few years in the od World, . ell as in 
Kinetics," It is altbniſbing hw much this e 25. 5 
4 8 ber alter it was once eſtabliſhed. In 15% * 
iu eier in Alz im t uses, they had ten 
te” provinees, *bhe' in A another in ee 4 
twenty- 


e#2! 77375 


( ) 


O „„ 


| eee when, Loyola died, the had 
twelve great provinces; in 5b, Wee en 
nine 9 two vi oe · provinces, twenty- one prof e 
293 1 J 8 houſes of pfobation, vine bs 
25 5 and K ] a gh 9 But i in 2 aſt catal ogue, 
* thirtye five 


was print * Rome m 1 . OM 
BY ine 8, WO, VICE-PFOVIAC 2 a 
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| 191 e p . ne, in Go or 
3 quragement. t 
hs Vines of. Sp in- we . 


. 3 or the 2 e it was ſu 
1 Se ſexeral powers; Various Th 1 of ES 
ing Paper in Germany eſpecially, w 
mig poly. 3 a were thought proper 
ſs Oe oY Span dare. and: io far n = 
fou account. in ſe 
| Hem, 3 41. where, by 8 Christianity, and incul- 
| ng good. outer they: reduce -barbarous nations into 
e 12 * dy ſuch means make them better 
[ES Jeſuits, were very likely perſqus to. ſucceed: in 
theſe e . we conſider their „Liſcl- 

hey carried a great appearance of 
fn rved a rol as of — 5 in their lives and — 2 
tions, which gave them great influence over the people; Who, 
2 1 and eſpecially as they took upoh them the edu- 
th without pay or reward, conceived the hi 
| pee reg of, and reverence; for them. Their policy too, wah. 
1 5 ole was wiſely eontrived, and firmly eſtabliſhed: 
admitted none into their ſociety, that were not perfeQly qu 
in every reſpect. Their diſcipline was rigid, their e ee 
acta, their obedience moſt ſubmiſſive and implicit... 
I They experienced, however, from time to time, the Rrongeſt 
oppoſition in ee countries; in Spain, and particularly. in 
fo Te No ſociety. ever had ſo many enemies as the Jeſuits - 
ave had; the very books, which have been written againſt 
m, would form a conſiderable library. Nor has this op po 
ion been without; the juſteſt. foundation. However ſervice- 
le they were to the ſee of Rome, to which they were always = 
wall devoutly attached, they have been yery pernieious in ober 
countries; and thus broug mo. odium upbn their ſceiety, 
which nothing wilt de to remove. have eee 
| x — propagated: Pe. pot which have expoſed ſovereign , 
: Soong: _ ſtates to revblutions; witneſs: the far |} 


8 een 12 
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"land; be. Ke. They corrupted religion and morality by ment! - 
"reſerves and logical diſtinctions to ſuch a degree, that, . D f 
to them, the vileſt and moſt; profligate wretches in the word | 


might do what they pleaſed, yet not offend againſt their rules; 
and for this they have oſten been thorou B more eſpe- 
cially in the Provincial Letters” of M. Paſcal. Their ge 
was long upon the decline; and the attempt upon the King of 
Portugals life, in which they were not a Hitle concerned, gare 
it 2 fatal blow. In 1773, the pope, Clement XIV. was 
obliged to yield to the united power of the houſe of Bourbon, 
- who inſiſted upon the ſuppreſſion of the order; and heifſueda bull 
ſor thay purpoſe, which Was dated July 2m. The laſt general 
of the order was L. Ricei, who was: impriſoned at that time, 
and died in confinement the ſame year. 207 a HIST anne 


ILUBIENIETSKI (Ss rANIsEAUs), in Latin, Lubieniccius, 


a gentleman of Poland, and celebrated Socinian miniſter, Was 
"deſcended from a very noble family, related to the heuſe of 
| "Sobieſki, and born at Racow in that kingdom, I 8 His 
father, a miniſter, bred him up with great care under his'own 
eye; and, even while he was a ſchool-boy, brought him into 
the diet of Poland, in order to introduce him- to the acquaint- 
"ance of the 3 inſtru him in every thing that was 
ſuitable to fis birth. He ſent bim aſterwards to Fhorn i 
Saxony, in 1644; where, young as he Was, he joined the two 
Socimian deputies, at the conference then held in that city, for 
the resunion of different religions among the reformed. He 
eontinued here, and drew up a diary of the conference; ani 
then attended the young count of Niemiryez in his traveis, as 
OBO This employment gave him an opportunity of viſit- 
ang Holland and France, where he acquired the eſteem of ſeveral 


4 learned men, with whom he conferred on ſubjects of religion, 
1 without difguiſing his own, or miſſing the leaſt opportunity to 
1 defend it. Upon the death of his father, in 1648 [x], he re- 
W turned to Poland. JJ% ͤ¼ G:uf 5 8 
if In 1652, he married the daughter of 'a zealous Socinian, and 
Vas appointed coadjutor to John Ciachovius, miniſter of Sied- 
<> lieſki; and; giving daily freſh proofs of his learning and pru- 
1 dence, the ſynod of - Czarcow admitted bim into the miniſtry, 
1 and made him 3 that church: but, on the Swediſh inva- 
0 ſton in 1655, he retired to Cracow with his family, where he 


N e himſelf in taſting, prayer, and preaching; ſometimes 

in tin; for the uſe of the Hungarian Unitarians, who were 
come thither with prince Ragotſki. At the ſame time he inſi- 
nuated himſelf ſo much into the king of Sweden's favour, that 
ua þ 4 ey. 82 1 An 192 275 308 1 : 8 Wt v many | 4 
e] This: perſon's name was Chriſto- His uncle, Andrew Lublenet{ki; vm thh = 


2 R father, who fiſt Soginian of the fang. 
del iy 1633, at the age of ſeventy-five. n OE TH py alga 2 
13 ** 4 >» iS 1 5 | 
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he had the hondur of dining at his majeſty's table; and the city 
coming again under the dominion of Poland in 1657, he followed 
the Swediſh garriſon, with two other Socinians, in order to 
s 2 that prince, that the Unitarians, who had put them- 
elves under his protection, miglit be comprehended in the ge- 
neral amneſty, Eee peace with Poland. He arrived 
at Wolgaſt in October this year,; and was well receĩved by the 
Swecdliſn monarch, Who admitted him as before, to his table. 
He alſo converſed intimately upon his religion with ſome 8g we- 
diſh lords, and thereby gave great uneaſineſs to the divines, wlio 
endeavoured in vaimto Hinder it. But when the peace was con- 
eluded at Oliva, he had the mortification to ſee the Unitarians 
excepted out of the general amneſty granted to all other diſſen- 
ters rom Popery. 114 "2: 24144 og £1461 Inet 441 Tg Ars 16 works? { © 
Under thisdifappointment, inſtead of returning into Foland, he 
embarked for Copenhagen, in ordet to feek a ſettlement there for 
his exiled brethren. He arrived in that eity in Nov. 2660, and 
made himſelf very acceptable to the Daniſh nobility. He had 
an extenſive epiſtolary correfpontence, which furniſhed him 
with many particulars from foreign countries. With this news 
he entertained the nobility; and, when it was read to the king, 
{Frederic III.) he was ſo delighted with it, that he created a 
new place ſor him, whereby he was made ſeeretary for tran- 
ſeribing theſe news · letters for his majeſty's uſe, and he was pro— 
miſed an annual penſion for i be king never ſaw him at 
court, but oſten heard him diſcourſe on religious ſubjects. He 
engaged his conſeſſor - in a controverſy with Lubienieiſki, ane 
was preſent at it himſelf. So much favour alarmed the Lu- 
theran divines, who giving out that the Poliſh miniſter. ſeemed to 
be in a fair way of making a convert of their prince to Arianifm, 
' Frederick found it neceſſary to tell him private ly, that all he could 
nt him, in behalf of the Unitarians, was to connive at their 
ettling at Altena. Hereupon be returned, in 1661 to Stetin in 
Pomerania. But the perſecution followed him; ſo that he was 
obliged to retire from that eiĩty and go to Hamburgh, whither he 
ſent his family the next year, 1662. He bad now thrre ſeveral 
conferences with queen Chriſtina, upon points of Socinianiſm, 
in the preſence of ſome princes; and the king endeavoured to 
perſuade the anagiſtrates to ſuffer him 0 live quietly, but his 
inte rceſſion did not prove ſufficient. Ihe Luthetan miniſter: 
titioned the magiſtrates ſo oſten; and ſb earneſtly, to baniſh 
im, that he was feveral times commanded to retire. In vam 
did he repreſent, that his Daniſh majeſty honoured him wit 
his protection, and that he was innocent; he was forced to giue 
way to the ſtorm; and he accordingly. retired to the king at 
ech in ej 7p 0 ble 9 En 
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His next remove was to Frederickſburg, where he; obtained 

leave to ſettle with: his baniſhed. brethren, and a promiſe not to 
be diſturbed in the private exerciſes of their religion. He ac- 
quainted the brethren with this news, and ſpared no pains nor 
coſt/ even to the impairing of his own eſtate, that he might ſettle 


them there; he alſo ſupported. them at his own expence. But 
ntither did they enjoy: this happineſs long. The duke of Hol- 


ſtein- Gottorp, without whoſe. knowledge it had been done, 20 


| Fan e waer John Reinboht, one of his chaplains, and the 


ran ſuperintendant, baniſhed them both from that city, 


and from all his dominions. In this enen he returned to 
Hamburgh, dy the advice of his friends, { imagined his ene- 


mies would now have e of their animoſity. 
They had alſo procured him the title of ſec 


Poland, in hopes thereby to'oblige the ee 
Poland, id hopes thereby to oblige the magiſtrates ta let him live 
; ty; 2 4 1 "= 12 2 
again for him. Thus ſupported, he kept his ground a long time 
againſt the miniſters; but, at laſt, ho ag ſent him po- 
Htive orders to remove. This injunction was. obtained by the 

inſtigation of Edſardhius, a licentiate in divinity, who, {pit 
joined: by the ordinary miniſters, laboured the point with an 


_ Iridefatigable: zeal + and, befote he could obey their order, he 
had peifbn given him-in his, Hg, of mich 
1675, having lamented in verſe the fate of his two daughters, 


died May 18, 


ho fell a ſacrifice to the ſame poiſon two days before [FI. His 
body was buried at Altena, againſt all the oppoſition that the 
Lutheran mĩniſters could make, He had obtained a retreat for 
his baniſhed-brethren at Manheim in the Palatinate, that elector 
iy a prince of latitudinarian principles in matters of re- 
glen 7 ou nina ia oor es e thoy gt ah dcnd 
\., Lubienietſki was compoling his hiſtory of the reformation of 
Poland at the time of his death, which hindered him from com- 
pleting it. All that was found among his manuſcripts was 
printed in Holland, in 1685, Svo, with an account of his life 
ptefixed, whence the materials of this memoir are taken, He 


. Wrote) ſeveral books, the greater part of which, however, have 
not been printed: the titles of them may be ſeen in Biblio- 


theca Antitrinitariorum.“ p. 165. The moſt conſiderable of 


thoſe which have been publiſhed is his Theatrum Cometicum,” 
printed at Amſterdam, 1667, folio. [This contains, amo 


other things, the Hiſtory ot Comets from the Flood to 1665. 


They who had the care af the impreſſion comminted ſo many 
e 


V. n C4 * 
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7] His wife alſo, who had eat but very poiſon was put into his meat by his thaid- 
1285 the meat, very narrowly eſcaped ſervant, ae e AN H. 
Bibl. Ant. fol. 6. It is ſaid the r | 


e 1 


The Sediniaris, nd lobh uen e den Ric Af; not x mar- 
755 pretend, as is uſual in __ religious! ſes; that he was 
red with a very remarkable e during the Liege of 
Stein. Two! ful aſuns ſay they, engaged Lubienierſk 
de pray, that God wauld be pleaſed to :cauſe-4hig ſiege to be 
raifeds his wife and children were in the town; and there, was 
2 Swediſh count, Wh (cigars chat. 1220 would turn Soinian, i in 
caſe Lubienietſki could by lis ers prevent de taking of it. 
This miniſter, animated uy we p rivate intereſt of his, > hot 
2 bog of gaini ſtrious | proſelzne. to his teli- 
three wee Faſting and praying; "ore 
. the count, and aſſured him that the ton would 
vat de Aken. | The count, and the perfons about him, treated 
this us die ect of 2 delirium; and were the more g e in 
- opinions s Lubienietſli fell ſick the moment he 
they Wete alb extremely; ſurpriſed, when, at the end of 
. Le : Nev 
impo e any: e acquain 1601 
with that good dewt, when he firſt told it. 
count was called- upon to perfornd his pope urns ck 
„That he had applied to God, in order to kH²W whather; he 
mould do well to embrace that miniſter's. 1 
God bad confirmed him in the Augſburg confeſſion.” 3 
-., LUBIN:(Ertmazd); one of the molt learned: Proteſtants of | 
his time, was born at Weſterſted, in the county of Oldenburg, 
Match 24; 1556; of which place- his father was / miniſter, 
who ſent him firſt to Lejpſic, where: he proſecuted his; nur 
with great ſucceſs, and for further improvement went then 
Cologne, | Aſter this he viſited the ſeveral univerſities of "4 
ſtadt, Straſburg, Jena, Marpurg, and, laſt of all, Roſtock, where 
he was made profeſſor of poetry in 1598. Having there read 
lectures with great applauſe for ten „ he was advanced 50 
-the divinity. chair in the ſame univerſity, in 1609. In 1620, 
he was Zed with a * * under which he laboured for 
ten months, before it 4 period to his life in June, 1621. 
He has the character o Beg been a good Greek. ſcholar, 
as well ſkilled in the Latin language; in which he made; 
verſes; Dy was à poet and arr orator, a mathernicias, ld 
2 divine. He publiſhed ſeveral books; namely, 1. Anti- | 
quarius, ſive priſeorum & MEL uſitaterutn vocadulorum brevis 
& dilucida interpretatio. 2. „% Clavis Green lingus, . 
4 Anacreon, Jutenahb and Pens, with notes. 4. „ Horage 
and Juvenal“ with a paraphraſe. 5. The Anthologia, with a 
| 1 verſton. 6. % Epiſtolæ veterum Græcorum; Greed & 
Laus, 1 Ee chnferibendarum epiſtolarum, Snes ge 
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5 bre Pte tn. Francfoit, 2665,” 
__ S$$0,016;*4 Latin Poems, inſerted in the rg volume of ** 
heir poetarurs Germanorum. Kot e BR 
But that which ages moſt atenin wa __ 11. « Phot. 
horus; de prima'cauſa & natura mali, tractatus rmeta 
. &c. printet at Roſtock, in 1596, and e 45 
Zvo, and f 2mo, in 1600. Phoſphorus; vor an h Nen 
phy ſicat treatiſe concerning the origin ad natute of In 
his piece he eſtabliſned two cb eternal principles (not 8 
and à vacuum, or void, as Epicurus did, but) God and the ni- 
hilum, er nothing. God, he ſuppoſed, ir ie | 1954 pringi 
and nothing the evil prineiple. e added, that fin was nothin 
elſe but a tendency towards nothing; and that fin had been ne- 
Kfar; in ordet” to make known che ure of good, and ho 
ned to this worbing all that 99 ſays af wo eee | 


his being anſwered by Grawer fop . — 
entitled, 12.0 logeticusqu b. Graw: 5 reſ 
tur, Se. l. e. A deſenoe, ine er os ese eeuc rinted 
at Roſtock, and reprinted there in 1605 H. He likewile:pub- 
iſhed the next ear, 13. © TraQatus de cauſa ti, ad theologos 
Auguſtinę confeſſionis in Germania ; i. 6. tract on the cauſe 
of ſin, directed to the divines of the Aug burg confeſſion in 
Germany. But, notwithſtanding all theſe works, | ſterity 
has confidered him as better 9 with pou: Iterature 
than with divinity [7]. 
He was twice married, and had'no ifve by his firſt wife, who 
lived with him ſeven years; but his ſecond, who was daughter 
of William Lauremberg, a eminent . * Aim 
nine children. 
-  LUBIN (Audusrix), 15 Avguitink' fra and cher to. 
the French king, was born af Paris, Jan. 29, 1623404 emonk's 
habit early, paſſed through all the offices of his order,” became 
-provincial-general of the province of France, and at laſt aſſiſt- 
ant ral of the Auguſtine monks of France at Rome. He 
applied himſelf particularly to the ſubject of the benefices 
f France, and of the abbies of Italy, and acquired that exact 
* therein, which enabled him to dom ofe, both in 
[France 8 at Rome, „The 8 Metec 
upon the Roman Martyrology, deſcribi ag the places marked 
therein;“ La Pouilhe of the French abbies;“ The preſent 
tate of the abbies of Italy; “ An account of all the houſes of 
5 * order ; ; with a ow” number ol n and deſigns, 1 ep 


-to) 21 ns 65 . l- e « Rehpono 5 etumbem Kabi 
2 fire: Eleachus paradoxrum Lubini, apologeti of pendix 
de prima cauſa & aptura mali, Mag- ta bis Anti. * Nr * 
| : 1 — 


7608,“ to. 18 Bailletz vol, L of the Aut; | 
| bun arr him, in piece, en / 33 . 
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4 g * 


tranſlation 6 Pantech by the abbe Ta 
| 28 the 


ription of- Lapland z a and ſeveral other works; : 
ah AG 
which is) prefixed to % Uſher's: Annals.“ He likewiſe wrote 


lemant. He alſo 


notes up e Ste de urbhibus. He died in the convent 15 


of — 5 athers in St. Germain, at Paris, BA 17 1095, 
a 3 
* CAN (Mangvs n a Latin e hone at 
Cordovs' in Spain, about A. D. 30, being the ſon of Annæus 
Mela, brother of Seneca the philoſopher, He, was educated 
under the preceptors Polemion, Virginius, and 3 3 the 
"firſt un able" grammarian, and the others eminent e. - 
olite literature and philoſophy. Lucan: ade ſo 
ency und heir inſtructions, that he compo! 


3 


declamations; Both in'Greek and Latin, at th age of . | 
and became the rival of Perſius- With theſe. 1 | 


he grew ſo much into the favour of: the emperor Nero, that 

hand. 22 to the poſts of augur and N e T 
ſcribed” by che laws. He . rgeujaria, a lady not 
le inluſtrious for her erudition, chan, for her 58 and beauty; 


as we learn from Statius, Martial, Sidonius Apollinaris, and 
bag He incurred the emperor's diſp leafure, by his poem or 
„ Orpheus's deſcent into hell,” which gained the crown 


ry in Pompey's theatre. He alledged, that the Poet had 


poet 
added herein contrary to his commands, by which he was di- | 


rected to proriounce - another poem, upon the ſubject of Niobe, 

on that Occaſton. In ſhort, Nero — Wen ineenſed, and 
treated Lucan ſo ill afterwards, as to force him into the conſpi- 
-racy of Piſo; Which being diſcovered; he was condemned to 
death, and had his veins: cut, afier the example of his uncle 
Ser“ He died anno 65, in then tenth. year of Nero, and was 
| - interred in the gardens at Some ns tell us, there 
is the following Andersen to be ſeen at this day, in the church 


| of Le, Paul at Rome: Marco Annæeo Lucano Cordubenſi 


tz bs Neronis fama-ſervata:” He wroteſeyeral beſides 
bis © Pharſatia[K}” which indeed is rather 4 hiſtory of the 
civil wank than a true poem, none of the rules of epie poetry being 


obſerbed in it: ſo that he has obtained thereby the: character of a 


great and elevated enius, but irregular and uneven , His ſtyle 
18 raiſed, and his thoughts 5 often e 
* ens e nf. ti! a t 01210539729 23% mett hare 
1 already t of Ya,” . Ten Books of liel 
1 Se de bro * 2 5 e ee 


nents — — ad or te ue of Pond i 
1p e ol te wer vr * * 75 


LVCAX., N 13 


n gen den Arbe egen — Live,” . 
and e have geographical tables . primed with the French 


preſs notes to urchbiſhop . Uſher's/Chron Lage | 
phy of ell che places mentioned inthe Bible,” | 


before:the age pre- 


e oel 


1 Lucas. 
LUCAS (T unge or Luc de Toys 2 ac of — 1 "I 


9 8 Sy; who was firſt deacon and then biſhop, af /Tydz;..ar 


which he allotted to labour. Hig-talents gained him. the eſt 


. 1619. He has left, 1. Critical = on = 


| extraction, was ſon of Nüchard Lucas of P 
foundation of ſchool learning, he was ſent; to; 
in = 


Tuy in Galicia. He made ſeveral voyages to the 3 th 
where, tor ſtixly the religion and the ceremonies: R 
tions, and on his return eompoſed; 1. An RY work agai 
the: Albigenſes, printed at lngoiſtadt in 1012; nd no to be 
found in the Bibliotheca patrum. 2. „ A Hiſtery of Spain, 
N 5 3 The. Lite 5 e e N 
E. +0 / 
— AAS VAN TS, « painter and and eng wer, bonn i In 
4, always manifeſted a deci 6 wo Aut per- 
ed himfelf-in the art by the m lications + At 
— years old he produced a picture which 4 y eſteemed 
by the connoiſſaurs. He had a turn ſor acorn and,magnifi- - 
ence, but was not ſeduced by it to loſe a moment of the time 


of ſeveral artiſts, particularly of Albert Durer, who: _ 
land expreſoly for the ſake of ſeeing him. After 
CR Ip TY 24 
— . ; and paſſed ſix years, which were his laſt, always in 
and: in a languiſhing ſtate: yet he continued to paint and 


ng; lying, 6] chooſe that my bed ſhould be a e bo- 


He died in 1533, being only chirty- nine years old. His. 
Came ons; have much ls e bu: attitudes are natural, __ his 
a re well-chofen ; but 1. 585 heads rather want var ad 

peries are not malterly, his deſign is incorreRs 8 
wants mellownefs.. 

LUCAS BRUGENSIS: eee 3 5 x er of Louvain, 
and: dean of the church of St. Omer. He was fkilled in the 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac «and died in 
oly Sort _ 
Printed in 4to, at Antwerp. They are commenges} by St 
in his critical hiſtory. 2. Latin commentaries on. fv * 
Teſtament, in 3 „ ſolio. 3. Concordances df the . 


eee at Cologne in eee convenient in ſine, 


inted with correctneſs 114 feet . 
LUCAS (RicnAsn), a learned ud Lach Mine, of Welch - 


2 


Horſhire; and born in nat county in 1648. 


tered of Jeſus co Having then both his degrees 
in arts, jm ee g holy orders about 16%, * was for 
ſome time maſter of the free-ſchool at Na being 


| much eſteemed for his talents in the pulp it, . Was choſen 4 7 1 


of St. Stephen's, Coleman: ſtre London, and lectüręr 3 


| Olave, Southwark, in 1683. e took, * = nary of Gele den 


9 aherwards, and was i infalted 


. , 


oF; 4 « 3 — * -* 


S popu — 1 
une, 1 71, and 
AY 5 Kane or LA n+ marks 


—— 


3 b vs 6 hover, Lies 

or | is iety — and 7 Will prel ye. 
: 3 ＋ fe are theſe: © Re 1 
5 . ee N 9705 


* ide to Heaven. Hemen:” i "oo Day 1555 . eee 
end er lege 1 hu — i 
ner of ws Jets and Fibel fone of i ar) 


IC P French. tra Ile 
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oratory of the bar, he threw off this gown, and took up that ö 
à & thetorician. In this character he ſettled himſelf firſt at An. 
Hoch; and — thence into Tonia in Greece, he travelled 
into Gaul and Italy, and returned at length into his own coun- 
try by the way of Macedonia. He lived four and twenty years 
ter the death of Trajan, and even to the time of Marcus Au- 
relius, who made him regiſterer of Alexandria in Egypt TN]. 
He tells us himſelf, that when he entered upon this office, he 
in extreme old age, and had one leg in Charon's boat [W. 
Suidas aſſerts that he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
Lucian was not only one of the fineſt wits of his own'time, 
but of 1 e was a perfect maſter in the great art 
of mixing the uſeful with the entertaining. We ſee every where 
that fire and delicate raillery, which is the characteriſtic of the 
antique taſte. He perpetually throws ſuch a ridicule upon the 
gods and philoſophers of paganiſm, and upon their folſies and 
vices, as inſpires a hatred and contempt of them. They 'who 
repreſent him as- an impious perſon, without any religion, have 
reaſon enough for that accuſation, if religion be made to conſiſt 
in the theology of the pagan poets, or in the extravagant opi- 
nion of philoſophers. But if there is no ground to accuſe him 
of impiety or atheiſm with reſpect to the exiſtence or worſhip 
of the true God, ſince he hath no where in his writings denied 
either the one or the other; fo, on the other ſide, the notion 
ſtarted by ſome perſons, that he was a Chriſtian, has no better 
foundation. Indeed, if the dialogue De morte Peregrini, had 
been written by him, it would have been probable enough that he 
was initiated into the Chriſtian myſteries; but that piece is not 
his compoſition, being written by a perſon who had Teen St. 
Paul 88 Lucian's right to this piece, however, is not diſputed 
by a late writer of this country, who, at the fame time queſtions 
His title to the Dea Syria, becauſe the author, whoever he was, 
ſeems to have been a pagan, who gave credit to prodigies, oracles, 
and the power of the gods, which was not Lucian's caſe: yet 
he is allowed to be a mimic, who could affume any ſhaps 
N U g N and write in any diale@ that ſerved 72 
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by LUC R, biſhop of 'Cag'iari, the metropolis of Sardinia, 
is known. in eccleliaſtical hiſtory as the author of a ſchiſm, the 
*occafion of which was, that Lucifer would not allow the decree 


Z 7 


u] 'Vaterius's notes on Marcellinus, - be a miſtake, fince Lucian himſelf, in bis 
p. 398; and on Euſebius, p. 147; his “ Apologia pro mercede conduQtis,” ſays, 
word in Latin is. *© hy pornnematographus.” that the, poſt he was then in was a ſtep to 
This however is not abſolutely certain; the government of a province. 
dome ſan he was,an-alſeſſor, others a pto- I Lyxian's Apalogiay, Ce. 
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LuclLius, an ancient Latin poet, and a e 
was born about he year af Rome 605. He ſerved under Scipio 
Africanus in ihæcar with the Numantines, and was very much 
eſteemed by him and Lælius. - He wrote thirty books of < Sa- 
tires, in which hedaſtieddſcveral perſons of quality by name, 
and in a very — 24 mere 5 —— that he ur ne 
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beautiful maxims- agaiaſt immorality. 
s poem has been tranſlated into French by the àbbot de Ma- 
N and into Engliſh by Mr. Creech.: - Fhe farmes verſion 
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nerally condemned, as the latter is gerierally eſteemed. "i 
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nt of horſe, he wen into Wiltſhire: far mat purpoſe; 
and' — ſo far in it, that he joined Waller with about five 
hundred horfe; and was engaged in the ſecond battle fought at 
Newbury. Bur; upon new modelling the army, he was diſ- 
miſſed with Walter, and was not employed again in any poſt, 
civil or military; till 1645, when he was choſen in e ee 
for Wiltſhire," in the room of his! father, who died in 1643. 

. -Sgon'after the death of the earl of Eſſex, Sept. 164, by a 
converſation with Cromwell, who expreſſed a diflike to the par- 
Jiament, and extolled the army, colonel Ludlow was perſuaded, 
that the arch<rebet | had then conceived: the deſign of deſtroying 
the civil N 2 eſtabliſhing his own, "wherein he had 
always oppoſi With t ſentiments he gave a No 
in whe hook, as loud: as he could, againſt the vote for re- 
1 Cromwell thanks, on his ſhooting Arnell, the agitator, 

ling that faction in the army. In the ſame re. 
pun LS he joined in the vote for'non-addref the king} 
geclaration for bringing him to a trial! and ſoon after; 
dove with Otomwell and the grandees of the any, 
he tarpog upon che neceſſity and juſtice of the king's execu- 
tion, an that, che <ftabliſhment of an equal common- 
wealthf6).” He a0 -brought- the Wiltſhire people 10 agree to 
LOA 1 and one of horſe, 
whet thy wer hg to releaſe the ding from: 
S fer o he vi. went to Fairfax; at the ſiege 
of . n with kim to entering into 
any treaty With the King; and when the houle of eommefte, on 
his ma - anſwer 9 Newport, voted” that his eonceſſions 
were ground" fot # foture ſerthei nf, he eolonet not on! ex 
his difſatisſa@ion, but had # — ſhare both in fe 
and execyting the ſeheme o er 5 yy tha 
en ph ho y colonel Pride, in 1648. 
cedings, he at upon the benen at e 3 os eon. 
tle proc of the king, 22 in the vote that the houſe of 
peers was uſeleſs and dangerous, and became 6 of N 
conneit of ſtate; / r 
Wer Cromwell focctedad) Pairfex, as captain-geural ef h 
| army, ane lord-Heutenamt of Treland, he nominated Ludlow 
Aries by th of horſe in that kingdom, which deing ean- 
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general, by an appointment from the parliament commiſſioners, 


but without that title, which. Cromwell, of whoſe ambitious 
views he conſtantly expreſſed a jealouſy, as conſtantly found: one 

pretext or other to keep from being conferred upon him; and in 

the following year, 1652, Fleetwood went thither with the chief 
command. Soon after this, the rebellion being ſuppreſled, a 
good part of the army was diſbanded, the pay of the general. 
and other officers reduced, and neceſſary ſteps taken for ſatisfying 
the arrears due to them, which Ludlow ſays fell heavier upon 
him than others, as, in ſupporting the dignity of the ſtation, he 
had ſpent upwards, of 4500l. in the four years of his ſervice; 
here, out of his own eſtate, over and above his Pay ogy Wel 
| While theſe. things were ſettling in Ireland, Cromwell was 
become ſovereign, and had taken the title of protector. This 


being eſteemed by Ludlow an uſurpation, he did all that lay in 


his power to hinder the proclamation from being read in Ireland; 
and being defeated in that attempt, he diſperſed a paper againſt 
him, called The Memento: whereupon he was diſmiſſed. 
from his poſt in the army, and ordered not to go to London by 
Fleetwood, whom the protector had lately deputy of Ire 
land. Soon after, being leſs narrowly watched by Henry 
Cromwell, who ſucceeded in that office, he found means to 
eſcape and croſs the water to Beaumaris; but was there ſeized 
and detained till he ſubſcribed an engagement, never to act 
againſt the government then eſtabliſhed. But this ſubſcription 
hog ends with ſome reſerve, he was preſſed, on his arrival in 
London, Dec. 1655, to make it abſolute 5 which he refuſed to 
do, and endeavoured to draw major- general Harriſon, and 


Hugh Peters, into the ſame opinion. So that Cromwell, after. 


trying in vain to prevail upon him to ſubſerihe, in a private 
conference, ſent him an order from the council of ſtate, to give 
ſecurity in the ſum of 50ool. not to act againſt the new go- 
vernment, within three days, on pain of being taken into cuſ- 


tody. Not obeying the order, he was apprehended by the pre- 
ſident's warrant; but the ſecurity being given by his brother 


Thomas Ludlow, though, as he ſays, Without his conſent, he 
went into Eſſex, where he continued till Oliver was ſeized with 
his laſt ſickneſs. He was returned in the new parliament,. 
which. was called upon Richard's acceſſion to the protectorate; 
and, through the confuſion of the times, ſuffered to ſit in te 


houſe without taking the oath; required of every member, not to 


act or contrive any thing again n He was very. 

e Rump parliament; in 
which, with the reſt, he took poſſeſſion of his ok again; and 
the ſame day was appointed one of the committee of ſafety.” 
Soon after this, he obtained a regiment, by the intereſt of br 
Arthur Haſlerig; and in a little time was nominated one of the 


council 


yy 
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council of tate, every, member of which took an oath to be 
true and faithful to the commonwealth, in oppoſition to Charles 
Stuart, or any ſingle perſon. He was likewiſe. appointed by 
parliament one of the commiſſioners for naming and approving 
r EG i RO Rats, 
_ But the Wallingford-houſe party, to remove him out of the 
way, tecotumended him to the parliament, for the poſt of com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Ireland, in the room of Henry 
Cromwell, and he arrived, with that command, at Dublin, in 
Auguſt, 1659; but in September, receiving Lambert's petition 
to IEEE for ſettling the government under a _reprefentative 
and ſelect ſenate, he procured. a counter petition to be ſigned by 
3 the officers of the army near Dublin, declaring their reſolution 
of adhering cloſely to the parliament ;. and ſoon after, with the 
conſent of Fleetwood, ſet out for England. On his arrival at 
_ Beaumaris, hearing that the arm (or prop the parliament out 
of the houſe, and efumed the 7 preme power, he heſitated 
while about . proceeding on his journey, but at le h reſolved 
11 and on his arrival at Cheſter, finding an addition made 
to the army's ſcheme of government, by which all the officers 
were to rective. new commiſſions from Fleetwood, and that a 
committee of ſafety was appointed, conſiſting of twenty-one 
members, of which he was one; and that he'was alſo continued 
one of the committee for nomination of officers. he ſet out 
for. London the next day, and arrived there Oct. 29, 1915 
The Wallingford-houſe party prevailing to have a new, Jar ia- 
ment called, Ludlow oppoſed it with all his might, in defence 
of the Rump, and propoſed to qualify the power of the army 
by à council of. twenty-one under the denomination of the 
onſeryators of liberty; which being turned 4 his deſign 
in it, by the influence of the Wallingford-houſe party, he re- 
ſolyed to return to his poſt in Ireland, as he accordingly did; 
but had the ſatisfaction to know, before he left London, that it 
Vas at laſt carried to reſtore the old parliament, which was done 
two or three days after, viz. Dec. 25. But he was fo far from 
| being well received in Ireland, that Dublin was barred againſt 
. him; and landing at Duncannon, he was blockaded there by a 
party of horſe, purſuant to an order of the council of officers, 
who likewiſe charged him with ſeveral crimes and miſdemeanors 
againſt the army. "He wrote an anſwer to this charge; but, 
before he ſent. it away, received an account, that the parliament 
had confirmed the proceedings of the council of | officers at 
Dublin againſt him; and, about a week after, he received. a 
letter from thence, ſigned William Lenthall, recalling him 
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Coote had exhibited a charge of high treaſon againſt him. This 


news quickened his diligence to reach, London, and on his ar- 


rival there he took his place in the houſe ; and, obtaining a copy 
of his charge, m moved to be heard in his eſence, but never Was. 
This motion was made Feb. 1, 1660, new ſtyle; and Monk, 
marching, into London two days after, was waited. upon; 
Ludlow, who, in a conference with that artful inſtrument” of 
the king's. reſtoration, was remarkably out-witted by him z] 3 
and, in another viſit 1 5 after, was perſuaded, that Monk in- 
tended to ſettle the nation in the form of a republic. But being 
ſoon undeceiyed, he firſt app plied to fir Arthur . to (na 
their ſcattered forces together to oppoſe Monk 
poſal not being liſtened to, he endeayoured, with te on 
publicans, to evade. the diſſolution.” of the Rump, b {or 
writs to be iſſued to fill up the Vacant ſeats; but t ſpeaker 
refuſed to ſign the 5 | 92 alſo reſled "oy earneltly 
be heard concerning the charge of high-4reafon, lodged laß 
hin from, 1 to no putpoſe; pe at When the members, 
ecluded in 1644 returned to the, k „ with Monk's app 
bation, he withdrew himſelf from it; 8 bln kg el; ae 
155 Monk's deſign was to reſtore the king, he began to provic 
far his own fafety, and to guard a pſt 1 the evil day, OP pant 
reſpect 1 5 5 5 found 3 roaching. very ff 
49 being elected for the, ” Ra 'of Hindon Gau of 
his qwn, eſtate), In. the .conyenti 15 par] 2 .huk Ms met 
24th of. April, 1650, h he took his cat ſoon after in t he houſe o 
ache f in purſuance of a. order he had ived, to 1 5 
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but was prevented, by 
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1500l. | [4 þ and on the vote in parliament, to ſeize all os 
bad ſigned the warrant for the king's executian, be Fe 
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Several of theſe; and even fir Hardottle Grimſton, the ſpe eaker 
advised him. to furrender, and engaged for his fafe dal ke 
— to . Jn it we lotd 8 0 — = 
marquis of , emit to n 
Inftantly took leave of his friends, and Se Londoli-b/ias 
in a dach, to dt. George's church inthe borough of Southwark; 
where be took horſe, and travelling all night arrived at Lewes 
in Boſſen, by break of day the next morning. Soon after, he 
day eh brand) 4 ſmall open veſſel for him; but the 
weather being very bad; he quitted that, and took ſhelter i = 
larger; which had been got ready for him, but ſtruck 1 5 
ſundis in going down the river, and lay then a- ground. He was 
gor aboard this, when ſome perfons came to ſearch that 
he he had quitted;” without ſuſpecting any body to be in - 
| boat hich lay aſhore, fo that 2 did not 3 it, . eek 
means he eſcãped; and waiting a day and à night * 
16: abate) (during hieb the maſter of the veſſel [ror hit, whe 
ther he Rad heard that ee general pop Was Conf | 
among the reſt of the . king's. judges), the next 1 
to ſea, a Diepe that ps Wee he gat ates i 
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apprehending and — wWirh a reward of 300 f.; ore 
theſe pan to his hands, in a packet of of kr her rag 
friends: earneſtly. defirell he would remove 
diſtant from: een a b 55 
Mort ſtiy. there, paſſitig to Baufante, ſettled at laſt af Yer 
in Switzerland; though! not without ſeveral attempts made 1 
deſtroy him; or deliver him to Charles II. There fe continued 
under the protection of thoſe 9 till the Revdlutiort in 
16838, i in which he was earneſtly de to have been an Alfi 
am, as à fit perſon wo bwemplojet- to recover Ireland pry 
8. Im this deſign he came” to Eligland; and à 
y at London, that an addreſs was ty 1 ing 
— from the houſe of commons, Nov. That Ka 
e, be pleaſed to put out a cee for the 3 
prehending of Sultan Ludlow, attainted for the murder 
Charles I. upon which he returned to Veva) „here he $A 
in 169g in hjs'73d year. Some of his lat were | 
for the proſperity, peace, and glory of his country. His body 
was imterrec in che beſt of ale tn, in Witch tis lady 
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24 LUDOLPH. | 
His character is ſeen in the fulleſilight;: by 


contraſting bim 
with his antagoniſt Cromwell; it being very Clear, that, Ie. 
except their bravery, there could not be two more different 
men. Ludlow was ſincerely and ſteadily a republican; Crom—- 
well not attached to any kind of government, but of all/kinds 
liked that the leaſt, Ludlow ſpoke. his mind plai 


„ and wa 
ens 


never taken for any other than he profeſſed himſelf to 
well valued himſelf upon acting a part, or rather ſevęral parts, 
and all of them equally well: and when he perſotmed that of 
commonwealth's- man, he performed it ſo admirably, that though 
Ludlow knew him to be a pla er by profeſſion, yet be-noaw 
thought he had. thrown off the maſk, and appeared What he 
reaf'y was. Ludlow was entirely devoted to the parliament, and 
would have implicitly obeyed their orders upon any ocaſion 
whatſoever, eſpecially aſter it was reduced to the Rump; Crom 
well never pts arty any buſineſs for them, but with a-yiew 
principally to his own intereſt, After his death, came out the 
% Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, eſq; &c; Switzerland, printed 
at Vevay, in the canton of Berne, 1698,” in 2 vols. Svo, and 
there was a third volume, with a collection of age papers, 
publiſhed in 1699, 8vo., The ſame year a French tranſlation 
of the two firſt volumes was printed in the ſame ſize at Amſter- 
dam. Another. edition of the whole was printed in folio, at 
London, Lö . 1643 n B45, 4889; 383 of MDA S777 
_ LUDOLPH' (Jos), the celebrated Ethiopie hiſtorian, Was 
deſcended of a family, ſeveral of whom were ſenators, at Er- 
furt, the capital city of Thuringia, where he was born, June 15, 
1624. He diſcovered in his infancy. the happieſt diſpoſiti 
which indeed muſt have been very ſtrongly rooted in his 
nature, to enable him to reſiſt the 24 and contagious 
examples of his time. He was only five years old, when there 
aroſe in his. country ſeveral civil commotions, the continuance. 
of which was long and bloody. All were employed in war; 
and the ſciences lay in ſuch negleR, that the magic of Hilde-- 
brand, or other viſions of the like ſort, were the only ſtudy of 
the youth. But this unlucky conjuncture did not draw N 1 
from following a better courſe. He . joined himſelf 
to the ſmall number of learned men — ae the univerſity : 
of Erfurt, and took at leaſt a tinQure of all the different branches 


1081004 Gn Wl e 395% 
loi The typ firſi volumes were attacked printed N 0 
* 8. 1 * pamphlet, entitled, A of preface « a larger + pdt 
eſt vindication- of Oliver Cromwell, ae the murder of king Charles I. not 
the author of which publiſhed another piece by Ludlow, but by ſome malevolent = 
again} the third volume of the Memoirs, ſon in England in anſwer to which, 
| _— #* Regiides 2 Saints.“ And, came out, * The 2 ag. — . 
in 3691, „ A letter, from major-general Lond. 1691, 4to, ſaid to be written 
Ludlow to E. Etward Seymour) &c. Mr. Butler, the amor of Hudibrags; - 
 Amlterdam,” Mr. Wood obſeryes, it was 's 67 | 
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LUDOLPH. _ 


of ſcience; Which were cultivated by them. In the extreme 
thirſt Which he had for knowledge, nothing appeared uſeleſs or 
indifferent. Muſic had'a ſhare of his attention, as well as other 
ſciences. - Ie did not ven omit learning to write 'a g 
hah hoib 20 ene Nr 
As chere was u celebrated profeſſor of the law at Erfurt, named 
Muller, Ludolphus learned the firſt principles of 8 
| under him bit foom'quined that ſtudy for the languages, to 
which he had a particular” turn; among theſe the moſt difficult, 
and leaſt known, moſt excited his curioſity. It was a ſinall 
matter for hien, at twenty years of age, to underſtand Greek, 
Hebrew, und Arabic: he had a ſtrong fancy for the Ethiopic 
Janguage' and"-although he found little aſſiſtance among the 
| d, yet he made, in a ſhort time, ſuch a proficiency in it. 
that he compoſed an Ethiopic grammar. At length he reſumed 
the ſtudy of the law, under Muller; and having acquired conſider- 
able knowledge; he reſolved to travel abroad for further improve- 
ment. 4 "4 PF, Es i ow e. ier ts SI FAR £4 i 
Wich this deſign, he went firſt to Holland, and thence to 
France, where he ran ON principal towns, ſpent two 
months at Saumur, and reſided ſome time at Paris; but, being 
driven thence by the civil wars, he went to Rome, and at ! 
to Sweden, with the view of viſiting queen Chriſtina, much 
celebrated for her virtues, and her patronage of the learned. 
After ſix years travel, he returned to Erfurt, where he paid the. 
laſt duties to his father, who died about this time. As ſoon as 
he had ſettled his private affairs, he became uſeful to the public, 
in the buſineſs of covnſellor of ſtate. He ſuſtained that charac- 
ter for the ſpace of eighteen years, during which he was often 
de to afliſt at the diets that were held for reconciling the 
differences between the duke of Saxony and the archbiſhop of 
ents... 2920 „ | 
Theſe troubleſome occupations drew him with reluctance from 
his ſtudies; he defired impatiently to retire from buſineſs in order 
to devote himſelf wholly to literature. The difficulty was to 
obtain the conſent of his prince; at laſt, however, he prevailed. 


a 


' Frederic III. in conſideration of his long ſervices, granted his 


requeſt, and at the ſame time made him an honoraty counſellor. 
Fhus maſter of himſelf, he choſe. for his reſidence the city of 
Frankfort, which, by the great number of inhabitants, and its 
extenſive commerce, ſeemed to facilitate the learned correſpond- 
ence which he propoſed to keep up in ſeveral countries. But. 
he was no ſooner ſettled here with his family, than the elector- 
latine put him at the head of his adminiſtration, and made 
him his treaſurer. This change of ſituation carried him abroad 
a ſecond time, Ne was ſent twice into France, and, during his 
relidence there, viſued the libraries at Faris, and made uſe of - 
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all. the helps he could find in them for a perfect underſtandi 

Oriental languages. At. length he returned to Frane 
where, following his firſt deſig » he paſſed, the remainder of his 


holl = ſolely emp oyed-i in reyiſi 'methodizi 
ea bare — had compoſed for the — EI. He died r 
—. 29 1704, at eme mn. 
„rene nty ae becky — 1 
of the Rabbins; the Samaritan, haldee, Sy: Syriac, Arabic, Jearned, 
literal, and vulgar; Greek, learned and vulgar ; zin james 


and vulgar called Amharic; Coptic, Perfian, Latin, | French, 
Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, German, lemiſh, Engliſh, Poliſh, 
Sclavonic, and the ancient language of Sclayonia, and of the 
Finnes. He was equally eſteemed for his manners, as for his 
talents; very knowing and very communicative; hardy and in- 
defatigable * buſineſs, and ſo much inured to ſtudy, that he 
had always a book open beſore him at his ordinary repaſts. 
Adroit in buſineſs, as a counfellor ; expert, both in 1 — ſerious 
and tumultuary affairs of ſtate, and in the laborious reſeatches 
of learning. A leſt a ſon, Chriſtian Ludolph, who br ** 
only child he had, and was counſellor and ſecretary to 
of Saxe-Eyſengch. | 
LUDOLPH (Hexxv WII IIA) 125 al @ native of Er- 
furt, and born iii 16 2 ſon to Geo 
a counſellor of that. city J, and nephew = the —— — 
Ludolph, who had ſome ſhare. in the care of his education, and 
the regulation of his ſtudies. He: thus beca e qualified fot the 
poſt he afterwards enjoyed, of ſecretary to Mr. Lenthe, .envoy 


from Chriſtian V.. king of Denmark, wo. the court of Great 
Nin, This en, for his faithfulneſs 0 ability, le- 


= wales 
fr] His works are as follow : 1. — Hebyhinorum, ibid, 1695, . a 
te Schola Latinitatis, &c, Gothe, 1672, 2 Lexicon arico-Latinu My. 

$v0, 2. . Hiſtoria Ethiopica, dc. Franc. 1698 "felis. Lenzen Ethi- 
3634,” follo- 3. Epiſtola Ethiopi rr nn nn 


Fig, 1 $5,” folio. 4 4 De bello e . lingue 
Turctkss f. feliciter conficierido, &t. Frafic. rice, 75 ap run, i i - ey 1 . 
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rope, pendant le * ſiecle,” in C 
pt 
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ſyſteme d'etymo- {x] 1 Lives and characters of the" > 
n- 8 de perſom, © Britiſh and 
Frans. 1694, folio 12. who ied inthe yea — 21 
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commended him-afterwards to prince George of Denmark, and 
in 1680 be became his ſecretary. This office he enjoyed. for 
ſome years, till he was ſeized with a violent di er, which 
entirely incapacitated him for it. On this account he was diſ- 
charged, with the allowance of a handſome penſion. After his 
recovery, he took a reſolution to viſit, ſome foreign countries; 
but he did not make the common tour, as his deſign. was 0 ſee 
thoſe places, and \underitand. thoſe languages that were un- 
common. Ruſſia at that time was hardly known to- travellers; 
he therefore determined to viſit it: and, as he had ſome know. 
ledge of the Ruſſian language before he left England, he nobly | 
FF men of that country. He 
met with ſome Jews here, with whom he frequently converſed; 
he was ſo great a'maſter of the Hebrew tongue, that he could 
talk with them in that language; and he gave ſuch uncommon © 
proofs of his knowledge, that the Ruſſian prieſts took him for 
a e 40S nit oa Rr Fat jth Ex er? 
Ludolph underſtood muſic, and could play very well on many 
ſorts of inſtruments. He had the honour to play before the 
czar at Moſcow, who expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe and delight 
at his performance. Ludolph returned to London in 1694, 
when he was cut for the ſtone. As ſoon; as his health would 
mit, in gratitude for the civilities he had received in Ruſſia, 
ſet himſelf to work to write a grammar of their language; 
by which the natives might be taught their on tongue in a te · 
lar form. This was printed by the univerlity preſs at 
xford, and publiſhed in 1696. This eſſay, as he ſays in his 
preface, he hoped might be of uſe to traders and travellers; ag 
it was an introduction to the knowledge of a language, which wag 
ſpokes through a vaſt ttact of country, from Archangel as far ag 
Aſtracan, and from Ingermania as far as the confines of China. 
Ludolph did not here cone lude his travels. He had. a great 
deſire to go into the Eaſt, and io inform himſelf of the ſtate of the 
Chtiſtian church in the Levant. He began this journey in March, 
1698, and in November following, artived at Smyrna, Henes 
he travelled o Jaffa, from Jaffa to Jeruſalem;. from Jeruſalem 
to Cairo; and made all uſeſub obſervations relating to the pro-— 
duQions of. nature and art, to the government and religion, of 
the countries through which he paſſed. The converſation he 
had with the commander of a Furkith ſhip in his paſſage to Alex: 
andria is not the leaſt remartꝶ able thing in his travels. While he 
was on board, he was reading our Saviour 's ſermon on 
mount in the New Teſtament in Arabic; which was printed in 
that language at the charge of Mr. Boyle. The captain, having 
liſtened time time, aſked, © what book that Was? to which 
Ludolph anſwering, «that it was the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian 
religion,” he replied, ( that could not poſſibly. be, nde 
e e ; | practi 


ö 
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practiſed quite che contrary. To this Ludolph rejoined; e hat 


e was miſtaken ; and that he did not wonder at it, as the Turks 
ha little opportunity of converſing with any other than ſailors 
and merchants, few of whom they reckoned to be good Chriſ- 

tians, &c.” The Turk ſeemed to be very well fattshed, and 
thenceforward was extremely kind to him. 
The deplorable ſtate of Chriſtianity, in the countries through 
which he travelled, undoubtedly moved him to undertake after. 
his return the impreſſion of the New Teſtament in vulgar Greek, 
and to make a charitable preſent of it to.the Greek church. He 
printed it from a copy in two volumes which had been publiſhed 
ſeveral years before in Holland. Theſe two volumes were by 
the induſtry of Ludolph, and the generous contributions of the 
biſhop of Worceſter, and their friends, printed in one volume, 
12mo, in London; and afterwards diſtributed among the Greeks 
by Ludolph, by means of his friendſhip and correſpondence with 
ſome of the beſt diſpoſed among them. He often expreſſed his 
wiſhes, that the Proteſtant powers in Europe would ſetile a fort 
of college at Jeruſalem; and in ſome degree imitate the great 
zeal of the Papiſts, who ſpare neither coſt nor pains to propagate 
their religion every where. He wiſhed alſo," that fuch men as 
were defigned to live in that college, might be acquainted with 
the vulgar Greek, Arabic, and "Turkiſh languages, and might 

— univerſal love and charity be qualified to propagate genuine 

hriſtianity: „for many, ſays he, * propagate their own par- 
ticular ſyſtems,” and take this to be the — of Chriſt.“ 
In 1709, when a vaſt number of Palatines cane over into 
England, Ludolph was appointed one of the commiſſioners by 
her majeſty to manage the charities of her ſubjeAs to theſe un- 
_ happy ſtrangers, and to find out ways to employ them to the beſt 
advantage. He died Jan. 25, 1710, aged 54. ee 

His works, beſides the Ruſſian grammar already mentioned, 
are, I. Meditations on Retirement from the World.“ 2. 
Alſo. e upon divers Subjects tending to promote the inward Life 
of Faith,” &c. 3. 4 Conſiderations on the Intereſt of the 
Church Univerſal.” 4. A Propoſal for promoting the Cauſe 
of Religion in the Churches of the Levant.” ' 5. * Reflec- 

tions on the preſent State of the "Chriſtian Church.“ 6. * A 
Homil — ee. re out of Greek.“ _ of theſe were 

inted ſingly, and all of them together in London, 1712; as 
140 his * ſermon, by 2 — ks wie late 
prince George of Denmakk . "© 

 LUGO (Jonx), a Spaniſh Jeſuit and cardinal, was born 
Nov. 28, 1583, at Madrid. His talents began to appear ſo early 
as three years of age, when he was able to read not only printed 
books, but manuſcripts. He maintained theſes at fourteen, 
and was ſent to ſtudy the law, ſoon after, at Salamanca; * 
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he entered into the order the Jefuityio: 1603; — 
ther s mind. He finiſhed: his courſe: of philoſophy — — 
Jeſuits of Pampeluna, and ſtudied divinity at Salamanca ä 
the death of his father, he was ſent to Seville by his ſuperiors, 
to take poſſeſſion of his patrimony, which was very conſider- 
able; and Abe dzwilel it among the | Jeſuits. of Salamanca. He 
taught Rig 179: ne TA 4 after which, he was profeſſor of 
divinity at Va The ſucceſs with which he filled this 
chair, convinced. his ſuperiors that he was worthy of one more 
eminent: accordingly he received orders, in the fifth year of his 
profeſſorſhip, ta go 19, Rome, to teach divinity there. He fer 
out in March, 162, and arrived at Rome in June the ſame year, 
having met with many dangers in travelling through the pro- 
vinoes of France. He taught divinity at Rome for twenty years, 
and attended wholly to that employ, without making his court 
to 1 | pr re any 2 _ nc 
_ He no ts of publiſhing any wor 
dered to do it; and his vow. of — 
to refuſe that order: he publiſhed accordingly, ſeven lar 
lumes in folio [o], the fourth of which he dedicated to . 
VIII. Upon this occaſion he went bo. thy his reſpects to the 
pope, to whom he had never (| ken. He was very graciouſly. 
received ʒ and from that time Urban employed hat en ſeveral 
occaſions, and teſtified a particular affeQion for him; inſomuch 
that he made him a cardinal, in Dec. 1643, without giving him 
any previous notice. - As he. had never entertained any thoughts 
of the pope's deſign, he was greatly ſurpriſed with the news 
3 his — and did not give the meſſenger that b t it 
n becauſe he was not pleaſed with the meſſage; 
= would he, for the ſame reaſon, permit the Jeſuits college to 
diſcover any ſigns of joy, or grant the ſcholars a holiday. — : 
looked upon the coach, which cardinal Barberini ſent him, as 
his coffin ; and when he was in the: pope's palace, he told the 
officers who were going: to 2 on his — Lata robes, that he 
was reſolved to repreſent firſt to his holineſs, that the vows he 
had made as a Jeſuit would not permit him to accept of a car- 
dinal's hat. He was anſwered, that the pope had diſpenſed with 
thoſe vous. 47 Diſpcaſations,” copied ha, 4 6c leave, Six man tg: 
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kis natural liberty; and, if I am permitted to enjoy mine, I 
will never accept of the purple. Being introduced to the pope, 
he afked whether his holineſs, by virtue of holy obedience, com- 
manded him to accept the dignity: to which the pontiff anſwer- 
ing, that he did; Lugo acquieſced, and bowed his head to re- 
ceive the hat. Let he conſtantly kept a Jeſuit near his perſon, 
to be a perpetual witneſs of his ations. He continued to dreſs 
and undreſs himſelf ; he would not ſuffer any hangings to be 
put up in his palace; and eftabliſhed fo excellent an order in it, 
that it was a kind ok ſeminary [1]. He died Aug. 20, 1660, 
leaving his whole 5 the 1 2 2 ; and was 
interred, by his own directions, at the L ius Loyola, 
the — the order. £44 SU mm N 9593001 
While he was cardinal, he was very charitable; and beſtowed 

weight in gold, v. 
He was 2 — 
it was 


applied this to a co 
without parts or extenſion, which he ſuppoſes . 
in ſuch à manner as to fill ſeveral paris of ſpace [K]. 
LUGO (FxAx eis), elder brother of the ing, 
at Madrid in 1580, and became a Jeſuit at Salamanca 
| Where out of humility he employed himſelf in teaching the ru- 
diments of grammar: but the afterwards philoſophy, and 
was fept to the Indies, to teach the.catechilm and grammar to 
the infidels. He was alſo. employed there in higher matters. 
I]  Sotudl's Biblioth, 'ſctipt... foe. © III See Ni treatiſe * De jngargatione.”* 
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Maimbourg tells us he was Lugo's dl 1639 5 * 
there. Maimbourg, ubi ſupra. 
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hind the divinity: 


They gave Chair in the town-of Mexico; and 
alſo in danta Fe. Theſe paſta, however; not being agreeable to 

the humility in. which he deſited 40 live, he neturned to Spain. 
In the he loſt the baſt part-of his commentaries. upon. the. 
«, ob T. | and narrowly eſcaped being taken 
— bythe Dutch. He was — deputed to Rome 

the of Caſtile, to aſſiſt 

of eſuits;-and, upon the — of it, he was detained 
nere by: two ,employments, that of cenſor of _ books ack, re 
liſhed by the-Jeſuits, and that of Theologue | 
ing himſelf t0: be: courted. more and: mare; rom — 9 
his brother was made a: cardinal, he went back into Spain, where 


he was appointed rector af. two e . — 59 
; 5 — 


rmpentarii in priman partem S. Thomæ de Deo, trinitate, & an- 
3 5 1647;” 2 vols. folio. 2. „ De ſacramentis in 
— — 1632, 4to. 3. Diſburſus prævius ad 
„0. 9 M67 -Marid 1643. 0. ene 
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et noms Gennes 
1 \.ar LUISINI (Faaycrs), of Udino. inthe 791 
netian territory, was. an eminent ſcholar in the ſixteenth: cen- 
tury. He wg n no leſs. remarkable for the integrity of his life, 
why ans was: 126-5 a in- teaching Greek and Latin at 
wag.aierw ſecretary to the duke of Parma, and 
* at the; age of forty-five... He wrote, I. „ Pater 
gan Hbri s — in the third volume of Gruter's: Fax 
Artiumꝭ and conſiſting of illuſtrations of various obſcure paſ- 
12 0 ancient authors. 2. A —— 
Poetry, puhliſhed in 4to, at Venice, in 1544. 
treatiſe eee affectibus, Bale, 8vo, 3 


LUISIN US (ATorsius), a Venetian phy ian about the fare. 
period, who: publiſhed, 1. De Morbo: Gallico omnia 

ex tant apud omnes Medicos cuj uſcumque nationis, folio 
— This was cepubliſhed with a learned and commenda- 


ory eto by: the great Boerhaave, under the title of.. Aloyſii 
| Lu 


Aphrodiſiacus, five de:lue;venerea,” Leyden, 1928, in 


line, 2. 2 The 3 neee een eee 


8vo, Venice, 1 d > boy | 
LUITP US, sii celebrated. Lombard: Abbe of — 
— Ne Neal 2575 on — 
y, and was 
rius II. — whom, in 948, he was ſent ambaſſador tu Con: 
ſtantine E nitus. Aſter having long ſerved. Berenga- 
gibs, de was. er be 36s ad, ee b. 
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the eighth general aſſembly 5. 


that prince were diſhonoured. His goods were confiſcated; and 
he fled for refuge to Otho em of Germany. Othe amply 
avenged his cauſe — from the throne, and 
in z advanced Luitprandus to the biſhopric of Cremona. 
In 968 he ſent him ambaſſador to the emperor Nicephorus Pho- 
cas. That 22 had taken great offence that Otho had aſſumed 
the ſtyle of Roman emperor, and Luitprand, -who-undertook 
doldly to juſtify his maſter, irritated him ſo much, that he re- 
ceived very harſh treatment, and was even thrown ſor a time into 
priſon, nor was he ſuffered to return into Italy till the expiration 
of the year. The preciſe time of his death is not known. He 
wrote the hiſtory of his on times in ſix books; the beſt edition 
of which is that of Antwerp, in folio, publiſhed in 1640. His: 
ſtyle is harſh, but vehement, and he mixes verſe with his proſe; 
but he is a uſeful writer for his time, and throws t light on 
the hiſtory of the lower empire. He is the Seriptores 
rerum Italicarum, publiſhed by Muratorĩi. Luitprand was one 
of the biſhops who ſubſcribed the condemnation--of pope 4 
XII. and in the laſt ſix chapters of his book, he gives a diſtinct 
account of all the tranſactions of that ſynod, which was held at 
Rome by the biſhops of Italy. The lives of the and the 
chronicle of the Goths, have been falſely aſcribed to him. 
LULLE: (RaimonD), was a native of Majorca, born in 
1236. He was conſidered in his own time as a-prodigy of 
learning and ſagacity, and honoured with the title of Fillu- 
minatus. His logic, and his art of memory, have been particu-- 
larly celebrated, but are not found to deſerve the commendations- 
they once received. After applying moſt diligently to almoſt all. 
ſciences, he loſt his life in the character of a miſſionary. Hav- 
ing gone thither to preach the truth of the Goſpel, he was ſtoned 
to death in Mauritania in March, 1315, at the age of . 
His body was carried to Majorca, where he was honoured as a 
martyr. His works were publiſhed collectively, within theſe" 
few years, at Mentz; and treat of theology, morals, phyſic, 
chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, law, &c. in a truly barbarous 
ſtyle, with much erudition and ſubtilty, but very little of ſound 
judgement. There are few inſtances of a great fame ſo com- 
pletely extinct as that of Raimond Lulte. .. - 
- LULLI (Joann BayrTisr), ſuperintendant of muſic to Louis 
XIV. was born at Florence in 1634, of obſcure parents; but 
an eccleſiaſtic, diſcovering his propenſity to muſic, taught him 
the practice of the guitar. At ten years of age he was ſent to 
aris, in arder to he a page of Mad. de Moutpenſier, a niece of 
ouis XIV. but the lady not liking his appearance, which was 
mean and unpromiſing, ba was removed into the kitchen as her 


under-ſculiion. This degradation, however, did not affect his 


ſpirit, 


AA. 1 


Sigh uſed, at his geiſute, to ſcrape upon à ſcurvy. fiddle ; 
and} being ſomebody who had — was men- 
tioned e rasa perſon of both: talents and a hand for 
muſie. She employed a 4 to teach him, the violin; and in 
a' feu months he became ſa good a proficient, that he was ſent 
ha "up to the chamben, and ranked among the muſicians. - 
. nm ſome offenee diſmiſſed from the  princeſs's ſervice, 
imſplf emered among: the king's violins; and in a little 
— 4 — able to oom Some of his airs being noticed 
by the king, he called for the author; and was ſo. ſtruck with 
his Pee ihem on the violin, of which Lulli was now 
become a maſter, that he created a new band, called Les Petits 
Violent, and placed him at the head of it. This was about 1660, 
He was afterwards appointed fur-intendant. de ln muſique de la 
chambte. du Rey; and upon this aſſociated himſelf with Ovieaale, 
who was appainted to write the operas and, being now become 
* er and joint director of the opera, he not « only detached 
himſelf dae dhe. former band, and inſtituted one of his own, 
but, what is more extraordinary, neglected the violin ſo much, 
that he had not eyen one in his houſe, and never played upon ĩt 
afterwards, except to very few, and in private. On the other 
band, td the guitar, a trifling inſtrument, he retained throughout 
life: ſueh a propenſity, that for his amuſement. he reſorted to it 
voluntarily q and to perform on it even before ſtrangers, needed 
no incentiye. The reaſon of this ſeeming perverſeneſs of tem- 
| 2 thus aſſigned: % The guitar, is an of 
l e mation among perſons killed in -the e power of 
E it being attained N much di and, ſo 
r as regards the unten. af ihe. performer, ftr is of, ſmall 
moment; whether he plays very weſl on it or not: bus the perform- 
anee on the vidlin is a felicps. and an — energy; which 
Lulli knowing; ſet too high a value, on the reputation he had 
2 uired when in conſtant practice, to riſk the ; loſir of 1 it |: Laa.“ 
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A pleaſant ftoty is related of this muſician in his laſt illneſs; 
Some years beſore, he had been cloſely — — compoſing: 
4 "the oper from which his confeſſor took" oucafion to inſi- 

at unleſs, as a teſtimony of ſincere!” nee; he 
— throw the laſt of his compoſitions into the fte che muſt 
expect no abſolution.” He conferited: but ons of the ran 


2 coming to ſee him, when he was ende , 
ppoſed to be out of dutiger, What, ſte," Ayo oh 


prince, © have you thrown your oper into the Fre > Vou were 
# fool for giving credit thus to dreaming Janſeniſt, and burn 
ing good muſid.“ * Huſh; my lord,“ anſwered Lulli, 
knew very well what I was about; Thave =. fair copy of it.“ 
Unhappily this" ill-timed' 1 wus followed by à relapſe: 
de gan inereaſed, and the proſpect of inevitable deatti 
threw him into ſuch pangs of remörſe, that he ſubmitted to bo 
laid upon an heap" of aſhes,” With à cord about hie neck. — 
this ſituation he ex preſſed ad ſenſe of his late tran 
and, being replaced in His bed, he, further 80 expiate his of: 
ſence, ſung to an air of Ms be npofing, the following 
words: I! faut 'mourir," ptchiur; il faut mouriri Lulli is conſi- 
dered as the perſon who brought French tnuſic to perfection; 
and his 1 operas, and other pieces were "Jong held” in the 
higheſt eſtimation: His | great r operas, hie are in five acts, are; 
Cadmus, Alceſte, Thesee;” Atys; Pſyche; Bellerophori, 'Proſers 
pine, Perfſee; Phaetön; Tis,” eats: Roland, — — 
ſides which, Ye wrote abundance of p paſtorals, maſqu 
lets, Andor poſitions. He was no Fele rematkub poet his 
hnmorous talents, than Tt dit thuſical genie, andeven'Moliere, 
who was fond feen ny, wound öſten ſay, Now; Lulli, 
make us laugh.” He compofed che muſic or thoſe” pieces of 
Moliere en — accompaniment; ſuch as the © Amour = 
Medicin, 4 e meedug nac, Boutgeois' eien 
horthne,” + Lv | . — 10 1 8 N a 
ILVUSSA et DE 4 le whites, very: muc 
admirec in ATA 1 number of romances which: the pro 
deed, "HHS daughter of à conchman belonging te ina 
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fee through the npaeals pf. the ſch 
tions and errors of th "Ke wok i gg roy . in 
the. u 7 7 e Fe was yo t Pr Sets lag 
upon A Mi ics,. and parts ifalophy. 
Wee at the, igation *. his parents, op 9 ed himſelf 
to the civil law, wi 9 1 f advancing himſelf to t the bar; 
but, was diverted. from this iN by. the, following accident. 
Walking out into the fields one day, he was ſtruck with light- 
ning, 1 as to fall to the del while a companion, was killed 
by his fide ; and this affected him ſo fenſibly, that, without 
communicating his purpoſe. to any, of his friends, he withdrew 
"himſelf from the. world, and Re into the over. of, the” her- 
mits of St. Auguſtine, 

Here he employed himſelf in reading Fe, A gane and the 
ſchoolmen; but, in turning over the the library, 
accidentally found a copy. of the, Latin Bible, which he had 
never ſeen before. This raiſed his curioſity to a high degree: 
he read it over very greedily, and was amazed to find w ata [mall 
portion of the ſeriptures was rchearſed to the people. He 
made his profeſſion in the monaſtery of Erfurt, after he had 

a novice one year; and he took prieſt's orders, and celebrated his 
firſt maſs in 1507. The year after, he was removed from the 
convent of Elan to hy univerſity, of Wittemberg ; for this 
univerſity being bat juſt founded, nothin ng was thought more 
likely to bring it into immediate repute and credit, than the au- 
thority and preſence of a man fo cclebrated, for his great parts 
and learning, as Luther. Here he read public lectures 1 in phi- 
loſophy for three years; and he read them not in that Rs 
dull,” mechanical way, in. which lectures are uſually read; but 
with ſo much active ſpirit. and force of genius, as to ma ake ie 
preſaged, that a revolution might one day happes | in the ſchools, 
under his direction and management. 

In 1512, ſeven convents of his order having a quarrel with 
their vicar-general, Luther was choſen to go to Rome, to main- 
tain their cauſe, He was indeed a proper perſon for ſuch em- 
'plo ments; for he was a man of a moſt firm and ſteady. tem r, 
with a prodigious ſhare of natural courage, which _ nothing 
could d ſubdue or daunt. At Rome he ſaw the pope and the court, 
115 had an , opportunity of 8 alſo. the 19 77505 of the 
clerg ; whole haſty, Tuperfi cjal 1 Ee 9 5am way © Ne 
Kt has ſeverely noted. med. ma 5 7 
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thought wa Grin 0 0 t length a very ter. 
rows th Nr wal Jelt, proye 3 gth 1 BE 
5 ved in the eich ee tg, dete 
pac cf; of e he e mployed "himſelf in the buſineſs of 
ling: The l as we have let a had been 5 
unden by Frederic, elector of Saxony, Who was one of 55 
richeſt and moſt powerful princes at that titne in No as well 
as one of the | moſt | magnificent and bountiful; and WHO rought 2 
great man rf learned men thither, by lar penſions and other en- 
nts,, and amongſt the reft P Hete then he 
began in the moſt earneſt manner to read leddures upon the 
ſacted* books : he explained the epiſtle to the Romans, and the 
Pſalms, wh ch he cleared up andilluſtrated in a manner ſv entirely 
new, and ſo different from Hat had been purſued N 
A that, * there ſeemed, after a long and day | night, 6 new | 
day to ariſe, in the judgement of all pious and'prudent men,” 
He ſettled the preciſe difference between the law and goſpel, 
which before had been confounded; refuted many errors, com- 
monly . bw both 1 in the church and the ſchools; and brough 
my neceſſary truths. to ligt, which might have been vain! 
1 'Scotus and Aquinas. The batter to any khimſe 
5: e taſk he had undertaken, he applied himſel attentively ta 
he COT and” Hebrew languages; to which, we are told, he 
To OL, excited by the writings of Eraſmus; who, 
he always remained in a 12 05 a Papiſt, yet contri- 
i as much, or perhaps more, to the difpell ing "of monkiſh 
ignorance, and overthrowing the kingdom of darkneſs, than 
any of the reformers. In- the mean time, Luther, while he 
was active in propagating truth and inſtruction by his leQures 
and ſermons, ha aintained an exemplary ſeverity in his life and 
converſation,” bing was a moſt 11 obſerver of that diſcipline 
which tie enjoined” to others. is gained im vaſt credit and__ 
17 and made all he Altered, however new of unuſual, 


more readily actepted by thoſe who . him. 

Int e as he employ ed," Then the general Kat. ; 
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eir ns; th . 4 d. not grant indulgences tt 
ou! ls of; the hat jo by yirtue A he power. of the gence BY 
wa of Jy Irs ; that indulgences ſeldom remit all per af 
that thale, who belieye they ſhall be ſaved by indulgences only, 
ſhall be damned with "their Likes. that ition can procuye 
' remiſſion; of the fault and puniſhment wi out indufgences, but 
that indulgences can go nothing without. LN ; that, how- 
ever, the pope's indulgence is not to be pi . 0 15 
t only to be 
preached up with caution, left, the peo le ſhould "think 44. 64 
able to gopd_ Works; that Evian Frankie e finfiructed, 


pogr, than. to  purcha pe pL that! it is Waſſer of . in- 
differencezither to boy, or Br, to buy, an indulgence 3 that in- 
dulgences are pat 16 Þe-truſted 10; that it is hard. 10 lay, what 
tl at treaſure of the ehur ſürch is, which i is faid. to be the fqundation 
indu]gences ; that it is not f e mexits of: Chriſt or his, pints, 
becauſe they produce grace in the inner many an and crucify.ghe 
outward man, withqut the: Pope's J rig ing; that this trea = 


can be nothing but the power of the keys, or the gal (pelo 
gloxy and grace of God.; t ift gences cannot remit the mo 
oh 4 775 reſpect of the ut that the e . | 115 
them who 75 incere contrition have mah 
miſſion ; and that rift 15555 105 to be exhgrted we 0 
of their ſins by the pains and; labour of a 8 10 
get them diſchar ed without reaſon.“ wot y . 
This is the doQtrine of Luther's thaſis; in which, if he does 
not, as we ſay, attack e direct ly, he 3 m 15 
as well have 452 it; for he repre ſents them, weifee ng 
and. ineffectual. He alſo condemns in it ſeveral ha tio 
Which he attributes to his adverſaries, and irfyeighs againſt. ſe- 
veral abuſes of which he affitms them guilty, as. for, example, 
** A0 eccle iaſtical penances e or . 
nte 83 of purgatory; . 1 4098 — 
11 80 all 
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of people in thoſe where "ihdulgences "ate | preached ; ad- 
-vancing this ſcandalous, aſſertion, that the pope's indulgence 
Have ſuch a virtue, as to be able to abſolve a man, th wy | 
has raviſhed the mother of God, which is a thing impoll 


| nother, of God, which: is. e 
publiſhing, that the crofs wich the arms of the Fe 
ſays be, „ have 


chef of Chriſt, &c. Such poſitions as theſe,” fays be, 7. 
made people aſk, and juſtly, why the pope, out of e 175 855 | 
not deliver all fouls out of purgatory, ſince he can deliver 
great a*number for a little money, 10 for the 'building of 
church? Why he ſuffers prayers and anniverſaries for the dead, 
which are certainly delivered out of purgatory by indulgences ? 
Why the pope, who is richer than ſeveral Crœſuſes, cannot 
build the church of St. Peter with his own money,” but at thi 
expence of the poor? &c.“ In thus attacking” indul det 
and the comtmiſſioners appointed to publiſh them, Luther ſeemed 
to attack Albert, the archbiſh Hf Menez, under whoſe name 
and authority. they, were publiſhed, ©" Of this, he was himſelf 
aware; and, therefore, the very eve, on which he fixed up his 
theſis, he wrote a letter to him, in which, after humbly repre- 
ſenting to him the grievances Juſt recited, he beſought him to 
"remedy and correct them; and conglilled with imploring Jed 
for the freedom he had taken, proteſting that what he did was 
out of duty, and with a faithful and ſiidtriffive temper of mind. 

Luther's propofitions about indulgences were no ſooner pub- 
liſhed, than Tetzel, the Dominican” ffiar and commrſſjoner for 
ſelling them, maintained and publiſhed 'at"Francfort, a theſis 
containing a ſet of. propoſitions difectiy contrary to them,. He 
did more; he ſtirred up the clergy of is order againſt Luther 
anathematized him from the pulpit, as a moſt damnable heretic ; 
and burnt his EY at Francfort, Tetzel's theſis was alſo 
burnt; in return, by the Lutherans at Wittemberg; but Luther 
Himſelf difowned having had any hand in that procedure, and in 
a letter to Jodocus, a proſeſſor at Iſenac, who had ec been 
his maſter, 'aſked him, ““ If he thought Luther ſo void of com- 
mon ſenſe, as to do a thing of that kind in à place where he had 
not any juriſdiction, and againſt a divine of ſo great. authority 
as Tetzel?” On the contrary, it is certain, that Luther; al- 
though he perceived that his propoſitions were. very well liked, 
and entertained as perfectly ſound and orthodox, yet behaved 


| Himſelf at firſt with great calmneſs and ſubmiſſion. He pro- 


. 


poſed them to be diſcuffed only in the wa of diſptuation, till 
the church ſhould determine what was to be thought of indul- 
gences. He wrote to Jerom of Brandenburg, under whoſe 
uriſdiction he was, and ſubmitted what he ad whitien to that 

iſhop's judgement, He entreated him either to ſcratch out 
with his pen, or commit to the flames, Whatever ſhould feem 
to him unſound: to which howeyer the biſhop replied, char Jy 
; heh 6 Hb TS, neden OR TS PE FU Mae tos on 
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only! oged him to defer the RAILS of his propoſitions; 
added, that he wiſhed no diſcourſe had been ane ce 
indulgences. Luther "complied with the biſhop's' 
declared, that“ it gave him more pleaſure to be 5 En Fora | 
it would to work miracles, if he was ever fo able. And ſo 
much Juſtice muſt be done to Luther, even by thoſe who are not 
of his party, as to acknowledge, that he was willing to be fllemm, 
and to hay nothirig more of indulgences, provided the fame con- 
ditions might be Taipoſed upon his adverſaries. | 1 
But the ſpirit of peace deſerted the church for à Baer and 
2 quarrel, 7. 5 by two private monks, ended, as we ſhall ſee, 
in nothing lefs than 'a mi revolution. Luther was now 
attacked by adverſaries innumerable' from all ſides: three'of tf 
principal of whom were John Eccius,' dirinity-profeſſor an 
vice- chancellor of the univerſity of Ingolſtadt, who! 2235 — notes 
upon his theſis, which, Luther anſwered * by: Sylveſter 
Prierias, a Dominican, and maſter of 272 And one 
Jacobus Hogoſtratus, a friar- preacher, \ 1 n 5 out ſome of 
his his propoſitions and adviſed the pope to GN and burn 
a he would not immediately retract them. Luther con- 
enki himſelf with publiſhing 4 Kind of manifeſto-againſt Ho- 
goſtratus, in which he reproaches him with cruelty and igno. 
rance; but 'Prierias he treated with u little more ceremony. 
Prierias ad drawn up his animiadverſions in the form of a dis. 
logue, to which was prefixed a dedication to the pope; and had 
built al! he had advanced againft' Luther upon t 


2 


Thomas Aquinas. Luther, in an epiſtle to the reader, op 
holy 75 850 ta the authority of this faint; and declared, 
among things, that © if the pope and the cardinals were, 
like t 15 Baie, to ſet up any authority againſt that of 
ſcripture, it could no longer be donbted that . Ree was itfelf 
the very ſeat of 'antichriſt ; and then happy would Bohemia, and 
all other countries be , who ſhould ſeparate themſelves from Tt 
as ſoon as poſſible.” 

In 1518, Luther, though giſuaded from it by hls friends; 

et, to ſhew. his obedience to author] , went to the monaſt 

of St. Auguſtine' at Heidelberg,” whi © the chapter Was held; 
and here maintained, April „ difpy te concerning <Juſtifi 
cation” by wit + which Bucer, who preſent at it, took 


down in „And afterwards com commun icated to Beatus Rhe- 
nanus, 98 out the ij eſt ' co ations.” Luther has 
as "neon of n fock fach e that 4 the doctars 

e i N 
that rhe pr Fm but think 1 10 | 1 e . it. gl 
althbügh the doQrine he 2 Pray new to them, 
55 they all acqu 


itted themſelves very acutely, except one of the 
ONT who create nic "wiirth bn r der 1 
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if the country peo © were. to hear; what 
were admitted, they wo 1 tone the os | 
4 mean time, the zeal of his adverſaries grew every d 
— and amore active. againſt him; and he was at n h accule 
by Le o X. as an heretic. As ſoon: as he retyr erefore fro: 
eidelberg, he wrote a letter to that pope, 1 $4iL moſt ſubmi 
ve terms; and ſent. him, at the ſame time, an .explication- 
- His propoſitions about indul 9255 He tells his hdlinęſs in this 
letter, that “ he was gtcatly. ed at bei 3 to him 
as 2 perſon who oppoſed t tity wy power of the keys 
and pope chat this accuſation 5 him, but that he tru 
to his on innacency.” Then he ſets forth the matter f fact; 
and ſays, that “ the preachers. of the jubilee-thought all thing 
lawful for them under the e name, and taught here Ny 
and impious propoſitions, ito the ſcandal and contempt of the 
eccleſiaſtical, power, and as if the decretals againſt the abuſes of 
collectors did not concern perky that they hy publithed books, 
in which they taught the ſame impieties. and deny ies, not 10 
mention their avarice.and, 1 16 75 that ep 9 bs 9 n 


Nika 


le 


with: 8957 AS 8 1055 | abe a not ae Ty fab it 
to. their exorbitances; that, ted , with a zeal for 
Jeſus Chriſt, and puſhed on by the Et Youths, . pad, 12 
notice of theſe abuſes to the ſyperior powers; w 
Fange pot induced him to oppoſe them wy no, 2 15 
polition, which he invited the moſt learned to 50 
with him. This,” ſays he, * is the flame [O, which they ſay 
hath ſet the 5 world on fire. Is it that have not a x 17 
as à doctor of Age to Dae in the public ſchools, upon 
theſe matters? Theſe theſes were made onſy for my own 
country: and I am ſurpriſed 0 ſee them, ſpread, into all parts 
of the world. They Were rather diſputable Points, than deci- 
fions; ſome of them obſcure, and in need of. being cleaxed. 
What ſhall I,do?. I cannot draw them. back, and yet I fee I am 
made odious. It is a, trouble to me to appear in public, yet I 
am conſtra ined to do it. It is to a ts. my adyerſaries,- and 
88 — erſons, 5 1 have 155 ubliſhed. 59 
| exons pf 3 di I ve engaged in; | N 
* . 5 
I Ne 


our Waun J ection, that it 
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| Jam and have. Give me life, or put me 2 | 
Wn A cke, approve Ne diſapprove 2 „ 
own, your voice as that of Jeſus Cid, w who 920 And ſpeaks 
110 ; and, arid if 1140 deſerved death T refule of to. 2 
11 leticr is dated on Trinity ſunday, 1518, and was accom- 
11 55 With a proteſtation, wherein, he declared, that ü“ he dis 
pretend'to a or defend any thing contrary; to the. el 
bn por or to the doctrine of the fathers, received and obſery 
the church of Rome, or to the canons and decretals of the 


popes : G he thought he N 1 hg. + Fither, to 


e e . | C 
The emperor eſs was, lay: 1 Pry the 
pope, about putting a ſtop, to the propagation. o Luther's 
0 in Saxdny; 10 the great number of his fo ab 
reſolution with which he defended them, 1115 it evident, 
beyond diſpute, 1 7 if he wo not immediately checked, he 
would ome troubl eſome N 2 
xim ian, therefore, applied | to. Les, i in a letter, da 
1 518, and begged him to forbid, by his authority, e 0 ule 777 
raſh, and dangerous diſputes ; afſuring him, al ſo, that he woule 
ſtriftly execute in the empire „ e his holineſs ſhou 
enjoin, The pope on his part ordered the biſhop of Aſcoli 
auditor of the apoſtolic chamber, to cite Luther. to appear 
Rome within ſixty days, that he might give an account — 5 
doqctrine to the auditor and maſter of the palace, to whom he 
had committed the 0 of that cauſe. He wrote, at the 
ſame time, to the eleftor of Saxony, to pray him not to protect 
Luther; and let him know, that he had cited bar. and had 
inen cardinal Cajetan, his legate in Germany, the neceſſary 
upot the elector to 
put Luther into the hands of this legate, that he might be car- 
ried to ome; affuring him, that, if he were innocent, he 
would ſend bim back abſolved, and if he e would 
irdon him upon his repentghee. This letter to Frederic was 
rot Aug. 23, 1518, and it was by, no means unneceſſary; for 
ough Luther had nothing to truſt to at rh but his own per- 
1 14 qualities, his parts, his bg de 
hy N ee 88 oy rted , 
At the fe ame time alſo rhe pope. ſent e190 
1 81 oy _ 4 im Wt 1 


his co yet he 
— 5 21g 


e e 1 1 ae wm 
; municafi Wai lion, and pri 
e e ve Luther, and 
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| 55 
#4 in W mean time Luther, as Toon as he ingly whit! Wa 
rifa&ing about him at. Rome, uſed all imaginable mes 55 
prevent bs being carried thither, and to 01 btain a hearing for hi 
_ caliſe in Germany. The univerſity. of. Wittember 4 wes 
545 and wrote a letter to the pope, to excu wa fr 
ing to Rome, becaufe his health, would not perp it it ;, 4D 
: ured his holineſs, that he had aſſerted nothing contrary to. th 
octrine of the church, and that all they co uld. charge fim wit 
was his laying down fome propoſitions in If em. 15 too 1. | 
though without any view of n e ee t The elecket 


alſo was againſt Luther's oh ng to Rome and deſired of "pe 


dinal Cajetan, that he might be heard before Him, as his le gate 
in Germany. Upon thele addreſſes, the pope conſented. 125 

the cauſe mould tried before cardinal Cajetan, f. who ky 

had given | wer to decide it. Luther, therefore, LY off im 


mediately or Augſburg, and . 8 with. Ved fetters from the 
elector. 


ue ien here Ape 518, and, we an 55 


LP 


Goon To v erde cha he would not teach duch mt ine 
doctrines for the future; and, thirdly, To. take care that the 
= of the church was not broken by his means,” Luther 

eſeethed' the legate to acquaint him what his errors were ; wh 
thereupon alledged to him a decretal of Clement VI. wherein 
< the merits of Jeſus Chriſt are affirmed de be a tr afure. of. i in; 
dulgences, which he the ſaid Luther denied: objeQed t 

| Him alſo his teaching, that « faith was neceſſary for all, wha 
. ſhould receive the ſacrament, fo as to obtain any benefit by i It. 

Luther replied, that „ he bad read the decretal of Clement, 
which the legate alledged; but did humbly conceive, that it was 
not of ſufficient authority to retra& any opinion, Which he be- 
heved to be conformable. to = EY ſcripture.” "The legate had 
then recourfe to the authorlty of the pope, who, he faid, < ; Fu 
— => decide upon the ſenſe of ſcripture; | upon which Luther 


wed time to deliberate fe 25 the legate. ad propoſed to 


im, and fo the diſpute enged for that day. 


The next day, Shieh Ph be We returtied to a 
| ſecond conference with tlie le ash ied \ w ith four coun- 
Jellors of the em ire, af tar rough ght with him a 


roteſtation, in hien "ke oc 1 Bo honoured: an 
yould obey the Holy church me. 15 1 0 kings; chat, if be 


ad faid or done any fe Cont e Us decifio , ze deſtred i 
tight be looked Upon = be never faid or done; and for the 
three propofitiotis made io Him i by the logate; h6 declares, N 


Y 
79 


EUNHER. W 
laying fought ooly.the, truth} he had committed-no act, ad 


could, nat retratt errors, of Which hechad not convinced, 
gr N ea — — he was 4 neo 2 3 


was now con * that he had more to 1 BR the cardinal 

power, than * diſputations of any kind; and, therefore, 

W 5 being ſeiz Af he did not fubpait, withdrew 

HOOP upon the 20th... But, before his departure, he 

oke * appeal to the pore pe, in which he declared, 
tri 


| _ 46 . he had ſubmitted to be tried by cardinal . Cajetan, 
as his legate, yet he bad been ſo borne down and injured by him. 
that he was conſtrained, at length, to appeal to the judgement 
of his holineſs,” He wrote likewiſe a letter to the cardinal, 
and told him, 1 « he did not think himſelf bound to continue 
any longer: at Augſburg ; that he would retire aſter he had made 
his appeal; that - would always ſubmit himſelf to the judge- 
ment of the church; but, for his cenſures, that as he. had not 
Aen. ſo he did not value eng ũͤ ꝶ | 
ough Luther was a man of invincible courage, yet be was 
cond in ſome meaſure, to theſe firm and vigorous proceed. 
y an aſſurance of protection from. Frederie of Saxonys 
hon * an ſuaded, as he ſays in his leiter to the legate, that an 
925 l ) be more. agreeable 10 that, Sector, 2 a recanta- 
On, this e the firſt thing. whigh; the ＋ did, 
aſe Luther's.de partur Pr. in A al acuαj, to the elec- 


tor of, What ha at, Augſbuag..- 
Ather left ] Hof 8 = raking le 


retract and OW 25 290 . 
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honour of his inuſtrious houſe; bye either ſe 
baniſhing him from his dominions. 


ig him to Rome, 
He affured him; that 
tis matter could not continue long as it was gt preſent, hut 
would ſoon be profecuted at Rome ; and that, e eee 
mis own had written to the pope about fl. When 
this letter, 25 des; was delivered to the 1 he 
| conmenicated it 00 Lut er, who oo pig mag 
of himſelf againſt it, In Ns er- F ts . rs to't er, 
her leave his , if his highneſs t ht proper, that 
ight be 1 to defend himſelf againſt the Papal 
— , without bringing any inconveniences upon his high- 
| neſs'by that means. But his friends adviſed him very wiſely 5 


ftick cloſely to Saxony, without ſtirring a foot; and the univerſi 
of Winemberg preſented an addreſs to the eleftor, rayi ing 7 
to afford Luther ſo much favour and protection, tf 
nat be obliged to recant his opinions, till it was made ap ger 
that they ought to be condemned. But this addreſs was nee 
leſs; the 9 was reſolved not to deſert Luther, and töld the 
legate in an anfwer, Dee. the 18th, that he. hoped he would 
have dealt with Luther in another marmer, and nor have '0bli ed 
him to recant, before his cauſe was heard and jud "and that 
there were ſeveral men in his own and in other univerſities, who 
did not think Luther's doctrine either impious or heretical; that, 
if he had believed it fuch, there would have been no need of 
admoniſhin —— him, not to tolerate it; that, Luther not bein 
„he could not baniftr ir from his ſtates, 
| 9 — ys eng 15 and that, ſince Luther offered to fubmit 
| himſelf to the judgement of the unsverlities, he“ thought they 
ought to hear him, * at leaſt, ſhew- him the errors Which he 
taught in his writi Luther, ſeeing Himſelf thus ſupported, 
continued to teach ) Dane doftrines -at Wittemberg, and ſeut 
a challenge to all the . to come and diſpute with him; 
offering them not only a fafe conduct from his prince, but aſſur- 
ing them alſo of — entertainment, and that their charges 
r ſo they remained in Wittemberg. 
While theſe thin e Leo attempt I to ut 
an end to theſe difputes about e by a deciſion of 'þ 
own; and for that purpoſe, Nov. the - Subliſhed/z a bri 
directed to cardinal Caſetan; in which þ e declared, that 
pope; the ſucceſſor of t. Peter, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt up 
earth, hath power to er webe g, te gi 
and puniſhment of fn the y the ſacrament 12 
and tlie ternporal — row 15. actual fins by 1 1 nees; 
that theſe indulgences are taken from the overplus A ie merits 
2 = — 9 wa his _ Male corey ti | 
2 we of abfolution as fuffrage: 
and hs living," e truly 
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ces, are immediately freed from ef puniſhment; dus ta 
their actual fins, according to the divine juſtiee, Which allows 
theſt indulgences to be granted anq obtained. 

Gains, that all' the world ſhall hold and: proach i hir dcin, 
unden the pain of ex communication relerved: t the. and 
enjoins cardinal Cajetan to ſend it to all the anchbiſh 


and 

biſhops of Germany, and cauſe it io be put Pigs by 
ene pen rom eee. _—_ well, that, after! this — 

e by the pope, he could not poſſibly eſcape being 
agalnſt, and condemned at Rome ;, and, therefore, 
a dib ot the ſame month publiſhed à ne appeal from. —— 
to a general council, in which he aſſerts the ſuperior authority 
of the latter over the ſormer. The | pope, foreſeeing that he 
ſhould not eaſily manage Luther, ſo long as the elector of Sax- 
on continued to ſupport and protect him, ſent the electot a 
coldan roſe, ſuch an one as he uſed to bleſs every year, and —— 
to ſeveral. prinees, as marks of his particular favour to them. 
Miltitins, his ehamberlain, who was a German, was intruſted 
with this commiſſion; by whom. the pope ſent alſo letters, in 
Jan. 1519, to the elector's counſellor and ſectetary, in, 
he prayed thoſe; miniſters to uſe all poſſible intereſt. 1 hes 
malter, that he would ſtop the progreſs of Luther's errors, and 
imitate therein r *. his anceſtors.. It appears, by- Sec- 
kendorf's wy. ikitius's negotiation N that Frederick 
had long folicited for this bauble from the pope; and ihat three 
or four years beſore; when his electoral highneſs;was a, bigot to 
the court of Rome, it had probably been a moſt. welcome pre- 
ſent. But, pe off oceaſio cava; it was now too late: Lather's 
conteſts: w iti ihe ſee ol Rome had opened the electoris eyes, and 
enlarged; his mind; and, therefore, when Miltitius l 
letters, - and: diſeharged his commiſſion, he was. received, but 
coldly hy the electot, who valued not the canſecanted roſe, nor 
would receive: id pablicly and in en mar day — 
by his procbare ord ys bo d, 1 2 barren: 

As:10 Luther, ene | ,orders«to; itequira the, elector 
to dblige him to retract, ort deny Hhiud Ds m ix proton; 
but wings wore got now to be carried, with 
Luther s. credit. being too: firmly eſtabhiſted. Beſides; <a — 
peror Maximilian happened to die upon the l athõf this meh, 
whoſe death greatly: — face of Affalrs, and me the 

1 more: able 0 determine Luther's fate. Militius thought 
it baſt; thesefore, th try what could be mee nh e 
means and 10 that and came to a ganference with 
poured:farth; many 4ommendations upon him, and'zarned 
n 


#2 4 * 10 mine Luahganifmp 56. rl fz7 2 
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could not but be deſtructive to the church. He blamed, at the 
ſame time; the behaviour and conduct of Tetzel; and reproved | 
dim with ſo much ſharpneſs, that he died of melancholy:s ſhore | 
time after. Luther, amazed at all this civil treatment, which 
be had never before experienced, commended Miltitius highly; 
owned, that, if they had behaved to him ſo at firſt; all the tron- 
bles, occaſioned by theſe diſputes, had been avoided j and did 
not forget to caſt the blame =_ Albert archbiſhop of Mentz, 
who had increaſed theſe troubles by his ſeverity. Miltitius alſo 
made ſome conceſſions ; as, that t le had been ſeduced: by 
ſalſe opinions about indulgences, erke etzel had given the 
occaſion, that the archbi bad ſet on Tetzel to — money, 
that Tetzel had exceeded the bounds: of his commiſſion, &c, 
This mildneſs and ſeeming candor; on the part of Miltitius, 
gained fo wonderfully upon Luther; that he wrote a moſt ſub- 
miſſive letter to the pope, on March 13, 1519.” Miltitius, how- 
erer, taking for granted, that they would not be —_— 7 
Rome with this letter of Luthers, written; as it Was; in g 
neral terms only, propoſed to refer the matter to ſome ot 
nent; and it was agreed detween them, that the elector 
of Triers ſhould be the junge, and Coblenta the place of _ 
ference: - but this came to nothing; for Luther/afterwards- 
ſome reaſons for not going to Cob tz, and the pope wou = 
refer: the matter to the elector of Trier 
Tru all theſe treaties, the doctrine of La G — 
prevailed greatly; and he himſelf received 
at hotne and abroad. The Bohemians a this time fort 
him à book of the celebrated John reg Who had fallen a 
martyr in the work of reſormation ; and alſo letters, in which 
they exhorted him to conſtaney and /perſeverarice;/owning; that 
the divinity which he taught was the pure, ſound and orthodox 
divinity. Many great and learned men had joined themſelves to 
him: the reſt Phili "p Melancthon, whom Frederic had 
invited to univerſity of Wittemberg in Auguſt, 1518, and 
Andrew Caroloſtadius archdeacon of that rn who. was a great 
Unguiſt. They deſired, if e draw over Eraſmus to 


their party; and to that end we find Meland — 
A 1 * 


Himfelf in a letter to chat great man, dated 
2519 fa Je + Marin Love, ho — 
5 © ings, — rn 

of im. Luther alſo himſelf wrote . Erase, im ee re 
jul; and even flattering terms CE 2 . — 
vir amabilis, ſi ita tibi viſum fuorit, hi ay rae 
e in Chriſto; tui certe — nee 
terum pro juſcitia fus itil meritum, quam ut in anguld f 
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writs: agelnſt Luther; but Had hitherto avoided che tik, vy 
ſaying, “ that Luther was too great a man ſor him to write 
againſt, and that he had learned more from one ſhort pa abe of | 
Euther, than from all the large books of Thomas Aquitias,”” 
Beſides, Eraſmus was all along of opinion, that len wobld 
not be found an bffsu,jfikay to end the differences; and eſta- 
bliſh PRIN due chlirch. Tired ont, however, at len 
with the im ies of che pope and the catholic princes, ind 
deſirous at the ſams time to bienſelf from the ſuſpicion! of 
favouring a cauſe which he would not ſtem to favour; he re-. 
ſolved to write againſt Luther? though;'as he tells: Melancthon, 
it was with ſome ce; and ke choſe free-will for the ſub- 
ject. His book was en tled; A distriba, or conference about 
free-will,” and was written with much moderation; and without 
perſonal refleQions.. He tells Luther in be preface, 1 that he 

not to take his differing ſrom him in opinion ill, becauſe 
. difering Frod ths jullge-” 
ment of popes, councils, univerſities, and doctors of the chick.” 
Luther was ſome time before: he anſwered Eraſmus's book, 
at laſt publiſhed a treatiſe De ſervo arbittio, or; Of the —4 
vitude of man's will;“ and though Melancthon dad promiſed 
Eraſmus, that Luther ſhould anſwer him with eivil i an mo- 
deration, yet Luther had fo little regard to Melan pro- 
miſe, that he never wrote any thing more ſevere. — 
Eraſmus of being careleſs about religion, and little ſolicitous what” 
became of it, provided the world Sontinued in ; and that 
his notions were rather philoſophieal than Chriſtian. " Eraſmus 
immediately replied to Luther, in a pisos called © Hyperaſpiſtesʒ 
in the Guſt; part of which he anſwers his güne din the” 
' ſecond: his perſonal teflectionngn 1 
ach; thought mar ——— af, th mou ren 

ugh not t was yet a 

oper preparative to a ſtep he took the year aſter; S 
Lim marriage with Catherine de Bore: | Catherine de Bore Wat a” 
gentleman s daughter, who had been'a nun, and was taken, as 


dye have ſaid, out of the nunnery f Nimptſcheh, in 152 
Luther had a deſign to e „ minift mite or 


Qrtamunden ; but ſhe did not like Glacius, and Luther 

her himſelf; June 13, 1525. This conduct of N vince 

i e . 
his awn. - He was even far:fome time! aſharned it Him- 

ſelf . and o.g. that his had made him ſo deſpicable; 
that he 3 humiliation would he angels, and ver 

the devils.” Melanchon found him 0 ufflicted withiwhatihe* 

had done, that he. wrote: ſome letters of confoltion'e — 


adds, however, that ( this accident 
iis uſe, as it:tends to humble him 
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ſays hey 4,no6-only-for ®:. itieſt, dut! for! any man, bans 
elated amd puſſed up q great ſuceels giving bceaſion 0 tho 

n hight mind, not only, as:the:orator* Er in fools, hut 
ſometimes even in wiſe men. It was not. ſo much the mar+ 


with which it was done, that occaſioned the cenſures paſſed: 
Luther. He married very ſuddenly, and at a time when Cone 
many Was undar the miſeries of war, which was ſaid 


at leaſt to ere It was: thought alſo an 


indecent thing iu 2 man of forty-two years of age, who was 
then as he declared, raſtoring the; goſpel and. reforming man- 
kind, to involve himſeli in marriage. with a woman of fix and 
twenty, either through incontinence, or any account Whatever. 
But Luther, as ſoon as he bad recovered; hiimſolf a little _ 
his abaſhment, aſſutned his former air of intrepidity, 
boldly ſupponed: what he had done with reaſons. * — a 
wilgy ſays he, lin ohedience to my father s commands, and 
haſtewed he confummation, in order ta prevent impediments, 
and ſtop che tongues of ſlanderers. It appears from his own 
confeſſions, that this reformer was very fond of Mrs. de _ 
and uſcd-to:call/hetihis: Catherine; which made profane people 
_ think and/ (ſay {wicked (things of him: and therefore, ſays 
L married of aifudden; not only that I might; not be. lied 
to heat Ahe clamours which I knew would be raiſed againſt me, 
dut to ſtap the mouths: of thoſe who, reproached. me: with: Ca- 
therins de Bore: Ianther, alſo!) gives us to underſtand, that he 
digit. — ag. concurring with. his grand ſcheme of 
the ies. See; ſays 5 they are thus mad, 
I have myſelf, that, before I die, I may be found 
by God ir in Abd. ſtate in which I was created; .and;: if: po ſſible, 
retain nothing of 1 popiſh life. Therefore let them 
| 1 will be their laſt farewell; for my mind 
ahet;:i;ſhall: ſoon be called by God unto bis grace: 
WW nt my father 's commands, :1;have:takena wife. In 
another letter he ſpeaks thus: 4% hope I shall live A little 
BED abd/I>would-n6t deny this laſt obedience to my father, 
who required it in hopes of i ne, and: allo Pee We deen 
trigas Jchave taught. 8. 4 Nn Joni & 194 14G Lab, 
Luther, notwithſtanding, was not himſelf: ahogeiber. latiefied 
with, $heſe-reaſors.ci Her did not . think the ſtep he had taken 
could be — on the principles of human — 
genes ; and therefore we find irn, im other places, e Ad 
ing to account for it from a ſupernamtal impulſe. The ue 
mem ataongſt us are greatly ay N lays, tie; ( they are 
pr art thing ta be. af n the diſgnile-of; the. 
üer. which it is tranfatted, namely, of the young 


myſelf; e 
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in wicked. And elſew here: „ The Lurd brought me fud- 
denly, when I was thinking of other inattersßg to a /marringe 


with. Catherine de Bore; the hon. His — rear 
favoured this fappoſition. Thus ſays Mela 12 A forthe 


unresſonablenefs and want of cbnſideration” in this marri 
on which account our adverſaries will. chiefly flander us, we 
muſt take heed leſt that diſturb us: for perhaps there is ſomt 
fectet, or ſomething dine touched under it, concerning which 
it does not become vs to enquirs tob cùriouſſy; nor ougiit we to 
regard the ſeoffs of thoſe who exerciſe neither piety towards 
God, nor virtue towards men.“ But whether was un 
thing divine in it or not, Luther found himſelf extremely 
in his new ſtate, and eſpecially after his wife had brought hm a 
ſon. My rib Kate,” ſays he in the joy of his heartz' 'defives 
her compliments to you, and thanks you for -the'favonr-of yout 
kind letter. She is very well, throu 3 he is 
obedient and complying with mein all things, and more agree- 
able, I thank God, — I could — that 1 would 
not change my poverty for the wealth of 'Creeſus/” He was 
ſay, Seckendorf tells us, “ that de would nat exchange 
his wife for the kingdom of France, nor for the viches of the 
Venetians, and that for three reaſons: firſt, becauſe ſhe had: been 
given him by God, at the time when he implored the afliftance 
of the Holy Ghoſt in finding à good wife ? ſecondly beean 
though ſhe was not without faults, yet ſhe had fewer than bt 
women: and, thirdly, becauſe the religiouſly obſerved the 
Jugal — owed him.” There was at firſt a reporty\that 
Catherine de Bore was brought to 'hed ſoon after her marliage 
with Luther; but. Eraſmus, who had wrote that news to o 
his friends, acknowledged the falfity-of it a little after. Dake 
his own- humorous account of this matter, in one of Ristletters; 
dated the 13th of Mareh, f © yaa up « Luther's' marriage 4s 
certain; the report of his wife's being ſo ſpeedily'br6ught-te 
bed is falſe ; but J hear ſhe is now with child. If the-commor 
ſtory be true, that antichriſt ſliall be born of à monk and w WW, 
as ſome pretended, how many thouſands of -antichtifts are Wo 
in the world already? I was in hopes, that a wife "would have 
made Luther a little tamer: but he, contrary to all expeaanon; 
has publiſhed, indeed, a moſt elaborate; but as 'virtleft'sib&ok 
ainſt me, as ever he wrote.” "What will become of the'þatific 
raſtnus, to be obliged to defend upon the ſtage; t He 
life hen gladiators are uſuall;Fdiſhiſſe@ from: t ſerNce nd 
| not omy t fi ht, but to fight With beaſts??? {3-261 $11 1:0528 03 Za: 
But let us Jeave Luthers weUdirls,- and pals en ta former 
— Sibrofiripottaint, 4698 perdag;s led driviling; The d 
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and ſix, other, deputies, aQed in his. name. Sear. gf 
ony, and the handgrave of. Heſſe, e ther s 
came 10 it. At tfie of ', upon the 


Tepktich er _ were to be | 1 
wagen e 6 Thar eee «dof 2 
members of tithe .gier ſhould: Preſeribe the moos bf 
CT ſigion, and 'the” ancient discipline of 
| nyo in" ter tradifion.; N gig oi hey" 

4 ors 


contraty; | 

moo er beſt, ee the 
Tae on iS this matter, vi 
en whos = 


2 2 
ir Luther 506 J 
— Fog an 525 ws eh , 2 
e £6n 
rap ready 0 wi ot A 


ary | „ foreſceing that N 


5 a the 


. ald me eee any 
would be in daf ee 
e e 11 


tion: vin. I ner fo for hs weir religion 
and the'public | x" 55 at coe in « Germany, or. 
a getierdl* one in Cfufſtendom, which ſhould be opened within 
0 — thould be ſent to the „ to Gelire him to 

F return 
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| return to Germany as ſoon. as he could, and to. held a eil; 
and that, in the mean time, "ip princes and ſtates ind fo de. ſo de- 
75 themſelyes e the edit oY G ors as to be able 
ive an account ir carriage. to God and the em or.“ | 
0 ng this reſolution of i Ne Hh 6, FE 105 earch, the, deko -t 
Saxony, and {Aeris of He os 2 0 0 


traſb urg kalen to 155 1 op ence 
oſe who 5 90 fol 125 new doctrine, xy to e the cities 
of Francfort and Ulm. into itz. but the deputies coul ive 
no other 1 than that they would conſult their Nip 

it. Affairs were now in great confuſion in Germany; ap they 
were nor leſs, fo. in Italy; for a quarrel, arole bot Teen, the Th 
and the dee. W W which me: was twice. tak 155 an 


pope impriſo princes, were thus employed. in 

quarrelling wit each AR Luther, Feen in FarLyIng 08 the 

work of 't en FI vl oppo bog the een 

by combating De Anabapt ilts. 7 o1ber, d 

2 taken by % 8 £ his, 5 » with * 1 K of 
Rome, had ſprun ly p and £1 abliſhed, e A  Jevera 


| Places, In 152 her Was. e 50 'feize 
ee of the flo + 700 the | heart bo 81 ne Ft Hut | 
105 end to his life; ut recoyeting . Len a th 2 COUP 
EC 


ond time with a: — ritual tem tatign, wh 15 25 
laphum Satanæ, . en of colin 8 25 he oy 
us, to perceive A ts le ft.car a pr 8 as it we 


the waves of the ſea, and this not — 6 in but alſo without 
his bead; and ſa vio = withal,. c Baches © Ae Poa 
he Was going, to A Fee oben, be = only 

the 15 part Id ERS 407 8 br W 1 
at 10. 


over chilly, apy 
bile, he Yd 

Arn, and te Sie che 
dom, which, he had. _ often t - 
fi ſityation, he. made. a will, ſor he had: 

as again with child, ie in 

che care of heaven: 3 Lord | 
that thou, wouldſt have me poor, upon 
5 ' heither houſe, nor land, f DOT 

Thou haſt wen me a wits 294 

ir b. eech thee,,u 5 r thy care, and > preſerve hem, as hed 


e was, however, itted tq, recover from. 
120 a nds . but e 1 500 1 Trobe of ir ne we. 
Nis Rege as one of the ſe vereſt mop e ECT, receiy 
from Satan. N AT 14 
Tbe troubles Germany being not ikely ee 1 
e emperor wt rc to, call a diet; at Spires in 1 $29, 1 to 2 
quire. the aſt lance of the princes of the FO EPL: hh = 


Y Lurks, 
£32127 57 1 5 * 


EO HER  &# 


Turks, . « "taken, Buds ir 1 55 "to find oi ſome means of 
alla ne he 5 5 1 np in” gion, which incieafed daily, In, 
this ee Fe . and, after, ſeyeral dates, 
the 10 'of t 12 0 dier of 5 5 was again agreed to, in 


ae : 21995 g the Ft ütion of” 4 

1 1 1 7 emp ure Thopld AQ. ir in ft 4 

a 1 that” ey ag 505 4 Len der count 0 their th an 
nagement to per r. But, e ſorhe had 


taken occaſion from r pon terms, Xo „maintain all "Gris! 
of new docktines, "hisy new decree in this diet, ho ex | 
plain that of the Kane 8 it Was 7 That 
in thoſe places where the edict of” hitherts, been 
obſetyed, they ſhould ſtill Keep to 2 ee me 58 it, till a 
council ſhould be called by the emperor ;' that ny who had 
taken up new opinions, and could 2 brought to quit them 
without the hazard of ſome Teaitibn, ſhould be quiet 'for the 
future, and not admit of any. alterations till the meetiog'of the 
council; that the new doctrine about the euchariſt, Which had 
been ſtarted of late, ſhould not be entertained; that the maſs 
ſhould oof, be left, off, nor the celebration of it be hindered, 
even in whole 85 laces whete the reformed doctrine prevailed; that 
the Anab ſhould be proſcribed; that the miniſters of the 
word of Ga ould preach it according to the — retation 
of the church, od bol abſtain from ſpeaking of y other 
doctrines, till "the N ſhould meet ; that” al he provinces 
of the empire "ſhould live in desde, and not commit acts of 
hoſtility upon "one" another, Under 2 pretence of religion ; and 
that one 11 45 ce ſhould not protect the ſubjects of aibther.*** 9 
5 or ke of Saxony, (for Frederic' was dead) the 
* of Erneſtus and Francis dukes of Lunen- 
burg, the lan TO wp Heſſe, and the prince of Anhalt, pro- 
teſted againſt this decree of the diet. Their reaſons were, 
That they ought” not to do any thit ng to infringe upon the de- 
termitation If The” former diet, which had granted” liberty in 
religion, till the Holding of the council; that that refoluiſon, 
hayi been tak n by OY 253 conſent. df all the members 
of the empire, curd not repealed. but by the like confent ; 
that, in the diet of Nuremberg, che original cauſe of all the” 
| differences 1 in, religion was ken into, and that, to alla) 
ther, (hey batt ered to tlie pope eighty articles, to which his 
holineſs J given no anſwer; that the effect of their conſulta- 
tions had always been, thax the beſt | wp bd end diſputes and fe- 1 
form. abuſes * 0 Hod 2 council; that they could not ſuffer 
opinions to be fgrced from them, which they* judged true and 
agrecable 10 me Word of ' God, before the cone] was held; that 
their miniſters had proved, by invincible arguments taken out of” 
ſeripture, that tlie” Popitth, = was 3 9 — 6 


- 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, and the pra 
could not agree to what was EA 10 the diet; * they k "4 
the judgement of their churches concerning the preſence 

body and blood of Chriſt in. the och; » 705 tat they yo 


nion, becauſe the) were neither fat ö 
could indeed venture to approve of rag * 5 preaching, 
the goſpel according to the interpretation foo mls in the church, 

ſince that did not etermide he ner, i being yet in dilpute 
what was the true church ; that chere Was, nothing more cer- 
tain than the word met, e which en l ou itſelf, 1 


therefore they Tale 155 Wen 4 $i 10175 e 
nent in 3 


taught but t and Ne 
e, and that, all human träditions 


they are the dul A Rr 
are uncertain; tar t the decree, 993 he W et, bby made 
ad *ipfallibly 


the preſervation of eic ut tha 
beget Wars and troubl es. Hp ſe a hey could. ber 
prove of the decree of the' 1 50 hut yet 1 5 Kit 9 2 
925 ſhould he blame-worthy, till a council, eithe 
national, ſhould de held, 8 Fourteen SY 
Nen Ulm, Coullanice” Retlingen, | 
mingen, Landow, Kempten, Hai Woo, Inj | 
Nortlingen, J. Gal, Joined . in this e 1 5 
1 


inio writing, and publiſhed- e of A an 
ſtrument, in hich 7 25 i 1. done, 


y e foo Arat ant 
to the emperor, a future counc either g 0 or . or 
to unſuſpected judges; and en inted deputies 
tis Gore . be. 


to ſend to the emperor, jo, petition, that 
revoked... This was the famous 8 
name of Proteſtants to the eformers i in „ 
Aſter this, the Proteſtant” princes, Roe to Day a firm” 
league among themfelves, and with the eines, that . 
might be able to elend 2 other againſt: the mpeg 
Catholic princes. This league had been ſeveral l 
defore; but, after the proteſtation juſt 25 4 aten it 
neceſſary not to delay it any longer, and ſo Ves up a form of” 
it at Nuremberg, The deputies of the princes and cities being 
met at Swaback, the affair Was there pro ſed; but the depu- 
ties of the elector of dy alledgi at. ſines this 1 
was made for the ſecurity, of the. true eng doctrine 
ought all unanimoully to 4 about this doctrine; they or 
therefore, that a ſummar their goctrine, contained in ſeveral 
heads, ſhould be read, that it might | Tenn, and a one. 
unanimouſly by the whole aſſembly. puties of th e Pro- 
teſtants at os diet of Spires ſoon Pi 47 "Sept, 12, waited 
| Upon the emperor at Placentia,, where he ſtayed a little, as he 
returned from his coronation at POW and, aſſured him, Gat, 
A _ I LP" t 


ern 15 5 
0 . 8 


os this they W 
Mg 4 4 re, ace 
eis day that they" beg Mee ion, and'a favourabl 
anſwer's 5 the" eee ey had" preſented him.“ The em- 
their fubwHon, promiſed them 52 ; - | 
e HE 
— Worn a that 4 2 the At e ned 
i rve peace” it 
* Sach, yt. His allies, ought to ap ove of 
it z that de deſired a council 35 much us the 1 "thi 
not Have" been neceffary, if the edit of Worms had been diily 
executed; that what had been once enacted by the*majbt par 
of the thembets of the dict could hat be di ſannulled by the 9p. 
Bacre to eg : that he had written to tlie Vector of 
* ou 
20 Aw were neceſſary at this W 
was in EE. mae ST, K hin The 


und others, eive and execute the —_— of the dle 
a ee drew vp an ry i 


they Would me ſdoner ſubmit" to his order 


t to be preſented o the empero Wiley 
; ar he confined them 190 "ek | lods 
3 Peda + hive to write into Germany | 

ee of whe depurits, who hap 455 biene e 

Ale e given, Wr ame k6\ the fehate #24. Nu- 
retnberg abut all that Rad and his atk Int. Was 

mitzec do the elector of Saxony, the kahdgrade 2 n 
r oor es, — 3 in 7 


55 85 . 5 
, tk t'r £0 tw 
We een the edict of 


hey pe referrin 
To ray os 

for hat ing nfured 
copfiiration to be 7 in a full 


. The Pro- 

elf dene 

11 pwever, bo 7 
Afterwards 


called « The confeſſion of Au ' was drawn up by Me- 
lanRhon, the moſt moderate” - al er's followers, as W 
| "Us alſo. 


100 


2. — * Beate in fe 
Worts — 
the bert 
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He reviſed and corrected it ſeveral, FRE" 
En could han Aly pleaſe Luther at lad. Majm- 
bourg ſays, however, that Luther: was eng y pleaſed. with 

ut, when: Melancthon ſent a, cop o 1 x14. * Secken · 


dorf does not conttadict. 1 it, "hut Jells us, oy 
glad of 1 opportunity. wat: Was . letting, the the wor 
ow what he and his fol Owens. ys 


elector of Sax the Seb of, 5 | + en 
Francis 1 e ſwiek burg. e 
eſſe, the 2 7 UGH Fog and the .depuucs,of the Cities, of 
Retlinge Ny bane 154; 5 505 ' * RING 


12 5 but to it denn ad, 


plate the m ed: (6 2 2 — 
monk ſhould, ie to give the o trude a ſhock, 


that there needed but ſuch, another Coptic to N nn, it, may 
be well eſteemed a mighty. wark.. He did indeed litile elſe; 
for, the -remainder of his life Was ſpent in exhoming princes, 
ſtates, and univerſities, to confirm tie Reformation, which 
been brought about through him; and publiſhing from time to 
time ſuch writings as might encourage, 4. and EN. them in 
doing it. The emperor threatened rw uniſhments with 
armies, and t 2 pope pes with bul * n 
Luther cared for none of their threats. Thi friend and coad · 
jutor Melancthon was not ſo indifferent for Melancthon had a 
great deal of ſoftneſs, moderation, and ad dense in his temper, 
which made him very uneaſy, gh even. ſorrowful i in the preſent 
diſorders. Hence we find many of Lather's Ietters,, written on 
purpoſe to comſori him 2 55 ſeveral diſtroſſes and anxieties, 


J am,” ſays he, ig i much weaker than 
you in R REEF may c. thoſe. conflicts private, 
which, I have with the Al. ga you 25 much weaker. than 


me in public. Von are all ditddence in the 
the contrary, am very ſangying, becauſe I am confident. it is a 
juſt and a true cauſe, the.cauſe; of God and of Chriſt, nh 
E not look pale and tremble ;.wheress, the caſe; is 


public cauſe ; I. on 


erent with te in my private conflicts, ho am a very mi 

inner, and therefoxe have great reaſon to look pale and tremble. 

pon this account it is, that I can be almoſt an indifferent ſpee- 
af the Fapiſts 


tator amidſt all the noi and hullyings af the F 
ſor if we fall, the king af C ril falls with us ; anf, 1 i 
* 


ſhould Jl, 1 had rather fall with Chriſt, than ſtand with Ca 


So farther: N * 
E . r 


recable to that e of calmneſs | 
W . T4, tee uteropt 2 
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wines management | and has mo 9 5 EE 12 
i See to take pla e?“ . This Lid Was written in 
l g n 15 533 Luther wrote 2 67 & iſs 10 the citizens of 
duct ks had ſuffered ſome hardſhips for adhering to yo | 
confeſſion of fairh; in which, among other thin 
r ay, he devil is the' hoſt, and the nay Is his inn 7 
rerever you come, you ſhall be ſure to find hid 0 jy ot.” | 
He had alfo about this time 'a terrible controverſy with George 
duke 5 Saxony, who had ſuch an averſion to Luther” s docttine, 
that he obliged his ſubjects to take an bath, that they would 
never embrace it. Sixty or ſeventy citizens of Leipſic, how- 
ever, were found to * 3 a little from the Catholic | 
doctrine, in ſome pays or other, and they were known pre- 
viouſly to have'confulted! Luther about it; upon which George 
complained to the elector oy that Luther had not only abuſe 
his perſon, but alſo: preached up rebellion among his ſubjeRts. | 
The elector ordered” Luther to be sequsinted with this, and to 
be told; ar the ſatne time, that if he did not clear himſelf of 
the charge; he could not poſſibly eſcape puniſnment. 
Luther caſily refuted the accuſation, by Proving, that he had 
been ſo fur from ſtirring up his ſubjects againſt him, on the ſcore 
of religion; tat, on the Waaler, he had exhorted them rather 
to 2 — greateſt hardſhips, "and epen ts ſuffer” themſelies 
to an 99 9 
In 153, the' Bidle rendſſkted by dim te Gelban wils firſt 
printed,” us the ol privitege,' dated zt Bibliopolis, under the 
cleQor's own hand, thews; and it as ubliſhed the year 
after. He ao" ubliſhed this" ear 3 bo ot Maſſes 
and the conſecrati AN open thoſe A which "hs relates a confer- 
ence he had with we d thoſe points; - for itiis remark- 
able in Luthers whoſe: biſtary, „ that he never had any conflicts 
of any kind 8 bur hs. devi was alway His . 
In Feb. 1537, an aflernbly'was held at Smalkäld about matters 
of religion, to whielvLnt Fand Melancthon were called. At 
this meeting Luther was ſeined with: ſo grievous an illneſs, that 
there Was no hope of his recovery." "He was afſicked with the 
ſtone; and Rad 4 "of utſne far eleven days, In this 
1 condition he 4 undertake "travel; Gere 


l his ſtiends cou, ſay and 00 to prevent” tn: 157 3 es 

however; was attende with" « de effect, for. 

his . [depary to be ' A's he was 2 =] 
- made" His will} in which he dequearhed: his * [8 

do dis friends and brethren; y to ate” fte 


oſt W & Pettis eram e mee ens N mort dus ge 


11 
# + Ty 2 
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(hat. is, 1 7 te D Fopetx in m liſe, and ſhall be iu 

15 ; gear 7 pope e the court of . finding it 
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it iwpoſy 
ith” 5 e wg e have r recourl 

ſtrat hey affecte er ay 
Fer ak ind 4 Fo 5 


ee. 


Wine on 15 
violent extreme, Vet what he bad p 
| meaſures was not, entirely without 12 * b eee 
| . 0 Fl ſeeming Uf v 0 moderation and, Pius 1 4 1 
Clement VII, 1 195 formation on firſt among them · 
e and even went ſo e for. 2. coùhncil id 
por FT 1 that pur ole. But 7. reated this farce. as it 
ſerved to be treatec 90 u 287 5 and detected it immediately; 
and, to en it tie 5 e cauſed..; 85 fn ig 15 — 
drawn, i h was repreſe 8 th ie 
a throne, ſome cardinals i484 my tally ao 
g to evacuate upwards and ae ok 
eee as Melchior Adam exp rg Its hs i 
over againſt the title-page, to, let oe readers ſes 
ſcope and deſign of the bock; which Mas, to ex 
ing and artifice, with Which thoſe ſubtle; SN 
75 — and Reh themſe 155 from thejrerrors, and FR 
uther publiſhe it the lame time er 0 a e 0 
pretended Grant 0 Conſtan ine to. Ivel 


and alſo © letters of. John Huf eh ſhop priſon 
ar Conſtance to the Bohemians. «nc "ard Tas bis 


In this 1 manner was employed till. his 
pened 1 in 1 546. That n accompanied 

paid a viſit to his own Ai 1 py hich be ad 
years, and returned Nea in ſafety. 
\ called thither again b ten caxls Xt 

differences 9 5 Weir ho | 
| 27 been uſed to ack | 9 2 DON iu | 
4 f Mansfelt, 5 —— to 


#1 r}; 


ha 


eben, a town in the Bos 0 
30 his country what ſeryice he _ + EVEN. in this, way... Preach- 
his laſt ſermon, therefore, at, \ (as jk Jan- 17, he ſet 
the 23d; and at Hall in. Saxony Jod wah Jul us Jonas, 
with whom be {tayed three days, hegt Roby 2 were Wh 
23th, he paſſed TY the riyer y ith his three: ſons, 29d. 
Fonas;. and being i in; ſome dan dangers, he faid ae dechor, 


not you 1555 it would rejoice 18 * EKCEEC att 1 . 
you, 1 55 my ' three 2 e dr 5 n he en- 
tered x 1 of 0 * af. Magaiels he Ty 
al bart 90 e tg NE [roy le arg t — 
1 0 at the Tame time ov it w 
Ke woul 10 bY. e ſaid, that theſe it 50 ſick _ came, 


Ewe: of this, 


however, 


| upon! him, when he had [any great bulinels t to u 
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LUTH * 


| pot recover, but died Feb. 18, in bis 636 

Ain b Ge 3, ono e 
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* ti the mt e F oy - had far ee or 


twice, and the pope, will 9 — — agdinſt it. 
Soon after, his body was put * 22 and carried 
with funeral pomp to the 7 1 . 
| preacher n the occaſion. The earls of Mansfelt 
deſired, that his ſhould be interred i in their territories 
but the eleQor. of — inſiſted upon his being brought back 
on N . | 
uried wit perhaps ever happened to a 
private man. Princes, —— nobles, ſtudents without nom: 
r, attended the. procſin; and 1 NMelancthon made his fi : 


oration. 

. — falſehoods were invented by the Papiſts ha ths 
ſaid, that he died ſuddenly; others, that he killed 
„that the devil ſtran gled him; others, that his 
— 2, ſo. abominably, that they were forced to leave it in 
the way, as it was carried to be interred. Similarflanders'were 
even invented about his death, while he was yet alive; for 
—— was publiſhed at Naples, and in other 1 oo 
before, wherein was given the following account [Y] , 
— Rs | y lick, defired to communicate, and 
3 — the 3 As he was dyi 
he dere his body might be laid che altar, to he-adored; 
ky that. requeſt. being buried. When, lo! 
22 there aroſe: a furious tempeſt, as if the world 
at an end; ag terror was univerſal, Some, in-lifti 
their hands up ived, that the hoſt, which the 

deceaſed had had preſumed 16 „ was ——— nded in the. air: 
which it. was he a 


EST 


— 


nm worn 


give! dhe mot. effcktuel reforition of this accu of hit deat; 
forth an advertiſement of his bot er alive ; and, to be even 
with the Papiſts for the malice they had in this invention, 
wrote a bobk at the ſame time to hes Papacy was 
ſounded by the devil.“ In the mean timo, now we are I 
of the malice of the Papiſts towards Luther, e muſt not forg 
a generous action of the emperor r Charles V. which is an excehb-t 
tion w it. While Charles's troops quiartefed at 2 in 
1547, which was one year after Luther's death, a ſoldier gave 
Lither's effigies, in the church of che caſtleg two ſtabs with his 
dagger; and the Spaniards earneſtly deſtred that his tomb 2 — 
be pulled down, and his bones dug up and burnt: but the ein- 
ror wiſely anſwered, F have "nothing" farther to do with 
Luther : he — — Judge, "whoſe" juriſdiction it 


is not lawful for me to uſurp. Know, that I ks not war 
with the dead, but with the lin „who ſtill make war with 
me. He would not therefore ſi r Mis tomb to be demoliſhed 
and he forbad __ ages ap of chat nature, 3 po 
death. a $44 34681. 1 Fre Ws 8 92 
0 Martin-Luther's life,” ſays Atterbury Z, KOs 
nual warfare; he was engaged againſt the united forces of the 
Papal world, and he ſtood the ſhock" of them bravely Phe endow 
courage and ſucceſs. He was à mar certaivily of high endo 
ments of mind, and great virtues; he had u vaſt underſtandin 
which raiſed him up to a pitch of learnin nknown to the 
in which he lived; his knowledge in Se "rx ae 
his elocution nods y; and his wa way of reaſoning wh all the ſub- 
tilty that thoſe plain truths he r: his thoughts 
were bent always on great deſigns, and he had a reſolution fitted 
to go through with them the afſurance-of his mind way not to 
be thaken or 'furprized ; and that iz of his (for T know” 
not what elſe to call it) — diet of Worms, as ſucht a 
might have become the days of the Apoſtles. Lis life was holy; 
and when he had deiſure for retirement, ſewere : his virtues 
active chiefly, and homilitieal, not thoſe lazy ſullen ones of the 
cloiſter. le had no ambiron but in de ſervice of God: for 
other things, neither his enjoyment or Wiſhes ever went hi Sher. 
than the bare conveniences of wing He wWus of a — 
ticularly averſe to covetouſneſs, or any baſe ſin j and — 
even to a fault, without reſpe&t w his ewnoteaſions; If _ 
tms crowd of virtues a failing crept” in, we muſt remem 
that an- Apoſtie hi mſelf had not been ürrepfovable; ff. in che 
body of his doctrine one fla is to be ſen; yer the'greateſt Hgbes 
of the Church, and in the pureſt times of it were, we kn 
not exacbim'all their| opinions. Upon the whole; we have ce 
5 Lr] Epiſtolary Correſpondenes, vol. iii. P. 449. 
2; | tainly 


LUTiHER: * 


gpeat-renſty $01 break; out/in the \pdodſe of ithe propher, 
Ho beautiful eee vag een dme x 
that ngen e e bY Ene iu 
We will cloſe ci lug, but, we truſt, not unintereſting vo- | 
count of the great of the Reformation, by ſabjoini 
2 few opinions, Which have deen upon — dy — 
. pes Fg 
party, may enable the i 
reader to form 2 tolerably j ae the man. Let father 
Simon. ſpeak of -him-for the. P ile, and tell us what ſort M a 
tranſlator and interpreter of re he was; for this is 2 
part of his character which, we mult be ſolicitous to know, when 
F of Melatey and Faperiin by th gry wind 
overgrown on by the * 
of God. Luther, ſays this critical author [ a], 
folk Proteſtants who: ventured) to tranſlate the Bible into the 
tongue from the Hebrew text, although he' underſtood 
He tem but very indifferently. As he was of a free and bold 
ſpirit, he accuſes St. — of i i ee in the Hebrew tongue 
2 v0 n for 


CREED = f 
faults, very numerous. In ano place dae 
of — bus as'a commentator, in the follow 
Proteſtant's patriarch, was 

ation of the whole Bible, both 


— to no 


other: — 2 opinions, which he ines 
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were not of his opinion, he much Uluſtrate the word 
of God; yet one may joys dy hib ohn bockt, that he was 
a turbulent and — man, who bubu in eds fafhy wit 
and quickneſs of invention. "There ——_ . —.— — 


in his commentaries upom the Bible; every 
and as he had vine be ht g 
ſody of -theological queſtions, than _ R 
—— text: to which we 
ſtanding, and uſually followed his" — — 6f hit — 
This is the language of theſe" in We chart of Rome) whis 
of Luther with any degres of modemtion; for the gene 
rality allow him neither parts; nor den . e unebenen. 
inteſlectual or moral. den he win not only ns 
divine, but even an y und calurriniator of all 


committed £ große, „er ar hee 
— errors againſt the priae 


They accuſe him of having — "ry Siri e ee 


2 with his Conſcience — — 

po tn of it, _ fell 2 —ͤ— 2 8764 
faid, he would renounce | 
would allow him s pleaſant übte 1b yeirvepar-emnth, And, 
Jeſt we ſhould wonder that ſo onſtrous und mach bender 
mypiety ſhould be found in a mere n eite; 
no ſcruple to ſay, that” — — 
many mote ſuch cee rand 


- Kinds-of ſcienee; and that 


— tw wis a e whoſe Tate = 
He treated the pope's bulls and 3 . 
that is, he heartily deſpiſed” bot. inf te- e t 

be owned, that he often gave —— 


he ought, and 4 wor l his - writings" 

crowned heads Which it is allways .. 

man has his foible, and n was Rise . 
N his apphieatton to letters, '£ 
ng the times 2 lived og His chieF'p wes 1 — —_— | 
* ane 5 — array 
e -relipion i —— 

— with which it had N 
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in a critical time; and it muſt *. Prey ed, that ſeveral. 
circumſtances chncdirel to favour him rning | e 
that time among the "laity ; while churchmen not only ſuck. 
cloſe to their barbariſm, but perfocuted the learned, 1775 gave. 
offence to all the world dy an undridled and * orf 
His works were collected after his death, and Printed at 
Wittemberg in ſeven volumes folio. e de Poſs, ſt ny ived, 
her hufband a few years, and continued. the firſt year 1 er. 
widowhood at coming © thou Luther had” ale b 0 


ſeek another place of reſi | She went from. 15 in 1 
when the town was ſurrendered to the emperor Charles , 
Before her departure, ſh e had received 4 piles of bf fy. DE 
from Chriſtian III. wy Hil 2 9 58 j and the! e 
ony, and the counts of nsfelt, ha tokens of t 25 
liberality, Wich theſe additions atv Ws had 1 
the had wherewithal to maintain bertel r N 
ſomely. She returned to Wittetbe 
ſtored to the elector, where ſhe 85 in a (ds 
manner, till the plague obliged her leave it again 
She ſold wat ſhe ad at "itiEmberg rg, and. retized to Tor; 
with a reſolution to end her life” there. A Poor mi! 4 
chance befel her in her } Journey / thither 1 xroved Fatal to 
her. The horſes rowing unru > Af RE, 
fhe leaped « out of 13 vehicle ſhe was conveys eap- 
ing, bad a fall, of Which ſhe died obo + 3 
| after, at Torgau, Dec. 20, 1584 { She w * 111 ot 8 
great church, where her tomb and epitaph 3 ſcen 
and the univerſity of Wa 11 op 5 ut ee 
becauſę the plague raged at W. Mk YR. 4 pub lic pr pro-. 


81 1777 cerning the age, Fora . 
(BENEDETTO) an lian paint 555 was botn at Flo- 
15 in Wee He was the 9 1 ple of "Dominico Gabfani, 
to whom he was committed Py, is father 3. Jafags Lutti : and, at. 
twenty -four, his merit was. dged equal to that of his "maſter. 
Thie famous K. en at Roe den empted him to vor city, where. 
the grand duke furniſhed him with the means of rſuing bis 
88 giving him an apartment In the Campo Martio. Il: i!) | 
ny Was to have worked under Ciro Ferti; but, on his ar- 
he found that maſter dead, Which gave * hb the , greateſt. 
| 3 yet he 1 his ſtudies With reat. 2 plication, and 
ſoon acquired ſuch. an eſteem for his ability © in. TW art, 25 bis 
works became much valued and ſought for, in En K 
and Germany. The emperor Knighted him ; and the ler of 
Mentz ſent, with his patent of nighthbod, a cfoſs ſet with 
diamonds. "Lutti was never ſatisfied with himſelf ; yet, thou 
he. often retouched his — they never un "+ Teams oe 
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he al cha for the better, and his. laſt thought was ald | 
th he beſt. me flowly to. work ; but; when once 1 | 
engaged, he never quitted- it but with diffculty. His pencil was 
freſh and vigardus; his manner, which was tender and delicate, 
was always well conſidered, and in an excellent taſte ; union 
and harmony rei throuz ghout his pictures; but, a8 he at- 
tached himſelf el to excel in e, N. is not r 
correct. n 3; | 
He was . with all the various 3 of the aſſes 
rent maſters ; he. was fond of ancient pictures, and ſometimes 
dealt in them z he ha r painted any but eaſel pics, which 
are ſpread th moſt countries. Thee are only three. pub- 
lic works of his Kno n at Rome, vi. a Magdalene in the church 
of St. Catherine of Siena, at Monte Magna Napoli ; the pro- 
phet Iſaiah, in an oval, St. John de Lateran; and St. Anthony 
of Fadua, in the ods of the Holy Apoſtles. There is like- 
wiſe at the palace Alba ani, at the four fountains, a miracle of 
My Pia, een by, his hand, which is. his waſtes pace; there 
1 likewile a cieling of his in a room at the conſtable Colonna 8. 
nd ahetber her, in the palace of che marquis Catoli. 2 2000 77 
Luiti wWa3s 8 able 72 2 2 picture of St. Euſebius, [biſhop 
of Vera dei or Turin, 45 Which he had received. A 
. iſed to get it roady at a ſet ine. But 
veral diſputes ng between hart and thoſerw e 
, ought. on, through of” fir of, (i 8, of 
ah 51 at Rome, in 1724, aged 58. His executors were 
ob] 1 00 eat ne hh the picture was afterwards: 
ao NY Care 2 one of ae ous . 
: es, ] gu great re tion is. | | 
06 of this gh Leo "Them are. alſo r 
among 8 K 1 Gaziona Sar, Bealee Fiaſtorini, _ 
Anze. . 3 T3 4-10 * 8 {4 
- -Lugti is blamed! for not havin placed his:Ggures| . . 
oully; . a manner an to throw. A part of the arms and 
Key 25 de E e _ he poſſei ES, his 
alt eran E 8; A „to give more 7 An N 
def ſubject they treated, have inttoduced into er der 
ground of their pictures, e ch perſoms on horſeback, 8 


af 3 and 2 oben W pan ak 
appears. Ar 15 W 14 Aid. eit & '4 ** IRE - iN 
ti Was, lively: ns a werlalob; de had. 2 Leeren in his 
| evict Ree as It pied him to treat eve e body with 
eſteem ane 


E civility, ſo it al N him a return, 

112 ſpoke: well in general of alb his contem 
MTs. but contracted: mo particular acquaintance: with: Gow 
though he as principal of the academy of. St. Luke; nor — 
. eum N protection of the ee be never uten 
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and. wha very ſeldom yidred bin vin , chat he 

| ion of a ainter is to da well we pr 
in the galery of the deer Palatine at Du Duſſeldorp, is a pe- 

Rar; this inter, repreſcating St. Anne. packing the Vizgin 

to read, ere is a commutinon of the ons 
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"LUXEMBOURG (Faaxcis Hrkar br Mares 
_ _ a very celebrated general and mateſchal of Frabce, 
ſon of the famous Bomeville, who was be- 
e under Louis XII, for fighting a duel. He was born in 
1628, and in 1643 was fre ſent it the battle bf Roeroi, under 
the Conde, hold pupil be pil ps and whom he followed 
in all his fortunes. He'alſo re ed thal great man in many 
of his eminent qualities, as in . perception thi 
for knowledge, p eſs in action, and — 5 ol genus. 
Theſe qualities he diſplayed in the conqueſt of e-Cotnts i 
1668, where he ſerved" as deen genetal. He ferved a} 
in the Dutch campaign of 167, took many. towns, and gained 
ſome trophies in the field, He cloſed this expedition by a're> 
treat more famous than his victories, as he ſucceeded in th 
an army of 20,000. wen, againſt the oppoſition» of 70 . 
After diſtinguiſhing. himſelf in another expedition in Franche- 
Comte, he was vanced, m 1675, to the dignity of HA 
of France. He fought, during the remainder of that war, vy 
various fucceſs. . In the ſecond war o Louis XIV. iuſt che 
allied powers in 1690, he gained the battle of it 
was generally allowed that he prevailed in it ch | by the ſu- 
iority of his genius, to that of his antagoniſt 22 
Waldeck. #4 the enſuing year 1691, gs gg 
Leuſen and Steinkirk; and continuing to — to — 
William of r he was again faceeſsfil 3 45 bloody battł 
- of Nerwinde, where here fel on. the two ſides near 20,000 
men. It was ſaid in e that on this occaſhon oats 
not ant ng Be Dew, but dr s, the maſs for the d — The 
Luxembourg is - faid to have had an ordinary counte- 
nance and a deformed. figure, in conſequerice of WII 
ham III, whoſe conſtant antagoniſt be was, is reported to have 
ſaid once with ſome /i ence, What ſhall I never beat this 
hump-backed fellow ? q wy; ech being pared to the duke, 
% How ſhould he know, fad ey « the ſha back 7 I 
am fure he never ſau me turn it to him.“ i la great ac 
tion of the duke s life was a ſecond famous retreat, in the pre- 
ſence of ſuperior forbes, through a conſiderable; extent of eoun- 
try, to Tournay. This was in 1694; and the folowing-year he 
died at the age of 67. Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages of his 
_ Luxembourg is ſaid tg aa and much 
| involved 
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involved in intrigues of gallantry, He had ſome powerful ene- 
miez, particularly the miniſter is, who once had him con- 
fined very unjuſtly in the Baſtille: A other frivolous ca- 
lumnies, on which he was then in „ he was:afked whe- 
cher he had not made a league with the devil, to matry his fon 
to the daughter of the marquis de Louvois. His anſwer 
was replete with the high ſpirit of French nobility. When 
Matthew. of Montmorenci,” faid he, 4 married a queen 
of France, he addreſſed himſelf, not to the devil but to the 
States- general: and the declaration of the ſtates was, that, in 
order to gain the ſupport of the houſe of Montmorenci, for me 
young king in his minority, it would be right to conclude that 
marriage.” Idle as the accuſations againſt him were; they coſt 
him a confinement of fourteen months, and he had no ſubſe- 
quent redreſs. do” Boy ed ee bee ogy ot 
LYCOPHRON, a Greek poet and grammarian, was a ha- 
tive of Chalcis'in Euboea, called at preſent 9 He 
was killed by a ſhot with an arrow, according to Ovid. He 
flouriſhed in the 149th olympiad, about * years before Chriſt, 
and wrote a entitled Alexandra,” containing a long 
courſe of predictions, which he Ro to be made by Caſſun- 
dra, daughter of Priam, king of Troy. This p ath ere - 
ated a great deal of trouble to the learned, on account of its 
obſcurity 1 ſo that he is characterized wich the diſtinction of 
<« the tenebrous poet. Suidas has preſerved the titles of twenty 
tragedies of his c ſing; and he is reckoned in the number 
of the poetical conſtellation Pleiades, which flouriſhed under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, _ of Egypt. The beſt edition ef 
* Lycophron” is that at Oxford, 1697, by Dr. (afterwards - 
3 Potter; re- printed there in 1701, folio. ö 
LYCURGUS, che celebrated lawgiver of Sparta. The time 
in which he flouriſnhed - is perplexed by the beſt writers of anti- 
quity, und attended with great uncertainty. The moſt judicious 
modern chronologers plate it about 898 years before the Chriſ- 
tian Ara. According to the account which Plutarch ſeems to 
have 32 e e in deſcent from Proeles, 
and the tenth. from Hercules. When the ſceptre' deyolved to 
him by the death of his brother PolydeRes; the widow of that 
rince was pregnant. He was no ſooner aſſured of this, than 
e determined to hold the ſovereign power in truſt only, in caſe 
the child ſhould prove à ſon, and took the title of Prodieus or 
Protector, inſtead. of that of king, It is added, that he had 
the virtue to reſiſt the offers of the queen, whe would have mar- 
ried him, with the dreadful promiſe that no ſon bend be born to 
Intercept +his:views: A ſon at length was born, and publicly 
N by him to the people, from whoſe joy on the occaſion 
he named the infant Chatilaus, which fighifies the people's joy. 
=. 46" a8 at this time a young man, and the ſta f 
OL, A. \ 
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was too turbulent and licentious for him eee Ae 
ing any ſyſtem of regulation, without being armed with ſome 
more expreſs authority. How long he continued to adminiſter 
the government is uncertain; y till his nephew was of 
age to take it into his own hands. After reſighing it, however, 
- he did not long remain in Sparta, but went as 2 traveller to 
viſit other countries and ſtudy their laws, particularly thoſe of 
Crete, which were highly renowned for their excellence. He 
paſſed ſome years in this uſeful employment; but he had left 
behind him ſuch a reputation — and juſtice, that when 
the corruption and confuſion. of the: ſtate became intolerable, he 
vas recalled by a public invitation to aſſume the quality of le- 
giſlator, and to new model the government. 
. Lycurgus willingly returned to undertake the taſk thus de- 
volved upon him, and, having obtained, after various difficul- 
ties, the co-operation of the kings, and of the various ordets of 
the people, he formed that extraordinary ſyſtem of government 
- which bas been the wonder of all ſubſequent jy a but which 
has been too much detailed by various authors, for us to enter 
into the particulars. When with invincible „ unwearied 
perſeverance, and a judgement and penetration fill: more extra- 
ordinary, he had formed and executed the moſt ſingular plan. that 
ever was deviſed, he waited for a time to ſee his great machine 
in motion; and finding it proceed to his wiſh, he had now no other 
object but to ſecure its duration. For this purpoſe: he convened 
the kings, ſenate, ànd people, told them that he wiſhed to viſit 
Delphi, to conſult the oracle on the conſtitution he had form- 
ed, and engaged them all to bind themſelves- by a; moſt ſolemn 
- oath, that nothing ſhould be altered before his return. The ap- 
=> eg of the oracle he received, but he returned: no more, 
being determined to bind his countrymen indiſſolubly to the ob- 
ſervance of his laws, and thinking his life, according to the en- 
thuſiaſtic patriotiſm, of thoſe times, a ſmall ſacrifice to ſecure 
the welfare of his country. Different accounts are given of the 
place and manner of his death. According to ſome authors he 
died by voluntary abſtinence. One tradition ſays, that he lived 
to a good old age in Crete, and dying 8 his body was 
- burned according to the practice af the age, and his relics, pur- 
ſuant to his own requeſt, ſcattered in the ſea; leſt if his bones 
. or. aſhes had ever been carried to Sparta, the Lacedæmonians 
might have thought themſelves fteę from the obligation of their 
oath, to preſęerve his laws unaltęred [x. He is ſuppoſed to have 
died aftęr the 7 873. A. Cot; An 
- LYCURGUS, an Athenian. orator, .contemporary with De- 
- moſthenes, born about 408 years before the Chriſtiam Ara, and 
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died about or After 328. He was an Athenian, and the ſon of a 
perſon named Lycophron: * Philoſophy he ſtudied under Plato, 
und rhetoric under Iſocrates. He was of the moſt exalted cha- 
racter ſor integrity, but carried it even to extreme ſeverity, 
a ſtrenuous defender of liberty, a perpetual oppoſer of Philip 
and Alexander; and à firm friend of Demoſthenes. As à ma- 
8 he proceeded” with ſeverity agaigſt all criminals,” but 
kept 'a regiſter of all his proceedings, which on quitting his of- 
fice, e fubmitted to public inſpection. When he was about 
to die, he publicly offered his actions to examination; and re- 
futed the only accuſer who appeared againſt him. He was one 
of the thirty orators whom the Athenians refuſed to give up to 
Alexander. One oration” of his, againſt” Leocrates, is ſtill ex- 
tant, and has been publiſſied in the collections of Aldus; Taylor, 
and Reiſke. His eloquence partook of the manly ſevetity; and 
truth of Albany, 5590 IS Por 27 $0945 2p 3s UL 
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LVYDGATE (Jonv), an Auguſtine monk of St. Edmtind's 
Bury, flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VI. He was a diſciple 
and admirer of Chaucer; and, according to ſome critics, ex- 
celled his maſter in the art of verfification. ” Having ſpent ſome 
time in our; Engliſh univerſities, he travelled through France 
and: Italy, and improved himſelf" in the languages and polite 
arts. After his return, he became tutor to many noblemen's 
ſons, and for his excellent endowments was held in great eſteem. 
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uſes his works at preſent, will find 
wance for the rudeneſs of his age, 
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- *>LYDIAT an eminent chrogologes, was + 
born Ok __ in Oxford w ſi 1576 Hh father, Gag + 
incheſter ſchool, where he 


his natural talents, — _ to che 
7 a ſcholar on the foundation, at * and, being 
ected thence ta New- college in Oxford, was put under the 

8 (afterwards fi Henry Maren r and became 
probationer fellow there in 1591. Two years after, he- was 
enrolled fellow; and, taking his degree in arts, applied himſelf 
to aſtronomy, mathematics, and divinity, in the laſt of which 
itudjes he was very deſirous of continuing; but, finding a great 
defect in his memory and utterance, he choſe. rather to reſign 
his fellowſhip; Which was a ropriated. to eqs and live 
upon his ſmall patrimony. Thi 2 was in 1603; and he ſpent 
the ſeven y . finiſhing and ſuch books as he had 
begun in the college, eſpecially «by emendatione 
rum, dedicated to prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of James EF. 
was chronographer and coſmographer to that prince, who had 
| great reſpect for him, and; had he lived, would certainly have 
made a proviſion for him, In  acquaint& 
with Dr. Uſher, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, who. took 
him into Ireland, and placed him in the college at Dublin, 
where he continued two years; and then 1 ng to return to 
England, the lord - deputy and chancellor of. Ireland made him, 
at his — ber pr promiſe of a competent ſupport, upon his 
ming back 

But —— England, the rectory of: Okerton be. 
coming void, was offered to him; and though, while he was 
fellow of New- college, he had reſuſed the offer of it dy his ſa- 
ther, who was the patron, yet he now ted it, * 
ſtituted to it in 1612. Here he ſeems to have lived happily f 
many years: hut being unyarily engaged [ N] for the fs 2 
near relation, which he was unable to pay, he was thrown into 
priſon at Oxford, the King's-bench, and elſewhere, in 2629, 
or 1630, and remained a ptiſoner till fir William Boſwell, a 
great patron of learned men, joining with Dr. Pinlæ, — wo 
of. eee and Dr. Uſher, paid the debt, and. releaſed 
him; and archbiſhop Laud alſo, at the requeſt of fir. Henry 
Marten, gave his ce. on this occaſion. [I. He had no 
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away from his hol. at nb once to anche . 
5 time to res he was treated N | 
diers, Was exceeding] ft in his, perſon, n 1 "nl dv 1 
from d decent neceſſa 7 that he was fo C * to 
ift himſelf for a quarter of a year to eth Ri 15 in 
he had | op at his par 1 ſeveral years, very. poo NA 0 
ſcurely, he died April » and was 1 1 next 
in the eee of . church, 11 %. had been re 1 
him. A ſtone was laid over his grave in 1665 by the . 
New. college, who alſo cre&ed an honorary 1 1 


inſeription to his memory, in the F wing % their coll 
dn his perfon he 925 low W ths 6 J and of e 5 
rance. He was much e IT 
fenen, n U he i Adam, Now Newton, ſeere 4 
halloner, n 10 5 „ 
Bainbridge, Mr, Henry Brigg, 1. B.. Led Ke Fe ol thi; 
and ſome learned foreigners did not To 
Mr. Joſe n Mede, an even with lard 
be PE el 15 tention below * e 
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r and. apthguaiye Panicey 
larly known by his excellent dictionat of the; Saxon and Gothic 
languages, was born at Totnes.in_Deyanthire, in the year 1704. 
ne Kept a 
Ichool at Totnes, partly under other ptecepiors, but chiefly, 
being obliged to return home from conſumptive Fringe een 
e pngapgcanon. 5G a of, nineteen, he was 
admitted at Hart Halt (now Hertford college] in Oxford, took 
his batchelor's degree, in 17.16, was. ordained, deacon in 117, 
nd prieſt in 1719, ſoon ; fie which be was preſented 19, the 
Ling of Houghton-parva, in Northamptonſhure. In this retreat 
e laid the foundations of his great proficiency in the. Anglo- 
Saxon language. He becarne maſter, of arts in 1722. , 4 
Having now qualified himſelf completely for a work gf that 
nature, he undertook the arduous taſk of publiſhing the Etymo- 


logicum -Anglicanum of Francis Junius, from the manuſcript 
of. the author, in the Bodleian L brary... To this undertaking 


e was led, as he tells us in his preface, b) the commendations 
Which Hickes and other learned, antiquaries, bad given. to that 
unpubliſhed work. In the ſeventh year from the commence- 


ment of bis rene be. 1 e, work, with many additi 
Har yt a 10 


— 7 1 


ons, and particu of an Anglo-Saxon, Grammar prefixed. 
The work was received with the utmoſt approbation of the 
Wirte, both to, the' deceaſed author, and his editor. In 175, 
Mr. Lye became a member of the Society of Antiquarits, and 
about the ſame time was preſented; by the carl of Northampto 
to the vicarage of Yardley Haſtings, on which acceſſion he te- 
ſigned his former living of Houghton; glving an illuſtrious ex- 
ample of primitive moderation, eſpecially as he had hith 99 85 


* = 


orted his mother, and had ſtill two ſiſters dependent upon 
The next publication which be iſſued,. was that of the Co 
Goſpels, undertaken at the deſire of Eric Benzelius,” bithep. of 
Upſal, who had collated and corrected them,. This, whith 
c 


had been long preparing, appeared from the Oxford prelxiy the 
e year, with a Gothic. Fframmar prefixed... Hi tear: 
+> 2 3 e 2 „ ” ik 6 Fig RC 3a - 
re employed chiefly in finihing For he preſs his own; great 
| ; « Rt: IIS 74 12101 
work: the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic I . which was deſ- 
to owe that to another editor, which he had performed for 
PN et eee 
rinter, When he died at Yardley Haſtings, in the year, 4767 4 
$4 l Town £ Lot cots al nals AAS RT DD Fenn SEAT TY) 
$v0- 8. 55. Solis & lunæ periodus ſeu mate of Ireland, printed in the A x 
ants agnus, 1620;”;$y0,' K. g- De of bis life by ——— — 
anni ſolaris meaſura epiſtola aſtronomica, reum chraniciims Arundelianum, eum An- 
Kc. 162 1, ö 10. ( Numerus aureus hotationibus,*' printed in the % Marmors 
meltaibus lapillis infignitus, &. 1621; * Oronienſia,” by Humphrey Prideaux. He 
8 ſintzle Jarge.-ſheet on one ſide. 11. ( Ca- alſo left ſeveral manuſcripts, two of which 
nones chronologici, &. 3 vo. were written in Hebrew. 
| Js Letters to Dr, Jamey ner, pri+ N et ene, 
vs * 8 1 5 | : and 
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and was thete butjed,.withs.qqmmendatory but juſt and elegant 
epitaph. His dictionary was publiſhed in 1772, in two volumes 
45 by __ Owen rr ey EN eo of. the . 


es u ben * 

1 22 LILLY. Joan), fx) was, born i in the Winds 
of Kent, about 1553, according to the computation of Wood, 
who ſays, “ he; became a ſtudent in Magdalen-college in the 
beginning of 1569, aged lixteen or ihereabouts, and was after 
wards one of the demies or n that houſe.” He took the 
degree of H. A. April 27, 1573 and of M. A. in the year 1575. 
On ſome diſguſt, he rempved to Cambridge ʒ and thence went 
to court, where he was taken notice of by queen Elizabeth, and 
had expectations of being preferted to the poſt of —— of e 
revels, in which, after many years attendance, he was diſap- 

inted. In hat year 7 is unknown but Wood ſays, 

e was alive in 1597. He was a way > aſſiduous ſtudent, and 
warmly addicted more eſpecially to the ſtudy of poetry, in hich 
he made ſo great à proficiency, that he has bequeathed to the 
world no leſs than nine dramatic pieces. He has been celebrated 7 
for his attempt, which, 2 of was a. very unhappy one, to 
reform and... purify, the Engli a For this purpoſe he 
wrote a bogk entitled, off —.— his. En gland,” which met 
with a of ſucceſs very unuſual, and — 6 not leſs un- 
merited, eing almoſt immediately and univerſally followed; at 
leaſt, if we ma give credit to the words of Mr. Blount, who. 
publiſhes) ſix of Lilly's:plays Sar dee in one volume in twelves, 

e he ſays, „ our nation are in his debt 
| 1 (ay 2 Engliſh, w high bo, ugh them: eee his 

Engl „ lays he, began firſt that language; ; all our ladies were 

his ſcholars 3 ade. beauty at court, which could not parley 
Dae that is to ſa Who was unable to converſe; in that | 
pure and reformed Eoglh, wh hich he had formed his work to be 


the ſtandard. ef, ligle regarded as ſhe;which now. thers. 
ſpeaks not Fren 
W to, tkis Mr. ;Lilly was deſerving — 


heſt en omiums. He # 1 m Bs his MS 4 tho 
. rare LE of that ime, the Peg 7 


ſai with —5 to his rformanon Fat the 0 liſh 58 5 
e | 
b from. his comers but thoſe * are far fr rom 
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duced only the theft ridiculous' aftectutiem. Te 
Ruptnes exhibits ory the adfardet ente ſd e 
_—_—y but the moſt deplorable bad tale ve 


emporary approbation. The titles and dates of 
which were in that age very well eftedmed both 


the univerſity, may be ſeen in die © Biogr atis. 
LVYNPE (Sir Homer yy); was deſcended from 4 farvily in 
Dorſetſhire, and born in 1 1579.” Being ſent 10 Weſtninder- 


ſeh60l, he was admitted ſeho upon th n . 20d thine 
elected ſtudent of Ohrilt-cures, On Oxtore, in 1996. 


afterwards he eemmeneed batehelor of arts; abeme which Red 
„ pony _ — gh 
e, and kn ing James 13. He 
len in the 7 of wr og, in ſeveral par can; but-he wr 
emitled te a place in this work ac a man of e learn- 
ing, and author of ſeveral n He died Jane 4, 36, 2636; 
and was interred” in the chancel of the church at 
Surry. The night before he died, ———— —— 
to give ſome teſtimony of his conſtancy in the reformed religion, 
becauſe it was not unlikely that dy Rs, might afperſe 
him, as they did Beza, Reynolds, A. _ of e eee 
biſhop Andrews, that they @eantetjt Prote / and 
were reconciled to the yo beet of Roine before th their death ; he 
profeſſed, that, if he had a thouſend fouls, he would chem 
all upon the truth of that religion eſtabliſhed bylaw in-the church 
of England, and which he Rad deelared and maintai neck in 
A. _ i 4 only AK in 3 ſermon by Dr. . 
, he is nat only 1 genera] holar; an-accommpliſh 

: — uh A gracious ian, 2 venlous triot, and 2 

able champion for trutm;“ but ne that always as well 
for the diſci * as the doctrine of the chureb of England; 
and whoſe actions, as well us writings, were conformable both, 
rk the laws of God, and canctis" and cooftirutigns" oF" yu 
C u 3% 1 2-3 | > 

LYONS (Iszavr), fon of a Poſith: derte be st Wer- | 
Nnjth, and teacher of Hebrew ar E mbricge, where he was 


of his 
to which 
en eve 


pl 
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kad pinllatin of & Hu 
ters of che viſihle church, 1 | 5 55 
of Fines, The fly way. entitled, 
ſeveral, times, and tr up re 


Dutch ana. Freneh; printed at — — 1, in d 

e en 5 
Atl by Pap ke” Ke. cler | v 

2 1632 > cp 4 % a fot 


— or, A Defence of the fn. 
in anſwer to a book written by by JR called, 


«A n &c," u hgh Li 


EL ONS! | = 


born in 79. He diſpl wondetfub taterts as a young man; 
and berg vety early » TR inclination to learning, particu- 
" larly mathemin 4 Dr. Smith, then maſter of T'ri- 
nity- college, offered to put * to ſchool at his ow expense, 
he would go only for a day or two, ſaying, 4 he'eould Tedrn 
more by Mmſelf in an hour han im a day with hir maſter” 
He began the ſtudy of botany in 283, which he continued to 
his death and could #emember not only the Linnzan names ot 
almoſt all the Engliſh plants; but ever) the-ſynonyets. of the old | 
botaniſts, which form a ſtrange and barbarous 0 of great 
bee dere f 3 
t nt from t 
without being ee e to Nolte, or 12 to be 
led by, former 7750 he obtained, nivch ele- 
brity by ing 3 % en Fluxions, dedicated to his 
patron, Dr. Sith! and in 1763, a work entitled, “ Faſciculgs 
Plantarum cireà Cantabrigiam naſcentiuns, quæ poſt:Raiuny ob. 
ſervatæ fuere,” 8vo. Mr. Banks (now fir oſe h bn Banks, bart. 
aud preſident of the Royal Society), whom he flſt inſtructed in 
this ſcience, ſent for him to Oxford; about —— 1764; to 
vead lectures; which he did with great applaufe, to at leaſt fixey 
pil5/ but could not'be in Ito make à long abſence” from 
He had a ſalary. of 1008; per annum for calc 
lating the « Nautica} Ahwanack, and fred quently reeetved — 
ſems from the Board of Longitute for boy IRVentions.” 
could read Latin and French Wi cafe, but wiete the f6 
ill; bad ſtudied he Englith hiſtery, and esuld quote whole 
fages fromthe Monkeilh writers Verbatim. He we appon 
the Board of Longitude to go with captain Phipps —.— 
lord Maulgrave) to due Nortk Pole in 1773, and Nerger 
office to te ſutisfatction of his employers. Aſter his return, ke 
married an fettled ii London, where wy a year; —.— 
of the meaſles. He was then engaged in iſning ſoine 
Papers of Dr. Haley. | His © — in Spherical Fri- 
| pag rn os er hen Phils, Tianf. vol. LXI. | 


ns The Sal Iſt, or Hebrew 9 by Inet 
Nas N Hebrew ie e iverſity o 
The feconit edition, wit many Additions 
Emendatons which the Ao Author has found necefſaty-in 92 80 
Courſe'of. teaching Hebrew. "Cambridge, 1757,” vo, 

nion of his father; as Was à treatiſe f ted at the Cain. 
preſs; under we title of * Obſervations! and Enquiries 
8 vurious Paris of Seri e- 1761,“ publiſhed 


—— nent Loni 
ons, his name a in the title · of ic 
Be of which de aftonomica] pine i de 


4 taken from the papers of the late Mr. Iſrael IL. of Cams; 
bridge, Author of ſeveral valuable Mathematical Productions, 
and Aſtronomer in Lord Mulgrave's Voyage to the | 
| Hemif ere. iet G4: en ene 11 nt nenn 
LYSERUS (Porreaxr), a learned: theologian, was born at 
Winendeen in the territory of Wittemberg, in the yrar 1552. 
He was educated at Tubingen, at the expence of the duke of. 
Saxony, and became a miniſter of the church of 3 
in 1577. He was one of the firſt to ſign the Goricord, and was 
one of the deputies ſent with it to the clergy of Saxony. He 
was afterwards a miniſter at Dreſden, Where he died in 1602. 
His works conſiſt chiefly of learned commentaries on different 
parts of the Bible, a vaſt collection of theological and contro- 
verſial books, now no longer conſulted, and an edition of the 
Hiſtory of the Jeſuits,” by the Ex- Jeſuit Haſenmuller, which 
de publiſhed after the death of the author. This book produced 
ſome controverſy, and, as uſual in ſuch caſes, much injurious 
pages e ole do a8 tattoo 
RUS (Joan), a Proteſtant doctor, of the ſame family. 
22 —_— who ho _ | wg — _ — 
defence of polygamy; t „ as ſays, he would have 
been much 2 himſelf oven, with a ſingle wife. He 
was ſmall, deformed, pale, thin, and abſent His books-were 
publiſhed chiefly under the feigned-names of Tbeophilus Ale- 
thæus and Athanaſius Vincentius; and are entitled, “ Polyga- 
mia Triumphatrix, „ Diſcurſus politicus de — 0.“ 
He died at Paris, in 1684; at what age is not exactly known. 
LYSIAS, an ancient Athenian orator, was born in the Both 
Olympiad y]. At fifteen, he went to Thurion, a colony of 
the Athenians; and, when grown up, aſſiſted in the adminiſtra 
tion of the government there many years. When about forty- 
ſeven years of age, he returned to Athens; whence, being 
afterwards baniſhed. by the. thirty tyrants, he went to 
Upon his return, Thraſybulus would have had him employed 
again in ſtate - matters; but this not taking place, be ſpent the 
remainder of his life as a private man. He Was very familiar. 
with Socrates, and other illuſtrious philoſophers. He profeſſed 
to teach the art of ſpeaking ; not that he hace. af. the bar him 
ſelf, but he ſupplied others with ſpeeches, 4 Fuit Lyſias in 
cauſis forenſibus non verſatus, ſays Cicero [d, „ ſed. egregie 
ſubtilis ſcriptor atque elegans, &c.” Quintilian calls um x], 
te ſubtilis atque elegans et quo nihil, ſi Oratori ſatis fit doc 
guæras perfęctius. Nihil ** eſt inane, nihil areeſſtum; pur 
tamen ſonti, quam magno flumini, proprior, Plutarch at 
Photius relate, that 425 orations were formerly 21 under 
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me name of Lyſias; of which thirty-four only are nom extant. 
The beſt edhien of them is by Dr. John Taylor at London, 
77 4 3 /Cambrii 1740, Vo 1 55! F 
*LYSIPPUS, a celebrated ſtatuary: among the ancients, Was 2 
native of Sieyon, and floutiſhed in the time of Alexander' the 
Great? He was bred a lockſmith, and followed that huſinefs 
for a While; but) by the advice of Eüpompus, a painter, he. 
applied himſelf to that art. Painting, however, he ſoon quitted 
for ſculptute, in Which he ſucceeded perfectly well; Ile exes 
cuted his works with more eaſe than any of tlie ancients, and 
accordingly finiſhed more ſculptures than any other artiſt. The 
ſtatue af a man wiping and anointing himſelf after bathing was 
wary excellent: Agrippa placed it before his baths at 
Nane Tiberius, ho was charmed with it, eould not reſiſt 
the geſire of being maſter of it, when he came to the empire: 
ſo that he took it into his own apartment, and put another very 
ſine one in its place. But, as much as that emperor was feared 
by the Roman people, he could not binder them from demand 
ing in a full theatre, that he Nane the frfſt ſtatue, and. 
ſo vehemently, that he found it neceſſary to comply with their. 
ſolicitations, in order to appeaſe the tumult. Another of Ly- 
Gppps's capital pieces was a grand ſtatue of the ſun; repreſented. 
in a car drawn by four horſes : this ſtatue” was; worſhipped-at 
Rhodes, He made alſo ſeveral. ſtatues of Alexander gnd his 
fayqurites, which were brought to Rome by Metellus, after he 
had reduced the Macedonian empire. He particularly excelled 
in the repreſentation; of the hair, Which he more happily ex- 
preſſed than any. of his predeceſſors in he art. He alſo made 
44 figures. leſs than the life, that they might be ſeen ſuch as ſtatues 
appear when placed, 28 uſual, at une beight ;- and when he 
was charged with. this fault, he anſwered, (“ That other artiſts 
had indeed repreſented men ſuch as nature had made them, but, 
for his part, he choſe to repteſent them ſuch as they, appeared to 
be.“ He had three ſons, who were all his diſciples, and acquired 
great 7 e NT on £501 65 of 4 
_ LYT TELTON, (Ep wan), lard-keeper ef the: great ſeal of 
Fagaed in the reign of Charles 1. was deſcended, by a colla- 
teral branch, from the famous Judge Littleton,” being grandſon 
of John Littleton, parſon of Mounſlow!in Shropſhire, in which 
county he Was born, ina 389. He was admitted a gentleman 
commoner of Chriſt-chureh, Oxford, in 1606, and there took: 
the degree of batchelor of arts, 1609 [I aſter Which, being. 
deſigned for. the lam by his father, ſir Kdward Lyttelton of 
Henley, in Shropſhire, who was one gf the juſtices of the. 
marches, and chief juſtice of North Wales, he removed to the 
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erg anz ſoon becairi mien in pn th 
1628; we find hin in pärliatbent; Aud de the” 58 01 A 
was appointed, together with fir Zuward Gone And Ar Damey 


Digpes, to cart up the petition of dN * Koufe'd? Jonds. 
He had alſo the nwhit of the charge of A avs, 
wide againſt the. e "of Buckingham; — * 
death; on which —_ he: * 1 89 — jet rhoeh aud Coke 
lauſe, between t e people 
Wee J. His K bre deten HAN n Bint- 
ment to his father à6 a Welch June" cn he 
was clofted” recorder of London, belng adout th far be 25 
counfel for the univerſity of Oxford; and, in 25 5 
chofen ſurmmer-reader of the Inter Dempte; In 
made ſolicitor-general, und knighted in 1 1 3575 
conſtituted lord chief-jbtive-'of the Cm bti-pleas; 
1640, on the flight of Jord-keeper: Finch from No le — 
of che 26 the great ſeal was r ints Mis cuſtody,” wit 
mie fame title. | of The Ly he was created 4 peer 
of England, by — abel Lyric wh, daron of Mov 
in Shropſhire > 0 
Ih this Namen Th tes the; oftcwiy ed pains pris to 
fore time, both HUfss - reting to return their thanks Þ 
to the king, for paſſing the trionniat 7 5 rd of thy ſu 
Andes; but as he concurred in the votes for raifing an army; 
ſeizing the militia, in March the following: year the-king ſe 
an oder from Vork te Lord Falkland, ts demand che ſea? fr 
him, and, with fir John Colepeper, to cofſult about his facteffor 
in the poſt with Fiyde; afterwards exif 'of Clatendon'y Which 
2855 ſt . the order from being pur into execation. 
entertained a great" repard' for the keeper; 
hat, apo his — chaviour, paid him à vifit at 9 
when the keeper freely opened Mimſei, de waning his condition, 
10 tha he had been Wa eug From U edge bens whetd rs 
was acquaitited with the buſineſs and the perſofis with whom he 
had to deal, to an higher office, which $6quired him to deal 2 
another ſort of men; and in affalrs in HN Ne. s a ſtran 
20 N80 be ohe Rent meat if e No ON HR 
wy any difficulty that odcurretl to Nin Me proceeded to ſpeak 
the unhappy Tie of ba? — and faid, they 
would never have done what the ady; unleſs they had 
been determined to do molvr Gch No U it would not be 
long before a war would hrenak ont; 1 of whit importance It 
was, im that ſeaſon, that the great ſeat ſhbuld be with his me- 
jeſty: chat the prope of this necvſiity Fat wage hink vt 
[ 7] att Hi fs Ren 8x gn ies ft Lc | 
. fo 
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mith.thas that there ny, been a com- 
dee whoa rs, king might! ſaud fon him, or the 


M »'/ > ad t ian 
8 25 hauls = 4 


ſhauld receive it n 
2 e eb pot 40. dbl ge bil: that the know- 
of this had induced hira to voie as he did in. the late Shavers 
and by. hs e which he; knew: would ren gin 
vety ill impreſſions of him, he had gained 
them, hat he ſhould, be able ta —.— — Gal in le wn 
till We er it, and then he would be 
ready ait on, the e 3 no man ſhoula 
4 — 7 with aod majeſty than him 
ſelf. Ms. N biyde. e lord Raben with this cbnfer- 
3 ſiti a that the lord -Reeper would | 
| 3 re to, write a ki 
ipzitutign to 2 keeper, o come to York, and bring the ſeul 
him, athar than, think of giving ät to apy x" 
advice was embraced by the king, Yes 
oqrtinued douliful of the man, was moved: b 7 2 
Ggnad ; — gx the ſeal was ſent 10 —— 
an the 2 of. May, 1642. * 


Rute /ngwrithiandiog this piece: ot ſervice and evident 
of..his 1 tue at the ilk of ir , he could never — 
| ing e or the eſteem of the. court-panty. 
continued, ny to, enjoy-his poſt; in which he attended 
his. majeſty. to Onfard, was: thexe created: doctor of laws v), 
ao; NS Oo «of tir ings: dere and colon af 
which hap foot in the: ſame ſervice, — — 
. Aug. 27, 1645, at Oxford. His body we 
„ A 
. A r. 
— orator to the 5 In May, 168g, — 5 was 
erected. there. to bis. memory, by his 22 — and heireſo, 
the. lady Anne: — — ſit: Thoma 12487. 1 f | 
the ſame. year came. out his 5*-Roports,” in folic *. 
gives bim the ſollowing character: Reb was a man 
of: great reputaſian In the profeſſion of the law, for learning 
and Al other advapenges. which aitend. the mod eminent men. 
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3 LYTTELTON. 


| He was of a very good extraction in Shropſhire, and inherit 
a fair fortune and ns from 3 He ** and. 
ſome and a proper man, of A ve reſence, noto- 
rious courage, which in his youth dae nige with his 
ſword. He had taken great pains inthe hardeſt and moſt knott 
part of the law, as well as that which was moſt cuſtomary, and 
was not only ready and expert in the books, but exceedingly 
verſed in records, in ſtudying and examining whereof he had 
kept Mr. Selden e y, with whom he had great friendſhip, 
ws who had much aſſiſted him: fo N he was looked een 
the beſt antiquary of his profeſſion, ho gave himſelf up 
practice; and, upon the mere ſtrength of his abilities, he dad 
raiſed himſelf into the firſt of the dien of the common law 
courts, and was choſen recorder of London before he was called 
to the bench, and grew preſently into the higheſt practice in all 
the other courts, as well as thoſe of the law {z ].“ Whitelocke 


obſerves, Es wag WE TOY Amun kun 
and learning [A]. 

He was twice married; firſt to Atv; de of John oY 
telton, by whom he had a boy and two girls, who all died infants. 
His ſecond. wife was the lady Sidney Calverley, relict. of ſir 
George Calverley of Cheſhire, and daughter of fir William 
Jones, judge of the King's-bench. This lady brought him a 
daughter, an only child, whoſe ſon Edward died in 1664, and 
lies interred in the Temple church. In the ſouth window of 
the Inner Temple hall, is a fine ſhield. of the keeper's arms, 
with fifteen quarterings, diſtinguiſhed by a creſcent within a 
mullet, which ſhews him to have been a ſecond fon of the 
third houſe. * 

LYTTELTON Gre the eldeſt Gon of fie Thomas 
Lyttelton, of Hagley in Worceſterſhire, bart. was born in 1609 
{B]. He came into the world two months before the uſual 
time; and was imagined by the nurſe to be dead, but upon cloſer 
inſpection was found alive, and with ſome difficulty reared. 
At Eton ſchool, where he was educated,” he was ſo much diſtin- 

iſhed, that his exerciſes weee. rapped ns models to his 

ool-fellows. From Eton he went to Chriſt- church, where 
he retained the ſame reputation of ſuperiority,” and diſplayed his 
abilities to the public in a poem on Blenheim. He was a very 
_ early writer, both in verſe and proſe; his“ Progreſs of Love, 
and his Perſian 120 — having doth been written When he 
was very young. He ſtayed. not Jong at Oxrord; for in 1928 
he began his travels, and viſited France and Italy.- When he 
returned, he obtained a ſeat” in een. and Joon diſtin- 
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85 
iſhed/himſelf among the moſt eager opponents of fir. Robert 
Walpole, though his e ee one of the lords of the 
admiralty, always voted with the court. For many years the 
name of George Lyttelton was ſeen in every acedunt of ev | 
debate in the houſe of commons. He oppoſed the ſtanding 
army; 2 exciſe; he ſupported the motion for pe- 
titioning the king to remove Walpole. The prince of Wales, 
being (in 1737) driven from St. James's,” kept. a ſeparate coun, 
and opened his arms to the opponents of the miniſtry. Mr. 
Lyttekon was made his ſecretary, and was ſuppoſed to have 

at influence in the girection of his con He per- 
uaded his maſter; whoſe buſineſs it was now to be popular, 
that he would advance his character by patronage. Mallet was 
made under- ſecretary, and Thomſon had a penſion. For Thom- 
ſon he always retained his kindneſs, and was able at laſt to 
place him at eaſe. Moore courted his favour by an apologetical 
poem, called, . The Trial of Selim,“ for which he was paid 
with kind words, which, as is common, raiſed great hopes, 
that at laſt were ee He now ſtood in the firſt rank 
of oppoſition; and Pope, ho was incited, it is not eaſy. to 
ſay how, to inereaſe the clamour againſt the miniſtry, com- 
mended him the other patriots. This drew upon him 
the reproaches of Mr. Fox, who, in the houſe, imputed to 
him as a crime his intimacy with à lampooner ſo unjuſt 
and licentious. Lyttelton ſupported his friend, and replied, 
that he thought it an honour to be received into the ſami- 
liarity of ſo great a poet.” | While he was thus conſpicuous, 
he married "ugg iſs Lucy Forteſcue, - ſiſter to lord For- 
teſcue, of Devonſhire, by whom, he had a ſon, Thomas, the 
late lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, and with whom he 

pears to have lived in the higheſt degree of connubial felicity : 
but human pleaſures are ſhort ; ſhe died in childbed about fix 
years afterwards (1747); and he ſolaced his grief by writing a 
„% Monody to her memory, without, however, condemning 
himſelf to perpetual ſoli and ſorrow; for ſoon after he 
ſought to find the ſame happineſs again in a ſecond marriage 
with the daughter of fir Robert Rich 8 | 
was unſucceſsful. : At lengthy) after a long Rruggle, Walpole. 
gave way, and honour profit were diſtributed among bis 
conquerors. Lyttelton was made (in 1744] one of the lords of 
the Treaſury; and from that time was engaged in ſupporti 
the ſchemes of miniſtry. Politicks did not, however, ſo muc 
engage him as to withhold his thoughts from things of more 
importance. He had, in the pride of juvenile confidence, with 
the . of corrupt converſation, . entertained doubts of the 
truth of Chriſtianity; but he thought the time now come when 
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it waz no longer fit 10 doubt or believe by. channe, ant 
kimſelf- ſerivully to the queſtion.” His ſtudies being , 
ended in conviction. . He found that Religion was, true, and 
what he had learned he endeavoured to teach (1747), 4 Ob- 
fervations on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Faul; 3 
treatiſe to which Infidelity has never been able to fabricate 
a ſpecious anſwer. This book his father had the happinaſs 
of ſeeing, and expreſſed his pleaſure in a letter which 
be inſerted, and muſt have given to ſuch. a ſon. a p 
more eaſily conceived than deſeribed: I hare mad 
religious treatiſe with infinite pleaſure and ſatisfaction. I 
ſtyle is fine and clear, the arguments cloſe, cogent, and irre 
ible. May the King of kings, whoſe glorious. cauſe you have 
ſo well defended, reward your pious labours, and grant that I 
may be found worthy, through the merits. of Jeſus/Chriſt, to 
be an eye-witneſs of that ineſs which I don't doubt He will 
bountifully beſtow upon you! In the mean time, I ſhall never 
ceaſe glorifying God, for having endowed you with ſuch uſeful 
talents, and given me ſo good a ſon. Your affeQionate father, 
Trnomas LyTTELTON.” A few years afterwards (1753), by 
the death of his father, he —_— 3 of baronet, —.— 
e eſtate, which, though perhaps he did not s he was 
a to adorn, by a houſe of great elegance and expence, and 
by great attention to the decoration of his park. As he conti- 
nued his exertions in parliament, he was gradually advancing 
his claim to profit and preferment; and accordingly was made 
in 1754 cofferer, and 8 This place he ex- 
changed next year for the great office of chancellor of the er- 
chequer; an office, however, that required ſome qualifications 
which he ſoon perceived himſelf to want. The year after, 
his curioſity. led him into Wales; of which he has given an ac- 
count, perhaps rather with too much affectation of delight, to 
Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had conceived an opimior 
more favourable than he ſeems to have: deſerved, and whom, 
—_— once eſpouſed his intereſt and fame, he never was per- 
. — gad 
| the ” which were very eagerly read, 
production rather, as It ſeems, of billes — of ſtudy, rather 
effuſions than ee. When, in the latter part of the 
laſt reign, the inauſpicious commencement of the war made the 
diffolution of the miniſtry unavoidable; ſir George Lyttelton, 
loſing his employment with the reſt, was recompenſed with a 
rage (1757); and reſted from political turbulence in the 
uſe of - His laſt literary production was, The Hif- 
_ of Henry the Second, 1704, elaborated by the reſearches 
deliberations of twenty years, and publiſhed with the greateſt 
Anxiety, 
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anxiety [o]. "The ſtory of this publication is'rewadrkable. Tho 
whole printed Wie! over, greateſt part of it three 
times, and many nn oo fout or five: times * The bookſel⸗ 
lers paid for the firſt impreſſion x]; but ——— and 10. 
peated operations of the preſs were at the expence o 
whoſe ambitious _—_ is known to have coſt him at "leaſt aſs 
_—_— — . began to print in 1755. Three vol , 
n 1 545 a ed edition of them in 170% 5 ;a:third 
ede in 1768; and the concluſion in 1771. Andrew Rei 
a man not Without conſiderable abilities, and not unacquainte 
with letters or with life, undertook to perſuade the noble au 
as he had perſuaded bimſelf, that he was maſter of the — 
punctuation; and, as fear begets credulity, he was employed, 
we know not at what price, to point the Pages of. «© Henry the 
Second. The book was at laſt p pointed a printed, and ſent 
into the world. His lordſhip took money for his copy, of which, 
when he had paid the pointer, he probably gave the reſt away 3 
for he was very liberal to the indigent. When time brought t 
hiſtory to a: third- edition, Reid was either dead or diſcarded; 
and the ſuperintendence of typography and punctuation w'as 
committed to a mam originally a deci: but then known 
dy the. ſtyle -of Dr. Saunders [a Scotch LL! D. J. Something 
uncommòn was probably expected, and ſomething uncommon 
was at laſt done; ber to the edition of Dr. Saunders is appended, 
what the world: had 3 ſeen before, Slit of errors of nine 
teen pages. But to 2 tics and litetatu thete muſt be an 
end. i nelton had never: the appearance of a; 24 3 
healthy man ; he had Newer ene IF i nel men 
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face EY he laſted, however, above ſixty: years, and then was 
feized wich his laſt illneſs. Of bis death this very affecting and 
inſtructive account has Been given by his phyſician, Dr. John- 
fon of Kidderminſter, «© On Sunday oveni the cee of 
His lardſhip's diſorder, which for a week paſt had alarmed us, 
put on a fatal appearance, and his lordſhip believed himſelf to 
den dying man. From this time he ſufered by reltlelineſs 
rather than pain; and though his nerves were apparently much 
fluttered, his mental faculties never feemed ſtr z' when he 
was thoroughly awake. His lordſhip's bilious and epatic com- 
383 ſeemed alone not equal to the expected mournful event; 
long want of ſleep, whether the oonſequence of the irritation. 
toes; bowels; or, which is more probable: of cauſes of a dif- 
ferent gen ens Th for his loſs of ſtrength, and for his death, 
- kene Though his lordſhip wiſhed his approaching 
di biete woe be lingering, he waited for it with 3 
He ſaid, It is a folly, a keeping bebe now to attempt 
| do prolong life ;* yet he was eaſily perſuaded; for the fariefation 
of others, 10 do or take any thing thought proper for him. On 
Saturday he had bee remarkaby 8 _ we were not with- 
out ſome hepes of His recovery. day, about eleven in 
mo forencon, his (okdſhipsſotit for _ _ id he felt a great 
hurry, and wiſhedtohave=a little 8 with me in order 
10 divert it. He then open the fountain f that 
heart, from whence gdotneſs had'fo ae. as ſrom a 
= og. Doctor, ſaid: he cofeſſor: When 
firlh ſet out in che world, I had ſri leeds 
ſhake my delief in thE Chriſtian religion I ſaw difficulties 
which ſtaggered me; but I kept my minds open to conviction. 
The: 4 and doctrines 11 8 lies wh 5 
on, 1 and perſua lever of the 
8 made 3t the rule of my 5 and it is 
of* future hopes. 1 have erred and ſinned; but 
(ot; NL Tl, never indulged any Vicious Habit,” En, poli- 
zins and public life, I hate made the public the. rule of 
my Londuck. e wn coumſelz which T did not at the time 
| =d Len that 1. — ſometirnes ip N Wrong, 
| prediye. 1 have endeavonredy le 
ae ane e u ſi an fo . 
| er time he ſaid, 12 45 por oe 5. 
de it us in beſere this neſs; I ſmnd = 22 
eu kite For NyLAbd wa urly Ming,” On the evenitig, 
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ws the (ib roms bf geuch cane oh him; he fad, 1 Thall 
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diction to al him. On NN ay ping a — inter- 
val gave Thin fi ſhall hopes, 'bur'theſe'yaniſhed in the pee 0 
and he continued d ren ut with very little nee 
Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22, when Seo: 3 5 ven and ei 
o'clock'he/ expired, almoſt withotit a ip is 5 5 
was buried at Hagley ; And the kale 1 gat: oe cut o 
the ſide of his fady's monument: iy : 
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din We died Auguſt 22, 1773, aged Gow 35 . : 
'LYTTELT ON, (CH#anLes), third ſon of fir Thann and 
brother 90 George lord Lyttelton [ IJ, was educated at Eton- 
ſchooh and went therice firſt to; Univerſity ty-dollege, Oxford, and 
then to he Inner Temple, where lie . a barriſter at lays 
but, entering inte odere, was collated byibiſhop Hough to the 
rectory of Alvechurch in Wotceſtefſhire, Aug: 13, 1742. = 
4 1 wt 2 ee 125 L. D. 2 
e ſame yeary” wan inted 's- chaplain: 174 
dean of Reiter in May, 2 17 21 wm ET biſhop. of * 
Catlifle,” March 255 1962. in 4 he canſed the cieling and 
ebrnioœs of the chanel ab ee to be orhamentdd 
withoſhields of arm in their pr 3 if 
Þbatyof His Abd ek baſe Sable In 176 
on the deat of Hugh lord We dee of Pardon he —4 
unanitwoully elected SieGdene-es the of Antiquaries; a 
ſtatien in which hir 2 — — vert eminently diſ- 
played. He died unmarried) Ire. 22, 1758. — 
qualities arecuniverſally:acknowledged ;-and thoſe parts uf 
Ne 3 which ticularly. endeated him al jog new. 
pectdble ſoeiety over he ſonworthãly refided; ſhall be 
printer ny hs de, bf heard T Bean Mills 
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relates to the hiſtory and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms, wag 
one of his earlieſt and moſt favourable purfuits ; and he acquired 
reat knowledge in it by conſtant ſtndy and application, to which 
be was led, not only by his natural bu nn but alſd by his 
ſtate and ſituation in life. He, took. trequent opportunities-of 
improving and en this knowledge, b J cious, obſerv- 
ations in the courſe of feveral jousnies which he made through 
de COnnnry of England, and through many parts of Scotland 
and Wales. The ſociety has reaped the fruits of theſe obſerv- 
ations in the moſt valuable papers, Which his lordſhip. from 
time to time has communicated to us; Which are more in num- 
ber, and not inferior either in merit ot importance to thoſe con- 
veyed to us by other hands [LJ]. Bleſt with a retentive memory, 
and happy both in the diſpoſſtion and faeifity of communicat- 
ing his Knowledge, he was koh gt ty wi the part of a 
Judicious commentator and candid eri e expt-ining, illuſtrat- 
ing, and correcting, from his 'own obſervations, many of the 
papers which have been read at this fociety. Mis ſtation and 
connections in the world, which neceſſarily engaged a very cdn- 
ferable part of his time, did not leſſen his attention to the 
buſineſs and intereſts of the ſociety.” His doors were always 
open to his friends, amongſt whom none were more welcome 
10 him than the friends of literature, which: he endeavoured to 
promote in. all its various branches, eſpecially in thoſe which 
Ye the! mote. — objects of our attention. Even this 
circumſtance proved benefiefal to the ſociety; for, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, he was the center in Which the various 
informations on points of antiquity from the different parts of 
the kingdom united, and the tnedium through which they were 
conveyed to us. His literary merit with the ſociety received an 
additional luſtre from the affability of his tempes, the gentle- 
noſs of his manners, and the benevolence of his heart; which 
united every member of the ſoeiety in eſteem; to their head, and 
in harmony and friendſhip with each dthes. A principle: ſo 
eſſentially neceſſary to the proſperity, and even to the exiſtence 
of all communities, eſpecially thoſe which have arts and lite · 
rature for their object, that its heneſiciab effects are viſibly to 1 
diſcernedlin the preſent flouriſhing ſtatæ of aur ſociety which, 
flattet myſelf: will-be long edntiriued under the influence of the 
fame agreeabhle principles. I ſhall conqlude this imerfECt ſkergh 
of a moſt worthy character, by obſerving, that the warmth of 
his affection to the ſociety continycs to: his lateſt. breath; and he 
das given a ſignal proof of it. in the laſt great act, which-a wiſe 
Hees ro bis eg l e, e he 
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mnany charitable and generous donations contained in his will, 
he has made à very uſeful 2 valuable bequeſt of manuſeri ripes 
$i and printed books to:the-ſociety, as a token of his affection 
or them, and of his earneſt deſire to promote thoſe laudable pur- 
poſes for which they were inſtituted.” The ſociety ex preſſes 
their gratitude and reſpect to his memon by A portrait of him 
79 at their 2 in 1770. 
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| | ODA eg SSIS den TH. 
M LLON (Jonx), a very learned French 3 
was born Nov. 23. 1642, at Pierre- mont, on the fron- 

tiers of Champagne. He was educated in the univerſity of 
Rheims, and afterwards entered into the abbey of the Benedic- 
tines of St. Remy; where he took the habit in 1653, and made 
the profeſſion the year following. He was looked upon at firſt 
as a perſon that would do honour to his order; but a perpetual 
head-ach, with which he was afflicted, almoſt deſtroyed all the 
expectations which were conceived. of him. He was ordained 
prieſt at Amiens, in 1660; and afterwards, Jeſt too much ſoli- 
tude ſhould injure his health, which was not yet re-eſtabliſhed, 
was ſent by his ſuperiors to St. Denis, where he was appointed, 
during the whole year 1663, to ſnew the treaſure and monu- 
ments of the kings of France. But having there unfortunately 
broken a looking-glaſs, which was pretended to have belonged 
to Virgil, he obtained leave to quit an employment, which, as 
he ſaid, frequently obliged him to relate things he did not be- 
lieve. As the indiſpoſition of his head ually abated, he 
began to ſhew himſelf more and more to the world, Father 
 C'Acheri, who was then compiling his © Spicilegium,” deſiring 
to have ſome young monk, who could aſſiſt him in that work, 
Mabillon was choſen for the purpoſe, who, in 1664, went to 
Paris, and was very ſerviceable 2 d'Acheri. This n 
to place his talents in a conſpicuous light, and to ſhew what 
might be expected from him. A freſh. occaſion ſoon offered 
itſelf to him. The congregation of St. Maur had formed a 
deſign of 3 Ce of the fathers, reviſed from 
the manuſcripts, with which the libraries of the order of the 
Benedictines, as one of the moſt ancient, are furniſhed. Ma- 
billon was ordered to undertake the edition of “ St, Bernard, 
which he had prepared with great judgement and learning, and 
publiſhed at Paris, in 1667, in 2 volumes, folio,- and nine, 
octavo. In 1690, he publiſhed a ſecond edition, augmented 
with almoſt atty letters, new preliminary diſſertations, and new 
notes; and juſt before his death was preparing to publiſh a 
third. He had no ſooner publiſhed. the firſt edition of“ St. 
Bernard,” than the congregation appointed him to undertake an 
edition of the Acts of the Saints of the order of Benedic- 
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tines; ce firſt volume of which he publiſhed in 2668, and con- 
tinued it to nine volumes in folio, the laſt of which was 
liſhed in 2701. The writers of the 6 Journal de Trevoux,” 
ſpeak not imp 2 of this work, when they ſay, that“ it 
ought to be conſideredꝗ not as a ſimple collection of memoirs 
= to monaſtic-hiftory, but as a valuable compilation of 
ancient monuments;.'which,' being illuſtrated by learned. notes, 
gives a oy. The pra light to the moſt obſcure part of;godtefiaſtical hif- 
he: prefaces alone, ſuy they, :#f:would- ſecure to the 
. — immortal reputation. manners and uſages of 
— dark ages are examined into-withogreat care; and an 
hundred rtant queſtions are diſouſſed b an exact and ifolid 
critique. Le lere, in the place referred to above, from which 
we —— drawn our''account: af Mabillon, has giten us 
ane of a queſtion; oocaſionally diſcuſſed by him in the 
courſe of his work 3 and it is that concerning the uſe of unlea- 
vened'bread, in the celebratiom of the ſacrament. ' Mabillon 
in the preface to the third age of his 4 Acta Sanctorum, thar 
the uſe of /it-is more ancient than is generally believed; and, in 
1674. maintained it in a particular diſſertation, addrefled to 
cardinal Bona, ho was befòre of a contrary opinion. But the 
work, which is ſuppoſed to have done him the moſt honour, is 
his 4 De. re diplomatica libri ſex, in quibus quicquid ad veterum 
inſtrumentorum ny apr materiam, ſeripturam & ſtilum; 


You ad figilla, mata, - fubſcriptianes, ' ac Ude 
c —— 1 ad antiquariam, —— foren 
ſemque — rk am — explicatur, & illuſtratur. Acce- 


dunt — de antiquis regum Francerum pabatils, 
veterum ſeripturarum varia ſpecimina tabulis/LXicomp! thenſt, | 
nova ducentorum & amplius- monumentorum obllectio- "Paris, 
4681, folio. The examination of almoſt: an infinite number 
of chaiters: and ancient titles, whichhad paſſed throught his hands, 
put him upon forming the defign of cedueing ta certain rules and 
principles an art, of Which before there had been o 1 
confuſed ideas. It was a bold attempt; but he extcuted it | 
— 1 that he was r e to dre aries it at ones to 
per on Wor $3.55 7% Nabg o. r 

In $682, l a journey into Burghndy, in wech M. 
Colbert employed him, to examine ſome aneient titles relating 
io che royal family. That miniſter received alt the ſatisfuctioꝶ 

he could deſire:; AY deing fully convinced: of Mabillon's ex- 
| Perience and abilities in theſe points, ſent him the year fell. 
ing into Germany, in order te ſearch there; a the archives 
and-librazies- of the ancient abbeys, what was moſt curious and 
Lay eee of the ehureh in Sau, and that 

of Francs ia particular. He ſpent five months in chis journey, 
and Rue an — 0 * He _ another] . 
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Italy in 1685, by order of the king of France; and returned 
the — A with a very noble colleQion. He placed in 
the king's library above three thouſand volumes of rare books, 
both printed and manuſcript; and, in 16897, compoſed two 
volumes of the pieces he had diſcovered in that country, under 
the title of “ Muſeum Italicum.“ Aſter this, he employed 
himſelf in publiſſiing other works, which. are ſtrong evidences 
of his vaſt abilities and application. In 1698, he publiſhed a 
Latin letter concerning the worſhip of the unknown ſaints, 
which he called, ( Euſebiiĩ Romani ad Theophilum Gallum 
epiſtola. This piece had like to have brought him into diffi- 
culties; in the follawing manner: Mabillon, in the journey he 
had taken to Rome, had endeavoured: to inform himſelf. parti- 
cularly of thoſe rules and precautions, which were neceſſaty to 
de obſerved with regard to the bodies of ſainus taken out of the 
catacombs, in order to be expoſed to the veneration of the 
public. He had himſelf viſited thoſe places, and conſulted: all 
perſons who could give him light upon the ſubject. Five or {ix 
years had paſſed ſince his return to France, without his having 
ever thought of making uſe of his obſervations on that point. 
In 1692, he thought proper to draw up the treatiſe above men- 
tioned; in' which he took oecaſion to obſerve, that the bodies 
found in the catacombs were tao! haſtily, and without ſufficient 
a foundation, concluded to be the bodies of martyrs. 7 But, As 
this was a ſubje& of à very delicate nature, and the book might 
poſſibly give offence; he kept it by him ſive years, without com- 
municating it to above one perſon ; and then ſent it, under the 
ſeal of ſecreſy, ta cardinal Colloredo at Rome, whoſe opinion 
was, that it -ſhould- not be publiſhed in the form it was then in. 
Nevertheleſs, in 1698, it was publiſhed ; and, as might; eaſily 
be foreſeen, very ill received at Rome. Nothing, however, 
appeared againſt it but complaints, murmurs, and eriticiſms, till 
1701: then it was b. before the Congregation of the 
Index; and the affait took ſo bad a turn there, that Mabillon 
was obliged to employ all his intereſt to prevent a cenſure upon 
his letter, Nor would even this have availrd, if he bad not 
agreed to publiſh a new edition of it; in which, by ſoftening 
fome paſſages, and throwing upon inferior officers whatever 
abuſes might be committed with regard to the bodies taken out 
of the catacombs,. he eaſily ſatisfied his judges; who, having a 
great eſteem for his learning and virtue, were not very ready to 
condemn him. boi viaientdg bas 
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This eminent man died of a; reſſion of urine, which, it 
had procured him, in 1701, the — hracat member of 
the academy of inſcriptions. Du Pin tells us [8 , that ““ it 
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 would/be. difficult to-give Mabillon theipraiſes he deſerves: the 


voice of the public, and the general of all the learned, 
are a much better commendation of him than any thing we can 
ſay. His profound learning appears from his Works: his mo- 
deſty, humility, meekneſs, and piety, are no leſs known to thoſe 
who have the leaſt converſation with him, His ſtyle is 
maſculine, pute, clear, and methodical, without affeQation or 
2 ornaments, and ſuitable to the ſubjects of which he 
nas trea r rn 1405 10x04, Bos ni * ge? 99% 4; 
MABLV (BonnoT/ Ds), a French abbe, and a writer of 
ſome eminence; was born in the year 170g, at Grenoble, and 
was brother to the abbẽ Condillac, whom he reſembled in the 
acuteneſs and penetration of his genius. He early left his pro- 
vince to reſide at Paris, where he gained a good reputation by 
his talents, and lived, with other men of letters, a life little di- 
verſified by events; and during his latter years, in a good deal of 
retirement. He died in 1785, not leſs reſpected for his good 
conduct than for his . the chief of Which are, 1. Pa- 
rallele des Romains et des Francois,” 1740, 2 vols. duodecimo. 
2. % Le Droit public de I Europe, 1764, 2 vols. 12mo. 3. 
« Obſervations ſur les Grecs, lamo. 4. Obſervations ſur 
les Romains,” 2 vols. 1 2m0. 5. Des Principes des Nego- 
tiations,” amo, 1757 6. Entretiens de FPhoeion ſur la 
ropyert de la morale avec la Politique, 1757, 2 vols. tamo. 
is work obtained the prize from the œeonomical ſociety at 
Berne. 7. Obſervations ſur VHiſtoire de la France, 1765, 
2 vols, 1 2m. 8. Obſervations ſut I Hiſtoĩre de la Grece,” 
1766, amo. 9. Entretiens ſur I Hiſtoire, amo. This is 
the work by which he has been moſt known in England; it has 
deen tranſlated and a good deal approved. But here, as well as 


in his other works, he ſeems to prefer the ancients too much to 


the moderns, and to think that men may now be governed by 
the maxims of the Greek and Roman republics. | 
MABUSE (Jonx), an Hungarian painter, who took his 
name from à village in which he was born. He travelled into 
Italy, ſtudied there with ſucceſs, and became famous as a painter 
of hiſtory. Several of his pictures are preſerved at Amſter. 
dam, particularly a decapitation of St. John, ſtained according 
to ſome art of his on, in a manner which allows the canvas to 


de bent any way, without cracking the colours. He was in his 


youth very ſober, but in his latter years became addicted to wine, 
and was occaſionally drawn into difficulties by that paſſion. 
Being in the ſervice of the marquis de Verens, who was to re- 
ceive the emperor Charles V. at his houſe, he and the reſt of 
his hquſhold were furniſbed with dreſſes of damaſk, to peer 
before the emperur. ; Mabuſe before the time, ſold his dreſs and 
frank theyponeys but when the emperor. arrived he ene 
a . : | a | 
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= rode of payer r ſo well painted in zenden — ahve 
k with the — of its colour, deſired to ex- 
amine it cloſely. The detection which followed was matter of 
much merriment, but Mabuſe did not eſeape without the cha- 
_ rifement — ſome months i pnfonmant his oh. He 
died in 1562. | 
_ - - MACARIUS St. the elder; e Ä of: the fourth 
century, ſaid to be a diſciple of St. Antony, was born at Alex- 
andria, in 3ot, of poor parents. He was bred a baker, which 
trade he purſued to the age of thirty; then, bei — he 
retired, and took up a ſoſitaty life. He paſſed fixty years in a 
monaſtery in mount Sceta, dividing his time between prayer and 
manual labour. He. died about = Fifty howities in Greek 
| have been attributed to him, which were printed at Paris in 1526, 
_ N n in nnn 2 vols. e Men at 
1 pſic, in F be sf [ 18 „ i ente > 
MACARI S St. yr er , ente Hack ene ebene 
of the former, and a d of Alexandria, had near $060 
monks under his direction. He was perſecuted dy the Arians, and 
- baniſhed into an ifland where there was not à ſingle Chriſtian, 
but where —— er all = r mr by his preath- 
ing, and, as ſome ſay, by his miracles. ' He died in or 395. 
5 The Rules of Monks”: in 30 chapters, are attri . to — 
and a diſcourſe by him on the <* death of the juſt was Fan 
Tollius, in his Inſignia Itinerarii Traliei. 1 
MACAULAY (Cavnenine),- afterwards Graham, oat 
brated female hiſtorian-and politician, was the youngeſt Gatghter 
of John Sawbridge, eſq; of Ollantigh in Kent. In June, £766, 
ſhe married Dr. George Macaulay, a phyſtcian, ſome df h 
_ writings may be found in the Medical-Obſervations of London, 
She ſurvived her huſband, and with her one daughter, Who was 
_ afterwards married to captain Gregory, in the Eaſt. India fervice. 
In December, 1778, Mrs.” Macaulay” took a feeond huſband, 
who was no other than the younger brother of Dr. Graham. 
whoſe fame was ſo far ſpread by his empiriciſm. She died June 
1791. Of her literary productions, the firſt was, 1.“ The 
HIM of England, — James I. to the Brunſwiek line.“ 
The firſt volume of this was publiſbed in 1763 the ſecond: — 
1765; the third in 1767; the fourth in 1769; the fifth in 17 
the ſixth and ſeventh in 77813; and the Aceh in 1783. his 
hiſtory was much eried up at the time dy party writers, bur is 
now faking very faſt into oblivion, It is a violent attack upen 
the Stuart race. She pudliſhed, 2. Remarks om Hobbes's 
Rudiments of Government rear 197675" ro. 3. Looſe 
P on ſome of Mr. Hobbes | 
3 on the Cavſes' of the Tony Baade wh 
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6. | Hiſtary of-En from the Revolution 10. the” 
Time 3 in ſeries of Letters to a Friend, the Rev. Dr. Ilan 
Prebendary of Weſtminſter, 1778, 4to,. one vol. This was' 
bliſhed at Bath. On this performance ſome; panegyrical Ob- 
tvations were publiſned the ſame year by Mr. C. Left. 7. 
% An Addreſs to you People of England, Scotland, Ireland; 


on the preſent 2 Criſis of Affairs, 8vo, 1776. B. A 
Treatiſe: an the Immutability of Moral Truth; 1 — ee | 
9. Letters on Education,” e 1790. The enthuſiaſtie 
miration paid to this lady, as a pattoneſs of liberty, by the above 
mentioned Dr. Wilſon, is well known. He went ſo far as to 
ſet up a ſtatue to her, in that character, in the chancel of his 
parith church of Walbrook. Thus was ſhe perhaps the firſt living 
perſon honqured with a ſtatue in a chureh, in tis country; but, 
on the death of Dr. Wilſon, this very injudicious mark un 
hox was moſt properly removed by his ſucceſſor.. WP 
MACE: (F RANCIS), -a bachelor of the 5 and an 
approved theological writer, who died at Paris, in 1721. His 
moſt eſteemed works are, 1. A chronological Abri gement of 
the Old and New Teſtament,” in 2 vols. 4to, publiſhed in 1704. 
2. A moral hiſtory, entitled, “ Melanie; ou la veuve Chari- 
table. 3. „L' Hiſtoire des quatre Cicerans,” 1 14% lamo; 2 
curious and intereſting work attributed at firſt to ia 
MACE (T —8 a practitioner on the lute fe, but more 
diſtinguiſhed among Ln muſic-by a work entitled, *Muſick's 
Monument, or a Remembrancer of the beſt PraQical Muſick, both 
Divine and Civil, that has ever been known to have been in the 
World, 1676, folio. Thomas Mace was born in 613, and be. 
came oneof the clerks of Trinity - college, Cambridge. does not 
7 to have held any conſiderable rank among muſicians, nor 
is he celebrated either às a compoſer or practitioner on the lute: 
neverthelefs, his book is a proof, that he was Lees | 
of the inſtrument; and contains ſuch variety of dire tions for 
the ordering and management of it, and for performing on it, 
as renders it a work of great utility. The Ale, it muſt” — 
owned, is-ſingularly curious; but en it is to the laſt d 
diverting. It contains many oe” horns» reſpeQin — him elf, 
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many traits of an original and = 
humour which, far from bein — — 2 dei mos | 
traiture of à pood-natured 2 — old. man. There is a print | 


of him prefixed to his from an e of Fai 
the gern under which — — 2 ty 
in 1 885 eee Q 4 
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wh  MACEDONIUS. 

\ MACEDO\Franeis);/a Portugueſe Jeſuit, and molt indefa- 
— — born at Coimbra, in 1596, quitted that order 
a time to take the habit of a cordelier.- He was ſtrongly 

in the intereſt of the duke of Braganza when he ſeized the crown 
of Portugal. Being ſent to Rome, he acquired for a time the 
favour of pope Alexander the VIIth, under whotn he gained ſeverat 
important places“ The violence of his temnper ere long em- 
broiled hien with this patron, and he went to Venice, where he 
diſputed de ami ſcibili; and gaining great reputation, obtained 
the profeſſorſhip of moral philoſophy at Padua. Aſter wards, 
having vent to interfere in ſome ſtate matter at Venice, 
where he had been held very high, he was impriſoned, and died 
in confinement; in 1681, at the age of 85. He is ſaid, in the 
fgBibliotheque Portugaiſe, to have publiſhed 109 different 
works: and in one of his own books he boaſts that he had 
eee 53 public panegyrics, 60 Latin diſcourſes, and 32 
ineral orations; that he had written 48 epic poems, 123 elegies, 
115 epitaphs, 212 dedicauons, 700 familiar letters, 2600 poems 
in heroic verſe, 3000 epigrams, 4 Latin comedies, and had 
written or pronbunced 150,000; verſes extemporaneouſſy. Vet 
the man who could declare all this, is hardly known by name ia 
the greater part of Europe; and of the enormous liſt of his 
printed works, not more than five: are thought worthy of men- 
tion by the writers of his liſe. To write much, is far eaſier 
than ta write well. The works ſpecified. by his biographers 
are, 1. Clavis Auguſtiniana liberi arbitrii, a book written 
againſt Father, afterwards cardinal Noris. The diſputants wete 
both ſilenced by authority; but Macedo, not to ſeem vanquiſhed, 
fent his antagoniſt à regular challenge to ſingle and judicial 
combat. They were not, however, permitted to fight, any more 
than to write on this ſubjedt. The challenge may be found in 
2 e eee, called Fournal Etranger, for June, 1757 2. 
«« Schema Sanctæ Congregationis, 4to, 1676: a diſſertation on 
the inquiſition, full of learning and abſurdity. 3. “ Encyelo- 
ia in agonem literatorum,” foho, 1677). 4. Praiſe of the 
rench,” .4to, in Latin, 164m; a book on the Janſenian con- 
troverſy. 5. Myrothecium Morale,” 4uo. This is the book. 
min which he gives ih Laing account of what he had written 
and ſpoken, &c. He poſſeſſed a —— 09 — 
ready command of language; his judgement and taſte were by 
no means equal to his learning and fecundity, r: 
MACEDONIUS, an ancient heretie of the church of Con- 
ſtantinaple; whom the Arians made biſhap of that ſee in che 
. "year 342, at the ſame time that the orthodox contendei for: 
5 Raul. This occaſioned a conteſt, which roſe at length to ſuch 
à height, that arms were taken up, and many loſt. their lives. 
——— Conſtantius, however, put an end to the 
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by baniſhing Paul, and ratifying the nomination. of .Macedo- 
mus; 


life, and devoted himſelf entirely to the ſervice of the, poor and 
ſick.” Then he became 4 nol und at laſt fell "ith the 

| Macedonian herefy, " He cootriduted greatly to e er and 
wide, by virtue of his riches; which, being freely and properly 

_ diſtributed; were found of more fore in effecting converfions 
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1 
Egypt, the biſhop Seripion advertiſel Athanaſius vf It, bo 
then was leading a_monaſtic life, and lay hid in the defart. 
4 1 2 9 br s * . $ 
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This celeb ted N 3ramediate! taki 1 d, wir 
firſt who Wea It; and this? e IE arm, the 
councils by their decrees, 07 "x Kobe y their, ecikts, di 
afterwards confute it more effectuall . "ia 
MACER (TMizideh, an ancient Lati 6 1 "was born at 
Verona, and flouriſhed under Auguſtus Euſebius 95 
tes, that he died a few years after Vi Ovid ſpeaks 0 
m 14 him, * the nature and quality 51 1 15 rpents, 5 
Lecde * , Macer, being then very 'old had of 
a bd bim; 2 FOOTY qe abc 
46S;  ſuas 3 legit mihi grandior 2v0,. 9215 be 
| een Rs quæ * herba, Macer 4 it 
* ne en 6 De P onto, lib. iv. eleg. 10. 
There i is extant a «pov, the nature and power of herbs, 
under Macer's name; but 3 ſpurious. He alſo wrote a +. 
SY to Homer,”s 2 eee ae. did: OY 
þ a Nad Ty _ 
Tu canis s æterno quicquid We Hoger n ee 
6 Ne careant funnrall roica bella manu.“ 1 
Die Ponto, lib: B. cles 10. 
- MACHAULT (Je EAN CIS 2. ai Jefuit, rector of the 
college of Jeſuits at Rouen, then of that of Clermont at 
He died in 1619, at the age of 38. He is molt famous for h | 
Latin notes on the. hiſtory, of 'Thuanus, | which were entitl 
Johannis Galli Juriſcons. Notationes i meet Hiſtoriam age tl 
410, ngolſlat. 1614. The name of Gallus "2 wok Im tom che 
of his e which was Le Cog. was con · 
3 to be burned by the common hangman as ©-pernicious, 
ſeditious, and full of impoſtors and calumnies ;” and. 1S..NOW - 
very ſcarce, . He was one of thoſe ardent men who ate always 
ready to contend for the reputation of the ſociety, to which, = 
— 5 There were two other Jeſuits of the 25 name, w 
were writers, one named John: 


who | 
cha pull, the other James Mar | 
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MACHIAVEL un 


becauſe they would nut increaſe the public laughter, by taking 
it to themſelves. This play was ated with ſo much ſucceſs at 
Florence, thut Leo X. upon the fame of its great wit, ordered 
it to be per at Rome, with all its decorations, and by the 
ſame actors, that the Romans alſo might enjoy the pleaſure of 
it, But this comedy is not to be found in Machiavet's works, 
the only two inſerted there” being the Ma „ andthe 
«« Clitia.” - Balzac ſays, that the . Clitia,” is a copy of Plau 
tus s Cafina 5” and he blames Machiavel for adhering to his 
original even in things where religion is ridiculed. “ Your-wife 
hates me,” ſays Olympio-in Plautus, “your fon hates me, and 
all your acquaintance hate me.“ Stalino. What is that to 
you? whilſt Jupiter is your friend, never mind thoſe minute 
deities.” Olyinpio. They are not much to be minded, I 
confeſs, provided they die ſoon ; but ſuppoſe you, Mr. Jupiter, 
ſhould happen to die firſt, and your kingdom devolve to thoſe 
minor gods, what will become of my head, and ſhoulders, and 
ſhins?” Which the Florentine comedian imitates thus, in his 
dialogue between Pyrrhus and Nicomachus. Nic. “ What is it 
to you? keep in favour with Chriſt; and laugh at the ſaints. 
Pyr. © Ves: but if you die, and the ſaints uſe me ill?“ Nice. 
Fear not; I will put you into ſuch a condition that the ſaints 
ſhall not trouble you.” This, and ſome other paſſages of a 
like nature, might probably give riſe to an opinion, which has 
ever ſince been retained of him, that he was not in his heart a 
9 believer, © 8 MES r _ BMW $270 Ne 5 
achiavel's comedies, however, are of no acevunt at a 

when compared with his other works. He was ſecretary, and 
after wurds hiſtoriographer, to the republic of Florence; and 
he wrote an hiſtory of that commonwealth in eight books, which 
contain what paſſed from 1215 to 1494. The Medicis procured 
him this laſt employment, with a good. ſalary, in recompence 
for his having been eee which; it ſeems, was done 
upon a ſuſpieion that he was an accomphee of the Soderini, ia 
their eonſpiraties againſt that houſe. He had the conſtancy: td 
endure this trial without cbnfeſſing any thing; but his frequent 
and high commendations df Brutus and 'Calfius have perſuaded. 
many, that he was not altogether” innocent. He publiſhed alſo 


ſeven books of the * Art Militaryz”' which made him pad. 


with the duke of Urbino for a man very capable of drawis 
up an atmy in battalia. The duke, however, was wiſe enoug 
never to try ROONEY no; not even upon u ſingle ſqundron: 
But of all his booſes, tat which haß deen moſt fümods, is a 
treatiſe df pulities, etititled, 4 The Frinev: the pufpoſd of 
which is to deſcribe the ays of government, as they are uſually _ 
exereiſtd by wicked princbs and tyrants. I is retnatkable, that 

kd are not yet agreed in their opinion of the author's 


f 
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purpoſe in writing this book. Some think, that he repreſented 
and expoſed the arts of politicians, with no other view, than to 
inſpire an abhorrence of tyrants, and to excite all mankind to 
the ſupport of liberty: and others will have it, that he meant to 
delineate a proper plan of governing, and to prefcribe and re- 
commend ſuch arts as the only expedients by which: mankind 
can be managed ; of which they are ſo perſuaded, that Machia- 
veliſm, and the art of reigning tyrannically, paſs with them for 
ſynonymous terms. Lord Bacon maintains the former of thoſe 
opinions; and fays, that “we are greatly obliged to Machiavel, 
and all ſuch writers, for telling us fo frankly what men do, and 
not what they ought to do,” that we may guard ourſelves the 
better againſt their wiles. Eft quod gratias agamus Machia- 
vello [x], & hujuſmodi ſcriptoribus qui aperte & indiſſimulanter 
proferunt, quid homines facere ſoleant, non, quid debeant.“ 
Afterwards lord Clarendon delivered, himſelf alſo. of the ſame 
opinion r]: „ Machiavel,” ſays he, “ was as great an enemy 
to tyranny and injuſtice in any government, as any man then 
was, Or now is; although he got an ill name with thoſe, who 
take what he ſays from the report of other men, or do not 
enough conſider themſelves what he ſays, and his method in 
ſpeaking.” It is certain, however, that when his “ Prince” 
was firſt publiſhed, which was about 1515, it gave no offence to 
the powers then in being. It was dedicated to Lorenzo de 
Medicis, nephew of Leo X. yet it did not hurt the author with 
this pope; who nevertheleſs was the firſt who threatened thoſe 
with excommunication that read a prohibited book. Hadrian 
VI. who ſucceeded Leo X. did not cenſure Machiavel's book; 
and Clement VII. who ſucceeded Hadrian VI. not only allowed 
Machiavel to dedicate his Hiſtory of Florence to him, but alſo 
anted a privilege to Anthony Bladus, in 1 $30 „to print this au- 
ns works at Rome. The ſucceſſors of Clement VII. to 
Clement VIII. permitted the fale of Machiavel's Prince, 
all over Italy, of which there are frequent editions and tranſ- 
lations. Meanwhile it was known, that this book did not 
pleaſe ſome doctors; and at laſt, under the pontificate of Cle- 
ment VIII. the writings of this Florentine. were condemned, 
after the loud complaints made 22 them at Rome, by the 
Jeſuit Poſſevin, and a prieſt of the oratory called Thomas Bo- 


zius; though it is certain, that the Jeſuit had never read Ma- 
chiavel's Prince,“ as appears from his charging things on this 
book, which are not to be found in it. But it happened here, 
as it often happens in caſes of a ſimilar nature, that a want of 
knowledge is more than ſupplied by a redundancy of ral. 


(e] De Auge. Scient. L vii. c. . [I Hift, of Rebellion, Beck x. 
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eaten aha we have mentioned, Machiavel publiſhed ſevertl 

other pieces, "Viz 66 The life of Caſtroccio\Calliacani; % The 

murder oi Valentino; ;" «6 The ſtate of Francey* 

« The —5 Germany 3. 4 ITbe ma 8 of 

ann — — hibeline factions; 
2 .of Tirds Livius,” » which 

infiruBtionl This extmordinary 
wok by way of prevention, in 1536. 

He is ſaid at — Th, — 

and contempt of neligions Faul Jovius 1 

a ſcoffer und un atheiſt,” . 2 2. — "obliged to 
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of all who have written © ſubj 
tranſlation of Machiavel's Works, 
tations, &c. was publiſhed by Mr. — 1561, a vols 
4to, and republiſhed in 8 uo, in 175 bo onatts a7 4 1 
MACKENZIE (sir Go], an ingenlous and learned 
Scottiſh writer, and eminent lawyer (u. was deſcended from 
an ancient and noble ſamihy, his —— 
brother to the earl of Seaforth, and born at Dundee im the 
county of - Angus, in 1636. He gave early proofs of an exttnor. 
dinary genius, having gone throughthis uſual 
authors, at ten years of age; and was then ſent to the 
niverſities of Aberdeen and 8 Andrew's, Where he. finiſhed 
is ſtudies in logic and philoſophy before he was full» ſaxteen. 
After this, he turned his thoughts to the eivil law, with a view 
of perfecting himſelf in Which, he travelled into France, and 
ttle himſaif 4 cloſe ſtudent in ch univerſity of for 
about three years. Then returning home, he was called to the 
bar, and became ani advocate in 1656 He: gained the * 
ter of an eminent pleader in a few;years; ſo that, in 266, he 
was choſen to plead the cauſe of ne marquis of Argyle, who 
was beheaded at Edi that. year for — In 
pleading: this caſe, he 5 ſome unwary — 
favour of his» client, for h he Was VE 
replied with great quickneſs, as well as; ho — — 
* plead for a traitor wi ere 
n the mean time, though he made — tower and 
chief ſtudy, yet he did not ſuffer his abilities to be confi 
to that province, He had a good taſte for polite literature; in 
which he gave the public, from time to time, inconteſtible proofs 
of an uncomtnon proficiency. In 1660, came out his 0 Are- 
tino, or ſerious Romance, wherein he ſhewed: and exu- 
berant fancy. In 1663, he publiſned his“ o-Stoici ; or 
@ ſhort diſcourſe.upon ſeveral divine and moral ſubjeQs, with a 
friendly addreſy to the fanatics of all / ſects and ſorts. This was 
followed, in 1665, by A Moral Eflay}” preferring ſolitude to 
public employmentyrand all its advantages; fuch as fame, com- 
mand, riches, pleaſures, converſation, '&c:i; which eſſay was 
anſwered by John Evelyn, eſq; in another, preferring gon 
go 1 he arg In 16679; he printed his“ 
gallantry;“ a diſeourſe, wherein he endeavours to prove, that the 
—.— honour, abſtracting from all other ties, men to 
virtuous 3 and that there is nothing ſo mean and unworthy of 
a gentleman, as vice: to which as added, a conſolationſ againſt 
-calumnies, ſhewing how to bear them eaſily and 55 


Afterwards he, publiſſied, «« The moral 840 7 4 
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wich ite appolite.nicts,.coveouſars, niggardlineſs, prodigali 
and luxury: dedicated to the univerſity-of Oxford . 64 Ses 
ſon, antgſſay, dedicated 40 the hon. Robert Boyle, eſq. All 
theſe w eben, „ Kretino, were collacde and printed 
together atcLondong:ib 17 Figs: :8vo, under the title of Eſſays 
upon ſeveral morab ſubjects: and it is but doing them juſtics'ts 
— that the abound in good ſenſe, wit, and learning; and are 
a5: fitted ip entertain, as to inſtruct the reader. Beſides theſe 
eſſays, Which were the production of ſuch hours as could be 
ſpared from the buſineſs. of his proſeſſion, he was the author 2 | 


| 2 play. and a poem. + Phe poem is entitled, © Cælia's count 


houſe and cloſet ;; and -in it are the following lines Nh 
earl oſ Montreſe: 5-66 Bt ws: £4 2. e een 24019 

. aNHGtroſe) his eountry's 9 16.98 270! 

- -Exfar im all things — this fame, &c.. $3 
WHENWE « qu6te pfine pay to ew, that Pope fang lc 
n 


nitèly füpekxfor 48 my $ try way did” t diſdain 
"ny et his author, f nee 5 0 0 22 1 


0 AN. aries Almi, Bat great inn . 1 


8 — the: public Ing vs mw jr oat expe the | 
cath : Angyle,: EE Was — the office of à judge in 
the criminal cuuit p:-which ihe diſcharged with ſo much credit 
and hint he was made king's advocate in 1674, and 
— the donds of the . — — He was alſ6 

nighted 19 n the aces: he met with a 
deal — — of the rebellions which ee 
in his time and his oſſice of advocate requiring him to act with 
ſeverity, he did not eſoape being cenſured, as if, in the deaths 
of ſome ꝓartieular per ſuns who were executed, he had ſtretched 
the lavvs too far: But there does not ſeem to have been any juſt 
foundation for -this-iclamouur. againſt him: and it is generally 
agreed, that he acquitted himſelf like an able and upright ma- 
giſtrate. Upon the — erm of the penal laws by James II. 
ſir George, though he had always been remarkable for his loy- 
alty, and even cenſured for er agaihſt lader and fanatics, 
1 himſelf obliged to reſign: his poſt; being convinced, 
that he could not diſcharge the duties of it in that point with a 
good confeience.. He was: ſucceeded by fir John Dalrymple, 
— however, did not continue in it; ſor that unfortunate 
prince, being convinced of his error, reſtored ſir George to his 
poſt, in which he cominued until the Revolution, and then 
gave it up. He could not ceme into the meaſures and terms of 
the Nevalution: he hoped; that the prince of Orange would 
have returned to his own country, when matters were adjuſted 
8 Wr — 
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he quitted all employments in Scotland; and retired to En 
reſolving to ſpend the remainder of his days in the univerſity of 
Oxford. He arrived there in September; 1689, and profecuted 
his ſtudies in the Bodleian library, being admitted a ſtudent there 
by a grace paſſed in the congregation, June 2,:1690% In the 
ſpring following, he went to London, where he fel} into a diſ- 
order, of which he died the àd of May, 1691. His body was 
conveyed by land to Scotland, and interred with pu pomp and 
ſolemnity at Edinburgh; where, as we are told, his funeral was 
attended by all the council, nobility, college of juſtice, college 
of phyſicians, univerſity, clergy; gentry; and ſuch a concourſe 
of le as neyer was ſeen on the like oc H, ͤ + + 
ſides the moral pieces mentioned above, he wrote ſeveral 
other works, to ilhi{trate the laws and cuſtoms of his eountry, 
to vindicate the monarchy from the reſtleſs contrivances and 
attacks of thoſe whom he eſteemed its enemies, and to maintain 
the honour and glory of Scotland, To iiluſtrate the laws and 
cuſtoms of his country, he publiſhed, *©* A diſcourſe upon the 
laws and cuſtoms of Scotland in matters criminal, 1674, 4to. 
Idea eloquentiz forenſis hodiernæ, una eum actione forenſi ex 
unaquaque juris parte, 1681,” vo. Inſtitutions of the laws 
ef Scotland, 1684, 8 vo. Obſervations upon the acts of 
parliament, 1686,” folio. Beſides theſe, ſeveral other treatiſes 
of law are inſerted in his works, printed at Edinburgh, 1776, 
in 2 vols. folio. In vindication' of monarchy, he wrote his 
Jus regium: or cn Au and folid foundations of monarchy in 
general, and more eſpecially . of the monarchy of Scotland; 
maintained againſt Buchanan, Naphthali, Doleman, Milton, &c. 
Lond. 1684,” 8y0. This book being dedicated, and preſented 
by the author, to the univerſny of Oxford, the members thereof 
ailembled in convocation ordered a letter of thanks to be ſent 
to him for the ſaid book, and his worthy pains therein, &c. 
With the ſame view, he publiſhed his Diſcovery.of the fanatic 
plot, printed at Edinburgh, in 2684, folio; and his?! Vindi- 
cation of the government of Scotland during the reign of Charles 
II.” Alfo \ «© Method of proceeding againſt criminals and 
fanatical covenants, 1691,” 4to.. The pieces, which he pub- 
liſhed in honour of his nation, were as follow: *«' Obſervations 
on the laws and cuſtoms of nations as to precedency, with the 
ſcience of heraldry, treated as a part of the civil law of nations; 
wherein reaſons are given for its principles, — Wy. 
for its harder terms, 1680,“ folio. © A defence of the anti- 
quity of the royal line of Scotland; with a true account when 
the Scots were governed by the kings in the iſſe of Britain, 1685, 
Byo. This was written in anſwer to!“ An hiſtorical aceount of 
church government, as it was in Great- Britain and Ireland, 
when they firſt received the Chriſtian religion,“ . 
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of St. Aſaph. Sir George's defence was publiſhed in June 1685: 
but, before it came out, it was eker upon by Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet, who had ſeen it in manuſcript, in the preface to his 


the year following, in a piece entitled, The antiquity of the 
royal line of Scotland farther: cleared and defended, againſt the 
exceptions lately offered by Dr. Stillingfleet, in his Vindication 
of the biſhop of St. Aſaph ;” after which no more was heard of 


- the controverſy. - It is remarkable, however, that fir George's 


books were turned into Latin, printed at Utrecht in 1689, and 
then preſented to William-Henry prince of Orange, who there- 
ypon wrote two very obliging letters of thanks to him for his 
performance, | | 5 5 9 SORT 

Among the inſtances of this author's zeal for his country, it 
is neceſſary to mention his founding of the lawyer's library at 


Edinburgh, in 1689. This goes by the name of the Advacate's 
x 4 tored with variety of manuſcripts, 


library, and was | 
relati 3 to the antiquity of the Scotiſh nation, and 
with all ſort 
lent order, which he preſcribed in an elegant Latin oration, pro- 
nounced upon the opening of it, and printed among his wo: aig 4 
We will cloſe our account of fir George Mackenzie with 
what Wood and Burnet have faid of him [II. Wood repreſents 
him as “ a gentleman well acquainted with the beſt authors, 


whether ancient or modern; of indefatigable induſtry in his 


ſtudies, great abilities and mn in his profeſſion, powerful 
at the bar, juſt on the bench, an able ſtateſman, a faithful friend, 
a loyal ſubject, a conſtant advocate for the clergy and univerſi- 
ties, of ſtrict honour in all his actions, and a zealous defender 
of piety and religion in all places and companies. His conver- 


ſation was pleaſant and uſeful, ſevere againit vice and looſe prin- 


ciples, without regard to quality or authority. He was a great 
lover of the laws and cuſtoms of his country, a contemner of 
popularity and riches, frugal in his expences, abſtemious in his 
diet, &c. [k]“ Burnet's account of him is much leſs favour- 
able: he fays, that ““ he was a man of much life and wit, but 
neither equal nor correft in it: and that he has publiſhed many 
books, ſome of law, but all full of faults ; for he was a flight 
and ſuperficial man.” FLEE © Ar en, A 
Sir Gree was twice married, and had children by both his 
wives. A daughter by his firſt wife was the grandmother of the 
preſent earl of Bute. LI vs VVV 
MACLAURIN (Corn), an eminent mathematician and 
philoſopher, was the ſon af a clergyman, and-born at Kilmod- 
dan in Scotland, Feb. 1698. He was ſent to the univerſity of 


l Fat, . u. [i] Hiſtory gf his aun gimey wl. 
X 13 | Glaſgow 


book entitled, ( Origines Britannicæ. Sir George replied 


s of books, in all the ſciences, claſſed in that excel- 


\ 


for mathematical learning diſcovered itſelf» ſo early | 
years of age; when, having accidentally met with.an"Euelid in 


Britain at the congreſs of 
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Glaſgow in 1709, where he continued five years, amd apptict 
himſelf to i in a molt intenſe manner. His * genius 
as at twelve 


friend's chamber, he became in a few days maſter of the firſt 
ix books without any aſſiſtance t and it is certain, that in his 
16th year he had invented many of the 1 - which 
were afterwards publiſhed under the title of, Geometfica or- 
ganica.“ In his 15th year, he toak the degree of "maſter of 
aris; on which occaſion he compoſed and publicly defended a 
theſis, On the power of gravity,” with great applauſe. After 
this he quitted the univerſity, and retired to a country- ſeat of 
his uncle, who had the care of his education; for his parents 
had been dead ſome time. Here he ſpent two or three years in 
purſuing his favourite ſtudies; but, in 171), he offered himſelf 
a candidate for the profeſſorſhip of mathematics in the Mariſhal 
college of Aberdeen, and obtained it after a ten days trial with 
a very able. competitor. In 1929, he went to London, where 
be became acquainted with Dr; Hoadly, then biſhop of Bangor, 
Dr. Clarke, fir Iſaac Newton, and other ermnerit men; at 
which time alſo he was admitted a member of the royal ſo- 
ciety: and in another journey in 171, he contrafted an inti- 
macy with Martin Folkes, eſq; the preſident of it, which laſted 
to his death. Tis nt. en 4 5 4 „ 1) 
In 1722, lord Pol warth, L e of the king of Great- 
ambray, engaged him to go as tutor 
and companion to his eldeſt ſon; who was then to ſet out on his 
travels. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, and viſiting other towns in 
France, they fixed in Lorrain ; where Maclaurin wrote his 
piece On: the percuſſion of bodies,” which gained the prize 
of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 1724. But, his 
pupil dying ſoon after at g he returned immediately 
to his profeſſion at Aberdeen. He was hardly ſettled here, when 
he received an invitation to Edinburgh; the curators of that 
univerſity being deſirous that he ſhould fupply the place of Mr. 
James Gregory, whoſe great age and infitmities had rendered 
him incapable of teaching. He had ſome difficulties to encoun- 
ter, ariſing from competitors, who had good intereſt with the 
patrons of the univerlity, and alſo from the want of an addi- 
tional fund for the new profeſſor ; which however at length 
were all ſurmounted, upon the receipt of two letters from ſir 
Iſaac Newton. In one, addreſſed to himſelf, with allowance 
to ſhew it to the patrons of the univerſity, fir Iſaac expreſſes 
himſelf thus: © I am very glad to hear, that you have a proſ- 
pect of being joined to Mr. James Gregory, in the profeſſor- 
1p of the mathematics at Edinburgh, not onl de you are 
wy friend, but principally becauſe of your abilitjes; you ws 
5 N N 4 ; 4 acquainted 
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nd well with the new. improvemente of mathematics, 
as with the former ſtate of thoſe. ſciences," I heartily with you 
—— ſucceſo, and ſhall be very glad to bear of your being 
elected. In a ſecond letter to the lord provoſt af Edinburgh, 
he walked, %, arg glad to underſtand, that Mr. Mackurin 
is in good repute amongſt. you for his ſkill in-tmathematics, for 
I think he deſeryes it * well: and to ſatisfy you that I de 
not flatter him, and alſo to encourage him to conn, 7 the place 
of aſſiſting Mr. Gregory, in order to ſueceed him, I am ready, 


if you pleaſe to give me leave, to. contribute 20l. per annum 


towards à proviſion for him, till Mr. my place bee a 
void, if 1 Ive fo long, and I will pay ĩt to is e L 
In Nov. 1925, he was introduced into the univerſity: as * 


at the ſame time his learned colleague and intimate friend, Dr. 


Alexander Monro, profeſſor of anatomy. After this, the ma- 
thematical claſſes ſpon became very numerous, there being ge- 
. 1 7 4 af 100 ſtudents attending his lectures every 
ſe being of different ſtanding and proficiency, he was 
chliged 10 to divide them inta four or five: claſſes; in each of which 
a full hour every day, ſrom the firſt of Nov. to the 
il of Jan woe: In the ** claſs, he taught the « Grit x, -boaks of 
N. 's Elements, plain trigonometry, 1 2 ry, 
the elements of fortification, and an pA rev to algebra; 
The ſecond ſtudied algebra, the 11th and rath books of Euclid, 
ſpherical 8 conic ſections, and the general princi- 
pus of aſtronomy he third-went on in aſtronomy and per» 
ſpon, 7 3% a part of ſir Iſaac Newton's. “ Principia,” and 
courſe of experiments for: 29 them performed: 
he afterwards read and demonſtrated the elements of fluxions, 
Thoſe in the fourth claſs read a ſyſtem of fluxions, the docttine 
of chances, and the reſt of Newton's Principia.“ Beſides 
the labours of his publie profeſſion, he had frequently ather em · 
ployments and avocations. If an uncommon experiment was 
ſaid to have been made any where, the curious were deſirous of 
having it repeated by him if an eclipſe. or omet was an 1858 
ſerved, his teleſcopes were always in readinefſss. a 
He lived a bachelor to the year 1733; but being very Amel 
ſormed for . as well as contemplation, he then married 
Anne, the r of Mr. Walter Stewart, ſolicitor-gene ral 


to his late majeſty 3 Seotland, By this lady he had ſeven chil- 


dred, of Which, two ſons and three daughters, together _ 

his wife, ſurvived him. In 1236, Berkeley, biſhop of Cloy 
publiſhed: a piece called, Analyſts”. in mes th he . 
occaſion; from ſome diſputes. that had ariſen concerning the 
grounds of the fluxionary method, to explode the method itſelf, 
and alſo to charge mathematicians, in general with infidelity in 
religion. Maclaurin inn included * OMe 
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and began an anſwer to Berkeley's book: but, as he proceeded, 
ſo many diſcoveries, ſo many new theories and problems occur- 
red to him, that, inſtead of a vindieatory pamphlet, his work 
came out, A complete ſyſtem of fluxions, with their applica- 
tion to the moſt conſiderable problems in geometry and natural 
philoſophy.” This work was publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1742, 
2 vols. 4to; and as it coſt him infinite pains, ſo it is the moſt 
conſiderable of all his works, and will do him immortal ho- 
nour. In the mean time, he was continually gratiſying the 
public with ſome performance or obſeryation of hisown ; many 
of which were publiſhed in the fifth and ſixth volumes of the 
« Medical eſſays, at Edinburgh. Some of them were likewiſe 
publiſhed in # The Philoſophical Tranſactions;“ as the follow- 
ing: 1. © Of the' conſtruction and meaſure of curves, No. 
$90 2. ff A new method of deſcribing all kinds of curves,” 

o. 359. 3 % A letter to Martin Folkes, eſq; on equations 
with jmpoſlible roots, May 1726, No. 304. 4. Continua- 
tion of the ſame March 1729,” No 408. 5. December 
the 21ſt, 1732, On the deſcription of curves; with an account 
of farther im nts, and a dated at Nancy, Nov. 
27, 1722,” No. 439. 6. * An account of the treatiſe of flux- 
ions, (5x9 27, 1742,” No. 467. 7. © The ſame continued, 
March 10, 1742,” No. 469. 8. A rule for finding the me- 
Tidional parts of a ſpheroid with the ſame exactneſs as of a 
ſphere, Auguſt 1741, No. 461, 9g. Of the baſis of the cells, 
wherein the bees depoſit their honey, 22 1734, No. 471. 

In the midſt ofstheſe ſtudies, he was always ready to lend 
his aſſiſtance in contriving and promoting any ſcheme, which 
might contribute to the ſervice of his country. When the earl 
of Morton ſet out, in 1739, for Orkney and Shetland, to viſit 
his eſtates there, he deſired Mr, Maclaurin to aſſiſt him in ſettling 
the geography of thoſe countries, which is very erroneous 'in 
all our maps; to examine their natural hiſtory, io ſuxyey the 
coaſts, and to take the meaſure of a degree of 'the meridian, 
Maclaurin's family affairs, and other connections, would not 

ermit him to do this: he drew, however, a memorial 'of what 
e thought neceſſary to be obſerved, furniſhed the proper inſtru- 
ments, and recommended Mr. Short, the famous optician, as'a 
fit operator for the management of them, He had ſtill another 
ſcheme for the improvement of geography and navigation, of 
more extenſive nature ; which was, the opening a paſſage from 
Greenland to the South Sea by the North pole. | That ſuch a 

aſſage might be found, he was ſo fully perſuaded, that he has 
Gong heard to ſay, if his ſituation could admit of ſuch adven- 
tures, he would undertake the voyage, even at his own charge, 
But when ſchemes for finding it were laid before the W 
in 1744, and himſelf conſulted by ſeveral perſons of high rank 
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concerning them, before he could finiſh the memorials he pro. 
ſed to ſend; the premium was limited to the diſcovery of a 
weſt paſſage : and he uſed to regret, that the Weſt 
was inſerted, becauſe he thought that paſſage, if at all to be 
ney muſt eh og the pole, u Af _ bs | 
In 1745, bavi n ve ive in fortifying the city of 
Edindus * inſt Me rebel "dla he was oblived to fly er the 
north of England; where he was invited by Herring, then abp. 
of Vork, to reſide with him during his ſtay in this country. 
Here,“ ſays he, in a letter to one of his friends, © I live as 
happy as a man can do, who is ignorant of the ſtate of his fa- 
mily, and ho ſees the ruin of his country.“ In this expedi- 
tion, however, being expoſed to cold and hardſhips, and na- 
turally of a weak and tender conſtitution, he laid the foundation 
of an illneſs, which put an end to his life, It was a aroply of 
the abdomen; and he died of it June 14, 1746, aged 48. There 
is a circymſtance recorded of him * laſt moments, 
which ſhews him to have poſſeſſed great philoſophic ſerenity, as 
well as ſtrength of reaſon ; and this was deſiring his friend Dr. 
Monro to account for a phænomenon he then obſerved in him. 
ſelf, viz. “e flaſhes of fire ſeeming to dart from his eyes, while 
in the mean time his fight was failing, ſp that he could ſcarcely. 
diſtinguiſh one object from anothert . 


- Mr. Maclaurin is ſaid to have been a very good, as well as 
a very great man, and worthy of love as well as admiration, 
His peculiar merit as a philoſopher was, that all his ſtudies were 
accommodated to general utility; and we find, in many places 
of his works, an application even of the moſt abſtruſe ries, 
to the perfecting of mechanical arts. He had reſolved, for the 
ſame purpoſe, to compoſe a coutſe of practical mathematics, 
and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful branches of the ſcience from the 
bad treatment they often meet with in leſs ſkilful hands. But 
all this his death prevented; unleſs we ſhould reckon, as 4 part 
of his intended work, the tranſlation of Dr. David G 's 
Practical Geometry, which he reviſed, and publiſhed with 
additions, 1745. He had, however, frequent N of 
ſerving his friends and his country by his great ſkill, Whatever 
difficulty occurred concerning the conſtructing or perfecting of 
machines, the working af mines, the improving of manufac- 
tures, the conveying of water, or the execution of any other 
public work, he was at hand to reſolve it. He was likewiſe 
1 to terminate ſome diſputes of conſequence that had 
ariſen at Glaſgow concerning the gauging of veſſels ;' and for 
that purpoſe preſented to the commiffioners of exciſe two ela- 
borate 'memorials, with their demonſtrations, containing rules 
by which the officers now act. He made alſo calculations re- 
{ating to the proviſion, now eſtabliſhed by law, for the _ 
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dren arid widows of the Scotch clergy, and of the profeſſors in 
the univerſities, intitling them to certain annuities and ſums, 
upon the voluntary annual payment of a certain ſum by the in- 
cumbent. In -contriving and adjuſting this wiſe and uſeful 
ſcheme, he beſtowed a great deal of labour, and contributed 
not a little towards bringing it to perfection. It may be ſaid 
of ſuch a man, that his life was truly uſeful, which can hardly 
be ſaid of thoſe, how uncommon ſoever their abilities and at- 
tainments, who fpend their whole time in abſtract ſpeculations, 
Among his works, we have mentioned his, . Geometria or- 
ganica,” in which he treats of the deſcription. of curve lines by 
continued: motion: and that which gained the prize of the royal 
academy of ſciences in 1724. In 1740, the academy adjudged 
him a prize; which did him ſtill more honour, for ſolving the 
8 the tides from the theory of gravity; a queſtion which 
ad been given out the former year, without receiving any ſo- 
lation: Hs had only ten days for compoſing this paper, and 
could not find leiſure to tranſcribe a fair copy; ſo that the Paris 
edition of it is incorrect. He afterwards reviſed the whole, and 
inferted it in his Treatiſe of fluxions; as be did alſo the 
fubſtance of the former piece. Theſe, with the “ Treatiſe of 
ſuxions,”” and the pieces printed in the © Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, of which we have given a liſt, are all the writings 
which' he lived to publiſn. Since his death, two volumes more 
have appeared; his “ Algebra,” and his Account of fir Iſaac 
Newton's. Philoſophical diſcoveries.” His“ Algebra,” though 
not finiſhed by himſelf, is yet allowed to be excellent in its 
kind; containing, in no large volume, a te elementa! 
treatiſe of that ſcience, as far as it has hitherto been — 4 
His „ Account of fir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy was occaſi- 
oned in the following manner: ſir Iſaac dying in the beginning 
of 1728, his nephew, Mr. Conduitt, propoſed to publiſh an ac- 
eoumt of his life; and deſired Mr. Maclaurin's aſſiſtance. The 
latter; out of gratitude to his great benefactor, chearſully un- 
dertook; and ſoon finiſhed, the hiſtory of the progreſs which 
philoſophy had made before fir Iſaac's time: and this was the 
firft draught of the work in hand, which not going forward, on 
account of Mr. Conduitt's death, was returned to Mr. Mac- 
laurin. To this he afterwards made great additions, and left it 
in the ſtate in which it now 8 His main deſign ſeems 
to have been, to explain only thoſe parts of ſir Iſaac's philoſo- 
phy which have been, and {till are, .controverted : and this is 
ſuppoſed to be the reaſon, a . grand diſcoveries concerning 
aht and colours are but tranſiently and generally touched. For 
it is known, that ever ſince the experiments, on which his doc- 


trine of light and colours is founded, have been repeated with 
due care, this doctrine has not been conteſted; * 
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theory of oeleſtial phznomena, founded on gravitation, has been 
miſunderſtood; and even ridiculed. "The weak charge of intro- 
ducin 1 has been frequently repeated; foreign 
profeſſors Rill'amuſe themſelves with imaginary triumphs; and 
even the polite and ingenious cardinal de Polignac has been ſe- 
duced to lend them the harmony of his numbers. 
To the leſt mentioned of his works is prefixed; An ac- 
oount of the fe and writings of Mr. Maclaurin: from which, 
as it is very authentic, we have taken the ſubſtance of the pre- 
rennen 
MACPHERSON (IAu Rs), 4 Seottiſſi writer of ſome emi. 
nence, was born in the year 1738, and „ e both in the lite- 
rary and the political world. The firft publication which brought 
him into notice, was what he called a tranſlation of the poems 
of Offian"the fort of Fingal, which appeared in the year 1762. 
This work, at firſt, had many admirers, and certainly contains 
many beauties; but the authenticity of the poems was, ere long, 
diſputed, and on this ſubject aroſe a long and acrimonious con- 
troverfy. One of the moſt eminent defenders of this work, 
was the celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, while on the other hand it 
was attacked by Dr. Johnſon, with arguments which ſeemed to 
moſt readers to approach very near to demonſtration” Mr. Mac- 
pherſon highly reſented Dr. Johnſon's animadverſions, and wrote 
an angry letter, calling upon him to retract them, and contain. 
ing ſome menacing expreſſions,” which produced the ſpirited 
and much” celebrated reply, publiſhed by Mr. Boſwell in his 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnſon. At preſent the authenticity of theſe 
poems ſeems to be made a kind of national queſtion, the greater 
po of ' Scottiſh. writers upholding, and the generality of the 
ngliſh denying it, Among the latter, however, Mr. Whitaker, 
the celebrated defender of Mary queen of Scots, has declared 
himſelf an advocate for the poems. In 1773, Mr. Macpherſon 
ubliſned à tranſtation of the Iliad, in the ſame heroic proſe 
in which he had written his Offian, but this gained few admi- 
rers; and was in general thought to be ſo indifferent a work, 
that Johnſon in the letter above- mentioned ſaid, alluding to it, 
« Your abilities, ſince your Homer, are not fo formidable... 
Mr. Macpherſon was anxious to thine alfo as an hiſtorian, 
In 1771, he publiſhed an Introduction to the Hiſtory of "Great, 
Britain and Ireland; and in 1773, a Hiſtory of Great Britain, 
from the Reſtoration in 1660, to the 'acceſfion of the houſe of 
Hanover, in co volumes quarto. The chief merit of this col- 
lection conſiſts in original extracts from the private memoirs of 
king James II, and its chief fault is ae Rights of In 17757. 
1 ne b 
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he publiſhed a pamphlet entitled, „ TI 
tain oyer her colonies aſſerted,” which was' the 
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deſerve little leſs approbation than Johnſon's Taxation no Tye 
ranny. Mr. Macpherſon was firſt elected into iament in 
1780, and obtained the lucrative office of agent to the nabob of 
Arcot, which he 1 oy — death. E — A 
Scotland on the 17th of February, 1796; his body was brought 
to London, ak yt nk in Weſtminſter * FT Ant 
MACOQUER (PBIIIr), a French lawyer, chiefly celebrated 
ſor his chronological abridgements after the manner of Henault, 
was born at Paris in 720. Weak lun n from 
entering into the active occupations of a pleader, he devoted 
himſelf to literature, and produced the following works. 1. 
« Abrege Chronologique de VHiſtojre Eccleſiaſtique, a chro- 
nological abridgement of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in three volumes, 
oRavo, . This is written more drily and leſs elegantly than that 
of Henauk whom the author followed, 2, Les Annales Ro- 


maines, man Annals, in one volume 8vo, 1750. Here the 
author has taken advantage of the moſt valuable remarks of St, 
Evremond, the Abbe St. Real, Monteſquieu, Mably, and ſeve- 
ral others, reſpecting the Romans; and the work is confequently 
not ſq dry as the former. In ſtyle, however, he is ſtill inferios 
to his model. 3. Abregs Chronglogique de I'Hiſtoire dE 
pagne et de Portugal, two vols. 8vo, 17591765. This 
work, which was actually begun by Henault, is worthy of him 
in point of exactneſs; but neither affords ſuch viking por- 
traits, nor ſuch profound remarks. Lacombe, another author 
celebrated ſor this kind of compilation, aſſiſted alſo in this, 
Macquer had ſome ſhare in writing the * Dictionaire des Arty 
et Melers, in two volumes, 8 vo. He was induſtrious, gentle, 
modeſt, ſincere, and a decided enemy to all quackery and oſten - 
tation. He had litile imagination, but a ſound judgement; and 
had collected a great abundance. and variety of uſeful knowledge, 
He died the 27th of January, 1770. "ft 
MACRINUS, a name aſſumed by a modern poet, whoſe 
true name was Jean Salman; or, as ſome ſay, given to him on 
account of his exceſſive thinneſs, from the Latin adjective macer. 
It became, however, the current appellation of himſelf and 
Charles, his brother, who was alſo a writer of ſome celebrity.“ 
Some called him alfo the French Horace, on account of his ta- 
Jents ſor poetry, particularly the Lyric kind. He was born at 
Loudon, where he died in 1557, at an advanced age. He wrote 
Hymns, Nexe, and other works, which appeared from 1523 
to 1550: and was one of thoſe who principally. contributed o 
reſtore the taſte for Latin poetry. Varillas relates a ſtory of hig 
drowning himſelf in a well, in deſpair, on being ſuſpęcted gf 
Lutheraniſm. But this, like moſt anecdotes of the ſame writer, 
is a matter of invention rather than fact, e 
; ' MACROBIUS 
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MACRORIUS (Amnrovus Avxerivs TRxoposrus), au 
ancient Latin writer, who flouriſſied towards the latter part of 
the ſourth century. What countryman he was; is not clear: 
Eraſmus, in his Cieeronianus; ſeems to think he was a Greek; 
and he himſelf tells us, in the preface to his Saturnalia,“ that 
he was not a Roman, but laboured under the inconveniences of 
writing in a language which was not native to him. Of what 


religionhe was, Chriſtian or Pagan; is alſo uncertain: Barthius 
ranks him the Chriſtians; but Spanbeim and Fabricius 


him to have been à heathen. "This however is certain, 
that be was” a man of conſular dignity, and one of the cham- 
berlains, ot maſters of the wardrobe to Theodoſtus; as appears 
from a reſeript directed to Florentius, concerning thoſe wha 
were to obtain that office. He wrote A Cotnmentary upon 
Ciceros Somniuni Seipionis, und ſeven books of * Saturria- 
lia ;“ Which treat of various ſubjects, and are an agreeable mix- 
ture of crititiſm and antiquity. He was not an original writer, 
but made great uſe of other people's works, borrowing not only 
their materials; but even their language; and for this he has 
been ſutirically handled by ſome modern authors. Eraſmus 
r to ſop's raven, who made himſelf fine with 
the feathers of other birds; and ſays, that he prates Latin like 
a little Greek. Mſopicam corniculam mihi 'nominas,” fays 
he to his friend; ex aliorum pannis ſuos contexuit centones. - 
Itaque ſua lingua non loquitur; & ſi quando loquitar, Græcu- 
lum Latine 'balbutire credas {L},” Mutetus facetioufly ranks 
him with thoſe,” „qui ita humani nihil a fe alienum putant, ut 
alienis que utantur ac ſuis:” who fo bring home the concerns 
of all to themſelves; that they think they may feize on what 
they like that belongs to other people. In the midſt of all this 
wit and cenſure, we cannot think theſe critics have done that 
juſtice to Macrobius, which · he might — have expected 
from nears rape en —— that wn” ten — a _ * 
rious i Vet he really was not ſo; for thou Ras. 
as. . borrowed the materials, and even 
language of others, yet he fairly appriſes you of it, at the very 
entrance of his work. Dont blame me [M],“ ſays he, if 
what 'F have collected from multifarious reading, I ſhall fre- 
quently expreſs in the very words of the authors from whom L 
have taken it : for my view in this preſent work is, not to give 
proofs of my eloquence, but to collect and digeſt, into ſome re- 
gularity and order, ſuch things as I thought might be ufeful to 
de known. I ſhall therefore here imitate the bees, who ſuck 
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the beſt juices from all, ſorts. o SN aaa work 
them up into various een, 72 fans. mixture of 
their own proper ſpixit.. mY 

The, “ Somnium Scipionis,) and. ; and, Sende 6 — 
often printed; to which has 1 added, in the ern A 
piece entitled, « De A neee Latipique 


verbi. 8. A E dri Querifernes 


MabAN X (Mazrin), 2 cel P „Was 
born about the year: 17 was bred r law, 
Ly {tags 1 4s — deing fond the ſtudy ol 
theology, well verſed in Hebrew, and — intimate with 
Mr. Jones and, Mr. Romaine, two clergymem ef the metho- 
diſtical perſuaſion, by their adyie as — the. law. for the pulpit, 


and was. SET into — * s ficlk —.— — have 


. 10 30 

for a c ly. Dr ed 3 — — 
damon . N ſubje 1 to muck ob- 
uy, — the year 1767, by the er de gave to his friand 
N. Haweis, to retain the rectogy of Aldwinckles. and ſeveral 
hlets were written on the ſubjeQ; but lord Aplley (after. 
wards Bathurſt). did not ſeem to conſider the affair in 3 

vourable light, as he afterwards appointed him his chaplain. Mr. 
Madan became an 22 in the year Vs 1761, when he publiſhed, 

or 


I. A ſermon on Jul ification by ks.” His other publications 
were, 2. A ſmall tre atiſe on hriſtian faith,” — 
+ « Sermon at — the ok Hoſpital, 1762. 4. ( An- 
0 


er to the —— errors of W. Law, 8vo, 1763. 5. Anſwer 
to the narrative of facts reſpecting the reQory of winckle,” 
* 8vo, 1767. 6. A comment on the thirty nine Articles, gro, 
113. 7. Feri, 2 vols. 8vo, 1780. In this book 
the author juſtifies polygamy, upon the notion that the firſt colu· 
Bitation with a woman is à virtual marriage; and his 
rige by many acute arguments. The idtention ofithe-work 
was to leſſen or remove the cauſes of ſeduction; but it met 
ith. much oppoſition, and many very . 


he author, however, was not-diſcouraged:z and in ms pub- 
liſhed a third volume. After theſe he produced, 8, . 
to Dr. Prieſtle 12 in 12mo, 1787. 9. K literal * — 
Juvenal and Eerſius, with notes, in 2 vols., $vo, 1789. Be- 


10. Some controverſial tracts on the ſudject of his The- 


Iyphthora. Mr. Madan died! in 1 at * of 64, 
hor a ſhort illneſs. Wa _ 10 we 
MADDEN 
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by MADDEN+(8atver),” D.. — name; ſays Dr, 
Johnſon [ol, „which Irelaad oug uns) received-his 
—_ at Dublin. He appears, — to have been i 


LEN 1729 and having written a tragedy called: The 
ocles, or the Lover of his country, was, as he himſelf 
— it appear, by the offer of a noble Quay of books 
from the profits of it. . 4 1 9 a ſcheme for pro- 
moting learning in the Colle by. premiums. * 
173, he publiſhed his Memoirs af the Twentieth Century 
Lr 3 original Letters of State under George. the Sixth; 
— — moſt important Events: in Great - Britain and 
E Church and State, Arts and Sciences, Trade, 
Taxes, goo reatiesy Peace and War, and Characters of the 
greateſt Perſons of thoſe Times, from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth to the end of the twentieth Century, and the World 
Received and revehled im the year 1728; and now publiſhed, 
for the Inſtinstiom of all eminent Stateſmen, Churchmen 
Patriots, Politicians, ProjeQors, Papiſts, and Proteſtants. In 
6 vols. Lond. n By. In 1240, we find him in his na- 
tive country that year ſetti . che annual ſum of 
one — pounds to be en dy way of premium, ta the 
inhabitants of Ireland only; ky . to the DIG of the 7 
invention * i oving pat? ' manuf; ature, . 
the perſon who Kay airy, tue or piece of ſculp- 
ture; and 250. 19 the perſon who boa finiſh the beſt — of 
painting, either in 1 81. or, landſca Foy . 
decided by the Dublin Society, of which D 
inſtitutor. The A effects of theſe well applied benefattions 
have not 6 felt to advantage in kingdom where 
they were given? but have even extended their influence to its 
fiſter „cbaving 2 riſe: to the 8 for the encbu- 
ment of 'arts ant iences in n 1743 or 4j he 
liſhed a' called“ Boulter's Monument; and an 


pu 
epiſtle of abom 200 lines by him is efixed to the ſecond edi- 


tion of Leland's Life of Philip of Macedon.” In an ora+ 
dien 1 — 7 at Dublin, Dee. * 757. wg gn —— n 
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gentleman took oceaſion to mention Dr. Madden's boumty, and 
intended to have proceeded' in the following manger, but was 
nted by obſerving the Doctor to be then preſent 


Sreak- 
of the admitable inſtitotions of premiums; he went on, 


hoſe author, had he never contributed anything farther 
x Breck yo s country, would have deſerved immortal ho- 
nour, and muſt have been held in reverenòs by lateſt poſterity. 
But the unwearied and-difintereſted endeavours, during n long 
courſe of years, of this t man, in a 1 of 2 — 
to promote induſtry, and conſequently'the welfare of e 
dom, and the mighty benefits whicy hate thancy teſuteo$0 the 
community, have made many of the gad people 
ſorry, that a long · talked of "nc has nothitherto —— 
execution: that we might not inferior in t ot _ 
[ef — cor th * ke the hem ight 
rely not with'more 1), 4 t we m 
edle — addreſs/'our RET ov Nr maturos largiuzr 
Mac ane YR EAST ene 
Dr. Madden had wanne pet i 
where be died Dec. 1765. There is a fine mezzotinto of 
n. e length by F. \Brooks,'inferibe##; (oe 941 
SA MapDax, Dr 
Dr ſui memores alios fecereè merendo, * 8 
Omaibus his nivea Rar e 
Ms. En. N. 684 
and a we! Richard Purcell, from a painting by Robe 
Hunter, with his arms, and this Dane * TA 5 


60 SAMUEL Mappzx, D. D. ætatis luz, 68, 1786. 
Fortior eſt qui ſe, quam qui fortiſlima, vincit moenia.” "ay 


Monſ. Groſley, a lively French traveller [u], of 2 
city in the centre of France, which at 'the — 
fifteenth century ſerved as a theatre to the fcene'that 


England ever in that ki 
vie as lately mn or ſti 


ingdom, ” mentions ſeveral Engliſh 
ſubliſting there. This eity, 


adds, in return, has given the Brivuſh dominiens antiftuſ- 
trious perfonage, 3 are indebted for the firſt prizes 
which have been there diſtributed for the encouragement of 
agriculture and arts. His name was Madain: being thrown 
upon the coaſt of Ireland by events of which I could never hear 
ſatisfactory account, he ſettled in Dublin 2 _ 'of 
Mad adden, there made a fortune, One Bore . 
which amounted to four or five thouſand 70 a Be 
rizes which I have ſpoken of, and leſt a rich ſueceſſiom: = 
br this ane e. oyer to een, 
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tions, who commenoed à law-ſuit for the recovery of it, and 
cauſed eccleſiaſtical cenſures to be publiſhed againſt a merchant, 
to whom they had ſent a letter of attorney to act for them, and 
whom they accuſed of having appropriated to himſelf a ſhare of 
their inheritance.” * * : | : ; 8 Ar, | Fo , | 
MAD (Is AA c), a famous Engliſh prelate, born at 
London,” July 27, 70 7e of obſcure parents, whom he loſt 
while he VA: Young, was, taken care of by an aunt, who placed 
bim in a Tharity-ſchool, and afterwards put him on trial to a 
paſtrylcbok; but,” before he was bound apprentice, the maſter 
told her that the boy: wb got fit for trade; that he was conti- 
nually reading books of learning above his (the maſter's) compre- 
henſion, arid therefore adviſed that ſhe ſhould take him away, 
and fend! ig back to ſchool, to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tion 7.” He tvas on this ſent, by an exhibition of ſome diſ- 
fenting friends? to one of the univerſities of Scotland; but, not 
caring to rs, ay in that church, was afterwards, through 
the atrdniage f "biſhop Gibſon, admitted to Queen's-college, 
Cambridge, and was favoured with a Doctor's degree at Lam- 
beth. After entefing into orders, he firſt was curate of St. 
Bride's," then "domeſtic chaplain to Dr. Waddington, biſhop of 
Chicheſt&, whoſe niece he married, and was afterwards pro- 
moted to thè reQtory of St. Vedaſt, in Foſter-lane, London. 
In 1729, he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to queen Caro- 
line. In 1733, he became dean of Wells, and was conſe- 
crated biſhop.of St. Aſaph,” in 1736. He was tranſlated to the 
ſee of Worceſter, in 174 91 n 1783 he publiſhed the firſt 
part of the Review of Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans,” under 
the title of, „A Vindication of the Government, Doctrine, and 
Worthip of the Church of England, eſtabliſhed in the Reign of 
queen- Elizabeth.” He was a great benefaQtor to the London 
hoſpitals, and the firſt promoter of the Worceſter Infirmary in 
1745, which has proved of ſingular benefit to the poor, and a 
great advantage to medical and ſurgical knowledge in that neigh- 
bourhood. He was alſo a great encourager of trade, engaging 
in the Britiſh fiſhery, by which he loſt ſome money. He like- 
wiſe was a ftrong advocate for the act againſt vending ſpirituous 
liquors. He married Elizabeth daughter of Richard Price, eſq; 
of Hayes in Middleſex, in 1731; and had two daughters and a 


Ls] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, which is the ſtory of the merciful Sama- 
». Sada 55; 5 5 kitan, in white baſſo-relievo. In her left 
[r See Dr. Nowell's anſwer to Pi- hand ſhe holds an inverted torch, behind 
etas Oxonienſis, p. 49. wich riſes a pyramid of grey marble, 
(y] His monument in the ſouth tran - about twenty-four feet in height, as a back. 
ſept of the great aile in the cathedral of ground; on the top of which are the arms 
Worceſter conſiſts of a female figure of of the ſee of Worceſter. On a tablet is a 
white'marble, leaning with her right elbow. long and commendatory inſcription... _ 
en a ſarcophagus of black ' marble, n PTS Au HI 
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ſon, of whom only one daughter ſurvived him. His death hap». 
pened on 9 27s. 1437 1. Ant Ain n * "Ip 
' Biſhop Maddox publiſhed fourteen, ſingle ſermons, all in.4to, 
preached on public occaſions between the years 1734 and 1752. 
MADOX (Tromas), the learned exchequer antiquary, and 
hiſtoriograher-royal, with a moſt indefatigable induſtry, collected 
and explained, at different times, a vaſt number of records re- 
lating to the ancient laws and conſtitution of this comatry z the 
knowledge of which tends greatly to the illuſtration of E gliſh 
hiſtoryſ], Mr. Madox, by his unwearied labours, has ſupplied 
both the readers and compilers of that hiſtory with a noble 2 
paratus. In 1702, he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe toil- 
ſome reſearches; when, under the patronage of the learned and 
polite lord Somers, he prefented the early fruits of them to the 
world, in © A Collection of antique Charters and Inſtruments 
of divers Kinds taken frown ihe Ola. placed under ſeveral 
Heads and deduced (in a Series according to the Order of Time) 
rom the Norman Conqueſt, to the End of the Reign of Kin 
Henry VIIITY].” He was prompted to this work, by conſi- 
dering that there was no methodical hiſtory or ſyſtem of ancient 
Charters and Inſtruments of this nation then extant z and that 
it would he acceptable to curiotis perſons, and uſeful to the 
public, if ſomething were done for ſupplying that deſect. Hav- 
ng entertained fuch a deſign, and being furniſhed with proper 
materials from the archives of the late. Court of Augmentations, 
he was encoutaged to proceed in it, eſpecially by lord - and 
roſecuted it with ſo much _— that out of an immenſe 
eap of organ charters and writings, remaining in that repo- 
ory he ſelected and digeſted the chief ſubſtance of this volume. 
n 1711, he proceeded to a work of till greater dignity and 
importance than the foregoing, * The Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of the Exchequer of the Kings of England, in two Periods, 
biz. from the Norman Conqueſt, to the end of the Reign of King 
John; and from the end of the Reign of King John, to the end of 
the Reign of King Edward IT. Taken from Records. Together 
with a correct copy of. the ancient Dialogue concerning the Ex- 
chequcr, generally aſcribed to Gervaſius Tilburienſis; and a 
Diſſertation concerning the moſt ancient Great Roll of the Ex- 


. ehequer, commonly ſtyled, The Roll of Quinto Regis Ste- 


pfrani, folio; reprinted in 1769, in 4to. - This was dedicated 
to queen Anne; but there is likewife prefixed to it a long pre- 
ſatory epiſtle to the lord Somers, in which he gives that iſiuſ- 
trious patron ſome account of this great unprecedented under- 


[x] Anecdotes of Powyer, by Nichols, pages. The Di ſſertation concerning. An- 
2. 92. ä _,* cient Charters and Inftruments,” prefixed; 
" fr] Known by the name of the ( For- to this work, is replete wich uſeful learn- 

mulare Anglicanum.“ It is a fold of 442 ipg upon that ſubjet, ,  —,-  - 
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taking. He bbſerves, that tibugh fotne treatiſes had been writ- 


ten concerning the excheguet,, = no hiſtory of it had been yet 
attempred by 19 He Illis bis lerdſhip, that he had pur. 
ſued His ſubject to als reid e Get, io een, de thinks, the. 
original of the Nee in England may . aſſigned. 
Thence de bas drawn down an orderly account of it through a 
long courſe of years; and, having conſulted, as well the books 
neceſhry the perl gon occſian, 53 very great um 
ber of records and manufcripts, he had endeavoured all along to 
confirm what oe I, By Proper vouchers fetched from thence; 
which vouchers are fubjoined column-wiſe in each page, except 
where their extraordinaty length made it impracticable. The | 
records which he here atteſts were, as he adds, taken by his on 
pen from the authentic” parchwents, unleſs where it appears by 
his references t. oy otherwiſe.” He has contrived throughout 
the whole (as 10 is the ſubject- matter would permit) to make 
uſe of ſueh memorials as ſerye either to make known or to explain 
the ancient laws'and uſages of this now e For which reaſon, 
as he notes, this work may be deemed, not merely a Hiſtory of 
the Exchequer, but likewiſe a Promptuary towards a Hiſtory” 
of the ancient Law of England. He afterwards acquaints his 
lordſhip in what method he began and proceeded" in compiling 
this Work. Firſt, he made as full a collection from records as 
he could, of materials relating to the ſubject. Thoſe materials 
being regularly arranged in ſeveral books of Collectanea, he 
reviewed ich: and, weighing what they imported, and ho 
they might be applied, he drew from thence a general ſcheme: 
of his deſign. hen he had pitched upon the heads of his diſ- 
courſe, he took materials for them out of the aforeſaid fund, 
and digeſted them into their proper rank and order. In deing 
this, it was his practice for the moſt part to write down, in the 
draught of his book, the reſpective records or teſtimonies firſt 
of all; i. e. before he wrote his on text or 'compoſition ; and 
ftom them formed his hiſtory or account of things; connecting 
and applying them 1 as the caſe would admit. At the 
end of this hiſto (as we have expreſſed it in the title), Mr. 
Madox has publilhed a copy 'of the treatiſe concerning the ex- 
chequer, written the way of dialogue, and generally aſcribed to ' 
Gervaſius Tilbutienſis. This treatiſe is certainly very ancient, 
and intrinſically valuable. Our author introduces it by an epiſ- 
tolary diſſertation, in Latin, to the "then lord Halifax. The 
dialogue is followed by another epiſtolary diſſertation, 'in the 
ſame language, * addreffed to the lord Somers, relating to the 
Great Roll 'of the Exchequer,” commonly ſtyled the < Roll of 
Quinto Regis Stephani. No hiſtorical account has been given, 
in this volume, of the records repoſited in the exchequer. © Mr. 
Madox thought that might be _ properly done, if there was- 
2 2 oooadi 
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occaſjon, for it, hereafter, in ee of this work ; 
he W to have had . Meng + performing hand i A 
when he publiſhed this . or hoped ſome other hand wou 
1455 # he did not. But the 5 rt chapter of the hiſtory, is 
If the Barons of this eourt from; the firſt of, Willjaro 
the, Conqueror, to the zcth of Edward II. e laſt work this 
ious hiſtortographer publiſhed him elf, was the ee Pte 
Burgi gi, or ee ay concerning. . Ar Topps, and 
Borau ks of England. Taken from This treatiſe. 
was' inſcribed: to ing George E. The, 9 ns his readers 
againſt expecting to fog 75 SFO or ed learnir 1 it; 
in regard the. matter of it 1s W N t. is onſy ons part 
jet, which, howeyer i is exte 1 1 t concerning whi 
05 he eee ſaid; 1 955 wo 
purpoie, ſer rat er to entan oO 
8 —— the diſcuſſion $0 ond io 
paſſed with doubts, which it hath ks ede e 
to remove or leſſen as he wet has throy 
hiſtory and diſſertation t they, making theſe 3 1 I 
and diverſify each other. However modeſtiy Mr. Madox might 
expreſs himſelf concerning the learni Te this Works, i it 18, ah 
522 both curious and profound, and his enquiries. very. | 
able and uſeful. The civil, antiquities of. this country would, 
in all probability, have been further 43 e 7 are to this 
ilful and indultrious perſon, if his life had been of a ſomewhat 
longer continuance ; for it may. be | ah nag Wy from two or three 
paſſages in the prefaces of thoſe books he publiſhed himſelf, 
that he meditated and intended ſome 03; to follow: them, 
ar from this potions 115 g which, his 
vertiſement af it apparent eſts to e n * 
left finiſhed by r is is compileck much in 
manner of his other writings. In the finſt book he difcourſes 
by ely of Land Baronies; in the ſecond: book. he treats briefly . 
itular Baronies; and in the third of eudal Tenure in 


S Madox's large and valuable collection of tranſeripts, i in. 
nineiy- four volumes in folio, and quarto, conſiſting chiefly af 


extracts from records in the Exchequer, the Patent and Clauſe 


Rolls in the Tower, the Cotton Library, the Archives of Can- 


terbury and Weſtminſter, the Colle ions of Chrilt's-college, 


Conte gn &c. made by him, and pri os as materials for a 


feudal hiſtory of England from the .carlieſk, times, IEG: pre-, 
ſented by his widow to the Britiſh Muſeum, where the 
7 They were the labour of thirty W w_ 1 Me. 
Madox, frequently. declared, that yen 70 have 
iven 1500 guineas for them. , Fifty-nine.voh ge ymer's 
Tae Public Abts n to eee 


put is Clſiefly memorable for _ been the patron and pro- 
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ment of England from 1715 to 1698 E NN firited in his Fösdetz 

but of which there is a catalogue in 4 — 

ſited in the Muſeum by an order of the Houſe of Lords. 
MECENAS (Caws — the great friend and coun- 

ſellor of Auguſtus Ceſar{z}; was himſelf! a very polite ſcholar, 


ad las of letters. He 22 n 2 A $09 ancient 
and i ious origin, even the. of etruria, | 
Horace wort tells 1 but his 3 iate b were only 
of the ian order. uppoſed to have been born at 
Len, Fark his far 0 f lived there; but in what year . 
. does not tell us. It ſays as little About his 8 

now it muſt have n as the moſt liberal kind, an der 
1 * 3 io the N ay ſplendour of his birch, 

E. EXCE thing related to ey. politics, and 
Mien, How the py his younger chav is alſo unknown to 
us, t thers beit no mention made of him, by y any 2 5 

the death of Julius Cæſar, which happened in the year of R 
7 . Then Ocvius Ceſar, who was afterwards called. Au- 
e do ah, to Rome, to take oſſeſſion of his uncle's inberit- 
ance; and, 3 e Tame time, 3 became firſt public 
known, th oh e appears to have been Aug + friend, .and, 
25 it ſhould ſeem, guardian, from His chil ood. 8 that 
time he accompanied him N all his fortunes, and was his 


counſellor and adviſer upon all ions; ſo that Pedo Albino- 


yanus, or rather the, unknown author, whoſe elegy has been 
Ende to him, 1155 calls bimy, * % Czfaris dextrary,” Cafar's 
11 * t 

F 710, the year thay Greer was Lille, Ro Ovid 
born, Macenas diſtinguiſhed himſelf. by his c and mili- 
tary {kill at the battle of Modena, where the 2 irtius and 
Panſa were, ſlain, in hghting inſt * as he did after · 
wards at Philippi,] A alt, battle, ble 
friendſhip between. him 1 orace. . Horace, as Suetonius re- 
lates [AI, Was a tribune.in the army of Brutus and Caſſius, and, 
1 oy, t 1 57 .of thoſe . e made à priſoner of war. 

mpli 


iſhed man, became imme 

diate ay bi Benden prcte fte, apd pre 5 

him to e on, reſtored im 1 his eſtate, with no ſmall 
additions 


behaved hituſelf 
well as a edler in mea 12 ny ge 2 f ee pro- 
ring 7 that of a. W and — N 2 th 2 wy 
viler, the age negotiator, in every thing re oy 
to-civil 18 8. 4 leagu was made at. Brunduſium 
between ons Be an Auguf us, he was bent to act on the part 
[5] Meibowll was — : Le 55505 1 un. Horot. 
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dk Auguſtus. This we learn from Horace, in his journey to 


Brundũſium: 1 165181 NO S141 Haide io n 
.«« Huc 'venturus erat Mebenas optimus, at us 1 

Cocceius, miſſi magnis de rebus uterquue IN . 

Legati, averſos ſoliti cotnponere amico. 10112 
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and afterwards, when tfiis leagut was near e piijngh 
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it anew. | | N eee 
U. C. 7% when Auguſtus and Agrip a went to Sicily, to 
fight Sextus Pompeius by ſea, 'Mzcenas went with them; but 
Won after returned, to appeaſe ſome commotijons which were 
rifing at Rome: for though he uſually attended Auguſtos in all 
his military expeditions, yet whenever chere was any. thing t 
be done at Rome, either with the ſenate or people, he was al; 
diſpatched thither for that purpoſe. He Was Indeed inveſted 
with the government, while Augpſtus and Agrippa were em 
ployed in the wars. Thus Dion Caſſius [ B], 15 of the 
year zus, ſays, that Mæcenas „had then, and fome'time after, 
the adminiſtration of civil affairs, fot only at Rome, but through: 
out all Italy.“ V. Paterculus relates [&], that after the battle 
of Adtium, which happened in the year 724; „ the government 
of the city was committed to Mzcenas, a man of equeſtrian 
rank, but of an illuſtrious family. oo 
"Upon the total defeat of Antony at Actium, he returned to 
Rome, to take the government into his, hands, till Auguſtus 
could ſettle ſome neceſſary affairs in Greece and Aſia. Agtippa 
ſoon followed Mæcenas; and, when Auguſtus arrive ase 
theſe two great men and faithful adherents, the one; ovet his 
civil, the other over his military concerns. While Auguſtus 
was extinguiſhing the remains of the civil war in Aſia and 
Egypt, young Lepidus, the ſon of the triumvir, was forming 
3 to a 8 him, at his — * to Rome. This on. 
ſpiracy was diſcovered at once by the extraordinary vigilance 
of Mæcenas; Who, as Paaren ſays, « obſervitg — raſh 
Councils of the headfirong youth, with the fame tranquillity and 
-calmneſs as if nothing at all had been deidg, iftand put him 
t death, without the leaſt noiſe and tumult, and by that mean; 
extinguiſhed anothet civil war in its very beginning“. 
The civil wars being now at an end, 7 returnet to 
Rome; and after he had triumphed accbrding to cuſtorn, he 
began to talk of reſtoring the commonwealth. Whether he 
was in earheſt, or did it only to try the judgement of his friends, 
we do not prefume to determine: however, he conſulted Mz. 
n 348 e ü 6 0 Tg 846-10 your Far $7} x 14 {HOI DJ #1780! 
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cenas and Agrippa about it. Agrippa adviſed him to it; 
but Mzcenas 'diffuaded. him, ſaying, that it was not only im- 
pus for him to live in ſafety as a private man, after what 
— bet that the government would be better adminiſtered, 
And ourith more in his hands, than if he was to deliver it ur 
to che ſenate and people. The author of the Life of Yirgh 
ſays, that Auguſtus, ** wavering what he ſhould do, conſulted 
that poet upon the occaſion.” But this life is not of ſufficient 
authority ; for, though it has uſually been aſcribed to Servius or 
Donatus, yet the critics agree, that it was not written by either 
of them, Auguſtus, in the mean time, followed Mzcenas's 
advice, and retained the government: and from this time Mz- 
cenas indulged himſelf, at vacant hours, in literary amuſements, 
and the'conyerſation of the men of letters. In the year 734 
Virgil died, and left Auguſtus and Mzcenas heirs to his poli- 
ſeſſions. Mazcenas was exceſſively fond of this poet, who, of 
all the wits of the Augultan age, ſtood higheſt in his eſteem ; 
and, if the “ Georgics“ and the * Eneid“ be owing to the 
good tafte and encouragement of this patron, as there is ſome 
reaſon to think, . cannot commemorate him with too 
much gratitude. The author of the © Life of Virgil,” tells us, 
that the poet . publifhed the Georgics in honour of Mzcenas, 
to, whom they are addreſſed ;” and adds, that they were recit 
to Auguſtus four days together at Atella, where he reſted him- 
ſelf for ſome time, in his return from Actium, Mzcenas takin 
upon him the office of reciting, as oft as Virgil's voice faile 
him.” Horace may be ranked next to Virgil in Mæcenas's good 
ces: we have already mentioned, how and what time their 
riendſhip commenced. Propertius alſo acknowledges Mæcenas 
for his favourer and protetors rr: pj 
Mæcenas, noſtræ pars invidioſa juventz,... ... |... /.,. 
Ft vitz & morti gloria Juſt mew” Lib. i. El. 7. 
Nor muſt Varius be forgot, though we have nothing of his re- 
maining ; ſince we find him highly praiſed by both Virgil and 
Horace. He was a writer of tragedies: and Quintilian thinks, 
he may be compared with any of the aneients. In a word, 
Mæcenas's houſe, was à place of refuge and-welcome to all the 
learned of his time; not only to Virgil, Horace, Propertius; 
and Varius, but to Fundanius, whom Horace cxtols as an ad- 
mirable writer of .comedies{p]; to Fuſcus. Ariſtius, a noble 
grammarian, and Horace's intimate friend; to Plotius Tucca 
who aſſiſted Varius in correcting the 4 Aneid,” after the deati 
et Virgil; io Valgius, a poet and very leatned man, who, as 
Pliny tells us E I, dedicated a book to Auguſtus, De uſu her- 
Nr DT | $5 ip tl 1665-134 RH IHE IO] IN; 
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barum;” to Aſinius Pollio, an excellent tragic..writer, and to 
ſeveral others, whom it would be tedious to mention, "All theſe 
dedicated their works, or ſome part of them at leaſt, to:Mz- 
cenas, and celebrated his praifes in them over and oper; and 
we may obſerye further, what Plutarch tells us, that even Au. 
oh imſelf inſcribed his Commentaries"! to him and to 
A. Os 1 n Aut! 188: 20 
* continued in Auguſtus's fayour to the end of. his 
life, but not uninterruptedly. Uh, a had an. mtrigue, with 
Mzcenas's wife; and though the miniſter. bore. th 9 9 of 
his maſter's very patiently, yet there was once a.coldneſs. on the 
part of Auguſtus, which however ſoon; went off. Mcegas 
died in the year 45 but at what age we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine; though we know he muſt have been old. He muſt have 
been older than. Auguſtus, becauſe. he was à kind of tutor to 
him in his youth. Horace, however, did not probably long 
ſurvive him, as there is no elegy of his upon Mæcenas extant, 
nor any account of one having ever been written, which there 
certainly would have been, had Horace ſurvived him any ume. 
Nay, father Sanadon [F], the French editor of Horace, inſiſls, 
that the poet died before his patron; and that the recommen- 
dation of him to Auguſtus was found only, in Mzcenas's will, 
which had not deen Altered. , ð . ffs 
Mæcenas is ſaid never to have enjoyed à good ſtate of health 
in any part of his life; and many ſingularities are related of his 
bodily conſtitution. Thus Pliny tells us [O], that he was dans 
in a Fever | and that, for three years before his death, had 
not a moment's ſleep, Theſe are his words: Quibuſdam 
perpetua febris eſt, ut C. Mæcenati. Eidem triennio ſupremo 
nullo horæ momento contigit ſomnus.” Though he was cer- 
tainly an extraordinary man, and poſſeſſed many admirable virtues 
and qualities, yet it is agreed on all hands, that he was very 
© hixurious and effeminate Seneca [u] has allowed him to have 
been a great man yet cenſures him very ſeverely on this head, 
and thinks that hiseffeminacy has infected even hisſtyle.: Every 
body knows, ſays he, ho] Mæcepas lived, nor is there any 
occaſion for me to deſcribe it: the eſſeminaey of bis walk, the 
delicacy of his manner, and the pride he took-ip ſhe wing him- 
{elf publicly, are things tos notorious for me to inſiſt on. But 
what! Is not his ſtyle as effeminate as himſelf? Are not his 
words as ſoft and ed as his dreſs, his equipage, the furni- 
ture of his houiſe, and his wife?“ T ben, a rquoting ſome of 
his poetry, «© who does not perceive,“ ſays he [T], © that the 
author of theſe verſes muſt have been the man, who wa pere 
e n eth e een © BRENDON, of & {01 24:38 aa 
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petually walking about the city with his tunic looſe, and all te 
other {ymptoms of the moſt effeminate mind? Mæcenas, we 
grant, was effeminate; but * we think Seneca rather partial, and 
more unwilling than he ſhould have been to do juſtice to his 
merit. We are therefore better pleaſed with the picture of him, 
as it is drawn by V. Paterculus; not that this hiſtorian;repreſents 
him at all leſs effeminate than Seneca does, but only that he has 
ſhe wn himſelf as ready to commend him for his good qualities, as to 
blame him for his bad ones, which Seneca has not. Mzcenas,” 
ſays he, was of the equeſtrian order, but ſprung from a moſt 
illuſtrious grigin. He was a man, who, when buſineſs required, 
was able to undergo any fatigue: and aſi who conſulted 
properly upon all occations, and knew as well how to execute 
what he had conſulted; yet a man, who in ſeaſons: of leifure 
was; luxurious, ſoft, and effeminate, almoſt beyond ai woman. 
He was no leſs dear to Cæſar than to Agrippa, but diſtinguiſhed 
by him with ſewer honours; for he always continued of the 
equeſtrian rank, in which he was born; not that he could not 
ee met nnd fo. mr eegorad aut ities; 
But, let moraliſts and politicians determine of Mæcenas as 
they pleaſe, the men of letters are under high obligations to 
celebrate his 8 and revere his memory: for he counte - 
nanced, protected, and ſupported, as far as they wanted his 
ſupport, all the wits and learned men of his time; and that too, 
out of a pure and diſintereſted love of letters, when he had no 
little views of policy to ſerve by their means; whence it is no 
wonder, that all the protectors and patrons of learning, ever 
ſince, have uſually been called Mæctnaſ e. 
MESTLINUS (MiecnAzT), à celebrated aſtronomer of 
Germany, whoſe name deſerves to be preſerved. He was born 
in the dutchy ef Wirtemberg, and ſpent his youth in Italy, 
where he made a public ſpeech in favour of Copernicus, which 
brought Galileo over from Atiſtotle and Ptolemy, to whom: he 
had been hitherto entirely devoted. He returned afterwards to 
Germany, and became profeſſor of mathematics at Tubingen z 
where de had among his ſcholars the great Kepler! Tycho 
Brahe, though he did not aſſent to Maæſtlin, has yet allowed 
him to be an extraordinary perſon, and deep in the ſeience of 
aſtronomy. Kepler has praiſed” ſeveral ingenious inventions of 
Maſtlin's, in his ** Aſtronomia Optica. He died in 1590, after 
w_ ubliſhed many works in mathematics and aſtronom y. 
þ FEI (Vec19), a Latin poet, born at Lodi in Lombardy 
in 140% who wrote ſeveral pieces in verſe er and v 
highly admired in his time. He: was the author d 8 
and 4 Supplement to Virgil, Which he called “ the 13th 
book of che Egeid. Julius Scaliger, andi Gerard 1 
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Have declared rim a great poet. His proſe works are, “Dia- 
Jogus de miſeria & felicitate, 1711.“ De educatione libe- 
rorum, 1611.“ « Diſputatio inter ſolem, terram, & aurum, 
1611; “ and © De perſeverantia religionis.“ He was chancellor 
of Rome, towards the end of Martin the Vth's pontificate; 
and died about 1459. There was alſo a BERNVARDINE MATTEZI 
a learned cardinal, who kved' between the years 1514 and 1553, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ! Commentary upon Cicero's 
Epiſties, and''a © Treatiſe -upon medals and inſeriptions:“ 
and RAPHAEL MAryevs, who died old, at Volaterra, in 
1521, written after having ſome ——— el 
MAFFEI (Jonꝝd PeTER), a learned Jeſuit, born at Bergamo, 
in 1536; and who, after 1wing- in high favour” with ſeveral 
popes, died at Tivoli, in 1603. We have of his, „A Latin 
lite of Ignatius Loyola,” A Hiſtory oſ the Indies,“ and a 
Latin tranſlation of ſome Letters,“ written by the miſſion- 
aries from the Indies. This Maffieus'is faid to have been ſo 
much afraid of hurting the delicacy of his taſte for pure Lati- 
nity, as to have obtained a diſpenſation from the Bape: for 
reading his breviary in Greek. his {tory is told by Scioppins, 
but is thought to be falſe. POE OUR, OS LOTT 296 og BAER 
MAFFEI (Francis Scrv10), a celebrated Italian writer, 
and a marquis, was born of arr illuſtrious family! at Verona, in 
1678, and was very early aſſociated to the academy of the Arcadi 
at Rome. At the age of twenty-ſeven, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf at Verona, by ſupporting publicly a theſis on love, in which 
the ladies Mere the yudges and aſſeſſors; and 2 top at orice 
his talents for gallantry, eloquence, and poetry; Anxious fot 
lory of all kinds, he made his next effort in the 2 and 
erved as a volunteer at the battle of Donawert, in 1704. But the 
love of letters prevailed, and he returned into Italy. There 
his firſt literary enterpriſe, occaſioned by an affair of honour in 
which his elder brother was involved, us an earneſt attack 
upon the practice of duelling. He brought againſt it all che 
arguments to which it is ſo evidently expoſed; the oppofite 
practice of the ancients, the ſuggeſtions of good ſenſe, he in- 
tereſt of ſocial life, and the infonRions of religion. He pro- 
deeded then to the drama, and produced his!“ Merope, which 
was ated with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Having thus/purified 
tragedy, he proceeded to render the ſame ſervice to comedy, 
and wrote one entitled, „La Ceremonia, which was much 
applauded, In 1732 he viſited France, where he paſſed four 
years, careſſed in the greateſt degree for his talents and learn- 
ing; and then went into England, to Holland, and finally to 
Vienna, where he was moſt honoutably received by the emperor 
Oharles: VI. After ſeveral years thus employed, he returned 
into Italy, and in literary activity, extended his 9 — 
9% $3 Amo 
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almoſt every ſubject of human knowledge. ' He died in 1755 
at: the :age of egy He Was gifted with a 3 
genius, a lively wit, wy ro ns eee for diſcoveries 
and well calculated for making them. His diſpoſition was 
cheerful, his heart good, ſincere, and diſintereſted; full of zeal 
for religion, and faithſul in performing ita duties. The people 
of Verona almoſt idolized him. During his laſt illneſs they 
offered /public-prayers for his recovery, and the council of ſtate 
deerged ſolemn! obſequies after his death, with the ceremony of 
a funeral oration in the cathedral of Verona. The complete 
catalogue of hie works would reſemble that of a library; the 
chief of them are theſe: 1.“ Rime è proſe,” 4to, Venice, 
1719. 2% La ſcienza Cavallereſca,“ 4to, Rome, 1710. This 


is againſt duelling, and has paſſed through ſix editions. 3. 
60 Mero e, of. wfich there hows been —— editions, . 
ſeveral foreign verſions. 4. T raduttori Italiani, &c. 8vo, 
Venice, 1720, contains an account of the Italian tranſlations 
from the claſſics. 5. 5 Theatro Italiano, a ſelection of Italian 
tragedies, in 3 vols. 8 6, „ Caſſiodori complexiones, in 
Epiſtolas et Acta Apaſtolorum,“ &c. Flor, 1721. 4. « Iſtoria 
diplomatica, or a eritical introduction to diplomatic know. 
ledge. 8.“ Degli Anfiteatrj,” on amphitheatres, particular 

that of Verona, 1728. . % Supplementum Acaciarum, 
Venice, 1728. 10. © Muſeum Veronenſe, folio, 1729. 11. 
„Verona illuſtrata, folio, 1732. 12. An Italian tranſlation 
of the firſt bock of Homer, in blank verſe, printed at London, 
in 1737. 13. „La Religione di Gentili nel morire, Ata, 1736. 
14. Oſſervationi letterarie, intended to ſerve as a continu- 
tion of the Giornale de Leterati d' Italia. He publiſhed alſo 
a work on grace, ſome editions of the fathers, and other 


matten i, e e e 
MAGELLAN (FZADIx ANB), a celebrated Portugueſe na- 
vigator, Who, being out of humour with his own king, becauſe 
he wpuld not augment his pay, entered into the ſervice of the 
emperor Charles V. He ſailed with five ſhips: from Seville, in 
1519, diſcovered and paſſed the ſtreights which have been called 
his name, and went through the South“ ſea to the iſlands 
es Los Ladrones, where, in 1520, he was either poiſoned, or 
died in a fight in the iſle of Maran, after he had conquered the 
iſle Cebu; or was aſſaſſinated by his on men, on account of 
his tyrannical behaviour; for all theſe differing particulars are 
recorded by different writers. One of his ſhips, however, ſailed” 
round the globe, and arriyed again at Seville, Sept. 8, 18212. 
„ MAGIUS (JzxoMs), an ingenious and learned man of the 
ſixtaenth century, was horn at Anghiari in T uſcany. He had 
a genius which was not to be confined to a certain; number of 
ftogios!;! but carried him almoſt through the whole bree of 
5 ciences; - 


fciences: for, beſides the belles lettres and law, in both wHeh he 
became perfect, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of war, and even 
wrote books upon the ſubject. In this alſo he afterwards diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf for he was ſent by: the: Venetians to cho iſte 
of Cyprus, with the commiſſion of judge- martial; and when 
dhe Turks beſieged Famaguſta, he performed all ther ſervices to 
the place that could have been expected from à ſłilful engineer. 
He contrived a kind of mine and fire-engines; hy which hs tajd 
the labours of the Turks in ruins: and he deſt in amo. 
ment works which had coſt them no _ — om oa 
they had too an opportuni revenging't ves on 
hin ; for the cy falling 4 laſt into 4 in 15%, 
Magius became their ſlave, and was uſed very barbaroufly. 
His comfort lay altogether in the ſtock of leurning with whieh 
he was provided; and ſo n he did 
not think himſelf unqualified, though deprived entirely of books, 
to compoſe treatiſes full of quotations,” As he Was obliged all 
the day to fo the drudgery of the meuneſt ſlave, ſo he ſpent u 
great part of the night in writing: Heowpote in priſon'a trea- 
tiſe upon bells, „ De timinnabulis,“ unf another upon the 
wooden horſe, © De equuleo,” He uns determined-to the ſiſt 
of theſe ſubjects by obſerving, that the Turks had tio bells 3 An 
to the ſecond, by ruminating upon the various kinds of tourte 
to which his diſmal ſituation. expoſed'hitn,' which brought to his 
reflection, that the eguuleus had never been thbropphly ex- 
plained. He dedicated the firſt of theſe treatiſes to dhe emperor a 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, and the other th the French am 
baſſador at the ſame place. He conjured theſe ambaſſadors to uſe 
their intereſt for his liberty; 2 d 

ocure him, they only haſtened his death for the baſhaw 
— who had not forgot the miſchief which Magius had 
done the Turks at the ſiege of ſta, being informed that 
he had been at the Imperial ambaſſador's houſe, whither the 
bad indiſcreetly carried him, oaufed him to de ſeized again, — 
ſtrangled that very night in priſon. This happened in 1374, ot 
1855 it is not certain Whic gn i 
: Ihe ; ny 


books which he publiſhed befote he went to Cyprus 
15 De mundi exitio E Jalil, 1562 
folio, 2. Vitæ illuſtrium virorum, àuctore inis Proboy. 


eum commemtariis, Baſil,” folie. 3. Commentaria in qut- 
tuor inſtitutionum civilium libros Lugd.“ 80. b, MIL 
cellanea, ſive variæ lectiones, Veret. 1564, 8%. He alſo 
publiſhed ſome books in Italian 3/ ohe particularly with ws tire 
3 — — He rote - al other — 
„ which never ared; among the reſt a piece, vaed 
22 pædiconum.* jan 2846 H [ve ena 
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 MAGLIABKCHI (A TONY), was born at Florence 10.36 
| 50. body ry 95 he. vas by e years old,” 
mother 4 Bt had 0 tauy t grammar ;,. but changing 
1 og a e to a 605 oldſmith in Florence having 
N y.given him ſome know edge of th e principles of the. 

N When, he was ahout (A, is, Pa: ion. for, 
arping began to ſhew welt, He. laid out the little money he, 
14 1 books, which he concealed with Ar. cate; and 
when he was unobferved at night, he ſacrificed a 1 5 Py 
his feep, 10 reading. His mother's authority was a 480k eck 
to h Wy [ns 7 7 : byt, her death haying left him at berry to 

ſos ih ey Mupkelf up heating Pg learning. p had th 
Raging of quainted with Michael Ermini, kad he 
to tl cis, With the aſſiſtance of this excel- 
lent EO 5 600 vor 3 and his 102 ſoon becarne famous, 
among. the amb eius, in 1665, makes honourable 
Ka of dig in his commentaries.” | Many, ap applies * him a 

n oracle 0p be, an 88 every veſtion Wit 

d preciſion, as bad never ied an Dy wc Bs 44 
citing the authors. that b 4 treated of It, the di erent editions 4 
their, works, the chapters, and even the a f phs roletng.; 
it. A prodigious memory was his di tingui ing talent. 
read every book that came into his hands, and retained not on 5 
the ſenſe. of what he read, but often all the words, and the very, 
manner of ſpelling, if . Wo. As an, inſtance of. this, Mr. 
Spence 7585 in his pa between him and Robert Hill, "tells. 
ry following ſtory & fem which indeed ſeems hardly credible. . 

A gentleman, to make trial of the force. of his memory, tent. 
him a manuſcript he was going to print... Some time after it 
was returned, t ntleman came to him with 13 melancholy 
face, and pretended it was loſt. Ma gliabechi, | requeſted. 
to b what he remembered of it, mu the pr » Without 
mt Bog word, or varying the ſpelling, 

„ pap kept himſelf ſhut up the whole day, and only 
open doors i in the evening to men of letters, who came t 
ſce and converſe with him. Hig attention was entire Fache 
dy his books and ſtudies; and he often forgot the moſt Urgent. 
wants of human nature. Coſmo III. grand duke S Fl 2 855 
made him his librarian; but this emp 97 id nat yo 

change his man oy of life: the philoſopher. ſtill cg 75 
id 
gy 


ligent in, his dre and: 2 in his manners, 

ſerved him for a Vnlin the day, and for bed-Llathes. at <0 

He had one ſtraw ax for his table, and another 795 ng 

in whigh he ge ly tinge d-fixed-amongſt bis ook ihe 

was nem . duke mes nen. 
52 ler nee, we 
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apartiment for him in bis palace ; of which Magliabectit" was 
with much difficulty perſua ed to take poſſeſſion; and which he 
quitted in four months, returning to his houſe on various pre- 
nces, againſt all the remonſtrances of his friends. He was 
characterized by an extraordinary modeſty, by à ſincere. and 
beneficent diſpoſition, which his friends often experienced in 
their wants. Ae was à great patron of men of learning, and 
had the higheſt pleaſure In aſſiſting them With his advice and 
information, in. furniſhinz them with all "heceſfary ks And 
manuſcripts. © Cardinal Noris uſed to call him his N 727 775 
and, writing to him one day, he told him be thotight hirh(ſolf 
more obliged to him for his direction in his ſtudies, chan t6 the 
= pope for raiſing him to the purple. He had he utmoſt averſion 
| to any thing that looked like conſtraint.” The grand duke knew. 
| his diſpoſition, and therefore always pond with his perfonat 
attendance upon him; and, when he had any orders to pive Him, 
ſent him them. in writing. The pope and the emperor Would 
ladly have drawn him into their ſervice, ; but he conſtanily be. 
ſed their moſt honourable and advantageous offers. 
As he led a moſt ſedentary life, and yet arrived to an extteme 
old age (for he died in his 81ſt year), it may be curious eflough 
to ſubjoin an account of the regimen he obſerved, which is given 
us by Marmi, who compoſed his elogium. He always kept his 
head warmly covered, and took at certain times tfeacle, which 
he eſteemed an excellent preſervative againſt noxious vapours. 
He loved ſtrong wine, but drank it foberly, and in ſmall quan- 
tities. He lived upon the plaineſt and moſt ordinary food. He 
took tobacco, to which he was a f{lave, to exceſs; but was ab- 
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ſolute maſter of himſelf in every other article. 
He died in the midſt of the public applauſe, after enjoying, dur- 
ing all the latter part of his life, fuch an afluence as very few 
ons have ever procured by their knowledge or learning. By 
bis will he left a very fine library, collected by himſelf, for the 
uſe of the public, with a fund to maintain it; and the overplus 
of the fund to the poor. It had been uſyal for authors and 
28 Hye make him a preſent of a copy of every thing they 
1 . * le 1 Ease : 4 95 : 4 
"Thou h he never compoſed my work himſelf, yet the com- 
monwealth of learning are greatly . to Him for ſeveral, 
the publication of which was owing to him; ſuch as the Latin 
pres of Henry de Settimello, the“ Hodzporicon” 6f Am- 
ſe Camaldula, the“ Dialogue” of Benedict Aretin, and 
27 
MAGNON (J xAx), a French poet ef the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury; was bred up as an advocate, and for ſome time followed 
that profeſſion at Lyons. He then became à dramatic writer, 


and produced ſeveral pieces, of which the leaſt bad"'8 a tragedy 
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erlled Artaxerxes; chis has ſome plot, good ſentiments, and 
characters tolerably ſupported. He then conceived the extraors 
dinary project of writing an Encyclopædia in verſe, which was 
to conſiſt of ten volumes, each containing twenty thouſand 
verſes. Being aſked, after ſome time, when this work would 
thouſand verſes to write. His project, however, was cut off 
not withſtanding this near approach to its concluſion, as he was 
murdered by thieves at Paris, in 1662. His verſes were bid 
enough to account for his facility in-producing them, yet he was 
a friend .of Moliere. & part of his great work appeared ir 
quarto, in 1663, with the magnificent title of Science Uni- 
verſelle. The, preface- was ſtall: more pompous: Libraries,” 
ſays he, “ will hereafter be for ornament only, not uſe.“ Vet 
how few! contain this wonderful work!!! 
MAGNUS (Jorx), -archbiſhop- of Upſal in Sweden, was 
dorn at Lincoping in 1488; was a violent oppoſer of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and laboured much, though in vain, to prevent 
the king, Guſtavus, from introducing it into his kingdom. Mag. 
nus being perſecuted: on this account, retired to Rome; where he 
was received with * marks of regard, and died there in 1544. 
He was author of, 1. A Hiſtory of Sweden, in twenty 
faur books, publiſhed in 1554, in folio. 2, A Hiſtory of the 
archbiſhops of Upſal, which he carried down as low as 1544. 
This was alſo in folio, and appeared in 1557 and 15660. 
MAGNUS (Or aus), brother of the former, and his ſue- 
ceſſor in the archbiſhopric' of Upſal He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the council of Trent, and ſuffered in Sweden, as his brother 
alſo had done, many vexations from his attachment to the Roman 
Catholic | perſuaſion, His work, by which he is very generally 
known, is: © a Hiſtory. of the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Wats 
of the People of the North. This contains many curious par- 
ticulars,: but many alſo that are minute, and ſeveral that are 


10 


doubtful; nor does the author ever fail to diſplay his animoſity? 5 


againſt the Proteſtants. He died at Rome in 1555. 
MAHOMET, or MOHAMMED, a celebrated impoſtor, - 
and founder of a religion, was born in the year 571, at Mecca,: 
a city of Arabia, of the tribe of the Koraſhites, which. was rec- 
koned the nobleſt in all that country; and was deſcended in a 
dire. line from Pher Koraiſh, the founder of it. In the be- 
ginning of his life,” notwithſtanding, he was im a very poor and 
deſpicable condition; for his father dying before he was two 
years old, and while his grandfather was ſtill living, all the 
power and wealth of his family devolved to his uncles; eſpecially 
Abu Taleb. Abu Taleb, after the death of his father, bore the 
chief ſway in Miecca, as long as he lived, which was to a very 
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great age; and it was under his protection chieſſy, that Mahomet, 
when be firſt broached his impoſtute; was fufficiently ſupported 
againſt all oppoſers, ſo as to be able, aſter his death, to carry it 
an, and eſtabliſh it, as he did, through all Arabia, by his'own 
Wer. > int 29977 7.456575 e iT * 772 1 
| 1 his father's death, he continued under the tuition of his 
mother till the eighth year of his age; when ſhe alſo dying; he 
was taken bome to his grandfather, who at his „Which 
happened the year after, committed him to the care of his uncle 
Abu Taleb, to be educated by him out of charity. Abu Taleb, 
being a merchant, took him into his buſineſs, and, as ſoon as 
he was old enough, ſent him with his camels into Syris; in 
which employment he continued under his uncle till the 25th 
year of bis age. One of the chief men of the city then dy ing, 
and his widow, whoſe name was Cadiga, wanting à factor to 
manage her ſtock, ſhe intited Mahomet into her ſervice. He 
accepted her terms, traded three years for her at Damaſcus and 
other places, and acquitted himſelf in this charge ſo much to her 
ſatisfact ion, that, about the 28th year of his age, ſhe gave her- 
ſelf to him in marriage, although ſhe was twelve years older. 
From being her ſervant, he was now advanced to be maſter of 
both her perſon and fortune; and, finding himſelf equal in 
wealth to the beſt men of the city, he began to entertain ambi- 
tious thoughts of poſſeſſing the ſovereignty over it. 
Among the various means to effect this, none pleaſed him ſo 
much as the framing of that impoſture which he afterwards pub- 
liſhed with ſo much ſucceſs, and ſo much miſchief to the 
world. For the courſe of trade, which he conducted into Egypt, 
Paleſtine, and Syria, having made him well acquainted with 
both Chriſtians and Jews, and given him an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving with what eagerneſs as well they as tho ſeveral ſects 
into which the Chriſtians of the Eaſt were then miſerably di- 
vided, engaged againſt, each other, he concluded that nothing 
would be more likely to gain a party firm to him, for the attain - 
ing the ends at which he aimed, than the making of a new re- 
ligion. In this, however, he proceeded leiſurely; for it was 
not till his thirty-eighth year that he began to put his project in 
execution. He then withdrew himſelf from his. former way of 
living, which is ſaid to have been very licentious and wicked; 
and, affecting an hermit's: life; uſed every morning to retire 
into a ſolitary cave near Mecca, called the Cave of Hira; and 
there continued all day, exercifing himſelf, as he pretended, in 
prayers, faſtings, and holy meditations. Thus he went on for 
two years, during which time be gained over his wife Cadiga, 
who was his firſt proſelyte, by pætences of viſions which he Nad 
ſeen, and voices which he had heard, in his retirement. 45 
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It is to he obſerved, ſays Dr. Prideaux [M], that Mahomet 
began this impoſture about the ſame time tfiat the biſhop of 
Rome, by virtue of a grant from the wicked tyrant Phocas, 
firſt aſſumed the title of univerſal paſtor. Phocas made this 
grant in 606, and Mahomet in the very ſame year retired to his 
cave, to forge that deception, which he began in 608 to pro- 
pagate at Mecca, From this time, both having contrived to 
ound to themſelves an empire in impoſture, their followers have 
been ever fince endeavouring by the ſame methods, that is, by 
thoſe of fire and ſword, to propagate it among mankind, _ 
In his fortieth year, Mahomet began to take upon him the 
ſtyle of the Apoſtle ef God, and under that character to carry 
on the plan which he had now contrived; but for four years 
he did it only in private, and among ſuch as he either had moſt 
confidence in, or thought himſelf moſt likely to gain. When he 
had gained a few diſciples, ſome of whom, however, were the 
principal 'men of the city, he began to publiſh it to the people 
at Mecca, in his forty- fourth year, and openly to declare him 
ſelf a prophet ſent by God, to reduce them from the error of 
Paganiſm, and to teach them the true religion. On his firſt 


ce, he was treated with deriſion and contempt, and 


appear : | | | 
called! the 5 a ſoreerer, magician, liar, impoſtor, and 
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The main arguments, which Mabomet uſed to. delude men 
into a belief of this impoſture, were his promiſes. and threats, 
which he knew would work moſt ſtrongly on the affections of 
the vulgar. His promiſes were chiefly of Paradiſe, which with 
great art he framed agreeably to the taſte of the Arabians: for 
they, lying within the torrid zone, were, through the nature of 


and dryneſs of the country, e ee nd wears e 
AC fruits, MOR reireining an 
de their 


angel Gabriel, who, he ſaid, was ſent from God, on purpoſe to 
deliver them unto him; He was fubjeR, it is faid, to the fall- 
ing-ſicknefs; ſo that whenever the fit was upon him, be pre- 
tended it to be a trance, and that then the angel Gabriel was 
come from God with ſome new revelations. His pretended 
"revelations he put into ſeveral chapters; the collection of which 


makes 
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voured te evade by ſeveral anſwers; all of which amount on 


they can prove his miha, 
Koran itſtif is the grenteſt of all miraeles; for wer ts tht 
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makes up the Koran, which is the Bible of the Mahi 
The ofiginal ef this book was laid up, as he taught his' fob 
lowers, in the archives of heaven; 0 the Au Gabriel 
brought im the copy of it, Foes the y chipter; as occafion 
required that they ſhould be publithed to thepeof Is: that ts, as 
often as any yew thing was 10 de ſet on foot, 7 objection 
inſt — religion to 28 any difficillty to de 
ſolved, content amor people to ted, 
offence —5 removed, of 8 thing elſe done 1 1 
theranee of his grund ſcheme, his conſtant recourſe was to tie 
angel Gabriel for a ne revelation 3 and then appearet fome 
— to the Koran, te ſerve his purpoſe. But w per- 
plexed him "moſt was, that bis oppoſers detnanded to ſec a 
mitacte from him TN]; © for;” ſald they, „ Moſes, and Jeſus, 
and the reſt of the prophets, according to t en, doctrine, 
worked mira les to prove their miffion from ; and there 
fore, -if thou be à prophet, and greater than uny'that were fan 
defore cee; as chen bes eſt th Wel to de, do tho work the 
like miracles to manifeſt it — us, This objection he endes 


to this; 4 that- God had fent Moſes and Jeſüs with mfracles, 
and yet men would not be obedient to their word; and there- 
fore he had now ſent him in the faſt place without miracles, to 


| force them by lie power of ths Ford W as His wl Hence 


it hath beeemę the univerſal dectrine of the Mahotngtaris, that 
their teligien is fo be propagated by the ford, and tat all tra 
muſſulmen are bdund to fight for it. It has even deen aid tobe 
1 cuſtom amDονν e them for their preachers, hide the deliver 
their ſermons, to have à drawn ſword placed by them, to dehote, 
that the dorines they teach are #6'be deſended und p opaghted 
by the ſword; Some miracles; at the ſitne finds, are told, Com 
Mahomet is faid to have; wrought ; as, „ That he Ulave't 
moon in .- O; that trees went forth to meet him, ey — pot 
thoſe who relate thetn ate on ſueh às art Fatih oe | 
fabuloiis and ty be od oh 10” 40 Korg 
them all; and When dez are Five ueftioned; how r — 
their cornmon anſwer i 


who was an ihiterate perſon, who could nenden. write not 1 

or that — — mun elſe, by human wiſdo * b . i 
ſuck a book, is, they 

ab Mimfelf alſo frequently inge, ee. g in aa 

places of the Moran, both — and devil, by t 7 once kN, 

16; prog thing equal to it, or to 3 eee it. Frotn 

7 conclude, and as they thi k-infaliby, that this 
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book could come from none other but God himſelf; and that 
Mahomet, from whom they received it, was his meſſenger te 
bring it unto them. . SRL INS" 
þ That the Koran, as to ſtyle and lan is the ſtandard. of 
elegance in the Arabian tongue, and that t was in truth 
what they affirm him to have been, a rude and illiterate man, are 
points agreed on all ſides. A queſtion therefore will ariſe 
among thoſe who are not ſo ſure that this book was brought b 
the angel Gabriel from heaven, by whoſe help it was compil 
and the impoſture framed? There will be the more reaſon io 
aſk this, becauſe this book itſelf contains ſo many particulars 
of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, ag neceſſarily — the 
authors of it to have been well ſkilled in both ; which Mahomet, 
who was bred an idolater, and lived ſo for the firſt forty years of 
his life, among a people totally illiterate, for ſuch his tribe was 
by principle and profeſſion, cannot be. ſuppoſed to have. been: 
but this is a queſtion not ſo, eaſily to be. anſwered, becauſe the 
nature of the thing required it to have been tranſaQted very 
ſecretly. Beſides this, the ſcene of this impoſture being at leaſk 
ſix hundred miles within the country of Arabia, amidſt thoſe 
barbarous nations, who all i embraced it, and would 
not permit ay of another religion ſo much as to live among 
them, it could not at that diſtance be ſo well ſearched into by 
thoſe who were moſt concerned to diſcover the fraud. - That 
Mahomet compoſed the Koran by the help of others, was a 
thing well known at Mecca, when he firſt publiſhed his impoſ- 
ture there; and he. was often; reproached on that account by his 
oppoſers, as he himſelf more than once complains. In the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the Koran, his words are: 4 They ſay, 
that the Koran is nothing but a lie of thy own invention, and 
others have been aſſiſting to thee herein.“ A paſlage in- the 
fixteenth chapter alſo, particularly points at one of thoſe who 
was then looked upon to have had a principal hand in this 
* « T know they will ſay, that a man hath taught him 
che Koran; but whom they preſume to have taught him is a 
Perſian by nation, and ſpeaketh the Perſian language. But the 
_ Koran is in the Arabic tongue, full of inſtruction and eloquence.” 
Tbe perſon, here pointed at, was one Abdia Ben Salon, a Per- 
ſian Jew, whoſe name he afterwards changed into Abdollah Ebn 
Salem, to make it correſpond. with the Arabic diaet; and 
. almoſt, all who have written of this impoſture have mentioned 
him as the chief architect uſed by Mahomet in the framing: of 
it: for he was a very cunning fellow, thoroughly ſkilled in all 
the learning of the Jews; and therefore Mahomet ſeems to have 
received from him whatſoever of the rites, and cuſtoms of the 
Jews, he hath ingrafted into his religion, Beſides this Jew, the 
1mpoſtor had alſo a Chriſtian monk for: his aſſiſtant: and the 
W q many 
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many particulars in the Koran, relating to the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, plainly prove him to have had much an helper, He was a 
monk of Syria, of the ſect of the Neſtorians. The name 
which he had in his monaſtery, and which he has ſince retained 
among the weſtern writers, e eke, h Bahira was that 
which he afterwards aſſumed in Arabia, and by which he has 
ever ſince been mentioned in the Eaſt, by all that write or ſpeak 
of him. Mahomet, as it is related, became acquainted with 
this Bahira, in one of his journies into Syria, either at Boſtra as 
ſome ſay, or at Jeruſalem: and receiving great ſatisfaction from 
him in many of thoſe points in which he had deſired to be in- 
formed, contraQed a particular friendſhip with him; ſo that this 
monk not long after, being for ſome great crime excommuni+ 
cated, and expelled his monaſtery, "fled to Mecea to him, was 
entertained in his houſe, and became his aſſiſtant in the framing of 
his impoſture, and continued with him ever after; till Mahomet 
having, as it is reported, no farther occaſion for him, to ſecute- 
the ſecret, . . 9 ihe 3 TORT 
Many other particulars are recorded by ſome ancient writers, 
both as to the forging of the Koran, and alſo as to the manner 
of its firſt propagation; as, that the impoſtor .a bull to 
bring it him on his horns in CR aſſembly, as if it had been 
this way ſent to him from God; that he bred up pigeons to 
come to his ears, to make it appear as if the Holy Ghoſt con- 
verſed with him; ſtories which have no foundation at all in 
truth, although they have been credited by great and learned 
men. Grotius in particular, in that part of his book Do 
veritate, &c. bel which contains à refutation of Mahometan 
iſm, relates the ſtory of the pigeon; upon which our famous 
Orientaliſt Pococke, who undertook an Arabic verfion of that 
ance, aſked Grotius, Where he had picked up this 
tory, whether — the Arabians, or the Chriſtians?” To 
which Grotius replied, that “ he had not indeed met with it in 
any Arabian author, but depended entirely upon the authority 
of the Chriſtian writers for the truth of it. Pococke thought 
fit therefore to omit it in his verſion, leſt we ſhould expoſe our- 
ſelves to the contempt and ſcorn of the Arabians; by not being 
able tq diſtinguiſh the 9 of Mahomet from the tales and 
fictions which its enemies have invented concerning it; and b 
pretending to confute and averthrow the Koran, without know 
ing the grounds and foundation on which its authority ſtands. 
, Jo the eighth year of his pretended miffion, his party growing 
formidable at To the city 13 a decree, re they 


forbade any more to join 'themſelveg with him. This however 
er re won. vi, bh 
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protect him but he dying two years; after, and the government 
of the city then falling imo the. hands of his enemies, a freſh 
oppoſition was renewed againſt him, and a e put — 
further progreſs of his deſigns at Mecca. | Mahomet, there- 
fore, ſeeing all his hopes in a manner cruſhed; here, began to 
think of ſettling elſewhere; and as his uncle Abbas. lived for 
the moſt part at Tayif, a town ſixty miles diſtant from Mecca 
towards the Eaſt, and was a man of power and intereſt, he took 


e might offer. His wife Cadiga being now dead, 
r living with him two and twenty years, he took two other 
wives in her ſtead, Ayeſha-the daughter of Ahubeker, and 
Lewda the 1 of Zama; adding a While after to them a 


fa: he ſtrengthened his intereſt conſiderably, Ayeſha is ſaid to 
e 


teenth chapter of the Koran; ſor the people calling on him for 
miracles to prove his miſſion, and finding himſelf unable to feign 
any, to ſolve the matter, he invented this tory of his journey 
to heaven. The ſtory, as related in the Koran, and beligyed by 
the Mahometans, is his. At night as he lay in his bed with his 
beſt beloved wife Ayeſha, he heard a knocking at his door; 
upon which ariſing, he found there the angel, Gabriel, with 
ſeventy pair of wings expanded from his ſides, whiter than ſnow, 
and clearer than cryſtal, and the beaſt Alborak ſtanding by him; 
which, they ſay, is the beaſt on which the prophets uſe to ride, 
when they were carried from one place to another, upon the 
| 22 it to be 

A beaſt as white as milk, and of -a mixt nature between an als 
and a miule, and alſo of a ſiae between both; but of ſuch extra- 
ordinary ſwiftneſs as to equal even lightning itſeillf. 
As ſoon as Mahomet appeared at the door, the angel Gabriel 


kindly embraced him, ſaluted him in the name of Gad, and 


told him, that he was ſent to bring him unto. (God. into heaven; 
where he ſhould ſee — — hich. were not lawſul 
to be ſeen by any other man. He, prayed him then 46 get upon 


Alborak; but the beaſt having lain idle and unemployed from the 
time of Chriſt to Mahomet, was-grown ſo 3 * 
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{ittiſh,"that he would not ſtand ſtill for Mahomet to mount him, 
till at fength he was forced to bribe him to ft, by promiſing him 
a place in Paradiſe, When he was firmly ſeated on him, the angel 
Gabriel led the way with the bridle of the beaſt in his Hand, and 
carried the prophet from Mecca to Jeruſalem in the twinkling 
of an eye. On his coming thither, all the de arted prophets 
and ſaints appeared at the gate of the temple to ſalute him; and, 
thence attending him into the chief oratory, deſired him to pra 
for them, and then withdrew, After this, Mahomet went out 
of the temple with the angel Gabriel, and found a ladder of 
light ready fixed for them, which they immediately aſcended, 
leaving Alborak tied to a rock till their return. 3 
On their arrival at the firſt heaven, the angel Knocked at the 

gate; and informing the porter who he was, and that he had 
brought Mahomet the friend of God, he was immediately ad- 
mitted, This firſt heaven, he tells us, was all of pure ſilver; 
from whence he ſaw the ſtars hanging from i by chains of gold, 
each as big as mount Noho near Mecca, in Arabia. On his 
entrance, he met a decrepid old man, who it feems was our 
firſt father Adam; and, as he advanced, he faw a multitude of 
angels in all manner of ſhapes; in the ſhape of birds, beaſts, 
and men. 'We muft not forget to obferye, that Adam had the 


iety immediately to embrace the prophet, giving God thanks 
For fo great a i! and then d himfelf # his Prayers. 
From this firſt heaven, the impoſtor tells us, he aſcended into 
the ſecond, which was at the diſtance of 5op years journey 
above it ; and this he makes to be the diſtance of every one of 
the feven heayens, each above the other. Here the gates being 
opened to him as before, at his entrance he met Noah; who, 
rejoicing much at the fight- of him, recommended himſelf to 
his prayers. This heaven was all of pure gold, and there were 
twice as many angels in it as in the former; for he tells us that 
the number of 'angels in every heaven increaſed as he advanced. 
From this fecond heaven he aſcended into the third, which was 
made of precious ſtones, where he met Abraham, who alfo're- 
commended himſelf to his prayers ; Joſeph the ſon of Jacob, 
did the ſame in the fourth en, which was all of K 
Moſes” in the fifth, which was all of adamant; and John 
Baprift in the ffxth, which was all of carbuncle: wherice he 
aſcended into the ſeventh, Which was all of divine light, and 
here he found Jeſus Chriſt. * However, it is obferved, that here 
he Alters his ſtyle; for he does not ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt re- 
commended himſelf to his prayers, but that he recommended 
himſelf to the prayers of Jeſus Chriſ. 
The angel Gabriel, having brought him thus far, tald Him, 
that he was not permitted to attend him any further; and there- 
fore directed him to aſcend the reſt of the way to the throne of 
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God by himſelf. © This he performetl with great difficulty, paſf- 
ing through rough and dangerous places, till he came where he 
| heard a voice, ſaying. unto him, O Mahomet, ſalute thy 
Creator; whence aſcending higher, he came into a place where 

he ſaw a vaſt expanſion of light, ſo exceedingly bright, that his 
es could not bear it. This, it ſeems, was the habitation of 

e Almighty, where his throne was placed ; on the right fide of 
which, he ſays, God's name and his own were written in theſe 
Arabic words: La ellah ellallah Mohammed reſul ollah;“ that 
is, „ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his gropher,” 
which is at this day the creed of the Mahometans. Being ap- 
proached to the divine preſence, he tells us, that God entered 
into a familiar converſe with him, revealed to him many hidden 
myſteries, made him underſtand the whole of his law, gave him 
many things in charge concerning his inſtructing men in the 
knowledge of it; and, in concluſion, beſtowed on him ſeveral 
eee above the reſt of mankind. He then returned, and 

und the angel Gabriel waiting for him in the place where he 
left him. e angel led him back along the ſeven heavens, 
through which he had brought him; and ſet him again upon the 
beaſt Alborak, which iood tied at the rock near Jeruſalem. 
Then he conducted him back to Mecca, in the ſame manner as 
he brought him thence; and all this within the ſpace of the 
tenth part of one night. - 

On his relating this extravagant fiction to the people the next 
morning after he pretended the thing to have happened, it was 
received by them, as it deſerved, with a general outcry z and the 
impoſture was never in greater danger of being totally blaſted, 
than by this ridiculous fable. But, how ridiculous ſoever the 
ſtory may appear, Mahomet had a further deſign in it, than 
3 telling ſuch a miraculous adventure of himſelf to the 
people. Hitherto he had only given them the Koran, which 
was his written law; and had pretended to be nothing more than 
barely the meſſenger of God in publiſhing it, as it was delivered 

to him by the angel Gabriel. But now learning from his friend 
Abdallah, that the Jews, beſides the written law dictated by 
God himſelf, had alſo another law, called the oral law, given 
with it, as they pretend, to Moſes himſelf, while in the mount; 
and underſtanding that this law, which had its whole foundation 
in the ſayings = diQtates of Moſes, was in as great veneration 
with them as the other; he had a mind for the future to advance 
his authority to the ſame pitch, and to make all his ſayings and 
diQates paſs for oracles among the muſſulmen, as thoſe which 
were pretended to proceed from Moſes did the Jews; and 
for this end chiefly it was, that he ard ab ſtory of his 
n . 
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Tbe ſlory, however, whatever advantages he might and did 
gain by it when the impoſture became more firmly eſtabliſhed, 
was deemed at preſent ſo grofsly ridiculous, that it occaſioned - 
the revolt of many of his diſciples, and made his ſtay at M 
no longer praQticable, But what he loſt at Mecca he gained 
Medina, then. called Yathreb, a city lying 270 miles north-weſt 
from Mecca; which was inhabited, the one part by Jews, and 
the other by heretical Chriſtians. "Theſe two parties did 
not agree at all; and feuds and ſactions roſe at length ſo hi 
among them, that one party, exaſperated againſt the other, went 
over to Mahomet. Thus we are told, that in the thirteenth year 
of his pretended miſſion, there came to him from thence ſeventy. 
three men and two women, Twelve of theſe he retained awhils 
with him at Mecca, to inſtru them in his new religion; then 
ſent them back to Yathreb, as his twelve apoſtles, there to pro- 
pagate it in that town. In this. they laboured abundantly, and 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in a ſhort time, they drew over the. 
greateſt part of the inhabitants; of which Mahomet receivi 
an account, reſolved to go thither immediately, finding it — 
to continue any longer at Mecea. 5 AAS | 
On the zath day of the month which the Arabs call the 
Former Rabia, that is, on the 24th of our September, he came 
to Yathreb, and was received with t acclamations by the 
ty which called him thither. This 22 is „ e. to 
have been the Chriſtians; and this * ition is confirmed b; 
what he ſays of each of them in the fifth chapter of the Koran, 
which is one of the firſt he publiſhed after his coming to Yath- - 
reb. His words are theſe: ** Thou ſhalt find the r ow to be 
very great enemies to the true believers, and the Chriſtians to 
have great inclination and amity towards them.” By which we 
may ſee, into what a deplorable decay the many diviſions and 
diſtractions, which then reigned in the Eaſtern church, had there 
brought the Chriſtian religion, when its profeſſors could fo eafily 
deſert it for that groſs impoſture which an illiterate barbarian 
propoley to them. On his firſt coming to Yathreb, he lodged 
in the houſe of Chalid Abu Job, one of the chief men of the 
party that called him thither, till he had built a houſe for him- 
ſelf. This he immediately undertook, and erected à moſque at 
the ſame time, for the exerciſe of his new-invented religion; 
and having thus ſettled himſelf in this town, he continued there 
ever after, to the time of his death. From this flight of Ma- 
homet, the Hegira, which is the æra of the Mahometans, 
begins its computation: Hegira, in the Arabic language, ſignify- 
ing flight, It was firſt appointed by Omar, the third ror of 
the Saracens, and takes its beginning from the 16th of July, in 


a» * 


the year 622. Indeed the day that Mahomet left Mecca was on 


the fiſt of the Former Rabia; and he came to Medina on the - 
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twelſth of the ſame month, that is on the 24th of our Sep. 
tember; but the Hegira begins two months before, from the firſt 
of Moharram : for, that being the firſt month of the Arabian 
year, Omar would make no alteration as to that, but anticipated 
the computation fifty-nine days, that he might commence his zra 
from the defining of that year, in which the flight of the impoſtor 
ned, from which it took its name. OE 
Ihe firſt thing that Mahomet did, after he had ſettled him- 
ſelf at Finn, was to marry his daughter Fatima to his cotifin 
Ali. was the only child then living of ſix which were 
born to him of Cadiga, his firſt wife; and indeed the only one 
which he had, notwithſtanding the multitude of his wives, 
who. ſurvived him. Having now obtained the end at which 
he bad long been aiming, that is, that of having a town at his 
command, he entered upon a ſcheme entirely new. Hitherto 
he had been only preaching his religion for thirteen years together ; 
for the remaining ten years of his life he took the ſword, and 
fought for it. He had long been teazed and perplexed at Mecca 
with queſtions, and objections, and diſputes about what he had 
preached, by which he was often perplexed, and put to ſilence; 
heneeforth he forbad all manner of diſputing; rein his dif- 
ciples,. that his religion was to be propagated not by den 
but by fighting. He commanded them therefore to arm them- 
ſelves, and ſlay with the ſword all that would not embrace it, 
unleſs they ſubmitted to pay a yearly tribute, for the redemption 
of their lives[p]: and according to this injunction, even unto 
this day, all who live under any Mahometan government, and 
are not of their religion, pay an annual tax for a mulct of their 
infidelity ; and are ſure to be puniſhed with death if they contra- 
dict or oppoſe any doctrine received to have been taught by 
Mahomet. After he had ſufficiently infuſed this do&rine into 
bis diſciples, he next proceeded to put it in practice; and, 
having exected his ſtandard, called them all to come armed to it. 
His farſt expeditions were againſt the trading caravans, in their 
Journies between Mecca and Syria, which he attacked with 
various ſucceſs; and, if we except the eſtabliſhing and adjuſt- 
ing a few e relating to his grand ſcheme, as occaſion 
required, his time, for the two firſt years after his flight, was 
wholly ſpent in predatory excurſions upon his neighbours, in 
robbing, plundering, . and deſtroying all thoſe that lived near 
Medina, who would not come in and embrace his religion. 
In the, third year of the Hegira, A. D. 624, he made war 
upon thale tribes of the Arabs which were of the Jewiſh reli- 
gion near him; and having taken their caſtles, and reduced 
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their goods among his followers. But the battle of Ohud, whic 
happened towards the end of this year, had like jo have prove 
fatal to him: for his uncle Hamza, who bore the ſtandard, was 
lain, himſelf grievouſly wounded, and in danger of being killed, 
if one pf his companions had nat come to his aſſiſtance. This 
defeat gave xiſe to many objections againſt; him: ſome aſked, 
How a prophet of God could be overthrown in a battle by the 
infidels? pts bs” for the loſs of their friends 
and relations who were flain, To ſatisfy the former, he laid 
the cauſe of the overthrow on the ſins of ſome. that followed 
him; and ſaid, that for this reaſon God ſuffered them to be 
overthrawn, that ſo the good might be diſtinguiſhed from the 
bad, and that thoſe, who were true believers, might on this occa- 
ſion be diſcerned from thoſe who were not. Further, to quiet 
the complaints of the latter, he invented his doctrine of fate and 
predeſinapap[0,l;.tellng them, that thoſe who were flain in 
the battle, though they had tarried at home in their houſes, 
muſt nevertheleſs have died at that moment, the time of every 
man's life being predetermined by God; but in that they died 
fighting for the faith, they gained the advantage of the crown af 
9 and the rewards which were due to it in Faradiſe: 
both which doctrines ſerved his purpoſe fo well, that he propa- 
Fan them afterwards on all occaſions. They have alle been the 
favourite notions of the Mahometans ever finca, and enforced 
eſpecially in their wars; where; it mult be owned, nothing can 
be more conducive to make them fight valiantly, than a ſettled 
opinion, that, to whatever dangers they expoſe themſelves, they 
cannot die either ſooner or later than is predeſtinated by God; 
and that, in caſe this predeſtined time be come, they ſhall, by 
dying martyrs for their religion, immediately enter into Paradiſe, 
In he fourth year OI the Hegira, A. D. 25, he V War 
ere eee 
bourhood; and the ſame year fought the battle of Beder, and 
had my other.ſkirmiſhes with thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit: in 
all which he had ſometimes; proſperous, and ſometimes dubious 
ſucceſs, . But while his army was abroad gn theln, expeditions, 
ſome of his principal men engaging in play and drinking, quar- 
relled, and raiſed ſuch a diſturbance among the reſt, .that.they 
had like to have endangered his Whole ſcheme z and, therefore, 
to prevent any miſchief of this kind for the future, he forbade 
the uſe of v ine, and /all games of, chance. In the fifth and 
ſixth years, he was engaged in various wars, and ſubdued ſeveral 
tribes of the Arzbs,;, Alter. ſe many advantages obtained, being 
Much increaled in firengihs (he mngrohed his arryyogninſt Moors, 
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and fought a battle near it; the conſequence of which was, that, 
neither {ide gaining any victory, they agreed on a truce for ten 
years, The conditions of it were, that all within Mecca, who 
were for Mahomet, might have liberty to join themſelyes to him; 
and on the other ſide, thoſe with Mahornet, who had g mind to 
leave him, might have the liberty to return to Mecca; ' By this 
truce, Mahomet, being very much confirmed in his power, took 
en him thenceforth the authority of a king, and was inaugurated 
as ſuch by the chief men of his army. ah a 
Having thus made a truce with the men of Mecca, and 
thereby obtained free acceſs for any of his party to go into that 
city, he thenceforth ordained them to make pilgrimages thither, 
which have ever ſince been obſerved, with much religion, b). 
alt his followers, once every year: and now being thus eftadliſhed 


in the ſovereignty, at which he had long been aiming, he aſſumed 


All the inſignia e to it; ſtinl retaining the ſacred cha- 
tacter of chief pontif of his religion, as well as the royal, with 
which he was inveſted. He tranfmitted both to his fucceffors, 
who, dy the title of Caliphs, 9 175 after him: ſo that, like 
the Jewiſh princes of the' race of Maccahees, they were kings 
and chief-prieſts of their people at the fame time. Their pdn- 
ußcal authority conſiſted chiefly in giving the interpretation of 
the Mahometan law, in ordering all matter of religion, and in 
praying and preaching in their public moſques : and this at length 
was all the A caliphs had left; as they were totally 
tripped of the reſt, tirſt by the governors of the provinces, who, 
about the '325th- year of the Hegirs, aſſumed the regal au- 
thority to themſelves, and afterwards by others, who gradually 
uſurped upon them; till at length; after a ſuccefſion of ages, the 
Tartars came in, and, in that deluge of deftryQion with which 
they over-ran all the Eaſt, put a total end not only to their au- 
thority, but to their very name and being. Ever fince that time, 
moſt Mahometan princes have a particular officer appointed in 
their reſpective dominions, who ſuſtains this ficred authority, 
formerly inveſted in their caliphs; who in Turkey is called 5 
Mufti, and in Perſia the Sadre. But they, being under the power 
of the princes that appoint them, are in reality nothing but tools 
of ſtate, who make the law of Mahomet ſpeak juſt ſuch lan. 

as is neceſſary to ſupport the meaſures of the goyern- 


ment, how wicked and unjult ſoever thoſe meaſurey may happen 


to be. | 

In the feventh year of the Hegira, A. D. 628, the impoſtor 
Jed forth his army apainſtCaibas, a City inhabited by Arabs of 
"the Jewiſh religion; and, after routing them. in * he be- 
Hepes their city, and took it by ſtorm. ing entered the 
town, he took up his quarters in the houſe of Hareth, one of 
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ing a ſhoulder of mutton for. his 1 17 iloned in 
| lese thoſe, who would aſcribe miracles 6 poi tell us, 


that the ſhoulder of mutton ſpake to him, and diſcovered that 
it was poiſoned but, if it did ſo, it was, it ſeems, too late ww 
do him any good; for Baſher, one of his d e begin - 
ning too greedily to eat of it, fell down on the place; 
and although 8 not immediately the ſame fate, be- 
cauſe, not liking the taſte, he ſpit out again what he had taken 
into his mouth, yet he took enough to have a fatal eſſect; for ha 


vas never well after this ſupper, and at the end of three years died 


of it. The mage doing 3 ed why ſhe did this, anſwered, that 
« ſhe had a mind to make trial, whether he were a. prophet or 
not: far, were he a prophet,” ſaid ſhe, he would certainly 
know that the meat was poiſoned, and therefore would receive 
no harm from it; but, if he were not a prophet, ſhe thought 
the ſhould do the world good ſervice in ridding it of ſo wicked a 
x rant. "i N43. £8 75 ie 4 * X „ 
ee e his ie Rede Wade 
and Selalima, which were alſo towns belonging to the Jewiſh 
Arabs: then, having increaſed his ſtrength by theſe acquiſitions 
to an army of 10, ooo men, he reſolved to make himſelf maſter 
of Mecca. -- For. this purpoſe, pretending that the people of 
Mecca had — the truce, he marched ſuddenly upon them, 
before they were aware of his deſign: when, being utterly in- 
capable of putting themſelves into any poſture of defence againſt 
him, they found themſelves neceſſitated to ſurrender immediately. 
As ſoon, as it was heard among the neighbouring Arabs, that 
Mahomet. had made. himſelf maſter of Mecca, ſeveral other 


tribes made head againſt him, and in the firſt encounter routed - 


his army, though greatly ſuperior to theirs in number; but the 
Was lbs — OT — his ſcattered forces, and rallied 
them again into a body, acted more cautiouſly in the ſecond 
conflict, and gave his enemies ſuch a total defeat, that he took 
from them all their „with their wives and children, and 
all their ſubſtance. After this, his power being much increaſed, 
the fame of it ſo terriſied the reſt of the Arabs, who had not yet 
felt his arms, that they all came in, and ſubmitted to him. So 
that in this year, which is the tenth of the Hegira, and the 631. 
of our Lord, his empire and his religion became eſtalilithed 
togethey through all. Arabia. | 
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e ſpent. the 
all. his — oh to govern in his name, to deſtroy the heathen 
temples, and all the other remains of the Arabian idolatry, and 
eſtabliſh; his religion in its ſtead. Towards the end of it, he 
took a journey in pilgrimage to Mecca, where a great concourſe 
of pagp le reſorted to him from all, parts of Arabia, whom he 


in his law, and then returned to This pil- 
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is balſed, by his followets; the pilgrimsge of 'valedic: 
on, becatfe it was the laſt he tnade? for, after his return to 
Medi, he began dally to decline, through 125 force of that 
ilon which he had taken three years before at Caibiti” It had 

n working an Him all the while, and had at tea brought 
him ſo low, that he was forced on the 28 ch day „the 
ſecond tnomrh of their year, to take to his reg „on the 
r2! day vf the no month, ie got an end to hi lite, after 
à ſickneſt of thirteen day a ak ſiekneſs, he much com- 
(N of the bit Ach by had taken at Caibar ; telling thoſe 

ho came to'vifit him, that he had en the torments of i i "ny 
| body ever ſince: ſo that, notwithſtanding the intim 
tended with the angel Gabriel, and the engl rev 75 he 
received from him, he could not be preſerved from periſhing by 
the ſnares of a girl. 

He was buried in the N eie hs died, et oc in the 
chamber of his beſt-beloved wife, at Medina R |; and thete 
ne lies to this day. For as to what many have faid and belſeyed, 
that Mallomet's tomb, being of iron, is ſuſpendec in the air, 
under a Vault of loadftones, it is a mere fable; and the Maho- 

metals lau igh, when they Know that the Chricdans relate it, as 
' they do other ſtories of him, for a certain matter of fat. A 
king of Egypt, indeed, forme rly attempted to do this; when 
he Rad a mind to procurs the ſame N to # ftatve of 
is wife. Dinocrates the architect ['$ $' Pliny; ** had 
| begun to roof the temple of Arſtnoe, at Nabe, With Joad- 
ſtone, that her image, made of iron, igt ſeem to hang there 
in the air.” But there was no ſich attempt ever tnadle in regard 
to Nabel Who lies in the place Where he was buried; with- 
dut having deen moyed or diſturbed ever ſinee. The we, it 
s faid, bffilt over it x ſmall chapel, 3 joining to one of the cor- 
ners of the chief moſque of that ci cy; hy firſt moſque which 
as erected to that im pious ſupe „Makomet himſelf be- 
as Hath been AREA wb the founder of iq 717 
F etided the life of this famouy impoſtor, Whio wits fol 
| flit. cue yeats old on the 3 he died; Le is, according to 
the Argbjan calculation, whic "fxty<one” of our 
ear, or twenty-three years be h had 8 upon! hin to be a 
ropllet; of which he lived rhirteen at Mecca, and teh at Me- 
dina. During which. time, by his great addreſs and manage- 
ment, Re rofe from the meat nnitige to fuch' a height of 
ower aß to be able to make ole of the eſt revolutions * 
— my b in the world. Tig reyofutton fmmediately ga 
an x YG, in r won enrended Las om: 
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nion over more kingdoms and countries than the Roman empire 
could fubdue in eight hundred: and, although it Contirtiedd in 

its dobrifhiiige condition not much. above three” hundred years, 
yet out of its aſhes have ſprung up many other kingdpms and 
empires, of which there ate three at this day, the Tatgeft and 
moſt potent upon, the face of the“ earth; namely, the empire af 
Turkey, the empire of Perſia, and the empire of the Mogul in 

India. Mahomet was a man of à good Nature and à comet; 

aſpect, and affected much to be thought like Abraham. He had 

a piercing, and ſagacious wit, and. was extremely well verſet in 
all mer arts which ate neceſſary to lead mankind. In the firſt 
part of his life,” he was wicked and licentious, much delight- 
ing in, rapine, plunder, and bloodſhed, according to the ufagt 

of the Arabs, who have generally followed this kind of life. "The 
Mahometans, however, would perſuade us, that he was a faint 
from the fourth year of his age: for then, they fay, the angel 
Gabriel ſeparated him from his fellows, while he Was at play 
with them; and; carrying him aſide, cut 575 his breaſt, took 
out his heart, ang Wrüng out of it that black drop of blood, in 
which they imagined was contained the fomes pectati; ſo that he 
had none of it ever after. His two ptedominant paſſions, however, 
contradi& this /opinion. They Were ambition and luft. Th 

courſe which he took to gain empire abundantly ſhe ws the former; 
and the multitude of women with whom he was connected, proves 
the latter. While Cadiga lived, which was till his goth year, it 
does not appear. that he Fad any other wife: fot, ſhe' being the 


2 h 
origin and faundation of all his fortunes and grandeur, it'is pros 
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bable he durſt net diſpleaſe her, by bringing in another wife 
But ſhe was no fooner dead, than he multiplied them to à great 
number, beſides Which he had 'ſeveral concubines. They that 
reckon the fewelt, allow him to have married fifteen; but others 
reckon. them to have been one and twenty, of whick five diet 
before him,  Iix he divorced, and ten were alive at his death. 
But of all his wives, Ayeſha, e daughter of that Abubeket 
who ſucceeded him, was by far his beſt beſoved: He married er, 
as we have fald before, very young, and took tare to have der bred 
up in all the learning of Arabia, eſpecially in the elegance &f 
their language, and the knowledge of their antiquities o th: 
ſhe became at lengih obe of the moſt accompliſtied ladles of het 
time. She Was er e to Ali, he being th perſon who 
diſcovered her incontinence to Mahomet, and therefore det 
all her intereſt, Upon every vacahcy, to hinder him from being 
choſen Caliph, although, as. fo te to the impoſtor, "he Ha 
the faireſt pretence to it ; and When at laſt, after having" been 
thrice put by, ne attained" that dipnity, he appeared in arts 
againſt him; and if ſhe did not prevail, yet ſhe cauſed ſuch a 
dcfeRion from Him, as ended in his ruin.” She HRved forty-eight 
N N | years 
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years after the death of Mahomet, and was in (rent roumnation 
with her ſe&, being called by them the propheteſs, and the mo- 
ther of the faithful, One of the main arguments which the ſol- 
wers of Mahomet uſed, to ſalve his having had ſo many wives, 
that he might beget young prophets : he left, however, nei- 
ther prophet nor propheteſs long behind him of all his wives. 
The fix children which he had by Cadiga, his firſt wife, all 
died before him, except Fatima, the wife of Ali, who only 
ke him ſixty days; and he had no child by. any of the 


But to conclude this article. As the impoſtor allowed the 
divinity of the Old and New Teſtament, it is natural to ſup- 
ſe that he would attempt to prove his own miſſion from both. 
e did ſo; and the texts uſed for this purpoſe by thoſe who de- 
fend his cauſe, are theſe following. In Deuteronomy it is ſaid 
E. « The Lord came down from Sinai, and roſe. up from 
r unto them: he ſhined forth from mount Pharan, and he 
came with ten thouſand of ſaints : from his right-hand went a 
y law for them.” Now by theſe words, sccording to the 
 Mahometans, are meant the coming down of the law to Moſes, 
en mount Sinai; of the goſpel to Jeſus, at Jeruſalem; and of 
the Koran to Mahomet, at Mecca: for, ſay they, Seir are the 
mountains of Jeruſalem, where Jeſus appeared; and Pharan 
the mountains of Mecca, Fhere Mahomet bee But though 
gur province is rather to relate, than to deſcant and to confute, 
yet we may juſt obſerve, that they are here miſtaken in their 
pb : for Pharan is-a city of Arabia Petræa, near the 
1 Sea, towards the bottom of the gulph, not far from the 
confines of Egypt and Paleſtine, and above 500 miles diſtant 
from Mecca. It was formerly an epiſcopal ſee, under the pa- 
- triarchs of Jeruſalem, and famous for ede once biſhop 
of it, who was the firſt that publiſhed to the world the opinion 
of the Monothelites. It is at this day called Fara: and hence 
the deſerts, lying from this city to the borders of Paleſtine, are 
called the deſerts or wilderneſs of Pharan, and the mountains 
lying. in it, the mountains of Pharan, in holy ſcripture ;- near 
which Moſes firſt began to repeat, and more clearly to explain 
the law to the children of Iſrael, before his death: and it is to 
that, to which the text abovementioned refers, © 
IT be Pſalmiſt has written [u], “ Out of Sion, the perfection 
of beauty, God hath ſhined ;” which the Syriac verſion reads 
thus, Oat of Sion God hath ſhewed a glorious crown. From 
- whence, ſome Arabic tranſlation having expreſſed the two laſt 
words by eclilan mahmudan,“ that is, “ an honourable 
grown,” the Mahometans have underſtood the name Mahomet ; 
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and ſo OR the word thus, «Out of Lign hath amn 


crown of Mahomet.” In Ifaiah' we read [x], . And he faw 
a chariot, with a couple of horſemen, a chatriot of aſſes and a 
chariot of camels.” But the old Latin verſion hath it, “Et 
vidit currum duorum cattitum; aſcenſorem aſini, & aſcenſorem 
cameli;“ that is, * And he ſaw a chariot of two: horſemen, a 
rider upon an aſs, and a rider upon a camel.” Where, by ls 
rider upon an afs, they underſtand Jeſus: Chriſt, becauſe he did 
ſo ride to Jeruſalem ; and by the rider upon a camel Mahomet, 
becauſe he was of the Arabians, who uſe to ride upon camels. 
Our Saviour, in St. John, tells his diſciples [VJ], © If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you: but if J depart, 
1 will ſend him unto you.“ By the Comforter, the Mahome- 
tans will have their — Mahomet to be here meant: and 
therefore, among orher titles, they gave him that of Paraclet, 
which is the Greek Work uſed- in Anis text for the Comforter, 
made Arabic [2 J. They alſo ſay, that the very name of Ma- 
homet, both here and in other places of the goſpel, was ex- 
reſsly mentioned; but that the Chriſtians have, through ma- 
ice, blotted it out, and ſhamefully corrupted thoſe haly writ- 
9 hay, they inſiſt, that at Paris there is a copy of the Goſ- 
without thoſe corruptions, in which the coming of Maho- 
— is foretold in ſeveral places, with his name expreſsly men- 
tioned in them. Such a copy, it — be owned, would be 
highly convenient, and to the pu pu for then it would be no 
— matter to refute this text in the 6rft chapter of the Koran: 
emiertiber, that Jeſus, the ſon of Mary, laid to the children 
of Iſrael; I am the meſſenger of God: he hath ſent me to 
confirm the Old Teſtament, and to declare unto you, that there 
ſhall come a prophet aſter me, 'whoſe name ſhall be'Mahomet.” 
It is not, ds we have obſerved, our buſineſs to confute theſe 
gloſſes; and, if it was, the abſurdi of them is ſufficiently ex- 
Naaben by barely: relating them. Upon the whole, ſince the 
ahometans can find nothing elſe in all the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament to wreſt to their purpoſe; but the texts 
5 it appears to us, that their religion, as well 
5 — founder, is . o receive but 8 _ _ 
ible, Glen f 
MAHOMET: II. abi elvventioſulman of the Turks; S 5 
1 the 24th of March, 1430, is to be remembered 
chiefly-'by*us} for taking ng Conſtantinople in 1453, and ther 
Fe on learned Greeks into the Weft, which was a. 
cauſe” of wel reſtoration- of learning in Europe, as the Greele - 
literature was pare nt here. re 5 the: ome I 
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men upon rec0)dj1avith regard to the qualities H: 
Conqueror: and he conquer?d two Ai 5 kine 
and wo hundred con ſiderable cities. He was very amhiti 2 2 
| the title: of Great, and, the Turks gays it him; even the £ 
E Hans have pot diſputed it with him; fer he was the firſt of the 
N whom the Weſtern nations digni fied with 
the title rand ior, or Great Turk, which poſterity 
nts. Italy bad ſuffered greater ca- 
ities, but the had wer my a terror equal to that WRich this 
ſultan's victories i ated, / The inhabitants ſeemed N 
condemned to wear t i&rban : It is certain, that Pope Sixtus 
IV. repreſented 19 bimſelf Rome as already involved; in — 
dreadful fate of :Conſtantinoplez- and thought of nothi 
eſcaping i into Provence, and Ow N the holy 105 
to Avignon. "Accotdingly, Mahomet's death, 
which happened the 3d of ly, — oh was received at Rome 
with the greateſt joy that ever was beheld there. Sixtus cauſed 
all the churches to be thrown open, made the trades· people leave 
off their work, ordered a fea(t of three days, with public prayers 
and proceſſions, commanded a diſcharge of the whole artillery 
of the caſtle of St. Ne, cg that time, and put a ſtop (a. his 
Journey to Avignon e authors have written that this ſul- 
tan was an atheiſt, and derided all a tort without excepting 
that of his pr „whom he treated as no better than a leader 
of bandinti. - his is/p engugh; and there are many cir- 
cumſtanees which e it credible, It is certain, he engaged 
in war, 8 ta promote Mahometiſm, but to mh, his own 
ambition: referred his on intexeſt to that of the faith he 
profeſſed; — to this it was owing that he . e Greek 
church, and even ſhewed wonderful de to the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. — epitaph deſeryes to be noted : the / in- 
ſcription confited. only of nine or ten Turkiſh words, thus 
tranſlated: « res to Dr Nhadles 
proud Italy.” T 14% et —— 
ee eee e 
ences; and even cultiva te I 
oo 
- thoſe of Alexander, Conſtantine, aud Wedel with mort 
, than ordinary | rms gle ' becauſe: theſe had reigned; in ie ſame 
country. with himſelf was fond of painting, muſic, and 
2 and he lle himſelf to the ſtudy of.,agyi culture, 
He was much addi ed to aſtrology 3 and) uſed; to 2 
troops by giving ont, that the motion and influenes f the hea- 
venly bodies promiſed hir the empire of the world. Contrary 
to the genius of his country, he delighted ſo much in the know- 


ledge of foreign er that he 2. only "It tic lagi ian, 


10 to which the laws, and the religion :of 
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n alſo; Ry” ere 5 
that is, the corrupted, Italian, din; knight / 


te e, Grech, and Turk iſſi 
tin i. Where the origi 
the fn ng has been publiſhed — times; ids- ar diyons 
1520; in 4to. at! Baſil 2554, 32mo,.) ina cofiettion; publiftietl 
b Oparinus; at Marput . in yo. an at Leipſic 4698, 
i 12mo. Melchige fu _ SUIT. Straſi· 
burg, publiſtied at Baade „1595 4 lea, 
in which there are three written 8 — — | 
beg. One canhat diſcaver the air of MHurkiſh fer ils 
theſe letters11 they are written in as civile, andtasto | 
a manner, a8 the molt polite Prinon in Chiiſtendofv c, | 
weitted. 10 ond z Nit al my badet od of 9191 5 ,,ctnid 
MAIER (Micnaer),. a celebrated German alchywift n 


underſtinding-/to thoſe uinous follies. He wroje nhahy 
works, playing rs rence, [more-or-lefs;: toi the pringiples.or 
rather abfurduicy of his favourite Rudy. -/The:following ave men. 
m chinfiebthel publications, il „Atalanta 425 
4t0. 61 8. 2. U Septimana philoſpphica, . 40. U⁰ A _ 5 
— he has 18. Nr ere ee uh. > TIS 
lentium poſt. clamores, ſen traftatus Revelationuin fratry = 
Crueis,': gers 1617. 4. (De fraternitate rafeaCrooisy?? a a 
1618s; LI R 470 1515. 6. 0 De worry hoe 
engen „ ne revelationum fatrum ; Rolle 
obo 10 E 
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a 22 : inim, und one of 
i | 2v/[Foulenuſe;: idf - 

an ancient/a oily, i 1. e a. hid, 
he diſrovered 4 inc ide bestem and theo ſcitntes. 3 f n, 

thing, fays the writeviof e. ſo great an:effea in quiet 
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trials of bis probation- time, he was received upon his taking 
the vow in 16 2 when he was eighteen. 2 —ů— 
eourſe of ſophy under a —.— who was much at- 
tached to t —— ee he Ag portu- 
nity of di y again parts of that philofopher's 
ſcheme; — ſuſpected of heterodoxy. His — wr con- 
ſidered this as à good preſage; and, in a ſhort time, diſcovered, 
to his great aſtoniſhment, that his pupil was very well verſed 
in mathematics, without having had the help of a teacher. In 
this, like the famous Paſcal; as we ſhall afterwards obſerve, he 
had been his o.¹]un maſtet; and what he ſays of himſelf u 
this point is almoſt incredible. It is, that, “ in his leiſure 
2 of one 2 the eee. _ and gotta he 
vered of as man rems, 
blems, as were to en in the firſt ſix books of "Euclid 
Elements. $i" 1 
But, as Ned due ſebets atrextmiter nis 
philoſophy, he was far otherwiſe in divinity. Here, inſtead of 
ſhewing himſelf. incredulous, and bringing ;every thing to the 
ſcrutiny of a diſpute, he humbly andamplicitly to all 
theological tenets. But, as/ for —— 
tetics,. which were commonly applied to illuſtrate and confirm 
_— — he did not think himſelf 2 admit them im- 
; and therefore, where he did not, examination, 
End — ſolid and well- grounded, he rejected them, and made 
no-ſcruple to prefer the aſſiſtance of, Plato to that of Ariſtotle. 
His reputation was ſo great, that it ſptead beyond the Alps and 
Pyrenees; and the general of de minims. cauſed: him to come 
to Rome, in 1636, to fill aprofeſſor's chair. His capacity in 
mathematical diſcoveries, and phyſical: ſoon be- 


8 2 Fre 8 ly from a diſputes. which aroſe between 


ircher, about the i of à \catoptrical 
—_ 1 _ his book d peripedur horns” was printed 
at Rome, at the expence 3 — 
dicated, and greatly — by all the curious. Baillet, in his 
dne e en eter — this 
2 % Mr. acquainted: artes, that there 
was one Maignan, i a minim, of greater learn- 
| pre paar es than father Merſenne, who made him ex- 
pect ſome objections againſt his pri neiples: This father's pro- 
name was Emanuel, and ** native place was Toulouſe: 
Enn time at Rome, Where he > divinity in 
the convent af — Mount io, which they 
#therwiſs cal the convent ofthe French mins... 
7a: S800 yer end ho up Hateuf! of a. E 
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He returned from Rome to Toulouſe in i and was ſo 
well received by his countrymen, that they created him provin- 
cial the ſame. year; though he paſſionately deſired that his 185 
might not be interrupted. by the N of ' any offiee. If Maig- 
nan had been e he had a fine opportunity of rating 
his paſſion, when the king wanted to draw him to Paris. 
happened in 1660, after Ne majeſty had been entertaining him- 
ſelf with an infinite number of machines and curioſities in the 
cell of this friar. * Cardinal, Mazarine; .who had ſeen. them at 


the ſame time, next day communicated to Maignan the 5 


intentions, by the means of M. de Fieubet, firſt preſident. of 

parliament of Toulouſe; z but 5 father humbly 3 5 

deſire to paſs the 1 of his days in the obſcurity of 
2 15 Where he had put on the habit of the order; es 
the affair was puſhed A cg Before this, in 1652, he pub: 
liſhed his,** Courſe of Philoſophy,” in 4 vols.-8vo. at Toulouſe, 
in which work, if he did not 2 the explanation of phykes 
y.the four. elements which, ſome have given to Empedoeles, 
2 he reſtored it as Gaſſendus did the 4 of the atomiſts. 
e publiſbed a. ſecond edition of it in folio, 1673, and es 

two, treatiſes to it; the 17 againſt the dane of Des, Cart 
the other upon the ſpeak ing-trumpet, inyented by. our Fee 
man 15 Samuel Merl nd. We read farther, that he formed a 
machine, Which ſhewed by its movements, that Des Cartes s 
arne ee the manner in which, the univerſe Was 
formed, or might have been formed, and concerning the. centri= 
u force, was 2555517 without. foundation. rad 10 
us, this great W and divine palled a. life of, tran- 
quillity 3 [-3 TOES © making s 1 riments, and reading lee- 

Was, perpe a Fonſult 


bo Dia 7 by the,moſt + phi-: 

5 h; uſand anſwers, to. as ga er 2. 
oo ox, by 15 cr, Was morta 

to id ne 5. He is 2275 1555 Added ed even in his wu for . 


very dreams employed bi} n theorems, which, be glut ved even 
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u he had. NN ſo comp HE wle t el ce 
een. ea all xinds ms the wi RA A as u Prodi 9 "biel 
e e Tent ind x mvbMoilary THASFENRL e 
hig ; 2 by the emperor Katn Hi, * 48 in 755. 
By that prince he with employed; N ue miſfonatjes, to 
conſtruct à Chart of China, ani gels ry, hielt Was en 
graved in France in 1732. He made a1 mo feparte" m 
of particular proyinees'-in that vaſt empi ire; and this Em 
2 pleaſed Nn 1 180 ee pe, he fixet a the EN 
at his court. Mailla likewiſe truniſtafed 
into French, und tranſinitted Rog pte 15 oo ot in — | 
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We 
his age. The account of his campai n hy wie 
4 Publiſhed in 1775, in three volumes quarto, * nied with 
a volume of maps. The author 1 this work was t e mangats 
of yr ts who executed it with | 41 — udgment. 
LET (Bx DIe Dx), orn in 1650 of a nobte | 
fatnily in Lviher At the age of e he was appointed 
conful-general of Egypt, and held that ſituation, with great 
credit, for ſixteen years. He ſtrenuouſſy ſupported the intereſts 
of his ſovereign, and was at length rewarded by being removed | 
to Leghorn, _ wh eſteemed the chief of the French: con- 
dee Bei mployed in 1715 to viſit and inſpe the other 
conſulſhips'of * 5 and the Levant, he fulfilled bis commif- 
ſion fo much to the ſatisfaction of his eourt, that he obtained 
leave to retire, with a conſiderable eee oy fertled at Mar- 
ſeilles, where he died in 1738, at the a 8 De Maillet did 
not publiſh any thing him elf, but le beting him pers ahd 
memoirs,” from 'which ſome blieations were formed. 
firſt of theſe was publiſhed in Byo. by the abbe Msſerier, under 
the feigried name of Telliamed, which is only De Maillet re- 
verſed “ The ſubject is the origin of our globe, And the editor 
has thrawn the ſedaſrvrits of his author into the form of dia- 
logues, between an Indian philoſopher and a French miſſionary. = 
The philoſopher teaches that all aroſt from water, The ſame a 
editor alſo dem from the papers of this author, a ogy 
of Egypt, ublifhed in 1743, in Ou and e WI n two 
volumes 1 [3 
© MAIMBOURG (Lovns); 2 a c bet in abs” "republic 
of Jettets, was born at Naney in Lorrain in 1670. He was 
well deſeended, and his parents were people of conſider- 
able rank arid fortune. He was admitted into ths ſociety of the 
Jeſuits 15 1626; but obliged afterwards to Qik it, dy the order 
of pope Innocent XI. in 1682, for having afferted too boldly 
the authori wy of the Gallican church againſt the court of Rome. 
Louis XIV, however, made him ſuffleient amends for this diſ- 
race, by ſettling on him a very honourable periſion, with which 
e retired into the abbey of St. Victor at Pars Here he died | 
in 1686; after — * made à will dy which it 4 that he e 
was extremely diſſatisfied with the Jeſuits. Bayle ven the 
ſubſtance of it, as far as relates to them; and bg calls i 5 kind 
of a declamtion of war. It ſets forth, « ut f © of 
| Naney in Eorrain had been educated and ſett Os 
| twelve years of age, and by that means was nl os very faith- 
. ful and (loyal f ject of that King; ' that he 1 alot fee | 
Fears od; that his father "mother dei 
had founded u esllege for the je ſuits at Nancy," fifty Jeane 
{ and that for ten years before this foundation they 
; by fathers with everything Tok . Ker 
| | 4 
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oy did all this, in conſideration of his being admitted into that 
order; and yet that now he was forcibly turned out of it. He 
wills, therefore, by this teſtament, that all the lands, poſſeſſions, 
&c. which the Jeſuits received of his father and mother, do de- 
volve, at his deceaſe, to the Carthuſian monaſtery near Nancy; 
affirming, .that his parents had never conferred ſuch large dona- 
tions upon them, but upon condition, that they would not ba- 
niſh their: ſon from the ſociety, after they had once admitted 
him : and that, therefore, ſince theſe conditions had been vio- 
lated on the part of the Jeſuits, the poſſeſſions of his family 
_ ought to return to him.” Bayle adds, that if Marcus Aurelius 
had been appointed judge in this difference, it had certainl 
been determined in favour of the teſtator ; for Julius Capitoli- 
nus relates, that, when the expediency of divorcing Fauſtina 
was repreſented to that emperor, he declared he could not do 
it, without giving up at the ſame time the empire, which he 
held by virtue of his marriage with her: „Si uxorem dimitti- 
mus, reddamus et dotem 85 Some imagined, continues 
Bayle, that Maimbourg's will, which, in other reſpects, was 
drawn up with all the formalities of a man who died a 
Catholic, would lay the foundation of a law-ſuit ; but others 
conjectured, and as it proved; more rightly, that the Carthu- 
Hans would not venture upon an affair ſo nice and difficult. 
.. Maimbourg had a great reputation as a preacher, and. pub- 


liſhed two volumes of ſermons. _ But what have made him molt 


known, were the ſeveral hiſtories he publiſhed. He wrote the 
« Hiſtory of Arianiſm, of the Iconoclaſts, of the Croiſades, 
of the Schiſin of the Weſt, of the Schiſm of the Greeks, of the 
Decay of the Empire, of the League, of Lutheraniſm, of Cal- 
viniſm, the Pontificate of St. Leo;“ and he was compoling 
the Hiſtory of the Schiſm'of England” when he died. Pro- 
teſtant authors have charged him with paſſion and inſincerity, 
and nouns to have convicted him of great errors and miſre- 
Preſentations, in their refutations of his * Hiſtory of Luthera- 
niſm and Calviniſm.“ The Janſeniſts criticized his“ Hiſtory 
of Arianiſm,” and that of the“ Iconoclaſts,” leaving all the 
reſt untouched. The Hiſtory of Calviniſm,” which he 
publiſhed in 1681, ſtirred up a violent war againſt him; the 
operations whereof he left entirely to his enemies, without ever 
troubling Wimſelf in the leaſt about it, or acting either offenſively 
or defenſively. Bayle ſays of him, that © he had a particular 
talent for the hiſtoric ' kind of writing. His hiſtories, ſays he, 
are very agreeably written, contain many lively ſtrokes, and a 
great variety of occaſional. inſtructions. There are few hiſto- 
rians, even among thoſe who write better, and are more learned 
wall | K 121 | | an 
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and exact than he, that have the art of engaging the reader ſo 
much as he does. I wiſh, that they, who could exceed him in 
candour and knowledge, would give us all the hiſtories he had 
undertaken to write, if he had lived twenty years longer, and 
would ſet them off to the ſame advantage. It would be no 
ſmall acquiſition to the republic of letters. 3 
MAIMONIDES (Moss), or Moſes the ſon of Maimon, 
a celebrated rabbi, called by the Jews, The eagle of the doc- 
tors, was born of an illuſtrious family at Cordova. in Spain, 
1131. He is 5 named Moſes Egyptius, becauſe he 
retired early, as it is ſuppoſed, into Egypt, where he ſpent his 
whole life in quality of phyſician to the Soldan. As ſoon as 
arrived there, ks opened a ſchool, which was preſently filled 
with pupils from all parts, eſpecially from Alexandria and Da- 
maſcus; who did - ſuch credit to their maſter, 3 the progreſs 
they made under him, that they ſpread his name throughout the 
world. Maimonides was indeed, according to all accounts of 
him, a moſt uncommon and extraordinary man; ſkilled in all 
languages, and verſed in all arts and ſciences. , As to languages, 
the Hebrew and Arabic were the firſt he acquired, and what 
he underſtood in the moſt perfect manner; but perceiving, that 
the knowledge of theſe would diſtinguiſh him only among his 
own people, the Jews, he applied himſelf alſo to the Chaldee, 
Turkiſh, &c. &c. of all which he became a maſter. in a very few 
years. It is probable alſo, that he was not ignorant of the 
Greek, ſince in his writings he often quotes Ariſtotle, Plato, 
Galen, Themiſtius, and others; unleſs we can ſuppoſe him to 
have quoted thoſe authors from Hebrew and Arabic verſions, 
which, however, as far as we can find, there is no ſufficient 
reaſon for ſuppoſing. fe Ro 45 e - 
He was famous for arts, as well as language. In all branches 
Nee particularly mathematics, he was extremely well 
ſkilled ; and his experience in the art of healing was ſo very 
great, that, as we haye already intimated, he was called to be 
phyſician in ordinary to the king. There is a letter of his ex- 
tant, to rabbi Samuel Aben Tybbon, in which he has deſcribed 
the nature of this office, and related alſo what vaſt incumbrances 
and labours the practice of phyſic brought upon him; and it may 
not be amiſs to give a ſhort extract from it here, becauſe nothing 
can convey a Clearer or a juſter idea of the man, and of the 
1 eſteem and veneration in which he was held in Egypt. 
ybbon had conſulted him by a letter upon ſome difficult points, 
and had told him in the concluſion of it, that, as ſoon as he 
could find leiſure, he would wait upon him in perſon, that they 
might canvas them more fully, in the freedom. of converſation : 
to whom Maimonides replied, that“ he ſhould' be extremely 
glad to ſee him, ang that nothing could give him higher 1 50 
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RR, oughts of converſing with' ibeybuſyu that 
4 fi mk! Not to him, that he durſt not'enconrage him 
bo n 0 long a voyage, rte ws of viſiting him with 
Any fach views,” 1 am, fays he, {6 "perpetually engaged, that 
it will d 2 ble for 10 to read any advantage ' om me, 
or even to obtain a ſingle hour's 6 thy rg ety with me, 
in an part df the four-and-twenty.” I live in Egypt the king 
in Al 2 ; Which places lie two ſabbath-days Journey aſunder. 
My common attendance upon the king is once every mornin 
but when his majeſty, his concubines, or any of the royal 155 
mily, ate the leaſt indiſpoſed, I am tot fuffered to ir à foot 
ſrom them; ſo that my Whole tire, ou = is almòſt ſpe an 4 
court. In ſhort, 1 ARR every n 
all be well there, rn. home about 9 ; where, Renchen 
Ie CO arrive, than Tons ing yore pſd —— _ many 
erent Torts of people, tiles, rich then an 
giſtrates and dll friends as well a8 nies; mn," 
a n Waiting Rap porn for me.? As I am Rath 
famiſhed upon rn from Alkafra, I prevail this 
'Cffer me to regale myſelf with 
a bit ef dinner; abc as ſoon as I have done, attend {his crowd 
of patients, with whom, — Win eraminipg inte their par- 
ticular maladies, and h' preſcribing. fe them, I am 
often detained till it is erk night, and am a 0 Fatigned 
At the lalk; thi T tan ſcarcely eak; or . 25 If awake. 


And this is m 5 life, &e.” | 
But howebex e xe 9 705 Vas As: jar "he was 
not leſs ſo a8 x divine. have this Taying of him, 
N _ ad Moſen mn en deut Moſes; by Which they 
would i ware, that of all their nation none ever fo nearly ap- 

ache yi e wiſdom andeartiing of their great founder and 
Tawgiver, as Moſes the ſon of Maimon. He was, ſays Iſaac 
Cafanbon [ op % man of great parts and ſound learning — 
Whom! Tt Bs may traly ſay, as Pliny faid of old'of 

tus Siculos, 2 hit he we the firft'of his tribe Wie ckaſedd to be 

trifler.“ was ſo far from building ug peng or pa Ying 2 > 
undue regard to, abſurd fables pk Ky 85 e wie 5 tion had 
al Ways been accuſtomed to de, that, * preme Praiſe be it 
lad, be diſſaaded others from it in the "moſt Edler terms. 
Cate , Pays he, **ne tempus tüm teras in expoſitione & operoſa 
confideratione Gemaræ; egg enim in T)is mültum temporis 
didi, & parum utilitatis Hüft "that is, ig Uo Do vom 
heed, and do not waſte your time in 9 1 ; 
meanin out of that will Ras no meanifg in ; Tit 
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a weich hive tehped hathibg, but my labour for et. 
25 the way, we cannot help admiring rh Dog 55 
dour and! nk ed; Vol {he eminent doctor, 010 did abt ier 
hirnſelf to dote ſtudies, in which he rad labdoufed more. 
abundaiitly tha fem all (for this men ate tos apt to do, how 
rifling and contem Nrible ſoeyer ſuch ſtudies may be); but ho- 
neſtly W oy be prep Bi 12 rip and ane his 
readers againſt mis-ſpending'their time ins upon them. 1 

It would de endleſs to enumerate alt the of wot, Maimoni fs. 
Some e 1 were written in Arabic originally; but att how 
extant in Hebrey tranſlations only. The moſt Cönhderable fte 
bis Jad, which is likewiſe called “ Miſchne Terah,” his“ Mote 
Neröchten; and bis © Peruſchim, or Cotmmentaties upon ie 
Milns.” ep «ore N oben He 1 ty = | 

of twenty, 1 in w 7 
5 . bel Nom f. Nn 
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His *© Jad” was public a about 1 | 
after, Wr in Hebrew, in a ud. plain and bor: 5 
ls has 8 been Melina a 8 and uſeful wor „ 
indeed with 3 nothing leſs than # cm 5 "oF 
Uipeſted t6 a clear and = 2 
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1 * . 187 eilen law, contained i nt 
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„„ MAIMONIDES: 
reaſons of each particular branch of it. This procedure how- 


ever drew upon him much ill-will, pod eaves: Hence to many 

f'the Jews; thoſe eſpecially, who had, Jong been attached to 
2 fables of the Talmud, and loſt all ſight of common ſenſe. 
They could not conceive, any more than the fanatic Chriſtians 
of our own times, that the revelations of God were to be ex- 
plained upon the principles of reaſon; but thought, like them, 


that every inſtitution muſt ceaſe to be divine, the moment it was 


diſcovered to have any thing in it rational. Hence, When the 
More Nevochim“ was tranſlated into Hebrew, and diſperſed 
among the Jews of every country, great outeries were raiſed, 
and great diſturbances occaſioned, about it. They reputed the 
author to, be an heretic of the worſt kind.; one who: * 
minated the religion of the Bible, or rather the religion of the 
Talmud, with the vile allay of human reaſon, and would gladly 
have burnt both him and his book. In the mean time, the wiſer 
part of both Jews and Chriſtians have always.confifered the work 
in a very different light, as formed upon a, moſt excellent and 
noble plan, and calculated in the beſt manner to procure the re- 
verence due to the Bible, by ſhewing the diſpenſation it ſets 
forth to be perfectly conformable to all our, notions. of the greateſt 
wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs: ; for, as: ihe Acamed 8 ger, 
who has purſued the ſame plan, and exeruted it happily, obſeryes 
very truly {xz}, nothing contributes mcre to, make. men atheiſts, 
and unbelievers of the Bible, than their conſidering the;:rites and 
ceremonies of the law, as the effects arly of caprice and apbi - 
trary humour in the Deity: yet thus they will always be apt to 
conſider them, while they remain igncrant of che cauſes and 
reaſons of their. inſtitution .. „ , . 
Theſe three works of Maimonides, although W 
are not yet all that we have by him, anl bear a very ſtnall pro- 
rtion to what we have not. Innumenble pieces are. ſaid, to 
ve been written by him upon theology, philoſophy, logic, me- 
dicine, &c. and in various languages, at Abe e nd 
Greek. It may eaſily indeed be conceived, that a man of his 
uncommon abilities might be qualified to vrite upon almoſt every 
ſubjeR, as there was hardly any hing e be le the republic 
of letters, which he had not read, He ha turned over not, only, 
all the Hebrew, but all the thin” Turk Greek, E, 
tian, and Talmudic writers, as plainly apears bythe uſe be 
has made of them in his . He, tels us in more places 
than, ohe, that he had peruſed with great atention, all the anci- 
ent authors, upon the riſe and progreſs f idolatry . 
2 view of explaining the reaſons of thoſe rites and. ordinances, 
in the lu, which Were inſtituted to abolill it: and, 3 
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face to his Commentary u the Miſna,” -be;expreſly ſays, 
that there was no book eee any language, upon the ſi. 
ject of n vrhich he had not read entirely throu TY 

This wonderful rabbi died in Egypt, when he was eventy 
years of age, and was buried with his nation in the land of Up- 
per Galilee. The Jews and Egyptians bewailed his death for 
three whole days, and called thè year in which he died "or 
mentum lamentabile, as the higheſt honour they could 
upon his name. See the preface of John Buxtorf the ſon, - 
his Latin (tranſlation of the More wan whence this 
account of the author 16 2 taken. 

MAINTENON (MAbauz pz), a moſt Euere 
French lady, who, from a low condition and many m 
fortunes, was raiſed at laſt to be the wife of þ omg XIV. 
was deſcended from the ancient family of d Aubignẽ; 0 her 3 | 
per name being Frances d'Aubigne; M. d Aubigne, he 
father, was born in 1550, and died in 1630, in his; 3 year. 


He was a man of great merit; and not only ſo, but a man of 
rank, a leading man among "the Proteſtants in France, and 
much courted; to go over to the 4 2 party. When he per- 
ceived that there was no ſafety im any longer in his own 
2 he fled: for — to ico about 1619. The ma- 


giſtrates, and the clergy there; received him with great marke | 


of. honour and diſtinction; and he paſſed the remainder of his 
life among them in great eſteem. Mezeray-ſays, that “ he was 

a man ef great courage and boldneſs, of a ready wit, and of 2 
fine taſte in polite learning; a0 well as of good experience in 
matters of war. 

The ſon of this PAvbigns: . 7 father of madam de Main- 
tenon z her mother the daughter of Peter de Cardillac, lord of 
Lane ; and of ' Louiſa, de Montalembert. They were married 
at Bourdeaux, Dec. 27, 1627, not without ſome apprehenſions, 
it is ſaid; on the part of the a n her being united, we 
know not how, to a man of a „ eee, character, and 
who had actually murdered his firſt wife : for ſuch was Conſtance 
d Aubign. Go to Paris ſoon after his marriage, he was for 
ſome very groſs offence caſt into priſon; upon which madam 
4 Aubignẽ followed to ſolicit his pardon; but in vain; cardinal 
Richelieu was inflexible, and told, her, that to. . ſuch 2 
huſband from her, was to do ſber 2 friendly, office: 
d Aubignẽ, more attached iq her huſband, in 3 as — 
became more miſerable, obtained degve 40 ſhut berſelf up in pri 
ſon with bim. Here ſhe bed ta ſons, and becoming preg- 
nant a third time, obtaine om from court to hae her hul- 

band removed. s T Niort, Jhat- they might be nearer 
the alliſtapge- which they derived-fromitheir. relations. 

be if egit ban 290718 | 29697: yam Tre \ In 
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them, ſhe expreſſed a great deſire to be inſtructed in the 
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An ahis\p beine wadani — bom, Non 2 
"ds from qe miſerable ſituation,” however, ſhe was taken 


/ a few! "days after by wadam Villette, her aunt brow father's 


ky out of "compaſſion to the child, gave the care 
aughter's nurſe, with whom ſhe was bred for ſome time; 
— a foſter-ſiſter. Madam Villette alſo ſent the priſoners ſeveral 
rieceffaries; of which they were in extreme want. 4 d' Au- 
dignẽ at length obtained her huſband's enlar Ar ir was 
upon eonditih mat he [ſhould turn Roman Catholic. D!Ay. 
brgns promiſed. al; dut, forgetting his promiſes, and ſearing to 
be af er again in trouble, he was determined to decamp; 220 
ſeek his fortune abroad. Accordingiyi in 1639, he embatked'for 
America with his wife and family; and arrivim fafely hers, 
ſeitled in'Martinico, where he acquired'confiderabl \plantunions 
Madam d'Aubignẽ returned in alittle time with: her children 16 
3"to» carty on ſome lawſuits, and recover ſome debts; 
but madam Villette perſuaded her to deſiſt from her preteuſions; 
fo ſhe returned to America, where ſhe found her hu 4 roined 
"gaming. In 1646, this peful ſpark” died, when madam 
Aubigne was left, in the utmoſt diſtreſs, to ſupport herſelf, 


and mahage the education of her children, as ſhe could,” 
returned to France, leaving her debts unpaid, and her 0 W hter 


4 * * 


28 4 p e e in the hands of onewf her pre ab creditos ; bo, 
however, ſoon ſent her into France after = mother. 
ping by her mother, who was indeed little able 18 We 

ſhe fell into the hands of madam Villette at Poictou "who 
received Mer with great Malt of affection; and told her; that 
„ ſhe ſhould be welcome, if ſhe thought fit, to live with her, 
* where at ſhe ſhonld never be reduced to want a ſubſiſtence. 
The niece accepted the offer which her aunt made her, and ſtu- 
died, by all means imaginable, to render herſelf necegary _ 
agreeable to a perſon, upon whom ſhe ſaw ſhe mult dep 
every thing. More eſpecially, ſhe made it her buſineſs 0 100. 
nuate her elf into the affections of her couſin, with whom ſhe 
had one common nurſe ; and to omit nothing that might pleaſe 


of her a, © She was impatient t to have ſome: converſation 


with miniſters, and to frequent their ſermobs ; e brag 


time ſhe hecame firmly 


attached to che Prontne' e 


the mean time madam de Ne . relation by. 


fide, and a Papiſt, had been bufy in adyertifing” Re 
able perſons of the dan ger the ws in; as te her ſalvation; and 
had. ſolicited an order, which w itited; Ibm the ert, to 
take her out of the hands of oy Vikeite, anch to have her 
inſtructed in the Roman Catholic religion. Se cer her'to be. 
ſelf, and made a convert of her: Which however was wot ef- 
ſected without many threats, artifices, and hardſhips 1 2 
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theſe 2 her atlength n. compliance wi were, 
madam, de Neuillant. Vir Me | 
In 465k, the Was — a "the ahh Scat Nieden 18 
de Neuillaut, being obliged to go to Paxis, took E x | 
with her; and there becoming known to this old 1 
buffoon, who admired her for ber wit, ſhe preferred marrying fool 
him ta the dependent ſtate he was in. Scatron was of an an- {© 
cient and diſtinguiſhed family, but exceſſively de formed, infirm, CT IOY 
impotent, and after al, in no very: advantageous circumſtances; 
ſince he, ſuhſiſted only; on a penſion, Which was allowed him i 
the courts in conſideration! of his wit and parts. She lived wit 
him many ben TL and Voltaire makes no ſcruple t0 ſay, that 
this part life, mas undoubtedly, the happieſt. Her beauty, 
but till mere her wit, for ſhe was newer reckoned a. complete 
beauty, diſtinguiſhed her greatly; and her converſation was 
eagerly. ſought by all the beſt company in Paris. Upon 
the death; of her huſband, which happened, in 1660, ſhe, was 
reduced ta the ſame indigent condition ſhe: was: in before her 
marriage; nay, to a HH e condition, fince it is leſs painful to, he | 
poor in obſcurity, than poor and known ta all the World. Her * 
friends, however, did all they cauld ta preyail upon the court to 
continue to her the penſion Which Searron had enjoyed: in 
order to; Which, 12 were frequently; given in, beginning 
always with, 4 nn: Scarron om bumbig n 1 goon 
majelty, &c,!' But all theſe petitions * 
kin was ſo weary: of them, that he 1 8 
uſt I always be peſlered with the. Mw Seni | 
itled bankever ar laſk a much larger penſion on her, and ſaid to ä 
5 at — time, „ Madam, I have made you wait a long 3 
t you have ſo many friends, that I was reſolved to have S 
this oh merit with you on my own account.” Voltaire tells us, 
he had this fact from cardinal. Fleury [H], Who took: a pleaſtire 
in often repeating it, becauſe: he ſaid Louis XIV. had made 
bis the. ſame.compliment "when hg gave him; the ande of | 
rejus j, in, ai A842 
In 167; the birth of the hike. of Maipe:wannoti) yet. made- 8 
poo 3 — prince, who: was now a year. old, —— 1 7 
the yſician D' Aquin, ho was tin the ſecret, thought 
— — a be ſent to the waters of Baregei -3 
A perſon,waz{ought for to hom the charge at ſuchiatruſt might oo | 
ately. he cominittada the Kiug thought, of mafam. Scarron mk 
M. de Lohvois wem ſeeretly to Paris 10 propoſe) this: une. Fog. 
to her. From: —— had the —— — =_ . 
on ; and was named to this employment ing; 
Volmry and not by a maler M. de Mon teſpan, as ſume bays 
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276 MAIN TE NON. 
ſaid. She wrote to the king immediately; her letters charmel 
merit effected all the reſt. The king bought her the 


him, and this was the origin of her fortune; her own 1 
lands of 
n in 1679, which was the only. eſtate ſhe ever had, 
though afterwards in a height of favour that afforded her the means 
of purchaling immenſe -property. Here ſhe had a magnificent 
* in a moſt beautiful country, not more than fourteen leagues 
from Paris, and ten from Verſailles. The king, ſeeing her 
extremely pleaſed with the acquiſition of her eſtate, called her 
publicly madam de Maintenon; which change of name was of 
greater uſe to her, than ſhe herſelf could have foreſeen. She could 
not well be raiſed to the rank in which ſhe was afterwards ſeen, 
with the name of Scarron, which muſt my have been ac- 
companied with a mean and burleſque idea. A woman, whoſe 
very name was a jeſt, muſt have detracted from the reſpe& and 
veneration, which was paid to the great and pompous Louis; nor 
could-all the reſerve and dignity of the widow efface the impreſſion 
made by the remembrance of a buffooniſh huſband, It was 
neceſſary, therefore, that madam de Maintenon ſhould obli- 
terate madam Scarron-. e ee Bll 
In the mean time, her elevation was to her only a retreat. 
Shut up in her apartment, which was on the ſame floor with 
the king's, ſne confined herſelf to the ſociety of two or three 


Mai 


ladies, as retired as herſelf; and even theſe: ſhe ſaw. but ſeldom. 
The king came to her apartment every day after dinner, before 


and after ſupper, and continued there till midnight. Here he 
did buſineſs with his miniſters, while madam de Maintenon 
employed herſelf in reading or needle-work, never ſhewing any 
eagerneſs to talk of ſtate affairs, often ſeeming wholly" ignorant 
of them, and carefully avoiding whatever had the leaſt appear- 
ance of cabal and intrigue. She ſtudied more to pleaſe him 
who governed, than to govern; and preſerved her credit, by 
3 it with the utmoſt circumſpection. She did not 
make uſe of her power, to give the greateſt dignities and em- 

loyments among her own relations. Her brother count d Au- 
biene, a lieutenant- general of per ee was mot even made 
a marſhal of France; a blue ribbon, and ſome apptopriations 


im once ſay to the marſhal de Vivone, the brother of madam 

e Monteſpan, that he had received: the ſtaff of marſhal in 
ready money.” It was rather high fortune; for the daughter of 
this count, to marry the duke de Noailles, than an advantage to 
the duke. Two more nieces of madam de Maintenon, the one 
married to the marquis de Caylus, the other to the marquis de 
Villette, had ſcarcely any thing. A moderate penſion, which 


b the farms of the revenue, were all his fortune: which made 


Louis XIV. gave to madam de Caylus, was almoſt all her for- 
had nothing but operon: 


tone; and madam de Villette 


(( 


] 
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This lady vbe was! afterwards! marriad to the eelebrated-lard 
Balingbrake, often pap har aunt: for doing ſo little far 
her family; and once told her in ſome anger, N 4 ſhe took 
» plaaſurq in het moderation, and in ſeeing r family me victim 
it. Phis Voltaire relates as a fact, which he had from M. 
de Villetts herſelf. It is certain, that M. de Maintenon ſub- 
mitted eyery thing to her fears of doing what might be e 
o the king's ſentiments. She did nat even dare. ta ſupport 
relation — cardinal de Noailles, inſt father le Teller. She 
had a great friendſhip for the poet Racine, yet did not venture 
ta protect him againſt & flight reſentment of the king's.” One 
day, moved wich the eloquence with which he had deſtriped ts 
her the people's miſeries in 2698, ſhe engaged him to draw up 
a — which might at once ſhew the evil and the | 
The king read it; and, upon his expreſſing ſame diſpleaſure At 
— ſhe bad the wookaalawo 4 to tell the author, and not the courage 
o defend him, Racine, ſtill weaker, ſays Voltaire, felt an 
"ion for it which occaſioned his death. The ſame natural 
diſpoſition, which made her incapable of conferrin 32 
made hex alſo. incapshle af doing injuries. When the miniſtar 
Louveis threw: himſelf at the ſcet of Louis XIV. 10 hinder his 
marriage with the widow Searrans ſhe not only forgave him, 
but fr PRI MEG APY Kings w the rough nerd 
this miniſtes as frequently ange 
About the and of of 1288. 7 m . 
and, in ſe doings acquired an nbi and ſubmiſſive com- 
nion, He was then in his forty- ai ghih year, ſhe. in her fiſtieth. 
he only public. diſtinRion; which, mage her ſenſible of her 
ſecret: . (far nothing could be conducted mone fecrevly 
then, or kept a greater ſeoret afterwards, than his marriage) 
pg md "queens rg TE = 
gilt which appeored only to r 
queen: 3 this, _ had not chm exterior nee of 


aud Gd ng, of — which age | 
firmed. She had already, with the king . the whole court, 
given herſelf the merit of a foundreſs, by ale Noiſy 
7 eat number of women of quality; and the nn ry 
deſtined che revenues of the abbey/of St. Deni the main | 
tenance af this riſing community. St. Cyr was built at the end 
' 6 ala at Verſailles, in 1686. She then gave the form 
to this iſu ment: and, 2 with Deſmarets, biſhop af 
Chartres, made the rules, and was herſelf ſupariot of the gan- 
vent. Thither ſhe often went to paſs away ſome hours; and 
whey we (ay, that AG determined __ to this employ- 
Vol. X. ment, 
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mew,” we! only lay. what he Herſel? has ſaid; e Why cannot 


1,” -ſays ſhe in a letter to madam de Ja Maifonforty why 
cannot I give you my experience? Why cannot I make 
ſenſible of that uneaſineſs, which wears out the grent; and of 
the difficulties they labour under to employ their time? Do 
not you ſee'that 1 am dying with melancholy, in a height of 
fortune, which once my imagination could ſcarcel * have con- 
ceived? I have been young and beautiful, have had a reliſh for 
plea ſures, and have been the univerſal object of love. In a 
more advanced age, I have ſpent my time in intoſleQual amuſe. 
ments. Thaveat laſt riſen to favour; but 1 to ou, 
dear girl, that [everyone of theſe conditions leaves in the mind 
2 difmal vacuity.” If any ching, fays Voltaire, could ſhew the 
vanity of ambition, it would certainly be this letter: © She could 
have no-other-uneaſineſs, than the uniformity of her manner of 
living with à great king; and this made her ſay once to the 


count d Aubignẽ, her brother, _ an hold it no longer; IJ 


wiſh I was dead. « dice t a 
The court grew now every hay ue and more ſetious, 
; after the king began to live u retired life with madam de Main- 
tenon. It was the convent of St. Cyr, Which revived the taſte 
for works of genius. Madam de untenon intreated: Racine, 
who had renounced” the theatre for Janſeniſm and the court, to 
compoſe a tragedy, and to. take the ſubject from the Bible. 
Racine compoſed Eſther: and this piece” having been fiſt 
repreſented at the houſe of St. Cyr, was afterwards acted ſeveral 
times at Verſailles, before the king, in the winter of 1689. At 
the death of the king, which happened Sept. 2, 1715, madam 
de Maintenontretired wholly to St. Cyr, where ſhe ſpent the re- 
mainder of her days in acts of devotion. What _— 5 ſarpriſing 
is, that Louis XIV. made no certain proviſion for her, but only 
recommended her to the duke of 1 She would accept 

of no more than an annual penſioh of 80,000 livres; and this 
Was punctually paid her till her death, which ha —— L 5th 
of April, 1719. In her epitaph ph they affecte much to 
obliterate the name of Svarron: but, e Voltaire? this name 
2 8 — wat upd the ny of it _ ſerved to make it 
6 „ eite 
1 op (Joux), a | ſcholaſtic divine 20d hiſtories; was born, 

not at on [J, as is uſually ſaid, but at Gleghern, a 
village near aun Bet, in hes year 1469. From ſome 
paſſages in his writings, it appears that he reſided for a time 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge. He went in 1493 to Paris, 
and ſtudied in the college of St. Barbe, under the famous John 
3 e he removed to the college ve" ARE, 
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| where he begati the ſtody of divinity;: under the telebrated Stan- 


douk. In the year 1498, he was. entered of the college of 
Navarre ; in 1505 he was created doctor in divinity; returned 
to Scotland in 1519, and taught theology for ſeveral years in the 
univerſity of St. Andrew's. ' At length, diſguſted with the 
quarrels of his countrymen, he returned to Paris, and reſumed 
his lectures in the college of Montacute, where he had ſeveral 

upils, afterwards men of eminence. About the year. 1530; 
* removed once more to Scotland, was choſen profeſſor of 
divinity at St. Andrew's, where he afterwards became provoſt: 
It is uſuallyſuppoſed that he died in 1547, but it is certain that 
he was alive in 1549; for in that year he ſubſcribed (by . 
on account of his great age) the national conſtitutions of the 
church of Scotland. He died ſoon after, probably in 1550, 
which muſt hade been in his 82d year. Du Pin ſays, that of all 
the divines who had written on the works of the Mafter of Sen- 
tencer, (Peter Lombard) Major was the moſt learned and compre- 
henſive. His hiſtory of Scotland is written with much com- 
mendable freedom; but in a . barbarous ſtyle, and not always 
correct as to facts. He was the patron, and perhaps inſtructor, 
of the famous George Buchanan [K]. His works are, 1. 


Libri duo fallaciarum, Lugd. 1516, compriſing his 


Logicalia. 2.“ In quatuor ſententiarum commentarius, Paris, 
1516, , 3.“ Cortimentarius 3 Ariſtotelis,” Paris, '1 526. 
4. In primum et ſecundum ſententiarum commentarii, Par. 
1510. 5,2 Commentarinsintertium ſententiarum, Par. 15 = 
6.“ Literalis in Matthzum expoſitio, Par. 1518. 7. De 
hiſtoria gentis Scotorum, ſeu hiſtoria majoris Britanniæ, Par. 
1521, 4to. 8. Luculenta in 4 Evangelia expoſitiones, &. 
Par. 15 29, folio. 9. “ Placita theologica.” 10. © Catalogus 
epiſcoporum Lucionenſium g- on OD 
MAJORAGIUS (Maxx AnToxy), ſo named from a vil- 
lage in the territory of Milan, where he was born in 1514: He 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of belles lettres, and afterwards 
taught them at Milan, with very great reputation. He intro- 
duced into the ſchools of that place the mode of writing decla- 
mations which had been practiſed by the ancients, and was 
found to be an uſeful method of exerciſing the genius of young 
men. His ſueceſs attracted much envy, and his enemies are 
ſaid to have inſtituted a law - ſuit againſt him for taking the name 
of Mareus Antonius Majorianus inſtead of Antonius. Maria, 
which was his proper name. He founded his defence on the 


more claſſical found of the name, and his ples was conſidered as 
valid. He died in 1554, at the early age of 41. Of his works 
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2re extam, 1. 4 Contmentatics on the Rhetdrie of Atiſtolle, 


en the Oratory of Cicero, and on Virgil, all in folio, 2. 
Several Tracts, and among others, on De ſenatu Romano,” 
to. „De tifu Oratorio et urbano. De nominibus ptoprius 
veterum Romanorum.“ 3. A ColleQion/of Latin 12 8, 
Leipſic, 1628, 8Vo. Theſe works are all replete with learning. 
MAIRAN (Joux, James, DoOx ros DE),'a French philo- 
fopher,, whoſe works do credit to his country, was born at Be. 
ziers,. th 1678. He was early adinitted into the academy of 
ferences, and the French academy; and in the formes, in 1741, 
facceeded-Fontenelle in the office of perpetual ſecietary. This 
place he filled with great reputation for three years, and diſ- 
played, Rke his predeceſfor, the talent of placing the moſt ab- 
itruſe queſtions in a clear and intelligible light - He died at 
Parts, Feb. 20, 1771. His works are, 1. Piſſertation fur 
les variations du Baromẽtre, 1 mo, 1715. 2. Diſſertation 
ſur la catife de la lumiere des Phoſphores, et des noctiluques, 
mo, 1717. * « Diſſertation ſur la Glace, 719, iamo. 
4. Lettre a M. l'abbẽ Bignon, ſur la nature des vaiſſenux, 
tv, 1728. - 5, Traitẽ ꝓhyſique et hiſtorique de VAwrore-Bo- 
reale, 4to, 1733. 6. + Differtation ſur ſes ſorees motrices des 
corps,” 12 mo, 1941. 7. Lettre a Madame du Chatelet, for 
la queſtion des — vives, 12me, 1741. 8. „ Eloges des 
| Academiciens de lacademie des ſciences, morts en F741, 1743, 
and 1747, 12mo. In theſe compoſitions, without imitating 
Fontenelle, he is t nearly to equal him, in the talent of 
characteriz ing the perſons he deſeribes, and appreciating their 
metits juſtiy. 9. Lettre an Pere Parennin, contenant di- 
verſes queſtions, fur la Chine, amo. This is a curious work, 
and ſtrongly di ſplays the philoſophical mind of the author. 10. 


Many memoirs inſerted in the volumes of the academy of 


4viences, and fome other compoſitions of no great bulk. Mai- 
Tkn was much admired in ſoeirty as an intelli agreeable, 
und lively dompaniuunn. elit eee ine 

MAIRE.(Jonx 1s), an early French poet, was born at Bavai 
in Hhinault, in the year 1473, and died, according to ſome authors, 
in 1524, according to others, towards 1548. He is the author 
vf an allegorical poem, entitled, Les trois Contes de Cupidon 
et d Atropos, 'ddnt le premier ſut inventé par Seraphin, Poete 


Ttalienz le 2* et le 3 de Maitre-jean le Maire, Paris, 1525, 


gro. Several other poems by him are extent, all 9 p 
tively imagination, wit, and facility of writing, but with litt 

— rate, or delicacy.” Lomb bf his productions arc 
not even decent. He wrote alſo, Les Hluſtrations-des Gaules, 
et ſingularites de Troyes,“ 1512, folio. And a panegyric on 


. "” 
:Maggaret of Auſtria, entitled, (LA Couzenac Marguarnique, 
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printed at Lyons in 1546, in which he reports ume Curious 
— of the wit and repartes of that priucefs. 

MAIRET (Jonv), a French poet of later times, Vas borg 
at Befangon, in 1604, and was 138 waiting to the duke 
of e under whony he ſignalized himſelf in WE 
battles againſt the Hugonots, His patron ſettled” upon him 2 

penſion of 1 he ,000 livres, but, not contented. with that, he e 
plained heavily;' that the poets of his time feceived paul and 

enſe, like tha: deities of antiquity, but nathing that could 
ſupport! life. He was, in truth, a lover of good cheers: and 
would have been more pleaſed wich preſents of wine, ar delicacies 
for the table; than crowns of laurel; ar an unſubſiantial honour. 
His remonſtrances were not ineſfoctual. He: received many 
preſents from the duke de Langueville, and favours in great 
number from cardinal Richelieu, f the count af Soiſſons, and 
cardinal la Valette! He married in 1648, aud retired to Be- 
ſangon, where he principally reſided from that time, though he 
loſt his wife in about ten years. He hat) ſam talent for 
tiation; and conducted the buſineſs af 2 ſuſpenſion; of arms tor 
Franche Comtò with ſuch ſucenſs, that the emperors rewazded - 
him in 766, by re-eſtabli hing an ancient claim [to nobility 
that had been in his family. He died in x686; at the'age of $4. 
Mairet was never rich, yet led: à l fe ef eaſe and gra iſteatian. 

He very catly dee gator His firſt poof 46 beg. 
ſeide,"* ling aides at ſixteen 3: ( Sylvia,” at ſeyemorss “ Sy 
vianire,” at twenty-one; 4. The Duke de Offane,” at 

three; Virginia, at twenlt ; and “ Bephoniſba, at 
twenty flv He wrote in all, 1. Tuelve trageclias, — | 
though they — ſome fine paſſages, abound: in: faults, and are 
veliga in a feeble ſtyle of yerſification. 2 had ndt nt | 


eſtabliſhed/the ſtyle of the French drama. On the 
of Maitet, Voltaire has formed another trägedy of t 
name. 2. A poem entitled, « Le Courtiſan ſolitaire,” 4 _ 
formance of ſome merit. 3. Miſcellaneous poeras, in general = 
moderate enough. 4. Some criticifms againit Corneille, which | 
were more diſgracefyl to the author than to tbe perion a 
His Sophoniſba, however,” was preferred to chat af Corneil 
but then that ee is ec n eltecrncd one of the ha 
efforts of the g ens 
MAISTR e 27 7 France: has) prodaced ſeveral 
eat men of the name of \Marftre, and among them Giles le 
aiſtre, 'celebrated as an incorry magitrate in the corrupt 
times of Francis I. and Henry II. " Ancooy ia Maitre ſeems 
to have been of a different family, and was borg at Paris in 
1608. He appeared very 8 aud ys w_ 
mon ſuccefs;- but, ons HO re ba | 
and mm to — 3 piety: a | 
 ,. _ mortin- 
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mortification became conſpicuous. /**'I'have been buſy,” ſaid 
he, © in pleading the cauſes of others, I am now-ſtudying ta 
- plead my own.” He died in 1658, aged 51. Of hib works, 
there have been publiſhed, 1. Pleadings, which of coutſe are 
not now ſo highly eſteemed as when they were pronounced. 2. 
* A Tranſlation of Chryſoſtom de Sacerdotio, with ap: elegant 
reface, 12mo. 3. A life of St. Bernard, under the name of 
ſieur Lancy, 4to, and 8 Vo. 4. Tranſlations of | ſeveral 
| writings of St. rd. 5. Several publications in favour of 
. the Society of -Port-Royal. - 6. % The Life of Don Barthẽlemi 
des Martyrs,” in 8vo, eſteemed a very well written compoſition. 
MAlSTRE(Louss Isaac LH, more known to many per- 
ſons under the name of Sac, was brother of the former, and 
| was born at Paris in 1613. His genius very ſoon diſplayed 
b itſelf. After purſuing his ſfudies with the greateſtſucceſs under 
the abbe de & Cyran, he was admitted to the prieſthood in 
1648. His reputation gained him the office of conſeſſor to the 
Society of Port- Royal des champs; but that houſe being accuſed 
of Janſeniſm, he was involved in the perſecution; was obliged 
to conceal himſelf in 1661; and in 1666 was. confined in the 
Baſtille. In that priſon he compoſed ſome important works, 
particularly a tranſſation of the whole Bible, which: was fini ſhed 
on the eve of All- ſaints, 1668; and on the very ſame day he 
obtained his liberty, after being confined two years and a 
Ralf. When this work was preſented io the king and his mi- 
niſter, le Maiſtre deſired no other reward than that f being 
allowed frequently to viſit the Baſtille, to inſpe& the ſtate of 
the priſoners. H- remained at Paris till 1675, when he: retired 
to Port-Royal ; but was obliged in 1679 to quit it, when he re- 
tired to Pompona, and there died, at the age of 71, in 1684. 
His works ate, 1. His tranſlation of the Bible, with explana - 
tions of the literal and ſpiritual ſenſe: taken from the fathers: in 
which part he was aſſiſted by du Foſſẽ, Hure, and le Tourneux. 
This work was-publiſhed' at Paris in 168a, and ſeveral ſubſe · 
quent years, in 32 vols. 8vo, which came out as they were com- 
rome Several other editions have been printed, but this is on 
the whole eſteemed the beſt. 2. A tranflation of the Pfalms, 
from the Hebrew and the Vulgate together. 3. A tranſlation 
of the Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom on St. Matthew, in 3 vols. 
vo. 4. A tranſlation of Rempis on the Imitatien ef Chriſt, 
under the name of de Beuil, prior of S. Val, Paris, 8vo; 1663. 
5. A tranſlation of Phædrus, under the name of St. Aubin, 
12mo. 6. Three comedies of Ference, 1 2mo. 7. i The Let- 
ters of Bongars, publiſhed, under the name of Brianbille. 8. 
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1654, mo. An attack upon the Jeſuits,: which was ſo far 
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reliſhed as to be reprinted in 1733. 10 Heures de Port- 
Royal, called by the Jeſuits, Hours of Janſeniſm, 12m0. 41. 
« Letters of Piety,“ in a vols. g, pubſiched at Paris in 160. 
The, mexits of this author are, fully diſplayed in the memoirs of · 


in pets at that country, EE! 
| | eee 

in the r a lch e Was educated in Scotland; and after-: 
wards ſent to. France t ſtudy the law, - On his: return to his 
native country, he.. practiſed, that ꝓroſeſſion wiilucſueh. ſucceſs 
that in. 1584 he became ſecretary of ſtate to King: Jaities WI. 


and the year following, on the death of the earli of Arran 


was created lord- chancellor of Segtland. The power and in- 


deſtroy him. In 1889, he attended the kin owhis voyage to 
N. way Where his bride, Th princeſs, of Denmark de- 


Aae maden Towards the end- of che year 1592, the 
78 e Muſſelbu 

| en une e ahſented himſelf from court for ſeme time 
but was at length reſtored to favour, „He, died of a lingering 
illneſs in 1595, and Le F by thecking. Helis 


1 ay 80 e 0 works, we: have 35 
only, £ leiallani, Thirlſtoni domini, -epigrammata 
La abhihed in: the ſecohd.yolume of the 4-Deliciz- Po- 
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Gave red by others. It is probable, * 
ti _ ip payed, into His native . 9 nn 
he publiſhed a hiſtory of Edinburgh, tompriſed alfo 
volume. In 1757, appeared his . 0 the —— — 
quities of Scotland, in 2 vols. folie; a performance not in 
fo highly efteemed as the two former. On July the röth 
of the ſame year, he died, at Montroſe, N. dur ac 
count ut the age of 64; the page rs of the tiche 1 Nb at an 
advanced age, by which poſſibiy it may de meant that Lede 
older; but this is matter of deut. Maitland is much eſteemed 
a8 2 iis] amiquary, and laborious enquirer ; and his {ſt work 
in particular retains its value and eſtimation; He was faid, — 
the accounts of his death, to have died worth nwre that v0, e 
MAITTAIRE . . an eminently kearhed / weiter, 


was born in 1668 Dr, South, canon of Chriſt- church, 


made him a canoneer y] ſtudent of thar Houſe, where Fe e 


the, degree of M. A. March 23, 5 
ke was fecond maſter o Weſtminſter- ſcheel * was after» 
wards indebted to him for «© Grwer Lingue Diale&s, in uſum 
Scholz Weftmonaſte rienſis, 6, 8vo, {a work recomthetdrd 
inthe warmeſt terms by Dr. Knipe to the ſcheel over which he 

eſided, * cui ſe ſua dnia debere fatetur ſedulus Autor) and 


en 1699, 


4 The Englith- N te, and exermphied en, 


the Engliſh ton 171, %, In „Onudegus! Abrotum 
Manuſorip ale & Iidernie, Oxon, r6g9,”" t. ii. p. 2). 
is inſerted * Librotutn Manuſcriptorum Eothe Eectehe 'Weſtmo- 

vaſterienſis' \Cutalogus. Accurate vifeeryditv — Mat- 
trio,” But before the volume was pm the ee —— 


leon amounting to 230, given by bh 1 
4 . Wann, 


one, was deſtroyed by an ORR] bre in 

he «publiſhed. * Remarks on Mr. Whiſton's Accoun 

Convocation's proceedings with relation | 0 ate: tn rp 129 
tothe * Father in God, * — Lord Bi 

Bath and Wells, 8vo; arid alſo ** An E inſt. 17 nh 
and ſome other Hereſies: ; or a Rep! 1 5. hum Wuriſton's 
Hiſtorical Preface and . 1 his Primitive Chriſtiamfty 
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eat fill in typographical antiquities, by Mr 
— Hon, vitas ipſorum 1 7775 . 5 — 
which was followed LON 199 
aliquot Pariſienſtum, * e complecteim, Bvo. wart 


1719, Annales Typegraphict ab artis inves origi at 
[Tx] Sade Mag: 957% ip due. Dam, il6atvd eo We Qubctfithy by r ed 
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ae Ap. Hag# Coch.“ qto, To this volume js f 8 
Ipiſtotaris" de e Quintiliani editionibus Di 

— viro- D Clerico.” The ſerond — 
—— Fe W. and continued wo the year MDXXXVI, was 

Whed at the in 1702; introduced by a — 
hand; under the fit] title of « Conjeftura veroſimilis de prima 
Typographite Thventione.” The third volume, from the ſame 
N n cortinued to MDL VII, and, by an Appendix, 
to Melxxv, in 19 In 1733 was publiſhed at Acer 
what is wfiral Ages ered ns Fourth volutne, under the title 
of „ Anhales_ qu bn trvente origine, ad arnum 5 
MDCLX1V, b, Mate, A. M. Patio nova, auc- 
tior xe ern imi pars p . q.“ In rr, 
the work was choſe at jor Anon by 0 Armalium I) | 
cortn T amntrs Uuinus& whims ;" indicem in tomos quatuor þ 
pteuntes complectens; Hvided (Hke the two * ing vo⸗ 
— a —j In che intermediate yeuts, Me. . 


on VAIIOUS — ng of ve o 171 
he he publ — We 


Pectærum, * ome — hy 02 "the Tithe of 


ſorhe 721, 4, pe was the editor of © ' 
" ALE in 2 Jas . pkg Latin writers, which he 
pubſiſhes ly, moſt of them, with good "midexes, came 


ont in the following order! In 1713,  Ohriſtis Patjens ;** 

© Patercythus;" 4 Juſtin; „ Lucretius;” © Fhædrus ; Sal- 
loft” « Terence,” In 17115, “ Catallus, Tibollos, and Pro- 
pertivs "+ «© Cornelius Pos: * 4 Florus; © Horace 
*'Ovid,” 2 vols. « Virgil.“ In 1716, 4 Cefar Commen- - 
tries i tial; 5c uyeril and Perſius;F “ Quintus Cur- 

ius.“ In 1719, „ Lucan.” In 1720, Bonefonif Carmina.“ 

Res n to have ſtopped; afl the other claſßes which 
are aſcribed to him having been difclaimed, by a memorandum 
which Mr. Nichols has preſerved under Maittzire's own hand, 

in the latter part of his tal J. In 1717 he pnbliſhed «© Ba- 
rackomyomachia Grect ad veterum On Io * 


x] be wk wardneſt of this title has tionvfthoſe edifions]'s 


cing charged! 
many collectors to diſpoſe of their with the odium of Claiming — den 


— Tuperſeded by put out by editors much ablar than him 


the ſecond edition; but this is by no means ſelf; he therefore would acquaint the pub- 
the ce; the volume of 1719 being no lic, that he had no hand in publiſhing the 
— the fot than that | following vooks, Which in ſome s- 
of 17334 which is g reviſion of all the papers habe been -adyentifed- under His 
| former volumes. The whole works when name; viz. 4 Sophoslis Tragedie:;"* 
property band conſifts, ad Bhitum, either % Homerli Illas;“ % Mufarum Anglica- 
' of five vd antes, Gef mine. | narum AnileQa 5” 4 Livii "Hiftotia : 
r {s] * the ſeditar of ſeverabclaſſice, Foy mtg us 3** % en- 
0 ſome years age printed in 2am, at Meſſ. ciones & — * Lins.“ 
. Tutſon and Wattr's preſe, chinks it ſuffn- M. M. No 
9 inge | 


1 — | hk Sbm 


| Glehn. Greed, . rariantibus; leRippibut, 
* 


* 4 5 
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commentariis & indicibus illuſtrata gu. 


in works,” for: a guinea, both in 


ſuſhcient, encouragement. , In 1722,..*4 Miſcellanea'Gyacor 


aliquot Scriptorum: Carmina, cum verſio 


liſcellanea Gracorum 

nina, 7 5 Mota: 

4% In 1724, he compiled, at the requeſt of Pr. I cha reind 
to 


lat whole. expence it was printed) an index to the, works of 

% Aretæus, iq accompany the 8 folio. edition of that 

author in 1723. In 4725 he publ 

« Anacreon,” in to, of which no more than 00 copies were 
rinted, and the few errata in each copy corrected by his gun 

Raad. A econd. edition of the like number was. printed in 


1 41, with fix copies on fine writing paper... 16,4726 he pub- 


Petri Petiti Medici Pariſienſis in tres, priqres Aretri 
Cappadocis , Libros Commentari, nunc primum ediſi, Ato. 
This learned Commentary was, found among the 87 of 
Orxvius. From 1728 to 1732 hewwas employed, in publiſhing, 

* Marmorum Arundellianorum, Seldenianorum, alicrumque 
Academiz Oxonienſi donatorum, una cum Commentamis & 
Indice, editio ſecunda, folio; to which, an , Appendix was 
rinted in 1733. Epiſtola D. Mich. Maittaire, ad, P. P. 
Des Maizeaux, in qua Indicis in Annales Ty phicos me- 
thodus explicatur, &. is printed in The. P 
the Republic of Letters, in Auguſt, 1733, p.142. The life 
of Robert Stephens, in Latin, reviſed and corrected by the 
author, with a new and complete liſt of his works, is prefixed 
to the improved edition of R Stephens s Theſaurus, 4 vols. in 
folio, in 1734. In 1736 appeared, “ Antique, Inſeriptiones 


duæ, folio ; being a commentary on two large copper tables 
e 


pms near m n bay of I — before 
mentioned in p. 123. In 2738 were printed. at the, Hague, 
« Grzcz (RES Dialtedi in . de A RAT Wer 
yum recogniti opera Mich. Maittaire. Præfationem &.4 75 

cem ex Apollonii Diſcoli fragmento inedito addidit J. F. Reit- 
rius. Maittaire prefixed a dedication of this volume to the 
marquis of Granby, and the lords Robert and George Manners, 
his brothers; and a new preface, dated 3 Cal. 1737. 
This was again printed at London in 1242. In 1739, he ad- 
dreſſed to the empreſs of Ruſſia a ſmall Latin poem, under the 
title of Carmen Epinicium Auguſtiſſimæ Ruſſorum Impera« 


triei ſacrum.“ His name not having been printed in the title - 


page, it is not fo generally known that he was editor of Plu- 
tarch's “ Apophthegmata, 1741,“ 440, The Jail . 


en 


iondibus: Latinis, 
I 5 | I bi jet e 

olume he added propoſals for printing by ſuhfeription, % Mu- 
E in Greek and Latim, for half a Aa p09 of . 
n l 1 5 to * 
compriſed in twelve ſheets, . Rapin in fifty. But neither of 
theſe were ever committed to the preſs, from want.probably of 


ſhed an, excellent edition of 


- 


= 


* Mus „„ 


Me, Mise row. ge of pos ie ieh 4104-1743; Wü 


title of . Senilia, rn Podtica aliquot in argumentis yarii 
5 tentamina. N be worth n that Bax- 
ter's dedication 10 his 5, Gloſlarium Antiquitatum Britannica- 
rum, ' was much altered; by Maittaire; who died. Auguſt Js, Ry 747 


9. There is a megzotinto print of hi 
20 N ping by B. andridge,. $19 1 #65 Michal Mat 
taire, | wp juſſu.“ His valuable library, which he 


end Tant 3 the ſame 


ing of the fallowing, taking up in all forty-faur. nights. 


Lewes Cock, in his prefatory advertiſement, tells us, “ In exhi- 


biting thas to the public the entire library of Mr. Mantaire, 1 
comply with the Teil of my deceaſed friend; and in printing 
the catalogue fr 


ſo doing, it is the more voluminous), I had an-oppo not 


only of doing the juſtice I owe to his memory, but alſo of gra- 


may be added, was 
patronized by the firſt carl of Oxford, both . and after that 


tifying the curious [v].“ Maittaire, it. 


gentleman's elevation to the peerage, and continued. a favourite 
with his ſon the. ſecond earl. He was alſo Latin tutor to Mr. 
; the earl of Cheſterfield's favourite ſoun 


US (Joan Haxsy), or MAV, a Lutheran is born ; 


in N 53 Ma Pfortzheim, in the marquiſate; of _ Baden-Dour- 
greatly {killed in Hebrew literature, and taught 


— on Ros My in ſeveral . univerſities, with great ro- 


putation. His.laſt,employments of this kind were at Gieſſen, 


where he was paſtor, and where he died in 1719. He was 
profoundly alle in -amtiquities, ſacred and profane, but his 


works are leſs known i in other parts of Europe than in Ger- 


ear, and th the de. i 


his own. copy juſt as he left it (though, by 


many. The following are ſome. of them: 1. “ Hiſtoria ani- 
malium Scripturæ ſacræ, 8vo. 


lini,“ 1 687, gv. 


2. „Vita Johannis Reuch- . 
3. Examen hiſtoriz eriticæ Ricardi Si- 


monis, Atto. 4. Synopfis —__ * ſymbolicæ, 4to; and 


ſeyeral other uſeſul Hnopſes. 


* Mr. Nichols has keretaken an op- 
— K of obſerving, that'** the preſent” 

iling catalogues of celebrated 

RR. Ton 2 ſo much more laconie 
than that which obtained about forty years 
ago, except- when Mr. Samuel Paterſon 
exerts that talent of cataloguing for which 
he is particularly diſtinguiſhed, cannot poſ- 


fibly doequal juice wi the ancient mode, 
either in à literary or ley view" | 
theca e he Pattern ” or” 
any other publication of the fame kind. 
The auctioneer would derive ſufficient ad- 


This remark. js hotel inc eb('s Critical 
Review,” with an additional obſervation, 
a as yh; catalogues of large 2 
y auction are generally preſerv 
Hem * Pi tor dhe sake of alcett - 


iſtoria reformationis Lil | 
inz the dates or titles of books, they müht 


be rendered infinitely more uin, in fas 


ing ex pence, by ſub joining an 
index, containing the names 


troduced in the courſe of the ſale. 


vantage from ſuch catalogues. 
rer 
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theri,” 4to; with ſeveral other produRions in Latin; ny of 
them comments on various parts of ſcripture. 2 2 
alfo an edition of the Hebrew Bible, in 410. 
-- MALACHI, the laſt of the twelfe minor prophets; who 
propheſied under Nehemiah, and after Haggai and Zechariah, at 
a time when great diforders reigned am ong the prieſts and p 

of Judah, apainſt which he levetely im inveighs. ” dome have 
dou whether there was really ſuch "prophet prophict, ooneeivi 
che name Malachi to be only a genetal term, fying the 
angel of the Lord, a ssc or; a prophet. '-- Mg phe I 

by H i. 13. and by the very prophet de vo vite winder 
this name, "that; in theſe times, the name of Malath- Jehovah, or 
The Meſſenger of the Lord, was often given to the Yrophets, The 
Septuagint have rendered the Hebrew word Malachi by the words, 
10 his angel. Some have ſuppoſed Malachi to de, er e 
for Ezra." He is faid to have died very young. . 

" MALAGRITDA (Ganrter), an Italian ſity foie? dy his 
perso as à miſſtonary to Portugal. He was a man of an ar- 
dent real, with that facility of eſocution which enthuſiaſm ſo 
generally confers. He ſoon became the fathionable confeffor, 
and people of all ranks put themſelveg under his direction. He 
was regarded as a ſaint, and conſulted as an oracle, When the 
duke d Aveiro formed his conſpiracy againſt che king of Por- 
tugal, he is ſaid by the enemies of the mt to have - 295" 
with three of that order, one of whom was M —_ The 
king, when he thought proper to baniſh the be on his 
kingdom, ſuffered Malagrida, Alexander, and Maths, to remain 
there; and thefe are the very three Who are ſuppoſed to have 
affiſted the conſpiracy. . Malagrida was ſome time after ſent to 
the inquiſition, for teaching retical doctrines; an accufation 
which is ſaid to have — not altogethe r without foundation. 
He appears, however, to have been an — of ſo extravagant 
2 kind, that no ſingularities in his writings can be thought ex- 
traordinary. He conceived himſelf to poſſeſs the power of 
working miracles; and declared to the 1nquifitors, that God 
himſelf had appointed him his ambaſſador, 22 and — 3 
This, and many other very wild declarations, would not, | 
have occaſioned his condemnation, had he not unfortunately 
pretended to have the death of the king revealed to him. Thi 
marquis of Tancors, general of the province of Eſtremadura, 
— to die, the caſtle of Liſbon, and all the fortreſſes of 
the Tagus, diſcharged their cannon in honour of him. Mala- 
grida, LS Bhs Waka ſound in the night, 9 wh 
the king was dead, and deſired that the inquiſtors would 
him an audience. When he came before them; he ſald, 
order to eſtabliſh the credit of his preditions, that the 24 
the Ling had been revealed to him; and that he alſo aphex" 

whic 
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which informed him What puniſhment that 3 was to 
undergo in the other world, for having pefſecuted the Jeſuits: 
This declaration haſtened his condemnation. He was burnt 
al on . 215 167, at the age of 75, not as a conſpirator, 

t as a. 

MAL DO! AT (Jour), a a Spaniſh Jeſvit, was born at Fuente 
del Maeſtro, a ſmall village in the province of tramadura, i 
1534. He ſtudied under IX Ag Aſoto, a Dominican, an 
alſo under Francis Tolet, a Jeſuit, who was | afterward 2 car. 
dinal. There was no better ſcholar in the univerſt N of S212. 
manca in his time, than Maldonat. He there taught ilofophy, | 
divinity, and the Greek language. He was made a Fun there; 
dut did not put on the habit of his order till 1552, when he was 
at Rome. In 1563, he was fent by his ſuperiors. to Paris, to 
teach philoſophy in the college which the Jefuits had juſt obtained 
in that city; where, as the. hiſtorians of his pen us, he 


was fo crowded. with hearers, that he was frequently obliged to 
read his leQures in the court or the ſtreet, becauſe the h Was 
not ſufhcient to contain them. He, was ſent with nine other 
Jeſuits to Poictiers, in 1570, where he read lectures in Lating 
and . in French. Afterwards he returned to Paris, and 
fell into-. WJ troubleſome affairs there: for they. not only ac- 
cuſed him of hexefy, but likewiſe of procuring a fraudulent will, 
in the dent de St. Andre, ſo as to wake him lea 
his eſtate to the Jeſuits. Nothing, ſays a certain writet 7 
«« returns-from the Jeſuits, thoug "they Twallow every 
both from inteſtates, and by the 3 Which they I 
every day; .cepreſenting, on the one hand, the terrors of dam- 
nation to dying people, and, on the other, promiſing the jo 
of heaven to ſuch as bequeath their eſtates to their ſociety, it 
74 3 he, in this manner that Maldonat ook an advantage 
of Montbrun St. Andre, A from bu 
10 he goods and acquiſitions, i a full confeſſion of avarice 
fraud.” But the 8 clared. him innocent of this 
erime; and Peter Cook, ifhop of Paris, intirely acquitted 
him of the charge of — He n ards thought proper to 
retire to Bourges, where the Jeſu uits had a college, and continued 
c 
order of pope Gregory to ſuperintend the publication of 
the “ Septuagint:“ and there finiſhing his [ou owe upon 
the: Goſpels,” in 1 58a, he died in the + beginning of 1883. He 
is ported to have had a dream, whi One notice of 125 
W He dreamed for ſome 25 1 2 man appeared to 
him, who exharted him to continue his comment w 
and 1 him that he oll nimh 1 it, dut that he ould 
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tive long after; and, in fo ſaying, the man pointed to a certain 


part of his belly, in which Maldonat afterwards felt thoſe violent 
ins that put an end to his life. It is _ ſays Bayle 
2 « that the great conformity betwixt this Jeſuit's dream and 
e event, was owing to chance; but,” ſays he, facts of this 

d embarraſs freethinkers' more 

than they care to diſcover.” “. V 
He compoſed ſeveral works, which ſhew great parts and 
learning; but publiſhed nothing in his life-time. The firſt of 
his performances which came abroad after his death, was his 
* Comment upon the four Goſpels;“ of which father Simon 
peaks in the following manner [V]: “Among all the com- 
mentators which we have mentioned hitherto, there ar® few who 
have ſo happily explained the literal ſenſe of the Goſpels as 
ao. Maldonat the Spaniſh Jeſuit. After his death, which 
ppened at Rome before he had reached his fiftieth year, Clau- 
dius Aquaviva, to whom he preſented his © Comment,” while he 
was dying, gave orders to the Jeſuits 'of Pont à Mouſſon to 
cauſe. it to be printed from a copy which was ſent them? "The 
Feſuits, in the preface to that work, declare that they had inſerted 
fomething of their own, according to'their' manner; and that 
they had been obliged to correct the manuſeript-copy; which was 
defective in ſome places, becauſe they had no acceſs to the ori- 
ginal, which was at Rome, Befides, as the author had neglected 
to mark, upon the margin of his copy, the books and places 
from whence he had taken a great part of his quotations, they 
fupplied that defect. It even appeared, that Maldonat had not 
read at firſt hand all that great number of writers which he 
quotes, but that he had made uſe of the labours of former 
writers. Thus he is not at all ſo exact, as if he had put the laſt 
hand to his Comment.“ Notwithſtanding theſe imperfections, 
and ſome others, which are eaſily corrected, it appears plainly, 
that this Jeſuit had beſtowed abundance of dai Epen that ex- 
cellent work. He does not allow one difficulty to paſs without 
examining it to the bottom. When a great number of lteral in- 
terpretations preſent themſelves upon the ſame paſſage, he uſually 
fixes upon the beſt, without paying too great a deference to the 
ancient commentators, or even to the majority, regarding no- 
thing but truth alone, ſtript of all authorities but her own.“ 
Cardinal Perron ſaid Zz], ak he was à very great man, and 
a true divine; that he had an excellent elocution as a ſpeaker, 


Find frequently happen, 


underſtood the learned languages well, was: deeply verſed in 
ſcholaſtic” divinity and theology, and that he had thoroughly 
read the fathers.” His ch r has deen as high among' the 
- 124 eee, of 12.45 ee en tun dino en 3897 ue dene 
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Proteſtants, 
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moſt — expoſitor among iy eſuits; His ſki 
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Proteſtatits, for an interpreter of Seri as it was among 
the Papiſts. "Matthew Pole, in the 2 875 the fourth volume 
of his“ Synopſis Criticorum,” 15 him a writer of 
and learning. “ He was,” Dr. A x ], the 
in ex- 
tures,. fave only where dongle? unto their 
of our churc 
hath ſurpaſſed;” His « Commentaries u n Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Erekiet, and Daniel,” were printed at Lyons in 1609, and : at 
Cologne i in 161 f. To theſe were added, his“ Expobtion of 
the cixth alm,“ and : A letter concerning a celebrated diſpute 
which he had with above twenty Proteſtant miniſters at Sedan.” 
His treatiſe «De fide,” was printed at Maienne in 1600; and 
that upon 4 Angels and Demons, at Paris, in 1605. In 1677, 
they publiſhed at Paris' ſome pieces which had never appeared 
dees namely, his treatiſe «© Of Grace,” that upon « Ori- 
ginal Sin, upon #* Providence,” upon © Juſtice,” upon < Juſ- 
tification;”” and that fipon * The Merit of, Works; belides 
« Prefaces; Harangues, and Leiters;” one volume, folio, os 
We will concfüde dur account of this celebrated Jeſuit, with 
mintiodi an rn fog) m of him, given by the impartial 
and encelſent Thuanus [3] Acta er obſerving that he 
00 joined 2 ſingular piety b rol manners, and an exqui- 
ſite : judgement, to an 48 * a7 of philoſophy and divi- 
nity,” adds, that t it was owing to him alone, that the rl. 
ment of Paris, when they had the felvies under their conſideration 
did not pronounce. an ſentence to their diſadvantage, though 
they were become ſuſpe get by by the wiſeſt heads, and greatly 
hated'by_ the* univerſity: 2 othing can ſet the importante of 
Maldonat i in A 1 Ught, or nes ſhew the high opinion 


that was had of' 75 merit. 

MALEB HE cord), 2 French philoſopher, was 
born at Paris, Aug: 6, 1638, and was the Jodie eſt of ten chil- 
dren. He had a domeſtic” tutor, Who taught him Greek and 
Latin. He afterwards went through a courſe! of philoſo hy 
at the college of 1a Marche, and that of divinity in the | 
bonne; and was admitted into the Foy e o* the Oratory 


at Paris, in 1660. After he had ſpent ſome time there, he con- 


ſulted father le Cointe, in what manner he ſhould purſue his 
bag who adviſed him to apply himſelf to ecclefiaſtical 'hif- 
Upon this he began to read Euſebius, Socrates, 2 
4 Theodoret ; but ſoon grew weary. of this ſtudy, and next 
applied himſelf to father Simon, who talked to him 1 10 nothin} 
but Hebrew, Arabic, ” Syriac, rabbinical learning, and 5 10 
enquiries into the ſenſe of the FIRES. But this ki 
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ſtudy was not at all more ſuitable to his genius, than the former. 
At 15 7 8 1664, he met with Pes rtes Mrs Vaan 
Man,” which he read over with. great ſatisfaction, and gave 
himſelf up immediately to the ſtudy, of his philoſophy ; af which, 
in a few fears, he became as perfect a maſter as Des Cacies 
2 In 1599, he was admitted an honorary member of 
the royal 2 
then, ſeventy-ſeven years of Ages Fram the time that he began 
io read Des Cartes, he ſtudied only to enlighten; his mind, and 
not to furniſn his memory; ſo that he knew a great deal, though 
he read but little. He avoided. every thing that was mere oxu- 
dition; an inſe& pleaſed him much mare than all the Greek and 
Roman hiſtory, He deſpiſed likewiſe that kind of leaning, 
which conſiſts only in knowing the opinions of different, philo- 
ſophers; ſince a perſon may cafily know. the hiſtory of, ather 
men's thoughts, Without ever thinking at all himſelf. He could 
never read ten verſes together without diſguſt, He meditated 
with his windows ſhut, in order to keep out the light, which 
he found to be a diſturbance to him. His converſatian turned 
upon the fame ſubjects as his books, but was mired with ſo 
much modeſty and deference to the judgement of others, that it 
was extremely and univerfally deſired. There were ſcateely any 
foreigners, who were men of learping, that did not viſit him 
when they came to Paris: and ii is ſaid, that an Engliſh-officer, 
who was taken priſoner during the war between William III. 
and the king of France, declared his ſatisfaction upon being 
brought 10 Paris, becauſe he had always had a deſire to ſec 
Louis XIV. and father Malebranehe... 

He wrote ſeveral works. The firſt-and principal, as indeed 


it gave riſe to almoſt all that followed, was his De la Recherche 
get Veritẽ,“ or his “ Search after Truth, printed at Paris in 
1777 and afterwards augmented. in ſeveral ſucceſſwe editions. 

is deſign in this book is to point out to us the errors into 
which we are daily led by our ſenſes, imagination, and paſſions; 
and to preſcribe a me for diſcovering. the truth, which 
he does, by. farting the notion of ſeeing all things in God. 
Hence he is led to think and peak meanly of human knowledge, 
either as it lies in written „or in the book of nature, 
compared with that light which diſplays itſelf from the ideal 
world; and by attending to which, with, gy and defecated 

inds, be ſuppoſes knowledge to be molt eaſily had. The 
fineneſs of this author's ſentunents, together with his excellent 
manner of * them, made every body admire his genius 
and abilities; but he has generally paſſed for a viſionaty philo- 


ſopher. Locke, in his Examination: of Malebranche's opi- 
nion of ſeeing all things in God,” ſtyles him an “ acute and 
ingenious author ;” and tells us, that there are a great many 
- | very 


Vof ſciences. He died OR. 13, 7455 being 
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3 Cervations of Menage. Malherbe has en 5 ſome works . 
* of Seneca, and dame books of Livy ; * and, 1 as, not ſuc- 
ce ſsſul in tranſlation, ay had;the happi neſ very; well 
ſatisßed with his uur His princi e. 0 1. ; 


ciae upon the French. anguage; ** which (#44 1 [1ſkilled 
 that-ſome-of-bis friends defired h im ane Hato a gram 
mar for the tongue. Malherbe zephed,, ©* ter was 1285 o- 
8 i wake chai puns, for they er 

lation of the ihirty-third hook, A Livy, and the would have them 
a write aſter that 9 Gee I ons not.of 
his opinion. Madam de n e 1 


uſed to ſey, *<ahax this hook appeared to be like, 

water CE I. And. Huetius ablerves,, +. that 
Malherbe had40: pleaſe courtiers,.made hi — 8 the _— 
of is er that he neither l bis pointing, oy his 
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55 MAIL HERBE. 
* words; and'that he ſtudied only to purify and pelt his 


« | | nne e. 
"Ih Malherbe was born at Caen, about 1555, of an ancient and 
* illuſtrious family, who. had formerly borne arme in England, 
under Robert duke of Normandy. He lived to be old; and, 
about 1601, he became known to Henry the Great; from a 
: veryadvantagevus. mention of him to that prince | y], by cardi- 
nal du Perron, The king aſked the cardinal one day, “ if he 
had made any more 'verſes?” To which the cardinal replied, 
| that ® he totally laid aſide all fuch amuſements, fince his 
_ majeſty had done him the honour to take him into his fervice ; 


at Paris in r628, 
ſhare 


Inſtead of taking more than © ry paius, as he ſhould have 
done, to celebrate the glory of that (great miniſter; he had only 

patched together old ſcraps, which he had found among his pa- | 

pers. This was not the way to pleaſe a perſon of fo'' delicate a | 

- taſte, and ſo haughty a ſpirit.z and therefore he received this ho- 

mage from Malherbe very coldly; and net without diſguſt [O]. f 

I learned from M. Racan, Menage, that Malherbe ſ 

| | 

t 


wrote thoſe two ftanzas above — . Richelieu, to 
whom he addreſſed them, was made à cardinal; and that he 


changed only the four firſt verſes of the firſt ſtanza, to accom- n 
modate them to his ſubject. I learned alſo from the ſame Racan, b 
that cardinal Richelieu, who knew that theſe verſes had not been a 
made for him, did not receive them well, when Malherbe pre- hi 
+ ſented them to him.“ His indolence upon ſuch an occaſion hi 
may be imputed: to that extreme difficulty with which he always he 
3 It is incredible, as __ ——— tell us, —— much et 
* watching and application it coſt be-to produce his poems. 
bags, They mit,” fays Bayle, “have compared his Muſe to cer- hi; 
' tain women, who are ſeven or eight hours in hard labour, be- va 
fore they can bring forth a child: upon which account one is art 
Amoik ready to ſay of him, what was ſaid of another [H]; tit] 
Ihe fine things he publiſhes coſt him ſo dear, that, were I in oth 
his caſe, I wonld pitch upon ſome other employment to ſerve the 
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from me. . ot Nn . * Sw-s * 

This varies a-man of a very ſingular humour; and many 
ſtrange things are told of him by Racan, his friend, and the 
writer of his life. A gentleman of the law, and of ſome diſ- 
tinction, brought him one day ſome indifferent commendatory 


verſes on a lady; telling him at the ſame time, that ſome very » 
ä 8 conſiderations had induced him to compoſe them. 


alherbe, having run them over with a ſupereilious air, aſked 


the gentleman bluntly, as his manner was, * whether he bad 


been ſentenced to be hanged, or to make thoſe verſes?” His 
manner of puniſhing his ſervant was pleaſant enough, Beſides : 
twenty crowns 'a year, he allowed him ten-pence a day board-. 
wages, Which in thoſe times was very conſiderable ; when there- 
fore the fellow had-done any thing amiſs, and yexed him, Mal- 
herbe would very gravely ſay > 4 My friend, an offence: againſt. 


my neighbouts, and ſhould not think that God required, hat 
| pet, s 8 


your maſter is an offence againſt God, and muſt be expiated by 


prayer, faſting, and giving of alas; wherefore I ſhall now re- 
trench five-pence out of your allowance, and give them to the 
poor on your account.“ May anecdotes are to be found in 


this life of Malherbe dy 3 make it probable that: . 


he had no religion. poor uſed to promiſe. him that 
they would pray to God for him, he anſwered them, that he 
did not believe they could have any great intereſt in heaven, 
ſince they wert left in ſo bad a ion upon earth; and that - 
he thould be better pleaſed if the duke de Luybe, ot ſome other - 
favourite, had made him the ſame promiſe.” He would often” 


ſay, that 4 the religion of gentlemen was that of their prince.“ 


During his laſt fickneſs, he had much ado to reſolve-to confeſs - 


to a prieſt; for which” he gave this facetious reaſon, that he 


never uſed to confeſs but at Eaſter,” And ſome ſew moments 
before his death, when- he had been in a lethargy two hours, he + 


awaked on à ſudden to reprove his landlady, Who waited on- 


him, for uſing a word that was not good French; ſaying to 


his confefſor, who reprimanded him for it, chat “ he could not 


help it, and that he would defend the purity of the French lan- 
guage, to the laſt moment of his liſmmme. : 
MALINGRE (CLAupz), Sieur of St. Lazare, a: French 
hiltorian more known for the number, than eſteemed - for the 
value of his books; was a native of Sens. In ſpite of every 
artifice to ſell his hiſtories, publiſhing the ſame under different 
titles, filling them with flatteries to the reigning princes, and 


other arts, it was th great difficulty that he could force any of | 
them into circulation. - It was not only that; his ſtyle was. low 


and flat, but that his repreſentation of facts was equally incor-. 
rect. Latterly his name was ſufficient to condemn a book, and 


he only put his initials, and thoſe tranſpoſed. He died in 1685. 
4 0 3 Et x1. 
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Un eb ib ING be, Hiſtdipe 8b dignitshönbruires 
de France,” 8yo. on which ſome dependence is placed, bevaufe 
there he cites Ins anthorities. He wrote” atfog 2% IYhiſtöire 
rale des derniers troubles;“ compriting ihe'times of Henty 
II. and Louis XIII. in 410. as + Hiſtoire de Louis XIII!“ 
40. a miſerable collettion of Qv difuiled)'by: flattery; and 
PA 5 from 1610 to 1614. 4. Hiſtoire de l naif. 
res de EHereſie de ce ſtèrle, 3 wos ol the 
firſt of which is by father Nicheome. 5. 4 A ontinuation of 
the Roman Hiſtory" from Conſtantine to Ferdinand the third;“ 
two volumes folio; a compilation which ought to contain the 
ſubſtance of Gerne Hiſto ſtory,” but offers little" hae is worthy of 
attention; 6. The Annals and Antihuitiex of Paris,“ two 
volumes folio. There is another work of this 7 a P. du 
Breul, which is much more eſteemed; this, ho is con- 
ſultedd ſometimes as a teſtimony of the ſtate of Paris in the time 
of the author, It ſeems of little ſconſeqence to count all the 
works of a writer ſo much decried, and therefore we {purſue the 
ſubje& no futther,, © 
ALL n or MAUHO C. fa 3 25 Engliſh poet, 
but a nitive of Scotland, where he was bord about 1 700. By 
_ the penuty of hit parents, he was compelled; Dr. 
8 to be janitor of the h chele * Edinburgh ; but this 
n_denies; the place being incompatible with his 
— * ſituation, | When the duke of Montroſe applied 
to the college of Edinburgh, for à tutor to educste bis ſons, 
Mallock was recbmmended; and when his pupils went abroad, 
they were entruſted to his care. Having'conducted'theth through 
their travels, he feturned wit them to London. Here, reſiding 
in their fatnily, he naturally gained admiſſion to perſons of high 
rank and character; to wits, nobles, and ſtateſmen.” In 1724, 
he began to oo ſpecimens of his —_ talents vn gn how- 
ever, were far from being of the firſt clas. In 1733, he pub- 
liſned a poem on Verba Criticiſm,” on ptrrpoſe to' malte his 
court to Pope; A4 ſubjeQ which he either did not underſtund or 
willingly miſrepreſented ; and on which he has IO | more 
pertneſs than wit, more confidence than know! 

Some time before this, having cleared his 5 asd his 
native pronunciation, ſo as to be no longer diſfinpuiſhed as a 
Scot, he took — him to change his — from Sodtefſ 5 
to Engliſh Ma What other pr yt ant HR of __ 
his native country; 'we know 2 705 — able Ie of 
him,“ ſays Johnſon, © that he was the only Scot — Scotch- 
men did not commend.“ In 1740, he wrote a Pife ef Lord 
- = which was then prefixe to an nen er Ms wels; 
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but-withofar —_—_ of history that of — 
that, when he afterwards undbttook' the Liſe of 
fome were apprehenſive, left he ſhould forget that Marl 
was a general, as he had forgotten that Bacon was & pkiloſ 
The old 4 ducheſsof Marlbotoughaffigned, in her „ this th 
to Glover and Mallet, with a reward of” fool. and's pr6 
tion to. inſert atiy'verſes. Glover is ſappoſed't6 have ed 
the legaty —— fo that the work devolved upon Mallet: 
who had alſo a penſion from the late dulie of 8875 
promote bis induſtry, and B; was domina talking Mm 
diſcoveries he made 
When the prinee of Wales was dives Noth ne 
a ſeparate 8 way of oppoſition, te inereaſe —— 
ASI patronizing erage gh he made Mallet his ut 
„with a ſalary of 200l. a year. Thomſow 1 . 
127 * in the 1 
the 5 


and they were alſvei 
laſque of Alfred, which in its origitiat ſtate was playel 
at Cn im 3 — — wholly chang 
b) and t u of Drury Lane in'r75t. 
but with ho-great fuels, The movements, however, 
to its introduction, are amuſing enough. Mallet, acc 
9 in a familiar iis with Garrick 


decordit td 
ofthe — he was then exerting upon the 57 tin of Mar 


him knew; that in the ſeries of 7 
to — be ONE Ih ſhould: find a niche for the fone ed won 
After wondering ſome little time; How. he cbuld be intr 


Pray, Mr. Mallet,” ſays Garrick, have you left of to white 
for the ſtage?” (for he had written a as well 28 4 r 2. 
Mallet then confeſſed, that he had à drama in his hatids. Gut- 
rick promiſed to act it, and Alfred“ was protiuced:' though, 
alas! when Mallet died, in 7765, no niches nor a line of hi 
was left behind him. | 
| The works of this author have been colloRe# in di 9 . 
lomas amo As 4 Writer ke cannot Be placed in any 
claſs; there being no ſpecies of oompoſition in Hie 
eminent. Lord lingbroke left him the peoperty of il, welke, 
which he publiſhed in five vols. 4ü 0. 
MALLET (Epstunnt), — of the whiters a me — 
Encyelopedie, and on of thoſe whoſe. artieles are the moſt vu 
| luable in chat work} They are chiefly on the ſubje&s of Dlvis 
nity and Belles-Eettros, — uo an ſounii and jtidicious 4 
the abbẽ jet had been employet that publication would tave' 
proved an-uſeful as it has been f hicious. He was born” 
at Melun in 1713, and was Ton che near 5 4 
town 'till 1751, 14 — he was invited to Paris, to be prof 
of divinity im the-collegs of Navarre: The more fte ol ben . 
the more his merits were 3 and the charge 28 
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ich had been circulated againſt him, was gradually cleared 
— 1 then biſhop of Mirepoix, as a teſtimony of his 
rd, preſe eee — 
Ph i 75s. Beſides his ſhare in the Encyc 2 4 
veral works on the Principles of Poet uence. 
le is neat, eaſy, and unaffected; and _—_ eat ſkill in - 
228 the merits of good writers, and and illuſtrating his pre- 
by the moſt appoſite examples from their works. He pub- 
A a hiſtory of the civil wars of France, under the reigns 
9 II. les IX. &c. tranſlated from the Italian of 
Avila, This author muſt not be confounded with Paul 
HaNRY MALLlET of Geneva, who wrote the hiſtory of Den- 
mark, the Northern Antiquities, &c. of whom ſee ſome account 
in Dr. Percy's tranſlation of the latter book... N F is 


* livin 

ALTINKROTT (Brnvanp), « dean of the citbedral of 

ae, and celebrated for his enquiries into typographical an- 
Da He was a learned man, but very turbulent and am- 
—.— Hence it happened that he was named to two bi- 
if without taking poſſeſſion of either, and that he died in 

rilon for his oppoſition to another prelate; The emperor Fer- 
I. a an es him to the biſhopric of Ratzebourg, and he 
Was, a — days after, elected to the ſee of Minden. But his 
ion was to be biſhop of Munſter, and not ſucceeding, in 
1650, be intrigued and raiſed ſeditions againſt the: who 
had fi _ Wn 1655, when he was degraded from his dig- 
IE 1— warned he continued his machinations, 
zn —— 75 oy 'bilh op had him arreſted and confined in the 
caſtle of Otteinzheim, Here he continued till his death, which 
2 in 1664. He wrote in Latin, and his warks: are, 1. 
natura et uſu Literarum,” in quarto, publiſhed at Mun- 

ſter in 1638. 2. © De ortu et progreſſu artis Typographicz,” 
4to, printed at. Cologne in 1640. 3. De Archicancellariis 
R, imperii,” 4to, — 8 * 4 eee de 

ricis Græcis, Colog * 

»-MALPIGHI ane 15 an Italian; cle and 
anatomiſt, was born March 10, 12 at Crevalcuore, near 
tar Gy; in 1 He learned Latin and ſtudied — on 
that * in 1649, loſing, his parents, and being obliged 

Ny 4 method of Fee, he determined to ap app'y y him- 
ey to phyſio. The | univerſity of Bologna was then ſupplied 
With very learned profeſſors, in that ſcience, the principal of 
whom were Bartholomew. Maſſari, and Andrew Mariano. Mal- 
pighi put be vader ae eee ee e 


cer 's life, ries by ind bed w ki Ops Can 
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a great progreſs in phyſic and anatomy. Aſter he had finiſhed 
the . admitted r of phyſio, April 6, 
1653. In 1655, Maſſari died, which was very grievous to 
Malpighi, as well becauſe he had-Joſt: his maſter, as becauſe he 
had married his ſiſter. In 1656, the ſenate of Bologna gave 
him a profeſſorſhip, which he did not long hold; for the ſame 
year the grand duke of Tuſcany ſent for him to Piſa, to be pro- 
feſſor of phyſic there. It was in this city that he contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with Borelli, whom he ſubſequently owned for 
his maſter in philoſophy, and to whom he aſeribed all the diſco- 
vories which he afterwards made. They diſſected animals toge- 
ther, and it was in this employment that he found the heart to 
conſiſt of ſpiral fibres; a diſcovery, which has been aſcribed to 
Borelli in his poſthumous works. The air of Piſa not agreeing 
with him, he continued there but three years: and, in 1659 
returned to Bologna to reſume his former poſts, notwithſtand- 
ing the advantageous offers which were made him to ſtay at Piſa. 
Maas dying in 1661, Malpighi was now left to himſelf to 
urſue the bent of his genius. In 1662, he was ſent for to 
Meſſina, in order to ſucceed Peter Caſtello, firſt profeſſor of 
phyſic, who was juſt dead. It was with reluctance that he went 
thither, though the ſtipend was great; but he was prevailed on 
at laſt by his friend Borelli, and accepted it; nevertheleſs,” he 
afterwards returned to Bologna. In 1669, he was elected a 
member of the royal ſociety of London, with which he ever 
after kept a correſpondence by letters, and "communicated his 
diſcoveries in anatomy. Cardinal Pignatelli, who had known 
him while he was legate at Bologna, being choſen pope in 1691, 
under the name of Innocent XII. immediately ſent for him to 


Rome, and appointed him his phyſician. In 1694, he was ad- 15 


mitted into the academy of the Arcadians at Rome. July the 
25th, of the ſame year, he had a fit, which ſtruck half his body 
with a paralyſis; and, Nov. the 29th following, he had another, 
of which he died the ſame day, in his 67th year. 
His works, with his life before them, written by himſelf, 
were firſt collected, and printed — London, 1697, in 
folio; but they were reprinted more chtrectly at Amſterdam, 
1698, in 4to.' This author's di ſcoveries in anatomy were conſi- 
derable. Wich regard to the liver, he diſcovered its texture by 
his glaſſes, and found out, 1. That the ſubſtance of it is framed 
of innumerable lobules, which are very often of a cubical figure, 
and conſiſt of ſeveral little glands, like the ſtones of raiſins, 
ſo that they look like bunches of grapes, and are each of them 
cloathed with a diſtinct membrane. 2. That the whole bulk of 
the liver conſiſts of theſe grape - ſtone- like glands, and of divers 
forts of veſſels - 3. That the ſmall branches of the cava porta, 
and porus biliaris, run through all, even the leaſt of _ . 
teh ; 3 ules, 


* 
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bules, in an equal number; and that the btanches of the porta 
1. as arteries, which convey, the hlood to, and the branches of 
cava are as veins, which carry the blood from, all theſe little 

grape · ſtone · like glands. From whence it is plain, hat the liver 
is a glandulous bodys with its proper 2 veſſels, which 
carry away the gall, that lay before in the maſs. of the blood. 
As for the texture of the ſpleen, he di ſcovered, ibiat the: ſub- 
ſtance of t, deducting from the numerous blood - veſſels and 
nerves, as alſo the fibres, which ariſe from its ſecond membrane, 
and which ſupport the other parts, is made of innumerable little 
cells, like honey-combs, in which there are vaſt numbers of 
ſmall glandules, which reſemble bunches of grapes; and that 
theſe hang upon the fibres, and are fed by twigs of arteries and 
nerves, and ſend forth the blood there - puzged into the ramus 
ſpleneticus, which carries it-ints the liver. The mechanifm of 
the reins was wholly unknown, till Malpight found it out; for 
he diſcovered, that the kidneys are not one uniform ſubſtance, 
but conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall globules, which ate all like ſo many 
ſeveral kidneys, bound about with one common membrane, and 
that every globule has ſmall twigs from the emulgent arteries, 
that carry blood to it; glands, through which the urine is {trained 
from it; veins, by which the purified blood is carried off to the 
omulgent veins, thence to go into the cava; a pipe, to convey 
the urine into the great baſon in the middle of the kidney; and 
a nipple, towards which ſeveral of thoſe ſmall pipes tend, and 
through which the utine oozes out of them, into the baſon. 

, MALVEZZI(Vizeitio), commonly cailed the marquis Mal- 
vezzi, an Italian writer of eminence, was born of a! noble fa- 
mily at Bologna, in 1599. After having finiſhed his“ claſſcal 
and philoſophical ſtudies, he applied to the. law, and became a 
doctor in that faculty in 1616, although not quite ſeventeen: years 
of age. After this he cultivated other ſciences, and ſpent 
time and pains upon Kue mathematics, and divinity. He 
even did not neglect aſtrology; in favour' of which he always 
entertained high prejudices, although he affected A" to 
deſpiſe it, Muſic — ajnting were alſo among the arts in which 
he exerciſed himſelf 2432 He afterwards became 
a ſoldier, and ſerved under the duke Feria, governor of the 
Milaneſe. Philip the Fourth of Spain. employed him in ſeveral 
affairs, and admitted him into his council of war. Letters, 
however, occupied a good part of his time, and he was member 
of the academy of the Gelati at Bologna. He was the author 
of ſeveral works in Spaniſh and Italian: among the latter were, 
« Diſcourſes upon the firſt book of Tacitus 's annals,” which 
he compoſed at the age of twenty-three, and dedicated to 
Ferdinand II. great duke of Tuſcany; There is à great 
| ſhew of learning in it; 00 much indeed, for chere are many 
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= 2 . and-had beter. become & profeſſor. of philc 
han a Wrimt upon government and {tat 78. He diet 

ere 9 165 His diſcourſes. eee 
r aa pu (hed/in Eagliſ. rn wit weeds 
——— ingenious. and. le rench jo- 
ſuit, — IE Lan poetry, was born i in the. dioceſe 2 
Clermont, in 15381, He is one o the. molt, perfact and accom- 
pliſned among the ĩmitators of Virgil; and has alſo 1 in 
the ſame meaſure, the ſame number of books, and in the th 
different kitidsy to MWhieh na illaſtrious- poet 3 him 
Thos e have of Mambrun, . Eclogues, Georgics, or fqu 
books upon the culture of the ſoul, and the Wet and. 
an hetg1e-poem- in-twelve books; entitled, „ Conſtantine, or 
idblatry- n 5 if, o has imitated. the: genius 
and judgment of. Virgil-as;well as he has his exterior form and 
cxconomys He is indeed, - allowed... to: have had great talents. 
fot poetry, as well as- great judgment, which laſt; he has ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn in 2 Latin Peripatetic diſſertation - an . 
ron ſo that it is net without ſome foundation, . 

alled him a. great L a8. well as u great critic.” His 


« "Par diſſert - publiſhed in 410, at. Faria, 
2 his 4+ Conſtanti in — Amſterdam, 1659. bis 
4 and Georges RIOT og ou 1601 in which 


year: he died, r 

MAN (AwToxz9), an e Ei 
and orator, ps ning M Velitri in 1462. Pie cla 
| learning\in-di erent parts of Italy with conſiderab 
publiſhed-it1i3.494-2-poetr-entitled,, © Silva vitæ 3 125 — 
diſtinguifhtd--alſo by n 8, as de Floribus, de 
Figurien de Poetica virtute;” | 8 publiſhed. at Venice 
in 1500, in 4%. 3. "Notes ugoa of the: claſſic authors. 
He died ſome time after 15 

 MANDEVILE (Sis Thank, Eat, famous pp 
travels, was born at St. Alban's, about the orie. of 1 
Hr wasrliberally educated, and apfflied himſelf to the 
icy which he probably pratticed for time; but: of 
eized at length with an invinc ible deſire of eeing diſtant paris 
of the globe, hei left. E and in, 13325, and did not return for 
four-and-thiety, years. is friends, we are told, had long ſup- 
poſed him tad; and, — he appeared did rang him 
agam. During this long ſpace. of time travelled. 

almoſt all countries, and, none Fes * of almoſt. 

all languages ; Scythia, Armenia the Greater and the aero | 


r 


| Greeee, 
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Greece; Dainutiz, &c. 1]. The rambling n he had 
thus acquired, does wat Kh to have fi him after. 
— reſt ; for he left his on country a ſecond time, 'and 
died at Lege in coun of in war in Eg "He wrote an 


4% It „ or account of his travels, in liſh, French, and 
Latin. Voſſius that he has ſeen it in talian'; 4% and adds, 
that hy it to be in Belgie and German. 3 
alſo the ipfcription upon his monument at Li h runs 
chus: © Hie jacet vir nobilis, dominus Joannes De Mandevile, 
alius dictus de Barbam, dominus de Campoli, natus in Anglia, 
2 1 deyotifimus _ & verry ſuorum 
iffimus ribus i, tot i orbe luſtrato, 
LS A0 rg diem elau 2 8737 . n | 
MANDEVILLE Banne . — an author unfortu- 
nately celebrated in the preſent century for his pernicious writ- 
ings, was born about 1670 in Holland, where he ſtudied phyſic, 
and took the degree of in that faculty. He aſterwards 
came over into England, and wrote ſeveral hooks, not without 
e "bor By t 2 2 of them * conſidered as likely to pro- 
duce 2 In 1709, he publiſhed his 
« Virgin MS, or, 1 dralogye between an old maiden aunt. 
and her_nicce, upon love, marriage,” &. a piece not very likely 
to increaſe virtue and innocence a his ſemale readers. In 
1711, came out his “ Treatiſe of the hypocondriac and hyſ- 
teric paſſions, . #2g called the hyppo in men, and the va- 
pours in women. is work is divided into three dialegues, 


and may, we think, be read to good p nog pe interſ] 


with inſtructive diſcourſes on the real art of phyſic itſelf; and 
entertaining remarks on the modern practice of phyſicians and 
apothecaries; and, therefore, as the author ſays, very uſeful 
' to all, who have the misfortune to ſtand-in need of either.” In 
1714, he publiſhed a „entitled, The grumbling hive, | 
or knaves turned honeſt which he afterwards wrote re- 
marks, and publiſhed AY ole at London in 173, under the 
title of © The Fable of the Bees, or private vices made publie 
benefits; with an Eſſa — charity and eaclee e lie and a 
ſcarch into the nature o 5 In the — to this book 
he obſerves, that ſince the - publiſhi the poem itſelf, 
he had met with ſeveral, who, either wi — or ignorantly mif- 
taking the deſign, would have it, that the ſcope of it was a ſa- 
_ upon virtue and morality, and the whole written for the en- 
Pas nc of vice. This made him refolve, whenever it 
reprinted, fome way or other to-inform the reader of 

the real e wich which chat little poem Was written. The 


book however giving great offerice, it was preſented corn =. 
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uy Middleſex in July the ſame'year, and fever 
„in Ale err Arn -right gh honour 
in tr 


wrote u 9 ol jab on of wy 
it in that Letter, 1 , 
which vindication" he publiſhed in 
Auguſt the toth, 1723. It was attacked, by 
number of Writers, to whom Mandeville made n 8 
of deſending himſelf ; but _ till the year 1 
blifſhed; in another octavo volume, a — 
Fab le of the Bees, in order to huſtxe the ſcheme and deſign 
of the firſt.” A very ſenſible» and 
the firlt part, obſerves [n], that << the "iſe notion 
in u and vices, is What runs — 
's Whole book ; otherwiſe, as all pieces are, 
| 2 tten.” The dreadful tem y of that work 
ſcems to ariſe principally from the author's de of human 
nature, which is every where repreſented as lom and vicious. 
Nothing, we think, contributes more to extinguiſh virtue in the 
breaſt 'of mam, than degrading and odious of the [pe- 
cies. When men are perſuaded; and The Fable uf the Bees 
has a tendeney to perſuade them, that they are naturally Thaves, 
a noble incentive to virtue is extinguiſhed; that which ariſes 
from 0 conſciouſneſs of their being — to it. Inſtead of 
growing better, eaſily grow worſe, gradually become 
vicious, merely . 2 that they were origi 
created ſo. 5 0 1720, this author publiſhed !“ Free thoughts on 
religion. 0 thoughts are built upon me ſyſtem called 
rational; . nothing that amounts in the opinion of 
ſome perſons, to an entire renunciation of Chriſtanny” Man- Man- 
deville was certainly no believer, yet he never gave t 
ſuch hold of him, that they could fairly rank him among — 
deiſtical writers. In 1732, he publiſhed “ An enquiry into the 
origin of honour, and uſefulneſs of chriſtianity: in war zu and 
in 1733, he died, 2 — 0 v. i 
| as pra KEE aſſed rag far as — lam 
The Fable of Uk Bees;“ and this, as we have obferved; was 
attacked by ſeveral writers. It was attacked particularly'by-Dr. 
Fiddes, in the preface to his “General treatiſe of . morality 
formed upon the principles of natural religion only,“ printed 
in 1724; by Mr. John Dennis, in a piece entitled, (Vice and 
luxury pubſie miſchiefs,” in 1724 : by Mr. William Law, in 
a book entitled, Remarks upon the fable of the bees, in 
1724: by Mr. 'Bluet, in his “ Enquiry, whether the general 
practice of virtue tends to the wealth or poverty, benefit or diſ- 


ond Philemon to nr, upon the general lawfulneſs of pleaſure, p. 96, Lond. 
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ration of (ſtews! eee by | author 
of the 4“ 2 iry inH 3 ty and 
virtue, in cwetal rs — in, 1 

the firſt; volume 2 —— letters: N 
Archibald — png * high * ABETH-AOL 'fint pabli 25 
by Alexander Jones, D. D. * my, game, but, 
———— 1 = e yl 
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to], that 18 whoever will read the ſecond. Pome ofthe, M i- 
nute „will not find. in it any; re -Juptagighs from 
my book, ſaysche, eher Hated, os, exami 


int mr that the 

-wicked tenets and vile aſſertions, there juſtly. expo der 

ſuch notions and ſentiments; as firſt; my enemies, 10 4 

odious, and afterwards common =  fatbered/1ppon., - 

though not to be met with i . ae book ; or gl 
invid : 


that they ace ſpiteful ä —; which 
others before you, without juſtneſs or necoſſiiy, had, drawn 
from, and made upon what I ded eating If Dien had 


read The: Fable of-th the Bees, he would nat þ ered ſuch 
-lawleſs libertines, as Alciphron and Lyſic cles, to e 
themſelves under my wings; but he would, haue demonſtrated to 
2 wee my Fine differed From: theirs, as ſunſhine docs 
In the ſame year 1732, there-was allo. publiſhed 2 pam hlet 
entitled, 4 Some remarks;on the, Minute P E in a Jetter 
from a country elergyman to his friend in Lo ano- 
nymous author of which, ſuppoſed to have been ih ba, Jate lord 
arvey, takes oi, to interiere in the. controvexſy between 
Mandeville and ley, in the Ra manner [I. 4 — 
ſecond dialogue in ihe Minute Phil —— lays be, defi 
chiaſiy-or.an; anfnre30: the, Fable of the Bees, . 
Xe and as unfair, as any other part., 15 his incoberent med. 
8 * inſtead of anſwering what the author of The Fable 
the Bees really ſays, he 'he ſuppoſe him to have faid things 
which he does not _— and anſwers them. The Lene to Dion 
— * ſets forth the want of candour in the Minute Philoſopher, 
egard to the author of The Fable of the Bees; who therein 
- defends hianſelf-with that life, wit, ſpitit, good=humour, and 
Pleaſantneſs, which every body muſt low to be the CharaQte- 
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called God and light, the latter matter and darkneſs; to which 
he joined many dogmas of the Pythagorean ſchool. Theſe he 
ſaſhioned into a ſyſtem, compriſed in four books; one df whicki 
was called Evangelium,“ another © Capita,” a third Myſ- 
teria,“ and a forth «© Theſauri.” After this he went to Jeru- 
ſalem, where he diſputed with the Jews, and taught openly his 
opinions, Upon the death of Scythianus, his books and effects 
devolved by will to Terebinthus his diſciple: who however 
ſoon quitted Paleſtine, and fled into Perſia ; where, for the ſake 
of being ſafe, and free from thoſe continual perſecutions, to 
which his doctrines expoſed him, he took up his abode with 
a certain rich widow. Here he died; and the manner 
his death, as it is commonly related, was very tragical. For 
when, according to his uſual way, he had aſcended to the top of 
the houſe, in order to invoke the demons of the air, which 
cuſtom the Manichees afterwards practiſed in their execrable 
ceremonies, he was in a moment ſtruck with a blow from hea- 
ven, which threw him headlong down to the pavement, and fo 
fractured his ſkull, that he died immediately. St. Epiphanius 
ſays, that Scythianus had alſo met with the ſame fate before him. 
Here however it was, that Mates became acquainted with the 
writings of Scythianus; for, having a handſome perſon and a 
ready wit, this widow, who had bought him, adopted him for 
her ſon, and took care to have him inſtructed by the magi in 
the diſcipline and philoſophy of the Perſians, in which he made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that he acquired the ay eur of a 
very ſubtile and learned philoſopher. When this lady died, the 
writings of Terebinthus to whom ſhe had been heir, or rather 
of Scythianus, from whom Terebinthus had received them; 
fell of courſe into the hands of Manes. | 
And now Manes began to aſſume, and to think of founding 
his ſyſtem. He made what uſe he could of the writings ok 
Scythianus ; he ſelected from the heathen philoſophy whatever 
was for his purpoſe, and he wrought it all up together with 
ſome inſtitutes of Chriſtianity; which made Socrates call his 
hereſy, *EXanvitay Xeigiaviowos, Grecanicus Chriſtiniaſmus, i. e. 
' a motley mixture of Chriſtianity and Paganiſm. In forming 
his ſect, he affected to imitate Jeſus Chriſt in many particulars, 
Jeſus Chriſt choſe twelve apoſtles [s], to whom he committed 
the care of propagating his doctrines; Manes choſe tlie ſame 
number, and aſſigned to each his particular province. Jeſus 
admitted three into à greater intimacy with him than the reſt; 
Manes did the ſame. Chriſtianity has its trinity of perſons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 4' Manicheiſm has the ſame, 
Seythianus calling himfelf the Father, Terebinthus pretending to 


| [+] Set HiRt; Manich. a Petro Sieulo, p. 2. 
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be the Son, and born of a virgin like him, and Manes declaring 
himſelf to be the Holy Ghoſt, or Comforter. He taught, that 
c there were two principles of all things co- eternal, and co- 
equal, namely, God and the devil; that all good proceeded from 
the former, and all, evil from the latter; that the good Being 
was the author of the New Teſtament, and the bad of the Old; 
that thus created the body, that the ſoul.” He taught the doc- 
trine of fate and neceſſity, denied the exiſtence of Chriſt in the 
fleſh, with innumerable other falſe and fantaſtic notions, which 
may be found, by thoſe, who ſhall think it worth their while to 
ſeek. for them, in Epiphanius adverſus hæreſes. For al- 
though Manes wrote a great many pieces himſelf, yet we have 
nothing remaining of him, except a feu fragments preſerved in 
the writings of that father. Since divines, however, as well as 
philoſophers, are frequemly moſt admired by the vulgar when they 
are the leaſt reaſonable, ſo. Manes became famous all over Per- 
ſia. His merit engaged at length. the attention of the. court; 
and as he pretended to the gift of working miracles, he was 
lled by king Sapores to cure his fon, who was dangerouſly ill. 
[his he undertook at the hazard of his life, and the undertaking 
in the end proved fatal to him, This bold impoſtor was no 
ſooner called, than he diſmiſſed, all the phyſicians who were 
about the young prince ; and promiſed the king, that he would 
recover him preſently by the help of a few medicines, accom- 
anied with his prayers: but the child dying in his arms, the 
ing, enraged to the laſt degree, cauſed him to be thrown into 
priſon ; whence: by the force of bribes he made his eſcape, and 
fled into Meſopotamia. There he was taken again by perſons 
ſent in queſt of him, and carried to Sapores, who: cauſed 
him to be flead alive, and aſter that his body to be given to the 
uogs, and his ſkin to be ſtuffed with chaff, and hung before the 
* gates, where, Epiphanius tells you, it was remaining to 
s time. 1 e | 
Manicheiſm, as we have. ſeen, is a great deal older than 
Manes. The Gnoſtics, the Cordonians, the Marcionites, and 
ſeveral other ſectaries, who introduced this wicked doctrine into 


Chriſtianity before Manes occaſioned, auy conteſt about it, were 


by no means its inventors, but found it in the books of-the 

heathen. philoſophers, Thus Plutarch gives an account of the 

e roceghion of. this doctrine, not merely 
h; 


orian, but as one who. ſtrenuouſly adhered to it himſeli. 


AS an | | 
It is impoſſible ( vi,“ ſays he, <<. that one cauſe alone, whether 
| good or bad, ſhou 41. the prineip of all things, becauſe God 

is not the oauſe of evil; that the harmony, of this world is com- 


poſed. of contraries, like a barp, whoſe muſie conſiſts of bigh 
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and low notes, nn ſaid, and to the fume purpoſe Ea 
ripides alſo: 

The good was never ſeparated from the evil. 

The one is always mixed with the other, | 

That all things in the world may go on better, 


% Wherefore this opinion is very ancient, being deſcended Gor 


divines and lawgivers in times paſt, to the poets and philofo- 
hers, but without its being known who was the firſt author of 
it; although it is ſo firmly imprinted in the minds of mon, that 


it can by no means be defaced or rooted out. It is frequently 


taught, not only in private diſcourſe, and common reports, but 
at the ſacrifices and divine ceremonies of the gods, as well in the 


barbarous nations, as among the Greeks jn many places, that 


neither does this world float in uncertainty, without being 
verned by providence and reaſon, nor js it one reaſon alone t at 
governs' it.— To ſpeak. penly ly, there is nothing here below, 
which nature brings 17 Fort roduces, that is in itſelf pure 
and ſimple; nor is there rhe ily diſpenſer of the two veſſels, 
who diſtributes to us all affairs, 2 a iner does his wines, 


mingling and brewing 1 one wirh another. Thus this life 
is governed by two 


band by a right way, and the other on the contrary divert us 


from it, and turns us back. Thus this life is mixed, ani this 


world—is unequal and variable, ſubje& to all the changes that 
are poſlible. Far nothing can be without a caufe, and 'what is 
good in itſelf can never he the cauſe of evil; and therefore na< 
ture muſt have a principle and cauſe, from which evil- proceeds, 
as well as another, from which good proceeds. This is the 


pI of the greateſt part, and the wiſeſt, among the ancients. 


or ſome think there are two gods acting in an oppoſite manner; 
the one the author of all good, and the ther of all evil. Others 


call him god, who is the author of all good, and him a demon, 7 
who is the author of all evil. Thus Zoroaſter the (magicied, 


_ Who is faid to have lived five hundred years before the Trojan 
Dar, called the good 0 Oromazes, and the evil god Arimanius. 
He ſajd, moreover, that the one ręſeinbled light more than any 

other thing, and the other 2 3. and ignorance ;—and he 

pot 890 to ſacrißee to the oi 157 deſire of Him all 
things,” aud to * bim for them; and to the other te 
ch and heh of of Fall r 0 unate eb, Here isa full ani 

1 12115 | the docttine of me two prinei< 


pl %, laid by one yy wh died ! a eng Manes was born, 


gh _ 8 had che honour called after him. 
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rites which they practiſed in their religious aſſemblies; it is 
almoſt incredible how the Manichean ſe& ſpread. There were 
Manichees at Rome, when St. Auſtin, went thither in 383; for 
he lodged in the houſe of a Manichee, and converſed very often 
with thoſe of that ſect. But after Carthage had been taken and 
deſtroyed by Genſeric king of the Vandals in 439, the great- 
eſt part of the Manichees in Africa fled, as well as the Catho- 
lics, into Italy, and chiefly to Rome. Pope Leo I. acted vi- 
rouſly againſt them. He obliged the people to make an exact 
Barch after them, and ſhewed by what marks they might be 
found: and he admoniſhed all the. biſhops, that they ſhould not 
ſuffer thoſe heretics, condemned to baniſhment by the imperial 
laws, to find any place of 1 Let this hereſy ſupported 
itſelf; and it was thought neceffary to perſecute it with laws 
more ſevere, and to condemn to death all thoſe who ſhould make 
profeſſion. of it. Nevertheleſs it continued. and ſpread; the 
emperor Anaſtaſius, and Theodora, the wife of Juſtinian, fa- 
voured it V]; and the followers of it appeared under the chil- 
dren of Heraclius, that is, in the ſeventh century, in Armenia. 
The Manichees in Armenia were called Paulicians, from one 
Paul, who became their head; and they arrived at ſo great 
power, either by the weakneſs of the government, or by the 
rotection of the Saracens, or even by the favour of the emperor 
97 who was a friend to that ſect, that at laſt, being 
perſecuted by the empreſs: Theodora, the wife of Baſil, they 
were in a condition to build towns, and to take up arms againſt 
their princes. "Theſe wars were long and bloody, under the 
empire of Baſil the Macedonian, that 1s, at the end of the ninth 
century; and yet there was ſo great a ſlaughter of thoſe heretics 
under the empreſs Theodora, that it ſeemed they would never 
be able to riſe again. Theodora, ſays Maimbourg [x} 
c reſolved effectually to bring about the converſion of thoſe 
Paulicians, or to rid the empire of them, if they obſtinately 
oppoſed their true happineſs.— It is true that thoſe, to whom 
ſhe gave a commiſſion and forces to compaſs this deſign, uſed 
them with too much rigour and eruelty; for inſtead of | endea« 
vouring to bring them by mild and gentle means, and with a 
ſpirit of charity, to the knowledge of the truth, they ſeized thoſe 
wretched 0 0 that were ſcattered in the cities and horoughs, 
and, as is ſaid, they killed near 100,000 of them all over Aſia, 
by all kinds of deaths. This obliged the reſt, to go and yield 
themſelves up to the Saracens, who knew yerg,vell how to make 
pyſe of them ſome time 1 5 againſt the Greeks. This maſſacre, 
however, did not hinder the ſpreading of this hereſy, in Thrace and 
Bulgaria ʒ and it afterwards infected great numbers of perſons in 
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ſeveral Provincesin France, and was there in the time of the Albi- 
genſes. It was ſaid that the Albigenſes were Manichees [ y] ; but 
this is generally believed to be à falſehood, and nothing but a 


— — upon that much injured people, to juſtify the 
unhea eruelties and perſecutions which were exerciſed 


ene ao frnognt Eg ons) FARCE 
MANET HO, an ancient Egyptian hiſtarian, who, to make 
his ſtory the more le, pretends to take all his accounts 


from the ſacred inſeriptions on the pillars of Hermes Triſme- 


* 


giſtus; for Hermes was the perſon to whom the Egyptians aſ- 


cribed the firſt invention of their learning, and all excglent 
arts, and from whom they derived their hiſtory ; and the moſt. 


ancient way of preſerving any monuments of learning in thoſe. 


early times, ef; 
ſcriptions on pi 


ially among the Egyptians, was by theſe j 
| — as Euſebius tells us [ 2]. aue | 
heir 


ods, and continuing his hiſtory down to near the time of Darius 

odomannus, whom Drake conquered; for in Euſebius's 
Chronica, mention is made of Manetho's | hiſtory, ending in 
the ſixteenth. year of Artaxerxes Ochus, which, ſaith Voſſius, 
was in the ſecond year of the third olympiad. This Manetho, 
called from. his country Sebennyta, was high-prieſt of Heliopolis 
in the time of - Ptolemy: Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt he wrote 
his hiſtory; and digeſted it into three-tomes;_ the firſt containing 
the eleven dynaſties of the gods and heroes, the ſecond eight 
dynaſties, the third twelve, and altogether, according to his 
fabulous computation, the ſum of 33.535 years: Theſe dynaſ- 
ties are yet preſerved, being firſt epitomized by Julius Africanus, 
from him tranſcribed by. Euſebius, and inſerted in his Chro 
nica ; from Euſebius by Georgius Syncellus, out of whom they 
are produced by Joſeph Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in 
his Euſebius, and his Canones Iſagogici.. Now Manetho, 
as ars by Euſebius, vouches this as the main teſtimeny 
of the credibility of his hiſtory, that he took his relations 
« from ſome pillars in the land of Seriad, on which they were 


inſoribed in the ſacred dialect by the firſt Mercury Thoyth, and 


after the flood were tranſlated out of the ſacred dialect into the, 
Greek tongue in hieroglyphię characters, and are laid up in 


books among the reveries of the Egyptian temples S 


inly , 


dæmon, the ſecond Mercury, the father of Lat. ; 
ſays bi hop Siillingfleet [4], ( this. fabulous author could. not 
in fewer words have more manifeſted. his own impoſtures, or 
blaſted his own eredit, than he hath done in theſmmſe. 
| MANFREDIL, (Eusracn10), a celebrated mathematiejan of 
Italy, was born in 1674, at Bologna, where he was elected 

5 Baſnage's Hiſt. of the Religion of the refirme3 Churches, Part I. ch. iv. ge. 

z} De Græcis, Hiſt. Lib, i. 14. [A] Ongines Sacre, Book I. c. ii. $2. 
a e mathematical 
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ae ee emati in 1698. He was dhoſen a member of 
the academy of ſciences at Piris, in 1746, and was a membet of 
ſeveral other academies. He acquired great * — tation 2 his 
« Ephemerides,” in four „ 4to, — by 
He died Feb. 15, 1739. We muſt not eonfound him with: h Br 
tholomew Manfredi, an ingenious —— of Mantun 
imitated his maſter Michael Angels of Caravaggio To wel tha that 
it is diffieult to know their pieces one from anothor. 

MANGEART (Tromas), called, like other BenediQines, 
Buy Thomas, did conſiderable honour to his order by the extent 
of his learning, which obtained him the places of antiquary, libra- 
Tian, and counſellor to Charles duke of Lotraine. He died in 1763, 
When he was preparing for the publie an important work, which 
ſtill publiſhed in che courſe of the fare year, by the” abbe 
uin. The title is, *© InttoduRion à la ſcience des Medailles, 
pour ſervir a à la connoiſſance des Dieux, et de ks Religion, des Sei- 
ences, d#s Arts, et de tout ee qui appartient & l Hiſtoire ancienne, 
_ wee les preuves tires des Medailles,” felio. The learned Bene- 
dict ine has here compriſed in a ſingle volume, the elementary 
kftiowledge of medals which had before been treated bur too 
lightly; and the moſt valuable information which is ſeattered 
trough many prolix diſſertations on partieular parts of the ſub. 
ject. Mangeart publiſhed alfe, 2. Eight ſermons, with a trea- 
tife on Pur — at Nancy, 1/39, in — 12. 

T (Jonn Jams), 4 diſtinguiſhed phyſietum, was 

born at Geneva in r652, and at firſt defrgned' for divinity, but 

quitted it for phyſic. In e the elector of 
Thy him his pd e died at Geneva in 7742; aged 
90, after having — —— prodigious labours.” He piibliſhed 
abiiridance of works: but the principal are, 1. Bibliotheca 
Anatotmica, 2 vols. folio, 2. % & Collection of Pharttiaco- 
peias,” folio. 3.44 Bibliotheca Pharmaceutite· Medica; folio. 
4. Bibliotheca Chyrnica,” 2 vols. fotio 5, „ Bibliotheca 
Chiturgica,” 4 vols. folis. 6; % Bibtiotheea Scriptorunt Me- 
dicofum,” 4 vols. folio. All in Latin. It will eafily be con- 
ceived, that the author of ſuch works could not be much of an 
original thinker, theſe compilations being tather works of the 
body than the mind; nor will it be ſurpriſing, if errors and 
imac curacies are found in ſuch ſtiperidotis accumufatiens of 
knowledge: ſuch collections, however, are uſeful; and eſpecially 
tb thoſe who have not libraries fo reeut to. Daniel le Clerc, 
aher of the Hiſtoty' of Phyſis,” is ſaid to have aſſiſted him 
conſiderabl 
| MANGEY (TxroMaAs), M. A. cheplain t Which and 
* of 81. John's college, Cambridge 0 afier wards LB. 
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and D. D. F. S.A. and rector of St. Mildred's,. Bread-ſtreet, 
was curly diſtmguiſhed by his 4 Practical Diſccurſes upon the 
Lord's l before the Honourable 8 of Lin- 
coln's Inn; publiſhed by the ſpecial order of the Bench, 1716, 
gv. Theſe diſcourſes were again printed in 171), and again 
in 1927; and in 1718 „ Remarks upon Nazatenus; where 
the Faltuy of Mr. Toland's Mahometan Goſpel; acd his Miſ- 
repreſentations of :Mahometan ſentiments in reſpect -of Chrif- 


tianity, are ſet forth ; the Hiſtory ef the od NaZartans cleared 
up, and the whole conduct of the feſt Chriſtans in reſpec df 
the Jewiſh Laws explained and deſtrebed. The aher chen 


- 


filed himfelf Rector of St. Nichelass in Guilford!” In Jan. 
] by 


1749, he publiſhed Plain Notiuns bf our Lord's Divi 
a Sermon prenached on Chriſtmas day; in June, 1919; Ie 
eternal Kxiſtence of our Lord Jeſas Chriſf, à "Viſiexrion x- 
mon; in October that year, „ The Holinefs of  Chriſffah 
Churches, a ſermon preached: at n 
a new church there; and in 120, “ The providentia? Suf- 
ferings of good men, 4 Zoth of January ſermon before the 
_ houſe-of commons. In 71% Dr; Mangey wrote A Defence 
of the Biſhop of London Letter 89% 0 and, beſides the ſer- 
mons already mentioned, *publithed five ſingle ones, in 1776, 
17 6, 1729, 1731, and 1733. On May rt, 1721, he Was pre- 
ſented to a prebend [e] ihe fifth tall in the cathetral church 
of Durham, being at that time fiyled * LL. D. chaplain to Dt. 
— "oy of London; and vicar of Yeako „ in the 
0 of Middleſex. He was advanced to the firft ſtall gf 
Durham, Dec. 22, 1722; and was one of the ſeven doctors in 
divinity created July 6, 1725; when Dr. Bentley delivered th 
famous oration prefixed to his Terence; and at the end of 
176 he circulated propoſals for an edition of “Philo Judæus, 
which be completed in 172, under the title of“ Philonis 
Judæi Opera omnia quæ reperiri potuerunmt, 2 vols. folio. He 
died March 11, 1955. His MS. remarks on te New Teſta- 
ment came into the poſſeſſion of Mr. Bowyer, who extracted 
from them many ſhort notes, which are printed. in his Con- 
e - Dr. | Taylor's very elegant inſcription to Dr. 
gey, prefixed to % Lyſiæ Fragmenta,”, may here be not 
im enen oil No Done ry 
 MANILIUS (Mascus), a Latin poet, ho lar buried jn.ghe 
German libraries, and never was heard of in the. modern world, 
till Poggius publiſhed him from ſome old manuſcripts. found 
there about 1wo centuries ago. There is r ee 


le] Mr. Gratiger, in his account! bf pro ted os Serinon, ies, 2 De Rieber 
b Crew (Blog. Hi. $vo, vol. iv. p. Grey, then his domeſtic chaplain, affpred 
285) ſays, ** . Dr. Mangey a pre- Mr. Geotge' Aſhby, he hewer read. He 
bend of Durham for a flattering dedication was fully ſatisfied with the dedication.” 
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cerning him among the ancients; as if he had never exiſted; and 
the moderns are ſo little able to fix the r he lived, that 
while ſome place him as high as the age of A 

bring him down to the reign of "Theodobus the Great. Indeed 
the only, account to be had of him muſt be drawn from his 
Poem; and from this his tranſlator Creech thinks, that the 
following particulars may, with ſome degtee of E be 
collected Manilius was born a Roman, and lived in Rome 


hen Rome was in her glory. This may eaſily be made ap- 


Pear from ſeveral paſſages in the Poem. In the beginning of 
it (og, be. invokes the emperor, that very emperor, ha was 
the adopted, ſon of Julius Cæſar, who beat Brutus and Caſſius 
at Phi ippi, overthrew Pompey the Great's ſon, ſent Tiberius 


0; Rhodes, loſt three legions in Germany under the command 


Of, Varus, routęd Antony and Cleopatra at Actium, and- ſaved 
Roman empire, by turning that overgrown and diſſolute re- 
public into a well - ed monarchy. Here, fays Creech, 
<< are fo many characters, that the perſon of the emperor cannot 
well be miſtaken, ſince not one of them agree. to any but the 
great Avgultus Cor, And thexeſore, if Manilius did not live 
In that age, to which he pretends by ſo many very particular 
circumſtances, he is a notorious cheat, and one of the greateſt 
impoſtors among the ſophiſts.* Manilius not only — 1 
the reign of Auguſtus, * there is great reaſon to ſuſpect 
further, that he was of illuſtrious extraction, and a b of 
that noble family the Manilii, who ſo often filled the conſul's 
chair, and ſu vlied 
Some, indeed, have thought, that he was a Tytian ſlave, and 
that being made free, he took, according to cuſtam; the name 


of his patron. But this ſeems 12 and he almoſt 
the 


expreſsly declares the contrary in the fortieth verſe of his fourth 
book, where he ſhews a concern for the intereſt of the. Roman 
commonwealth, as far back as the age of Hannibal! 
#© Speratum Hannibalem noſtris cecidiſſe catenis:  - 
| Hannibal then deſtined to our chains? 
which he could not have done with propriety, had his relation to 
that ſtate commenced fo lately, or had his anceſt | 
in the loſſes and victories of Rome in that age. If we reflect 
2 he was converſant at court, and acquainted with 
t 


” 


modith and niceſt flattery af the palace, and that he made 


his compliments in the fame phraſe that was uſed by the moſt 
Hniſhed courtier of his time, we ſhall have anather” probable 
argument that his quality was great. Now this reflection may 
be ſupported by pne obſervation, on the compliment which he 
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the greateſt. offices in the commonwealth. 
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— ar Rhodes. He ſtyles him is magni mundi 
— ” uſing the very ſame word which we find in Velleius 
Patereulus 12 „who wrote the ſame language upon the ſame 
occaſion, S alterum reipublicæ lumen Tiberius;“ adding that he 
retired to Nhodesg ne fulgor ſuus eee C. & L. 
Cxſaris obſtaret initiis.! .“. nen 

The — os Manilivs, f whicht is al length come to 
light, contains a ſyſtem of the ancient aſtronomy and aſtrology, 
together with the philoſophy of the ;Stoics;/ It conſiſts of five 
books, and he — 2 ixzth; which has not e e 
That he was young when he compoſed this work, his ee 
thinks demonſtrable: from almoſt every page of iti is tor 
fierce and fiery,” he ſays, (c for an advanced 275 Ao bounds 
in every ſtep he takes. When he is obliged to give rules, — 
is tied in a manner to à certain form of words, he 

againſt: thoſe: neceſſary: ſetters, he reaches afiee! the —3 
— phors, uſes the boldeſt catachreſes, and, againſt all the 
rules Fo decency, labours after an obſcure- ſablike; when he 
thould endeavour to be plain, intelligible, and eaſy.” From 
this circumſtance of Manilius's having. written his poem in 
his youth, and not living to finiſh it, as it is agreed on all 
*. that he did not, his tranſlator would account for the ſeem- 

ng difficulty of his never being mentioned by the ancient writers. 
anilius, ſays he, having left an unfiniſhed piece, his 
family, ſtudious of his — — and their own, carefully preſerved 
the orphan, but would not expoſe it. In that age, when poetry 
was raiſed-to its greateſt height, it had argued the ; utmoſt fond- 
neſs, or the extremeſt folly in a noble family, to have publiſhed 
a erude unſiniſhed poem, and thereby engaged their honours to 
defend it.) Had he lived to reviſe the whole compoſition, as he 
ſeems to have done the firſt book, we ſhould certainly have had 
a more beautiful and correct performance. He had a [genius 
equal to his undertaking; his fancy was bold and dari ; his 
{ill in mathematies great enough for his deſign; and his | 
ledge of the hiſtory and mythology of the ancients — As | 
he is now, ſome critics have placed him among the judicious and 
elegant writers; and all allow him to be uſeful, i „ and 
entertaining. He hints at ſome opinions, in which = ages have 
been ready to glory as their on diſcoveries. Thus he defends 
the fuidity of 8 K heavens againſt the hypotheſis of Ariſtotle: = 
aſſerts, has the fixed ſtars are not all in the ſame concave ſu 
hcies of the heavens, and ually diſtant from the centre of ds | 
world: he maintains, that they are all of the ſame nature and 
ſubſtance with the ſun, and that each of them hath a mil way | 
vortex of its on; e laſtly, he ſays, that the mi y way is 
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only the undiſtinguiſhed luſtre of. a great many ſmall ſtars, which 
the moderns now ſee to be ſuch through their tele So that 
perhaps, upon the whole, and notwithitanding, all his defects, 
one may venture to ſay, that he is one of the moſt diſcerning 
philoſophers antiquity can ſhew. The beſt editions of Manilius 
are that of Joſeph Scaliger, printed at Leyden. 1600, 4to; that 
of Bentley at London, 1738, 4to; and that of Edmond Button, 
| eſq; © cum notis variorum, London, Mezzo ſor wich _ 
to the Delphin edition, publiſhed at Paris in 1679, by Mich. 
Fayus, Creech ſays, that “ there ought to be a ne edition, 
with a pure genuine text, free from many of his in ers 
comments, eſpecially from the notes of the rhiferable-wretched 
Fayus. This has ſince appeared in the edition e Streber, 
publiſhed at Straſburg in 1787, 8 bor 
2 * _— . the etlebrated eee Ataluntis, 
was the daughter of fir Roger Manley, and in Guerhſey, or 
one of thoſe finall lands or which her father was 2 
Sir Roger Manley is faid to have been the tranſlator of the 
firſt | volume of 1 in its day, Marana's 
Turkiſn Spy. Mrs. Manley received an education ſuitable 
to her birth; and gave early diſcoveries of à genius, not 
only above her yrars, but above what is uſually found among 
her ſex. She had the misfortune to loſe her mother while 
ſhe. was yet an infant, and her father before ſhe was grown 
up; citcumſtances, that laid the foundation of many cala- 
mities, which afterwards befel her: for ſhe was chemed into 
a falſe marriage by a near relation of the fame nume, to whom 
Her father fir Roger had bequeathed the care of her; we call it 
n falſe marriage, becauſe the gentlieman had a wife „ and 
uffected to marry her only to gratify a carnal paſſion.” She was 
brbught w London, and ſoon. Jeferted/ by him; and thus in the 
very morning of her life, when all things ſhould have been gay 
and promiſing, ſhe wore away three wretched years in ſolitude. 
When ſhe * in the world ugain, ſhe fell, by mere acci- 
dent, under a=. of the dutcheſs of Cleveland, a mil- 
treſs of Charles II. She was introduced to her by an acquaint- 
ance of the dutcheſs, to whom ſhe was paying a viſity but ſhe, 
being a worhan of a very fickle temper, tirod of Mrs. 
Manley in fix months, and diſcharged her upon _ a pretence 
that ſhe imrigued with her fon. When this lady was thus diſ- 
miſſed, ſhe was ſolicited by general Tidcomb, te 2 
rite with him at his country-feut'; but ſhe 'exouſed herſelf 
ſaying, that her love bf ſolitude was improved by her diſgo 
the world ; and ſince it was impoſſible tor her to be in public 
with reputation, ſhe was reſolved to remain concealed.” In this 
ſolitude ſhe wrote her firſt tragedy called, The Royal Mil- 
chief, which was acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, 
5 in 
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in 1696. This play ſucceeded, and ſhe received ſuch un- 
bounded incenſe from admirers, that her apartment was crowded 
with men of wit and gaiety ; but it proved in the end very fatal 
to her virtue; and ſnie afterwards engaged in intrigues, and was 
raken into keeping. In ber retired hours ſhe' wrote her four 
volumes of the Memoirs of the New Atalantis, in which 
{be was not only very free with her own fex, in her wanton 
deſcription of love: adventures, but alſo with the charafters of 
many high and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. Her father had always 
been attached to the cauſe of Charles I. and ſhe herſelf had a 
confirmed averſion to the Whig miniſtry; fo that the repre- 
ſentation of many characters in her Atalantis,” are nothing 
but  fatires upori thoſe who had brought about the Revolu- 
tion. * pm this a warrant was granted, from the ſecretary ot 
ſtate's office, to ſeize the printer and publiſher of thoſe volumes. 
Mrs. Manley had too much generoſity, to let game ano promo 
ſuffer on her accoutit ; and therefore voluntarily heſelf 
before the court of | King's-bench, as the author of the“ Ata- 

lantis.” When the was examined before lord Sunderland, then 
the ſecretary, he was curious to know, from whom fhe got in- 
formation of ſome particulars, which they imagined to be above 
her own intelligence. She replied with great humility, that ſhe 
had no deſign in writing, farther than her own amuſement and 
diverſion in the country, without intending particular refletions 
and characters; and did affure them, that nobody was concerned 
with her. When this was not believed, and the contrary urged 
againſt her by ſeveral eircumſtances, ſhe ſaid, 4 then it muſt be 
by inſpiration, becauſe, knowing her own innocence, ſhe could 
account for it no other way.” The ſecretary replied, that in- 
ſpiration uſed to be upon à good account; but that her writings 
were ſtark naught.” She acknowledged, that „ his lordſhip 

obſervation might be true; but, as there were evil angels as well 
as good, that what ſhe had wrote might-ſtill be by inſpiration.” 
The conſequence of this examination was, that Mrs. Manley 
was cloſe ſhut up in a meſſenger's houſe, without being allowed 


pen, ink, and paper. Her connfe};” however, ſued ont het 


habeas corpus at the King's-bench bar, and fhe was admitted to 
bail. Whether thoſe in power were aſnamed to bring a woman 
to a trial for writing a few amorous trifles, or whether the laws 
could not reach her, becauſe ſhe Ops geo her ſatife-under 
romantic names, and a feigned ſcene of action, 'ſhe was dif- 
charged, after ſeveral times expoſing herſelf in perſon, to oppoſe 
the court before the bench of judges; with her three attendants; 
the printer, and two publiſhers. Not long after, a total change 
of the miniſtry enſued; when ſhe lived in high reputation and 
gaiety, and amuſed herſelf in writing poems and letters, and 
converſing with wits. A ſecond edition of a volume of her 

eve, % Letters,” 
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Letters, was publiſhed in 1713. Lucius, the fit Chrif- 
tian king of Britain, a tragedy, was alſo written by her, and acted 
in Drury-lane, in 1717. Sha dedicated it to ſir Richard Steele, 
whom ſhe ad abuſed in her New Atalantis;'” but was now 
upon ſuch friendly terms with him, that he wrote the prologue to 
this play, as Mr. Prior did the epilogue. This, with the tra- 
gedy before-mentioned, and a comedy called the Loſt Lover, 
or the Jealous Huſband,” ated in 1696, make up her dramatic 
works. She was alfo employed in writing for queen Anne's 
miniſtry, certainly with the conſent and privity, if not under 
the direction, of Dr. Swift; during which ſeaſon ſhe formed a 
connection with Mr. John Barber, alderman of London, with 
whom ſhe lived in a ſtate of concubinage, as is ſuppoſed, and at 
Whole houſe ſhe died July. 11, 1724. Her friend Mr. Barber 
died alſo Jan. 2, 1741. For more account of this gentleman, ſee 
Swift's Works, vol. XVII. p. 433, 8vo. 1 | 
MANNERS (Joan), marquis of Granby, was ſon of John 
duke of Rutland, and grandſon of John the firſt duke, who was 
created in 1703 [x]. was born in January, 1721. He was bred 
to the army, and in the rebellion of -1745, -raiſed a regiment of 
foot at his own expence, for the defence of the country againſt 
the rebels. In 1755, he was advanced to the rank of major- 
general, and, in 1758, was appointed lieutenant-general and 
colonel of the blues. With this rank he went into Germany 
with the Britiſh forces, which were ſent to 'ſerve under prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick; and, in 1759, was promoted to the 
general command of the Britiſh troops, an appointment which 
gave much ſatisfaction, and for which he appears to have been 
well qualified. If he had not the great abilities requiſite to a 
commander in chief, he had all the qualifications for an admir- 
uble ſecond in command. With a competent ſhare of military 
ſkill, he poſſeſſed that perſonal valour, and ardeur in the ſervice, 
which inſpired his ſoldiers with confidence; and that humane 
and generous attention to their comſort and welfare, joined with 
affability and open - hearted cheerſulneſs, which ſtrongly attached 
them to his perſon, In 76, he juſtified the high opinion which 
rince Ferdinand had expreſſed of him after the battle of Minden, 
1 his good conduct at Warburg, where the Britiſh cavalry were 
particularly ſignalized. In the beginning of the enſuing cam- 
paign, he commanded under the hereditary prince, in his attack 
on the frontier towns of Heſſe; and at the battle of Kirk-Den- 
kern, bore the firſt and moſt violent onſet of the enemy, and by 
the firmneſs of his troops contributed much to that victory. He 
maintained the ſame character at Græbeſteein and Homburęh, 
in 1762. He died in 1770, beſore his father, and conſequent!y 


without 
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without attaining the title of duke, at the age öf 49. He had 
been made a member of the privy council, and received ſeveral. 
other marks of the confidence ne at home, which 
no man could more deſerve by integrity and honou r. 
MANNOZ ZI (Jonx), called John of St. John, from a vil- 
lage near Florence, where he was born; was a celebrated painter 
of the Florentine ſchool, where he ſhone 45 natural ſuperi- 
ority of genius. He perfectly underſtood the poetical part of 
his art, and excelled, therefore, in the ingenuity of thoſe de- 
ſigns by which he at once ornamented the palace, and illuſtrated. 
the heneficence and taſte of Lorenzo de Medicis. He was 
particularly ſucceſsful in painting in freſco, and his colours 
remain uninjured to the preſent day: in the imitation of bas- 
relief he was ſo ſkilful, that the touch only could diſtinguiſh his 
paintings of that kind from ſculpture, He had profound ſkill 
alſo in perſpective and optics. With all theſe excellencies in 
his art, he was capricious, envious, and malevolent, and con- 
ſequently raiſed himſelf enemies who were not a little inveterate. 
He died at the age of 46, in the year 1636. 
MANSARD {Fxancis), a very celebrated French architect, 
was born in the year 1598, and died in 1666. The magnificent 
edifices raiſed by him at Paris and elſewhere, are ſo many monu- 
ments of his genius and {kill in his art. His ideas of general 
deſign were elteemed noble, and his taſte in ornamenting the 
inferior parts delicate. The principal buildings of which he was 
the author, are the gate of the church of the Feuillans, in the 
ſtreet St. Honoré; the church of les filles St. Marie, in the 
ſtreet of 8. Antoine; the gate of the Minims in the Place 
Royale; a part of the H6tel de Conti; the Hotels de Bouillon, 
Toulouſe, and Jars; beſides ſeveral buildings in the provinces 
which were formed on his deſigns. Much as he was 1 
by the public, he was not equally able to ſatisfy himſelf. Col- 
bert having inſpected his plans for the facades of the Louvre, 
was ſo pleaſed with them, that he wiſhed to engage him in a 
promiſe not to make any ſubſequent alterations. Manſard re- 
fuſed to undertake the work on thoſe conditions, being deter- 
mined, as he ſaid, to preſerve the right of doing better than 
he had undertaken to do. His nephew Jules-Hardouin Man- 
ſard, had the office of firſt arehitect, and conductor of the 
royal buildings, and was the deſigner alſo of many very cele- 
F mE — On 
MANSFELD-(ExxesT Dt), natural ſon of Peter Erneſt, 
count of Mansfeld, one of the moſt illuſtrious houſes in Ger- 
many, by a lady ef Mechlin. He ſerved with his brother 
Charles, count of Mansfeld, in the Low Countries, and in Hun- 
gary, with ſuch diſtinction, chat he was legitimated by the 
pe b. 8 diſappointed of- his father's "ene 
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and poſſeſſions in the Low Countries, he revolted in 2610, and 
joined the Proteſtant party; becoming thus one of the moſt 
dangerous enemies of the houſe of Auſtria, ſeveral of whoſe 
provinces he ravaged, commanding with various ſucoeſs in many 
different battles. - He died in November, 1626, at the age of 
46, at avillage in the territory of Venice, where he happened to 
be taken ill: and it is remarkable, that he cauſed himſelf to be 
dreſſed in his beſt clothes, and died fitting up, ſupported by his 
ſervants, being determined, as he faid, not to die in his bed. 
The Dutch, whom he ſerved, ſaid of him, that he was bonus 
in auxilio, carus in pretio; becauſe, though he rendered great 
ſervices, he choſe to be amply rewarded far them. 
MANSFIELD, earl of. See Mx Rax. 8 
MANSTEIN (CHAISTrOTRER HERMAN DE), a celebrated 
Ruflian officer and writer, was born at Peterſburg in 1711. He 
was firſt a lieutenant in the Pruſſian ſervice, and afterwards a cap- 
tain of grenadiers in the Ruſſian regiment of Peterſburg. . At the 
death of the czarina Anne, he was employed to arreſt the Birons, 
who were then the regents and the tyrants of the young prince 
Iwan III. who rewarded his ſervices by the rank ol colonel, and 
ſome eſtates in Ingria. But when the throne of that prince was 
ſeized by the czarina Elizabeth, Manſtein loſt at once his regiment 
and his lands. Some time after, he entered again into the Pruſ- 
ſian ſervice, where he acted as a volunteer in 1745; and having 
ſufficiently fignalized his abilities and courage, was appointed 
major-general of infantry in 1754: In the war of 1756, he 
2 very ſecond year by a ſhot; leaving two ſons and four 
ers. His “ Memoirs of Ruſſia, in 2 vols, 8vo, printed 
at Lyons in 1772, are at once hiſtorical, 1 and military. 
They contain the principal revolutions of that empire, and the 
wars of the Ruſſians againſt the Turks and Tartars; beſides 
a ſhort ſketch of the military and marine eſtabliſhments, and 
alſo of the commerce of his country. Theſe memoirs com- 
mence in 1727, with the reign of Peter II. and cloſe with the 
firſt year of the empreſs Elizabeth. They are conſidered as 
deſerving of much reliance from the truth of the facts, and the 
ſincerity of the author. 4s | | Wh 
 MANTEGNA (Anpzza), a famous Italian painter, born 
in 2451, at a village near Padua. His firſt employment was that. 


af keeping ſheep, but as it was perceived that he amuſed him- 


ſelf by making drawings rather than attending to bis charge, be 
was placed under a painter, who being charmed borh with; his 
talents and his diſpoſition, adopted him, and made bim bis 
heir. At the age of ſeventeen, Mantegna was employed te 
paint the altar-piece of 1he church of St. Sophia at Padua, with 
pictures repreſenting the four evangeliſts. He was the aufbor 
of many celebrated works, particularly the triumph „e | 
Gag ; Klar, 


Ceſar, e brought to Hampton court, which he executed 
for the d ke of Mantua, He. die in that city in the year 7 
haying been rewarded by the duke with the knighthood of the 
royal order, He was one of the firſt who prackiſed the art of 
c Wap in Italy, In his paintings, his manner is rather. dry, 
and his drapery ſtifft. | e 
MANTUAN (Barrisr), a famous Italian poet [o], was 
dorn at Mantua, whence he took his name, in 1448, and not in 
1444, as Cardan and others have ſaid; for Mantuan himſelf re- 
lates, in a ſhort account of his own life, that he was born under 
the pontificate of Nicholas V. and Nicholas was only made pope 
in March-1447. He was of the illuſtrious family of the Spag- 
noli, being a natural ſon of Peter Spagnolo, as we learn from 
Paul Jovis; who for many reaſons ought to be credited. For 
theſe in particular; that he was his countryman, and thirty-three 
years old when Mantyan died, and therefore 9 5 eaſily be 
well informed; that Mantuan ſpeaks frequently and highly, in his 
works, of his father Peter Spagnolo, to whom he aſcribes the 
care of his education; and that the family ſhewed him all ima- 
ginable affection. In his youth, he applied himſelf ardently 
to books, and began early, with Latin poetry, which he culti- 
vated all his life; for it does not appear that he wrote any thing 
ia Italian. He entered himſelf, we do not know exactly when, 
among the Carmelites, and came at length to be general of his 
ocder; which dignity, upon ſome diſguſt or other, he quitted 
in 1515, and devoted himſelf entirely to the purſuit of the belles 
letters. He did not enjoy his retirement long, for he died in 
March 1516, The duke of Mantua, ſome years after, erected” 
to his memory a marble. ſtatue crowned with laurel, and placed 
it next to that of Virgil; as if Mantuan had . en this great 
t in his talent for poetry: We _ wonder, however, that he 


ould come ſo near him as he did, when we conſider that, in the 
age in which he lived, much barbariſm prevailed the moſt 


civilized geniuſes, and that no ſuch thing as good taſte had yet 
emerged. Lilius nn in his Dialogues 2 the poets 
of his own times,” lays, that the verſes which Mantuan wrote 
in his youth; are very well; but that, his imagination afterwards 
growing colder, his latter productions have not the force or vi- 
gour of his earlier“ We may add, that judgment and taſte 
are generally wanting in the works of Mantuan, who was in. 

more ſolieitous about the number than the goodneſs. of his 
poems; yet, conſidering that he lived when letters were but juſt 


- 


— it muſt be owned, that he was a. very ext 
per Bs Th 9 1 ; Lai4 $07 7 rp + 4 4 . 2 | f 774 . 
His works were firlt printed, as they were written, ſeparate- 

ly ; but afterwards. collected and publiſhed at Paris, 1513, in 
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three vols. folio, with the Commentaries 'of. S. Murrhon, 8. 
Brant, and J. Badius. A more complete and ample edition of 
them was publiſhed at Antwerp, 1576, in four vols. $v0, under 
this title, © J. Baptiſtz Mantuani, Carmelitz, theolbgh,: philo. 
ſophi, pottæ, & oratoris clariffimi, opera omnia, pluribus libris 
aucta & reſtituta.” The Commentaries of the Patis edition 
are omitted in this; but the editors have added, it does not ap- 
pear on what account, the name of John, to Baptiſt Mantuan. 
_ | MANUTIUS (Arbus), the firſt of thoſe celebrated printers 
at Venice, who were as illuſtrious for their learning, as for un- 
common kill in their profeſſion, was born at Baſſano in Italy, 
about the middle of the 15th century; and thence' is ſometimes 
called Baſſianus. He was the firſt who printed Greek neatly and 
correctly: and he acquired ſo much reputation in his art, that 
whatever was finely printed, was proverbially ſaid to come from 
the preſs of Aldus. He carried it to ſuch perfection, that all 
ſubſequent improvements aroſe greatly from his previous ad- 
vancements. Folius Scaliger, in his firſt invective againſt Eraſ- 
mus, accuſes him of having let himſelf out for hire, to correct 
Aldus's preſs. It would be F r compliment to Aldus's edi- 
tions of authors, to ſuppoſe them corrected by ſo eminent a 
man; but there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon to believe this, eſpe- 
cially when Eraſmus declares, that, all the while he lived with 
Aldus, he corrected no books but his own. Eraſmus indeed 
has given this teſtimony in favour of Aldus, that his editions 
were not only correcter, but cheaper than thoſe of other printers ; 
and he comments him for his diſintereſtedneſs, as well as for his 
induſtry and ſkill. Aldus was learned, but not ſo learned as his 
fon and his grandſon. We have a kind of a Greek grammar 
of his, and Notes upon Homer, Horace, &c. He died at Ve- 
nice, where he had exerciſed his occupation, in 1516. A ſingle 
copy of all his capital books was printed upon vellum. . 
MANUTI US (PAUL), the ſon of Aldus, and brought up to 
his father's profeſſion, He had for ſome time the care of the 
Vatican library committed to him by Pius IV. who alſo called 
him to Rome to ſuperintend the apoſtolic preſs. That 
conceived a deſign, which indeed he ſupported with great libe- 
rality, of having the Fathers printed b Manutius' and for that 
urpoſe got together a great number of ingenious operators, and 
ad a new ſet of yery beautiful types caſt : but event did 
not anſwer in the manner that was expe&ed. Pant Manutius 
was much more learned than his father; and he acquired, by a 
continual reading of Cicero, ſuch perfection in writing Latin, 
that even Scaliger allows, a Roman could. not have done it bet- 
ter. His © Epiſtles” are infinitely laboured, and very cdrre ; 
but then, as may be ſaid of the writings of moſt of the Cicero- 
nians, they contatn ſcarce any thing but words. This — — 
e ding 
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reading of Cicero however, together with his profound know - 
ledge of antiquity, qualified him e, well for an editor of 
that author, whoſe; works were accordingly publiſhed, with his 
Commentaries upon them, in four vols. folio, at Venice, 1523 lng. 
Muretus ſays, that he has corrected Cicero in ſome thouſands 
of places very happily, and that it may juſtly be doubted, whe- 
ther he be more obliged to his author, or his author to him; 
others, however, think, that he has taken too great liberties. Paul 
Manutius publiſhed ſeveral works of his own—as, ** Adagio- 
rum Grecorum accurata editio,” © Antiquitatum Romanarum 
liber, „De legibus,” De ſenatu,” 4 Annotationes in Vir- 
gilium, &c. Some conſider his De legibus Romanorum'' as 
the beſt of his works; but Scaliger ſays, that all he wrote is 
excellent, particularly his . Commentaries upon Cicero's epiſtles 
ad Familiares, and “ to Atticus.“ He died in 1574 ; but his 
days are ſaid to have been ſhortened by domeſtic troubles, and 
by the exceſſes of which he had been guilty in his youth. _ 
 MANUTIUS (ALpvus) the younger, the ſon of Paul, was 
alſo a learned man and a printer; and, at his firſt ſetting out, 
bid fair to be a greater man than either his father or grandfather. 
He aſtoniſhed the learned by the rapid progreſs he made in let- 
ters, under the direction of his father; and he was no more 
than fourteen, when he wrote a © "Treatiſe upon orthography ;”* 
nor beyond nineteen, when he compoſed a book of lots 
upon the ancient writers.” He afterwards, however, managed 
ſo ill, that, inſtead of ſupporting his reputation agreeably to this 
good beginning, he fell into contempt, and even miſery: for 
ollius, the continuator of © Pierius Valerianus de infelicitate 
literatorum,” has thought him very deſerving of a place in that 
_ unhappy liſt. Pope Clement VIII. gave him the direction of 
the Vatican preſs, a place, as it ſhould ſeem, of no great profit; 
ſince, to keep himſelf from ſtarving, he was not only obliged 
to teach rhetoric, but even to fell a noble library, conſiſting, 
as is ſaid, of 8o, oo0 volumes, which his father and grandfather 
had collected with great care and expence. He died at Rome 
in 1597, leaving behind him “ Commentaries upon Cicero, 
12 books of epiſtles, and other works in Italian as well as 
atin, _ | e err 3 n | 
MAPES (WALTER), a poet of ſome celebrity for his time, 
which was that of Henry II. of England, whoſe chaplain he 
was. After the death of that monarch, he held the ſame office 
under prince John, and lived familiarly with him. He was then 
made a canon of Saliſbury, afterwards precentor of Lincoln, and 
in the 15 year of Richard I. archdeacon of Oxford. He 
wrote in Latin, and his verſes are in a light and ſatirical ſtyle [I]. 


In] Variz leQiones, I. i. c. 6. [i] See Andrews's Hiſt, of Eng. i. 232. 
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Some of them are till extant. He was alſo celebrated for his 
wit and facetiouſneſs in converſation. When he heard a natural 
ſon of Henry II. ſwear by his father's royalty, he told him to 
remember alſo his mother's honeſty. He wrote alſo a Com- 
pendium Topographiz,” and © Bina Cambriæ.“ 

MAPLET OFT (Dx. eee r. a very learned Engliſh- 
man, was deſcended from a g amily in Huntingdonſhire, 
and born at Margaret-Inge, in June, 1631. He was educated 
under the famous Buſby at Weſtminſter- ſchool, and being king's 
ſcholar, he was elected thence. to Trinity- college, Cambridge, 
in 1648. He took his degrees in arts at the lar time, and 
was made fellow of his college in 1653. In 1658, he left the 
college, in order to be tutor to Joſcelin, ſon of Algernon, the 
laſt earl of Northumberland, with whom he continued till 1660, 
and then travelled, at his own expence, to qualify himſelf for 
the profeſſion of phyſic, into which he had reſolved to enter ſome 
ae before. He paſſed * France to Rome, where he 
ived near a year in the houſe of the hon. Algernon Sidney, to 
whom he was recommended by his uncle the earl of Northum- 
land. In 1663, he returned to England, and to that earl's fa- 
mily: and, taking his doctor of phyſic's degree at Cambridge 
in 1667, he practiſed in London. Here he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with many eminent perſons in his own faculty, as 
Willis, Sydenham, Locke; and with ſeveral of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed divines as Whichcote, Tillotſon, Patrick, Sherlock, 
Stillingfleet, Sharp, and Clagget. In 1670, he attended lord 
Eſſex in his embaſſy to Denmark; and, in 1692, waited on the 
lady dowager Northumberland into France. In March 1675, 
he was choſen profeſſor of phyſic'in ome Prog Lon- 
don ; and, in 1676, attended the lord ambaſſador — 4 
and lady Northumberland, to France. The ſame year Dr. 
Sydenham publiſhed his Obſervationes medic circa morbo- 
rum acutorum hiſtoriam & curationem, which he dedicated to 
Dr. Mapletoft; who, at the deſire of the author, had tranſlated 
them into Latin. He held his profeſſorſhip at Greſham till 
October, 1679, and married the month following. 

Soon after his marriage he relinquiſhed the practice of phyſic, 
and retired, in order to turn his ſtudies to divinity. In March, 
1682, he took both deacon's and prieſt's orders, and was ſoon 
after preſented to the rectory of Braybrooke in Northampton- 
ſhire, by lord Griffin. In 1684, he was choſen lecturer of 
Ipſwich, and that time twelve months, vicar of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, and lecturer of St. Chriſtopher's in London. In 1689, 
he accumulated his doctor's degree in divinity, while king Wil- 
liam was at Cambridge. In 1707, he was chofen preſident of 


[x] Ward's Lives of the Profeſſors of Greſham-college, p. 274+ 
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ion-college, having been a benefactor to their building and 
library. He cominued to preach in his church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, till he was turned of 12 and, when he was think- 
ing of retiring, he printed a book, entitled, The principles 
and duties of the Chriſtian religion, &c, 1710,” 8vo, a copy of. 
which he ſent to every houſe in his pariſh. He lived the laſt 

ten years of his life with his only daughter Elizabeth, the wife 
of Dr. Gaſtrell, biſhop of Cheſter, ſometimes at Oxford, and 
in the winter at Weſtminſter, where he died, in 1721, in his 
giſt year. He was a very polite ſcholar, wrote Latin elegantly, 
was Aa great maſter. of the Greek, and underſtood well the French, 
Spaniſh, and Italian languages. | DE 

Beſides his Latin tranſlation of Sydenham's “ Obſervatioties 
medicæ, and © The principles and duties of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion,” he publiſhed other tracts upon moral and theological 
ſubjeQs; and, in the appendix to Ward's Lives of the pro- 
feſſors of Greſham college,” from which this account is ex- 
tracted, there are inſerted three Latin lectures of his, read at 
Greſham in 1675, upon the origin of the art of medicine, and 
the hiſtory of its invention. | | | A 
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MARACCI (Lovis), a learned author, born at Lucca in 
1612. He became a member of the congregation of regular 
clerks, de la Mere de Dieu.“ He was rendered fatnous i 
the literary world by an edition of the Koran, publiſhed a 
Padua in 1698, in 2 vols. folio, and entitled, © Alcorani Tex- 
tus univerſus, Arabice et Latine.” To this text and tranſlation 
the editor has ſubjoined notes, with a refutation, and a life of 
Mahomet. The argumentative part is not always ſolid, the 
critics in Arabic have found ſeveral faults in the printing of 


the Arabic; and the editor appears to be more verſed in the. 


uſſulman authors, than in philoſophy or theology. Maraccl 
had a large ſhare in the edition of the Arabic Bible printed at 
Rome in 1671, in 3 vols. folio, He was very ſucceſsful as a 
profeſſor of Arabic, in the college della Sapienza. Innocent XI. 
* his virtues and knowledge, choſe him for his confeſſor 
and would have raiſed him to the purple, had not his great mo- 
deſty declined that honour. He died in 1700. Niceron recounts 
a long liſt, of his works. n 555 

MARALDI (IauESs Patzze), a mathematician and aſtro- 
nomer of conſiderable fame, horn at Perinaldo in the county of 
Nice, in 1665. He was the, on of Francis Maraldi, by the 
liſter of the celebrated Caſſinl. His uncle ſent him into France 
in 1687, when he acquired great fame by his knowledge and 
obſervations. Maraldi was employed on the work of catrying on 
the great meridian line through France. He left a valuable 
„„ catalogue of the fixed ſtars, and wrote a number of 
curious obſervations on the memoirs of the academy; of which 
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he was a member. He wrote with particular applauſe on bees, 
and on petrifactions. Maraldi died in 1729, at the age of 
ſixty-four. N | 
MARANA (Joan PaAvur), the author of the "Turkiſh Spy, 
a book cried up far beyond its merits, for a long time, both 
in France and England, was born about 1642, at, or near 
Genoa, When he was only twenty-ſeyen or. twenty-eight, he 
was involved in the conſpiracy of Raphael de la Torre, who 
was deſirous to give up 8 to the duke of Savoy. After 
being ee Nan four years, he retired to Monaco, where he 
wrote the hiſtory of that plot. It was printed at Lyons in 1682, 
in Italian; and contains E curious particular s. 
| Marana, who had always wiſhed to viſit Paris, in 1682 went 
to ſettle there; and his merit Doug diſtinguiſhed, he found pa- 
tronage from ſeveral people of conſequence. There it was that 
he wrote his Turkiſh Spy, in 6 vols. duodecimo, to which a 
ſeventh was added in 1742, when the laſt edition appeared, 
Though the ſtyle of this work was neither preciſe, correct, 


nor elegant, it was greatly reliſhed by the public. The author 


had the art to intereſt curioſity by an amuſing mixture of ad- 
ventures, half true and half fictitious, but all received at the 
time as authentic, by perſons of confined information. Few 
ſuppoſed the author to be a real Turk, but credit was given to 
the unknown European, who, under a light fiction, thus deli- 
vered opinions and anecdotes, which it might not have been ſafe 
to publiſh in a more open manner, The three firſt yolumes 
were moſt approved; the three next, which are in reality much 
inferior, were received with a proportionable degree of atten- 
tion. The whole are now the amuſement of few except very 
idle readers. Many other ſpies of a ſimilar kind have been 
formed upon this plan. Marana lived at Paris, rather in a re- 
tired manner, which ſuited his taſte, to the year 1689, when 
the _ of ſolitude led him to retire into Italy; where he died 
in 1693. | | 
MARATTI (CarLo), one of the moſt admired painters of 
the Italian ſchool, was born in 1625, at Camerino in the march 
of Ancona, When quite a child he is ſaid to have Tue out 
the juices of flowers, which he uſed for colours in drawing on 
the walls of his father's houſe. This propenſity moſt probably 
Induced his parents to ſend him to Rome at eleven years old; 
where, by his manner of copying the deſigns of Raphael in the 
Vatican, he obtained the favour of Andrea Sacchi, and became 
his pupil. From the grace and beauty of his ideas he was ge- 
nerally employed in painting madonnas and female ſaints; on 
which account he was, by Salvator Roſa, ſatirically named, 
Carluccio della Madonna. He 
this-name, and in the inſcription placed by himſelf on his mo- 
e fx nument, 


was far from being aſhamed of 
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nument, (nine years before his death) he calls it gloriaſum cognomen, 
and Ns his particular devotion to the Vac Mar He 
particularly ſtudied the works of Raphael, the Caraccis, and 
Guido, from whoſe ſtyles united, he formed one of his own, 
which raiſed him to the higheſt reputation. Among the many 
talents he poſſeſſed, that of graceful deſign was moſt conſpi- 
cuous. The pope, Clement XI. gave him a penſion, and the 
title of Cavaliero di Criſis; and he was appointed painter in 
ordinary to Louis XIV. He died at Rome, loaded with ho- 
nours, in 1713, at the advanced age of eighty- eight. Extreme 
modeſty and gentleneſs were the characteriſtics of his diſpoſition; 
and his admiration of the great models he had ſtudied was fuch, 
that not content with having contributed to preſerve the works of 
Raphael and the Caraccis in the Farneſe gallery, he ere&ed 
monuments to them in the Pantheon, at his own expence. 
Several plates are extant, which he etched in aquafortis, wherein 
he has diſplayed abundant taſte and genius. 1 — 

MAREO US, or MARBODZEUS, ſometimes firnamed 
GALLUs, was originally a monk of Angers, but was created 
biſhop of Rennes in 1096. He wrote « De Gemmis;” alſo 
on the paſſion of St. Lawrence, in verſe; with fome from the 
Canticles of Solomon, and other cempolitjons of a ſimilar kind, 
He wrote alſo, the life of Magnaboldus biſhop of Angers, in 
French. He died in F e ene {20 

MARCA (PR TRR DE), one of the greateſt ornaments of the 
Gallican church, was born in 1594, at Gart in Bearn, of a 
very ancient family in that principality. He went through hig 
courſe of philoſophy among the Jeſuits, and then ſtudied the 
law for three years; after which he was received a counſellor in 
1615, in the ſupreme council at Pau. In 1621, he was made 
preſident of the parliament of Bearn; and going to Paris in' 
1939» about the affairs of his province, was made a counſellor 
of ſtate. In 1640, he publiſhed © “ The hiſtory ' of Bearn, 
which extremely confirmed the good opinion that was conceived 
of his knowledge and parts. He was thought, therefore, a 
proper perſon to undertake a delicate and important ſubject, 
which offered itſelf about that time. The court of France was 
then at variance with the court of Rome, and the book which 
Peter de Puy publiſhed, concerning the liberties of the Gallican 
church, greatly alarmed the partiſans of the court of Rome; 
ſome of whom endeayoured to perfuade the world, that they 
were the preliminaries of a ſchiſm contrived by cardinal Riche- 
lieu: wit his eminency had it in his head to erect a patriarchate 
in that kingdom, in order to render the Gallican church inde- 

ndent of the pope. A French divine, who took the name off 
ptatus Gallus, addreſſed a book to the clergy upon the ſubject; 
and inſinuated, that the cardinal had brought over to his — 
wt 7 | 2 © area 
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u great perſonage, who was ready to defend this conduct of the 
cardinal,. and apologize for that erection: this great perſonage 
was no other than Peter de Marca. But an inſinuation of this 
nature N 1 N to make the cardinal odious, as it occaſioned a 
rumour that he aſpired to the patriarchate, the king laid his 
commands on de Marca to refute this Optatus Gallus, and at 
the fame time to.obferve a certain medium ;; that is, not to ſhake 
the liberties: of the Gallican church on the one hand, and to 
make it appear on the other that theſe liberties. did not in the 
leaſt diminiſh the reverence due to the holy ſee. He accepted 
f this. commiſſion, and executed it by his book «De concor- 
dia facerdotii & imperii, five, de libertatibus eccleſiz Gallicæ,“ 
which he publiſhed in 1641. He declared in his preface, that 
he did not enter upon the diſcuſſion of right, but confined him- 
ſelf to the ſettling of facts: that is, he only attempted to ſhew, 
what 1 Weſtern churches had always paid to the 
biſhop of Rome on the one ſide; and on the other, What rights 
and privileges the Gallican church had always poſſeſſed. Put 
though he had collected an infinite number of teſtimonies in 
favour of the pope's power, that did not prevent his book from 
giving offence: and the court of Rome made a great any dif. 
Go in diſpatching the bulls which were demanded in favour 
of fe Marca, who had, in the end of 1641, been preſented to 
the biſhopric of Conſerans. That court gave him: to under- 
ſtand, that it was neceſſary. he ſhould ſoften ſome things he had 
advanced; and.cauſed his book to paſs a very ſtridt examination. 
After the death of Urban VIII. cardinal Bichi warmly ſolicited 
Innocent X, to grant the bulls in favour of the biſhop of Con- 
ſerans; but the aſſeſſor of the holy office awakened the remem- 
brance- of the complaints which had been made againſt the book 
i Ne- concordia ſacerdotii & imperii;“ which occaſioned this 
pe to order the examination of it anew. De Marca, ſeeing 
ow affairs were protractod, and deſpairing of ſucceſs except 
he gave ſatisſaQtion to the court of Rome, publiſhed a book in 
1646, in which he explained the deſign af his “ De concordia,” 
&c. {ubmined himſelf ta the cenſure of the Weir ſee, and 
ſhewed, that kings were not the authors, but the guardians, of 
the ganon laws. I own,” fays he, (, that I fayoured the {ide 
of my prince too much, and acted the part of a preſident rather 
than that gf a hulhop. ] renounce. my errors, and promiſe for 
the future to be a ſtrenuous advocate for the authority, of the 
holy ſee.” He was very ſoon as. good as his en in 
1647, he wrote a book, entitled De ſingulari ptimatu Petri; 
in which he proved, that St. Peter was the only head of the 


chureh, againſt ſome who had a mind to join St. Paul with him. 
This he did not publiſh, but ſent to the pope, who was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he immediately granted his bulls, and he yas wade 
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biſhop. of Conſerans in 1648. This conduct of de Marca pro- 
voked lord Bolingbroke, in his poſthumous works, to paſs 
a very ſevere, and not unjuſt, cenſure upon him. He calls 
him “ a-time-ſerving prieſt, intereſted, and a great flatterer, 
if ever there was one; and adds, that, when he could not 
his bulls diſpatched, he made no ſcruple to explain away 

all that he had ſaid in favour of the ſtate, and to limit the papal 
power 5 2 SR | 

a In 1644, de Marca was ſent into Catalonia, there to perform 
the office, of viſitor-general, and counſellor | of the  viceroy. 
This he executed to 1651, and gained the affections of the Ca- 
talonians to ſuch a degree, that, in 1647, when he was dangerouſly - 
ill, they put up their . and made public vows for his 
recovery. The city of Barcelona made a vow to our lady of 
Montſerrat, and ſent thither, in their name, twelve capuchins, 
and twelve nuns; theſe performed their journey with their hair 
hanging looſe, and barefooted. De Marca was perſuaded, or 
rather ſeemed to be perſuaded, that his recovery was entirely 
owing to ſo many vows and prayers; and he did not leave Ca- 
talonia without going to pay his devotions at Montſerrat. He 
went thither in the beginning of 1651, and there wrote a ſmall 
treatiſe, « De origine & progreſſu cultũs beatæ Mariæ Virginis 
in Monteſerato, which he left in the archives of the monaſtery: 
where we may obſerve by the way, that the political prelate, 
though à great man, and a counſellor of ſtate, yet did not diſ- 
dain to employ his pen upon ſubjects that better ſuited the cha- 
rater of a monk, when it ſerved to confirm the vulgar in their 
errors and ſuperſtitions, and raiſe a reputation of piety to him- 
ſelf. In Auguſt of the ſame year, he went to take poſſeſſion of 
his biſhopric; and the year after was nominated to the arch- 
biſhopric of Toulouſe, of which he did not take poſſeſſion till 
1655. The year following he aſſiſted at the general aſſembly 
of the French clergy, and appeared in oppoſition to the Jan- 
ſeniſts, It was a great misfortune to them, that this prelate met 
with ſuch difficulties at Rome, when he had occaſion for a bull, 
in order to his being made biſhop of Conſerans. This made 
him ſenſible that he ought to loſe no opportunity of repairi ng the 
| loſs which he had ſuſtained there, by his“ De concordia, &c. 
and what more favourable opportunity could he expect than this, 
of ſeconding the court of Rome in its procedures againſt the 
diſciples of Janſenius? Add to this, that they had made him 
ſuſpected of Janſeniſm beyond the mountains; and that this ill 
office had for a long time retarded the expediting of the bull, 
which was neceſſary to eſtabliſh him in the archbiſhopric of 
Toulouſe, He was made a miniſter of ſtate in 1658, and went 

to Toulouſe in 1659. In the following year, he went to 
w | . 4 1 Rouſſillon, 
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Rouſſillon, there to determine the marches with the oommiſſaries 
of the king of Spain. Theſe conſerences were of a very par- 
ticular kind; for there was occaſion in them for. a great deal of 
criticiſm, upon ſome words of Pomponius. Mela and Strabo. It 
was ſaid in the Pyrenean treaty, that the limits of France and 
Spain were the ſame with thoſe which anciently ſeparated the 
Claus from Spain. This obliged them to examine whereabouts, 
according to the ancient geographers, the Gauls terminated here; 


ſo that the learning of the archbiſhop was of great uſe at this 


juncture. He took a journey to Paris the ſame year, and there 
obtained the appointment of archbiſhop of Paris; but died there 
in June, 1662, the very day that the bulls for his promotion 
arrived. His ſudden death, at this time, occaſioned the following 


jocular epitaph : | 


Ci git monſeigneur de Marca, 
Que le Roi ſagement marqua, 
Pour le prelat de ſon egliſe; 
Mais la mort qui le remarqua, 
Et qui ſe 7 a la ſurpiiſe, 
Tout auſſi t6t le demarqua. 


He left the care of his manuſcripts to Mr. Baluze, who had 


lived with him ever ſince June, 1656, and who has written his 
life, whence this account is taken. Le Clerc, in a ſhort ac- 
count which he has given of de Marca in his © Bibliotheque 
choiſce [Mi], ſays, it ought rather to be called a panegyric, or 


an apology, than an hiftory or life. De Marca, however, was 
certainly a very extraordinary man. He is ſaid to have re- 
nounced all the pleaſures of youth, While he was at ſchool, for 
the love of books; and to have foretold to his ſchool-ſellows, 
who ſpent their time in vain amuſements, the difference which 
would one day appear between their glory and his. It was at 

Toulouſe that he laid the ground-work of his great learning; 


and he did not neglect to make himſelf a complete maſter of the 


Greek tongue, which greatly diſtinguiſfied bim from other 
learned men. He was early 0 to à young lady of the 


ancient family of the viſcounts of Lavedan, who bore. him ſe- 


veral children; but ſhe dying in 1632, he went into orders. 
MARCELLINUS (Aux We an ancient Roman hiſtorian 
of great merit, flouriſhed in the latter ages of the empire, under 


Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodoſius the Great, and compoſed 


a hiſtory of one and thirty books. What countryman he was, 
of what profeſſion, from what period he began his hiſtory, and 
how far he carried it, are circumſtances all related by himſelf 
in this ſhort ſentence, at the concluſion, of his work, ( Hee 
n [1] Tom. xxii.p. 270 | 
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at n & Græcus, a prineipatu Czfaris Nervæ ex- 
orſus ad uſque Valentis interitum, pro virium explicavi menſura.“ 
The firſt thirteen books are loſt, in which he brought his nar- 
ration down to the time of Conſtantius; and we can bear the 
loſs of them the better, becauſe he did not ſo much enlarge 
upon the hiſtory of thoſe reigns, which he Knew only at fecond 
hand, and therefore ran over curſorily. The faults of this hiſ- 
torian are to be found in his ſtyle and his digreſſions. His ſtyle 
is harſh, like the language of his times, and tending frequently ta 
the bombaſtical\x]. We muſt remember, however, that he was 
by nation a Greek, and, as may be gathered from a letter of 
Libanius the ſopkiſt, a native of Antioch ; and this, together 
with the military life which he followed, ought to ſtand as a 
reaſonable excuſe. He ſeems indeed, in the words we have 
cited above, to excuſe himſelf by theſe conſiderations, I have 
related theſe things,” ſays he, from the beginning of Nerva's 
reign, to the death of Valens, according to the meaſure of my 
abilities, as a Grecian and a ſoldier.” He has been cenſured 
alſo for his digreſſions, for acting too much the I ao $5] a4. phila- 
ſopher, and affecting to appear learned; beyond what the laws 
of hiſtory permit. Thus, in his ſeventeenth book, he deſcribes 
the earthquakes ebe in Pontus, and many parts of 
Aſia Minor, and the terrible ruins which Nicomedia, the capital 
city of Bithynia, ſuffered by them; and this was very well, but 
he does not ſtop here. He takes occaſion from hence, to ſearch 
into the phyſical cauſes of ſuch ſhakings, and relates firſt, what 
the prieſts of his religion ſaid of them; then examines the rea- 
ſons of Ariſtotle, Anaxagoras, and Anaximander; and after- 
wards enumerates the new iſles, which appeared in divers places 
after ſuch ſhocks, together with thoſe that were ſwallowed up by 
them: all which, however uſeful and entertaining, yet is not 
ſuppoſed to belong to hiſtory. So again, in his thirtieth book, 
he inveighs ſeverely againſt the profeſſion of advocates and 
lawyers, which, he ſays,  Epicurus named the 'xaxorexyvia, or 
the art of knavery. He had been engaged in law-ſuits, and 
ſuffered by them, which provoked him ſo much againſt the pro- 
ſeſſors of law, that he could not refrain from making a bag 
r ſake of expoſing their evil practices. 
Theſe imperſections, however, have not hindered him from 
attaining the character of an impartial, faithful, and accurate 
hiſtorian, who ſays nothing but what he knew with certainty, 
and who informs us of many things, of which, without him, 
we ſhould have been ignorant. He is of the number of thoſe 
who relate things which they ſaw, and tranſactions in which 
they bore a part; and theſe advantages he had in common with 
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Czſar and Xen He was bred a ſoldier, and enliſted 
betimes among thoſe whom they called . Protectores domeſ- 
tici;” which gives us reaſon to think that he was of a good 
family. He had orders to follow Urſicinus, general of the 
horſe, to the eaſt, when the emperor Conſtantius ſent him 
thither in 350. In 354, he returned with him into Italy, and 
the year following marched with him into Gaul, then to Sirmium, 
and then back to the eaſt again; nor did he leave the ſervice, 
when Urſicinus was diſgraced in 360; but it is not known, 
whether he was adva to any higher poſt, or remained til] 
in bis firſt office of domeſtic protector, even when he followed 
Julian in his war againſt the Perſians. We may gather from 
ſome paſſages in his writings, that he lived at Antioch, under 
the emperor Valens. Thus, in the firſt chapter of the twenty- 
ninth.baok, he ſays, that he had been witneſs to the execu- 
tion of ſeveral perſons, whom Valens had put to death in the 
ear 371.“ After that, he came to ſettle at Rome, and wrote 
is hiſtory. “One great point,” ſays La Mothe le Vayer [o], 
« which ought to make us Frenchmen value the hiſtory of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, is, that we have none which teaches us 
more concerning the antiquities of the Gauls, or ſo well ex- 
ains the originals of the firſt French, Germans, and Burgun- 
ans.” The military men of all countries muſt alſo have a par- 
ticular pleaſure in reading him, fince, as Valeſius obſerves, he 
far exceeds the generality of hiſtorians in his. defcriptions of 
battles and ſieges. cs et 
Wee muſt not conclude our account of this hiſtorian, without 
noting his great moderation and impartiality, When he ſpeaks 
of the Chriſtian religion, and its profeſſors. Thus, in the 
eleventh chapter of the twenty-ſecond book, mentioning a 
biſhop, who became an informer, he ſays, that ( he had forgotten 
his profeſſion, which inculcated nothing but What was juſt and 
humane ;” „ profeſſionis ſuæ oblitus, que nihil niſi juſtum 
ſuadet & lene.” And, in the following page, he deſcribes the 
Chriſtian martyrs as men, qui deviare a religione compulſi, 
pertulere cruciabiles pœnas, ad | * gloriofam mortem inte- 
merata fide progreſſi: that. is, who, rather than depart from 
their religion, choſe to ſuffer the moſt afflicting tortures, main- 
taining their faith inviolate to a glorious death.“ Theſe, and 
other 2 of a ſimilar kind, have made many apt to think 
that Marcellinus was a Chriſtian: but, as Bayle very well aſks 
Dr, © Would a Chriſtian, who wrete his hiſtory under empe- 
rors who had almoſt demoliſhed N have contented him- 
ſelf with barely ſpeaking well of the Chriſtian religion? Would 
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ke never have carried the matter ſo far, as to declare ſometimes, 
that it was the only good and true religion, and that the worſhip 
of the Pagan deities was no other than idolatry? Would a 
Chriſtian, under ſuch emperors, have praiſed Julian the apoſ- 
tate to the ſkies, without ever declaring againſt his apoſtacy, 
and inveterate hatred of Jeſus Chriſt? ould he have ſpoken 
of wr" and of the goddeſs Nemeſis, and the goddeſs The- 
mis, and the ſuperſtitiqns of the heathen auguries, as Marcel- 
linus ſpeaks of them?” But, beſides his great impartiality and 
moderation, there is another particular which has highly re- 


commended him to the notice of the Chriſtians; and that is, his 


furniſhing them with arms againſt the Jews, by his famous paſ- 
ſage concerning the rebuilding of their temple, and confirming 
at the ſame time the truth and divinity of the Chriſtian religion. 
Several texts are cited from the Old and New Teſtament to 
rove, that the temple of Jeruſalem, after it was deſtroyed b' 
Tims, ſhould not be built again: “ Behold: your houſe is let 
unto you deſolate, Matt. xxiu. 37.” The event,” ſays Hue- 
tius I has confirmed the prediction; for when the Jews 
aſſembled. in the reigns of Hadrian and Conſtantine, in order to 
rebuild their temple, they were prohibited by thoſe emperors 
But when they attempted- it a third time under Julian the apoſ- 
tate, and by his encouragement, a divine power. miraculouſſ 
interpoſed, which obliged them to defiſt ; for the work was no 
ſooner begun, than dreadful globes of fire burſt forth from the 
foundation, and devoured all the Jews who were concerned ip 
it, The truth of this is confirmed by the Chriſtian writers of 
thoſe times, who have almoſt all of them given an account 
of it : but what puts the fa& beyond all diſpute, is the teſtimony 
of Ammianus M | 
credit, who was then ſerving under Julian, in his expedition 
againſt the Perſians, His words are l « Ambitioſum 
quondam apud Hieroſolyma templum, quod poſt multa & inter- 
neciva certamina, obſidente Veſpaſiano, poſteaque Tito, ægre eſt 
oppugnatum, inſtaurare ſumpti us cogitabat Immodicis, ar. 2 
tiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antiochenſi, qui olim Bri- 
tannias curaverat pro præfectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter in» 
ſtaret Alypius, juvaretque provinciz rector, metuendi globi flam- 
marum prope fundamenta crebris aſſultibus erumpentes fecere 
locum, exuſtis aliquoties operantibus, inacceſſum: hocque modo, 
elemento deſtinatius repellente, ceſſavit incepßtu m. 
We do not know when Marcellinus died, but it is certain 
that he was alive in 390, ſince he makes mention of a con- 
ſulſhip which happened: that year [s]. * ** Neothorium poſtea 
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conſulem, tunc notarium, ad eandem tuendam ire difpoſuit.” 
This perfon was conſul with Valentinian II. 390 [T}.” eral 
editions of his hiſtory have been publiſhed, of which the earlieſt 
was that of Rome in 1474, folio. The moſt ufeful are thoſe of 
Valeſius, at Paris, 1636, 4to; of Gronovius, at Leyden, 1693, 
to; and laſtly, that of Erneſti, in Bvo, 1723; an excellent 
book, with a copious “ gloſſarium Latinitatis. 
MARCELLUsS, ſirnamed Sidetes, from the town of Side 
in Pamphylia, where he was born, was a phyſician, and flou- 
nthed ne Adrian and the Antonines. He wrote forty-two 
books on medicine, in heroic verfe, in which, among other 
things, he is particularly mentioned to have treated of Lycan- 
#hrepy, 'a diſorder in which the patient fancies himſelf meta- 
morphoſed into a wolf. "There is a Greek epitaph upon 
kim, which confirms what , Suidas ſays of the number of 
books to which his poem extended, and relates, that they 
were all publicly depoſited in the libraries of Rome by the em- 
perors, to preſerve the fame of the author. There was another 
ARCELLUS, a phyſician of Bourdeaux, ſirnamed Empiricus, 
who flouriſhed about 381, and wrote alſo ſome poems on me- 
eicine and on phyficians, © _ 1 i 
. MARCH gs a poet of Valencia in Spain, who flou- 
nſhed in the fifteenth century, and celebrated his countrywoman 
Thereſa Bou, much in the fame manner as Petrarch celebrated 
Laura. Each has been accuſed of ſtealing from the other; 
bat it is, perhaps, more probable that both copied from ſome 
_ earlier poet (as Meſſen Jordi, a poet of Spain) or that the ſimi- 
rity o the fubje& cauſed an accidental reſemblance. March 


was not, however, ſo conſtant as Petrarch, for he ſung alſo a fecond 
miſtreſs, Nacletta de Bergia. | — 
MARCHAND (PNOS RR), was one of thoſe uſeful perſons, 
who, if not great authors themſelves, are often greatly ſervice- 
able in the republic of letters. His youth was ſpent in the 
library at Paris, and in acquainting himſelf with books. He 
entered early into a correſpondence with many of the learned, 
and particularly M. Bernard, for whoſe . Nouvelles de la Repub- 
que des Lettres, he furniſhed literary anecdotes; and he did the 
fame for other journals. He afterwards, for the fake of profeſſing 
the Proteſtant religion, which he had embraced, went to Holland; 
where he was the principal author of a“ Journal Litteraire, 
which was reckoned excellent in its kind. He died at a great 
age, in 1756. He was a very refpeCtable, as well as very learned 
man: and was occaſionally conſulted from every part of Europe. 
His library he left to the 8 Leyden, together with Fin 
manuſcripts, He compoſed © I'Hiſtoire de! Imprimerie; and 
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in.1758,. was printed at the Hague, in two {mall vols. folio, 
„ Dictionaire Hiſtorique, ou Mewmoires critiques & litteraires, 
of which he is ſaid to have been the author. He gave alſo a new 
edition of the Dictionary and Letters of Bayle,” © 
MARCHE (OLiver DE l French courtier and author, 
of the fifteenth century, was the ſon of a Burgundian gentle- 
man. He was firſt page, and afterwards gentleman to Philip the 
Good, duke of . Burgundy, who fo highly eſteemed his fidelity, 
that he refuſed to give him up at the demand of Louis XI. La 
Marche ſerved afterwards with zeal under Charles the Raſh, 
who was flain at the battle of Nancy, in 1477. . After this, he 
had the office of grand maitre Thotel to Maximilian of Auſtria, 
who had married the heireſs of Burgundy; and, maintaining the 
ſame poſt under the archduke Philip, was ſent on an embaſſy ta 
France after the death of Louis XI. He died at Bruſſels i 
1501. His works are, 1.“ Memoirs, or Chronicles,” Printed 
at Lyons in 1562, and at Bruſſels in 1616, 4to. They are rec- 
koned inferior to the Memoirs of Comines, as to their ſtyle, bur 
perhaps ſuperior as to their ſincerity. The author relates ſeveral 
curious anecdotes in a manner which, 8 flat, is rendered 
pleaſing by its frankneſs. 2. A Treatiſe on Duels,” &c. 8vo, 3. 
Triomphe des Dames d'Honneur,” 1520, 8vo; the Triumph 
of virtuous: Women. "Fhis is a work of dull and trivial mo- 
rality, full of quaint alluſions. and metaphors. Several other 
performances are ſaid to be extant in print, and in as + 
but from the account given of them, there is little motive fot 
making them the object of any further enquiry. _ +” 6 
 MARCHETTI (ALEXANDER), a phyſician, mathematician, 
and poet of Piſa, was born at Pontormo, near that town, in 
1633. His talents were early developed, and he became the 
intimate friend of the learned Borelli, whom he ſucceeded as 
profeſſor of mathematics at Piſa, He was a man above pre- 
judices, free to declare his ſentiments, preferring experiment 
to authority, and reaſon. to. Ariſtotle. He produced ſeveral ex- 
cellent diſciples, and died at Pontormo in 1714. There are 
extant by him, 1.“ Poems,” in 410, 1704. 2. Several trea- 
tiſes on philoſophical ſubjects, among which that ** de reſiſten- 
tia fluidorum,” is particularly valued, 4to, 1669, After his 
death appeared, 3. A tranſlation of Lucretius, in Italian verſe, 
much eſteemed for its fidelity, caſe, and harmony. It was pub- 
liſhed in London, in 4to, 1717. 4. His free tranſlation of 
Anacreon is leſs eſteemed; it was publiſhed at Venice in 1736. 
MARCILIUS (TnEODOREZ), a learned German critic 5 
was born at Arnheim, a town of Gueldres, in 1548. His fa- 
ther, who was a man of rank and learning, obſerving in him 
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2 more than ordinary inclination for books, tock particular 
care of his xo yang He had him taught at home' the elements 
of the Latin tongue, and then ſent him to ſchool at Deventer, 
where he learned the Greek under Noviomagus.  Marcilius, 
having made a great progreſs in both languages, was removed 
thence to the univerſity of Louvain, where he applied himſelf 
to philoſophy and civil law; and, having finiſhed his ſtudies, 
went to Paris, and thence to Toulouſe, where he taught polite 
literature many years. Returning to Paris, he taught rhetoric 
in 1578, in the college of Graſſins, and afterwards read 


lectures in ſeveral other colleges ſucceſſively. In 1602, he 


was made royal profeſſor of the Latin tongue, and the belles 
lettres: and, in 1617, he died. Though he was not a critic of 
the firſt rank, yet he did not deſerve the contemptuous treatment 
which Scaliger has given him. He publiſhed an edition in 
Greek and Latin of © Pythagoras's Golden Verſes,” at Paris, 
1585, with commentaries, which John Albert Fabricius has 
called learned ; and notes upon many of the ancient authors, 
which are to be found in ſeveral editions of their works. He 
Was alſo the author of ſome Latin works, as, Hiſtoria ſtre- 
narum,” 8vo, 1596; © Luſus de Nemine, &c. Alſo ſome 
oems and Orations. 5 3 r 
MARCION, a heretic, who lived in the ſecond century of 
the church, was born at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, upon 
the Euxine ſea, and had for his father the biſhop of that city, 
Euſebius calls him ö vavrns, the mariner [u]; and Tertullian, 
more than once, Ponticus Nauclerus. Whether he acquired 
this name from having Erb the art of ſailing in his youth, or 
from being born in a 77 town, eccleſiaſtieal antiquity has not 
told us. At firſt he proteſſed continency, and betook himfelf to 
an aſcetic life ; but, having fo far forgotten himſelf, as to debauch 
a young lady, he was excommunicated by his father, who was ſo 
rigid an obſerver of the diſcipline of the church, that he could 


never be induced, by all his prayers and vows of 8 to 


re- admit him into the communion of the faithful. This expoſed 
him ſo much to the ſcoffs and inſults of his countrymen, that 
he privily withdrew himſelf, and went to Rome, hoping to gain 
admittance thete, But his caſe W known, he was again 
unſucceſsful, which fo irritated him, that he became a diſciple 
of Cerdo, and eſpouſed the opinions of that famous heretic. ' It 
has puzzled the moſt accurate chronologers, to ſettle the preciſe 
tirne when Marcion went to Rome; but the learned Cave [x], 
after conſidering their reaſons, determines it, and with the 
greateſt appearance of probability, to the year 1273 and ſup- 
poſes further, that he began to appear at the head of his 
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to propagate his doctrines publicly, about 130. Indeed it could 
not well be later, cauſe his ban Ne diſpetſed far and 
wide in the reign of Adrian. us Clemens Alexandrinus [v], 
ſpeaking of the heretics who lived under that emperor, mentions 
ſilides, Valentinus, and Matcion, who, he ſays, “ converſed 
along with them, as a junior among ſeniors: and Baſilides died 
in 1 é—f/ͤÜör I0h 
he doctrines of this heretic were, many of them, the ſame 
with thoſe which were afterwards adopted by Manes and his 
followers; that, for - inſtance, of two co-eternal, and indepen- 
dent principles, one the author of all good, the other of all 
evil. In order to ſupport and propagate this principle more 
ſucceſsfully,” he is faid to have applied himſelf to the ſtud of 
philoſophy, that of the Stoics eſpecially. Thus Tertulſtan : 
« ubi tunc Marcion, ponticus nauclerus, Stoicæ ftudiofus? 
whence this father inve ighs againſt philoſophy and logic, as apt 
to engender hereſies. Prudentius alſo upbraids him with an 
oſtentation of logic: | 12 „ 

« Hxc tua, Marcion, gravis & dialeQica vox eſt: 
„ This, Mareion, is thy grave and logical diſcourſe: 2: 
and logic, as is well known, was invented by the Stoics ; who 
alſo held the doctrine of the two principles. Marcion likewiſe 
taught, as Manes did after him, that the God of the Old Teſta- 
ment was the evil principle; that he was an imperious tyrannical 
being, who impoſed the hardeſt laws upon the Jews, and inju- 
riouſly reſtrained Adam from touching the beſt tree in Paradiſe; 
and that the ſerpent was a nobler being than he, for encouraging 
him to eat of its fruit: on which account, as Theodoret tells us 
upon his'own knowledge, the Marcionites worſhipped a brazen 
ſerpent, which they always kept ſhut up in an ark. He taught, 
that Chriſt came down from heaven to free us from the yoke, 
which this being had put upon us; that Chriſt, however, was 
not clothed with real fleſh and blood, but only appeared to the 
ſenſes to be ſo, and that his ſufferings were nothing more than 
appearance; that when Chriſt deſcended into hell, and preached 
the Goſpel there, he brought the followers of Cain, the inha- 
bitants of Sodom, and other wicked people, who were converted 
from the error of their ways, back with him to heaven; bur 

that he left Noah, Abraham, and the other patriarch, who woul 

not liſten to his preaching, but truſted too much to their own 
righteouſneſs, faſt bound in that horrible dungeon; that there 
would be no reſurrection of the body, but only of the foul, &c. 
&, He rejected the law and the prophets, as being written 
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under the inſpiration of the evil god. He rejected alfo four 
iſtles of St. Paul, together with all the goſpęls, except that of 
Ne out of which, and the reſt of St. Paul's, epiſtles, he 
compoſed, for the uſe of his followers, two books, which he 
perſuaded them were of divine authority; calling one Evan- 
gelium,” and the other : Apoſtolicon,” All this, and much more, 
may be found, by thoſe WhO are willing to ſeek it, in Irenæus, 
in Tertullian's five books againſt Marcion, and in Epiphanius. 
While Marcion was at Rome, he happ to meet Polycarp 
of Smyrna: and upon aſking that biſhop whether he ac- 
knowledged him for a brother A]? „ acknowledge you,” 
Las Polycarp, for the firſt-born of Satan. Tertullian relates 
Lal, that Marcion at length repented of all his errors, and 
would have teſtified his repentance in public, provided they 
would have admitted him again into the chureh. This was 
eed to, upon condition that he would bring back ali thoſe whom 
de had ſeduced from it; which before he could effect, he died. 
The preciſe time of his death cannot be collected from anti- 
quity, any more than that bf his going to Rome. It is certain, 


at he lived after Antoninus Pius began to reign; for, although 


his hereſy had ſpread a great way under Adrian, yet, by his ex- 
2 vigilance and activity, it ſpread much further under 
ntoninus Pius. Thus, ſays Irenzus [e], . Cerdo's ſucceſſor, 
Marcion, flouriſhed under Anicetus: now, Anicetus was 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius; whence Tertullian calls Mar- 
cion ** Antoninianus [o]; and elſewhere, . Antoninianus he- 
reticus.ſub Pio (Antonino) impius. But Juſtin: Martyr has put 
it out of diſpute. His firſt apology for the Chriſtians was pre- 
ſented to Antoninus Pius about the year 140; and he tells us 
there, in expreſs terms, that Marcion of Pontus was then 
living, and taught his diſciples at Rome [ IT | 
"MARE (PHILIBERT DE LA), a counſellor in the parliament 
of Dijon, deeply verſed in literature and hiſtory, and eſteemed 
almoſt as elegant a writer in Latin as the preſident de I hou, 
whom he had made his model. He died in 1687, after having 
publiſhed ſeveral works, of which the moſt known is, his 
« Commentarius de Bello Burgundico.” This makes a part of 


his « Hiſtoricorum Burgundiz conſpectus, publiſhed. in 4to, 


in 1689. 5 W ee 

MA ICOLAS DE LA), a principal magiſtrate of the Cha- 
telet under Louis XIV. who repoſed great confidence in him, and 
gave him a conſiderable penſion. He died in 1723, at the age 
of near 82. This worthy magiſtrate eſtabliſhed his fame by a 
moſt laborious treatiſe on the police, in 3 vols. folio, to which 


[4] hen. lib. ii. c. 4. [s] De Præfat. c. 30. tel. Ad. m. e. 4. 
Lo] Adverſ. Marc. lib. v, c. 19. & th, L c. 19 In Page 43, edit. Lond. 1722- 
another 
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They contain à hiſtory of the French Police, rivileges of 
the magiſtrates; the laws on that ſubject, &c. The two firſt 

volumes had n in the edition of 1722, were 

thrown into 'the body of the work, The third volume was 
printed in 1719, and the fourth in 1738, and not reprinted. 

 MARETS Fonte Ds), de Saint Sorlin, was a man of genius 
and a favourite of cardinal Richelieu, who uſed to receive hi! 
at his retired” hours, and unbend his mind by converſing with 
him 7 x 4 5 delicate fubje&s. On this account, and bel 
cauſe he affifted the cardinal in the tragedies he compoſed, Bayle 
uſed to ſay, that . he poſſeſſed an employment of genius under 
his eminence;“ which in French is a pun, as genie means genius 
and engineerſbip. He was born at Paris in 1 595 He has leſt 

us himſelf 2 pon of his morals, which is by no means ad- 

vantageous; for he owns that, in order to triumph over the 

virtue of ſuch women as objected to him the intereſt of their 

ſalvation, he made no ſcruple to lead them into atheiſtical 

principles. “ J ought,” ſays he [FI, © to weep tears of 

blood, conſidering the bad uſe Liars e of my addreſs among 

the ladies; for I have uſed nothing but ſpecious falſehoods, 

malicious ſubtleties, and infamous treacheries, endeavouring to 

min the ſouls of thoſe T pretended to love. I ſtudied artful 

ogg to ſhake, blind, and ſeduce them; and ſtrove to per- 
uade them, that vice was virtue, or at leaſt a thing natural and 

indifferent.“ But as the paſſion of love, when it is intem- 

perate, is frequently found to be convertible into devotion, ſo 

it is remarkable, that Marets, as great a ſinner as he was in 

his youth, was 2 afterwards into as great a faint. He 

became at laſt a viſionary and fanatic; dealt in nothing but 

inyard lights and revelations; and promiſed the king of France 

upon the ſtrength of ſome prophecies, whoſe meaning he te 

us was imparted to him from above, that he ſhould” have * 9 

honour of overthrowing the Mahometan empire. This 

valiant prince,“ fays he, © ſhall deſtroy and expel from their 

dominions' impiety and ; "pag £ and reform the eccleſiaſtics, the 

courts of juſtice, and the finances. After this, in common 

agreement with the king of Spain, he ſhall ſummon together 

all the princes of Europe, with the pope, in order to re- unite 

all the Chriſtians'to the true and only Catholic religion. After 

all the heretics are re-united to the holy ſee, the king, as eldeſt _ 

| ſon of the church, ſhall be declared generaliſſimo of all the” 

Chriſtians, and, with the joint fotces of Chriſtendom, ſhall 

deſtroy by ſea and land the Turkiſh empire, and law of Mahornet, 

prop the faith and dominion of Jeſus Chriſt over tha 

whole earth:" that is to ſay, over Perſia, the empire of the 
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#2 ee * aud China. What can one deſi 
ung e but that all theſe great ie ar 
org a ae ed i in the rn, Al 4 this 
allerts t. hat they are ;. 5 this, 
ie panticularly "marked by by, the prophecies, as 1 als 2 
make appear to the king, &c 
et, as great 3 8 and fanatic. as this man appear to 
5 it is. ſaid 17 5 jy 7 7 e ace fi, in this 
| 2 „temaining ſoun on other ſu s COun- 
| trymen, it is plain, conſidered him. in this light; for he was 
| 


not only allowed io manage his own private eſtate, but, what is 

{till wins i Las Se e charge of inquiſitor was alſo. beſtowed 

upon bim: bh it is laid, that nobody intrigued more than he, 

| or Was more activę in bringing about the extirpation of Jan- 
[- ſeniſm. He had been a member of the French academy from 
| e and was always eſteemed one of its prin- 
ornaments. He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces, which were 
ee with applauſe, eſpecially that entitled, „ Les 
ificnaires,” 1 an epic poem, which coſt him 

| 32 7 nn labour; and he was of opinion, that it Nould have 


ny more to have finiſhed it, if Pioyidence 
Ge e ot lined i 
RRC 


$ + Pen for works of devotion, and on that 
ſupernatural a 2 This we learn 
rom 1 2 23 of his © Delices de Veſprit,” where he ac- 
ints us with a 32 of prodigy, which he pretends to have 
we ly ae him. It is, as he ſa ays, that be was ** ſo ſenſibly 
4. God Almighty in finiſhing the great * 5 of his 
Heinis ſor the ſake 4 of attaching -him the ſooner to ſub- 
jects much more uſeful, delicate, and exalted, that he durſt not 
1, in how ſhort a time he had finiſhed the nine remaining 
ks of that poem, and retouched the reſt,” Again, he ver) 
riouſly boaſts. in that work, that God, in his iofinite good- 
575 had ſent him the key of the treaſure, contained in the 
pocalypſe, which was known but to few before him; and 
hat, << b the command of God, he was to levy an army of 
1444000 men, part of which he had already enliſted, to make war 
upon the impiousand the Janſeniſts,” He died i in 16 6, aged 81. 
; His works are thus enumerated: 1. A Para ral of the 
8 - Palms of David.” 2. © The Tomb of Card. Richeliev,” an 
3. The Wer to the Virgin,“ E into * 4 

« The Chriſtian Vartues,” a poem in rig ht cantos. 
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queſt of Franche Comte,” and ſome other poems not worth 
wee e Beſides theſe works in verſe, he publiſhed in 
proſe, 8, 4 Les Delices de V'Eſprit,” a fanatical and incom- 
rehenſible work above-mentioned, which was beſt criticized 
by a perſon, who, ſaid, that at the head of the Errata, ſhould be 
put, “ for -Delices, read Delires.” Inſtead of delights of 
the mind, ravings of it. 9. Avis du St. Eſprit au Roi,” ſtill 
more extravagant if poſſible than the former. 10. Several Ro- 
mances, and among them one entitled, Ariane,” or Ariadne, 
which was at once dull and indecent. 11. La Verité des 
Fables 2 vols. 8yo, 1648. 12. A diſſertation on „ in 
which the author ventures to attack the maxims of Ariſtotle and 
Horace. Some writings againſt the ſatires of Boileau, and fe- 
veral againſt the Janſeniſts, complete the liſt. His fame is not 
very high at the preſent day. His countrymen conſider the 
verſes of Des Marets as low, drawling, and incorrect; his proſe, 
as diſgraced by a ſpecies of bombaſt which renders it more in- 
tolerable than his poetry. Let this man had ſome reputation 
as an author, in his own time. 8 E en 
MARETS (SXMU BL Des), a celebrated divine of the Re- 
ene » church, was born at Oiſemond in Picardy, in 1599. 
At thirteen he was ſent to Paris, where he made great advances 
in the belles lettres and philoſophy ; and three years after to 
Saumur, where he ſtudied divinity under Gomarus, and Hebrew 
under Ludovicus Capellus. He returned to his father in 1678, 
and afterwards went to Geneva, to- finiſh his courſe of divini 
The year following he went to Paris, and, by the advice of M. 
Durand, applied immediately for admiſſion to the holy miniſtry. 
His youth and ſtature made this advice at firſt diſagreeable to 
him; for it ſeems, he was a true Zaccheus, as Bayle calls him, 
at the age of at, and always went by the name of the Little 
Preacher; though, it is remarkable, that he grew from that 
time to his twenty-fifth year, and acquired at long a very rea- 
ſonable ſize. followed Durand's advice, however, and 
offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton, in March, 1620, 
who received him, and ſetiled him in the church of Laon. But 
his miniſterial functions here were toilſome to him; for, the 
governor of La Fere's wife having changed her religien, 
rote him a letter in vindication of her conduct, and ſent him a 
pamphlet containing the hiſtory of her converſion. His anſwer 
10 this lady's: letter provoked his adverſaries to ſuch a degree, 
that father d Aubigni, a Jeſuit, was believed} to have ſuborned 
an aſſaſſin, who ſtabbed him deeply, but, as it happened, not 
mortally, with a knife into his breaſt. The Jeſuits had been 
. in converting this lady: they thought the miniſter's 
anſwer too bold, and threatened: to puniſh him for it. Hence 
People imagined, that the wound Which he received was the 
effect of this menace ; and 1 TIS & Aubigni was chĩefly fuſ- 
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. of it, it was becauſe lie had been the converter of that 
dy, and at that time preached at Laon during the advent, or. 


Ml,arets, however, did not continue at Laon, but went to Falai 


in 1624, and afterwards accepted a call to the church of Sedan; 
of which he obtained leave to go to Holland, in order to take 
the degree of doctor in divinity, which he did at Leyden, in 


July, 1625. Having made a ſmall tour in England, he returned 
to Sedan, 


| where he met with freſh troubles ;- but is faid to have 
peaſed his enemies, ſome how or other, by marrying a widow. 
Us nuptials were ſolemnized in May, 1628; and it was in this 
year, that he publiſhed his firſt book, which was followed by 
an infinite number of others. In 1640, he had an invitation 
to a profeſſorſhip at Franeker; and to another at Groningen, 
in 1642. This laſt he accepted; and from that time to his 
death, rendered ſuch ſervices to that univerſity, that it was 
reckoned one of the moſt flouriſhing in the Netherlands. The 
. magiſtrates of Berne, well informed of his abilities and learn- 


Ang, offered him, in 1661, the profeſſor of diyinity's chair at 


Lauſanne; and, in 1663, the univerſity of Leyden invited him 
to a like profeſſorſhip there. He accepted of this laſt, but had 


not time to take poſſeſſion of it; for he died at Groningen, 


* the ſame year. e 40 

ny wrote, as we have ſaid, a great number of books, and 
was engaged in almoſt at many diſputes. None continued 
Jongerz or was kept up with more warmth, than that which he 
maintained againſt Vaetius, profeſſor at Utrecht, about tolerating, 
in the town of Boiſleduc,. a ſociety inſtituted in honour of the 
bleſſed Virgin. It laſted eighteen years, and would not have 
ceaſed then, if a common intereſt had not put an end to it. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance of it was, that on one fide 
the. curators of the academy of Groningen, and on the other 
the magiſtrates of Utrecht, offered their mediation to the con- 
tending parties; which being accepted, they preſently brought 
about a ceſſation from all acts of hoſtility, A of 
Peace as carrying on. After this, they applied themſelves to 
ſettling the preliminaries. The mediators on both ſides dif- 
patched one courier after another, in order to fix the time and 
place of their conferences, and the choice of their plenipoten- 
tiary deputies. But all this came to nothing; becauſe during the 
ſettling of theſe preliminaries, the party of Utrecht broke the 
truce, by publiſhing a very injurious book againſt Marets. The 
carrying off the prince of Furſtemberg, ſays Bayle, “ did not 


more fruſtrate the conferences held at Cologne in 1674, in 


order to a general peace, than this book fruſtrated the project of 
a peace between theſe two proſeſſors. Marets had a contro- 


verſy with the celebrated Proteſtant miniſter Daills, which was 


very hot, but did not laſt long. He attacked Grotius alſo, and 
the explication he had given of ſeveral texts of Oye 
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NMARETS. 445 
the ſubſect of Antichriſt, for a very vain and fooliſh reaſon; if 
indeed it was the true one; ſince it is ſaid to have been no other, 
than purely to undeceive thoſe who, from a paſſage in the Acta 
Eruditorum," imagined that he did not dare to do it openly. 
But of all his works, there are none in which he ſhewed more 
od ſenſe, or perhaps did more ſervice, than in thoſe which | 
be levelled againſt enthuſiaſts, and ſuch 'as employed themſelves 
in foretelling great revolutions. He attacked Comenius hear- 
tily on this account, and gave as little quarter to Labadie, and 
the Millenarian, Peter Serrarius. Serrarius publiſhed a book, 
in 1663, in which he aſſerted, that the conjunction of planets, 
in the ſign Sagittarius, 2 ag great revolutions. The ſame 
was affirmed in ſeveral other books, both in Latin and Flemiſh. 
Marets refuted theſe pretences in ſome theſes; againſt which 
Serrarius wrote. Marets then publiſhed a work entitled, Chi- 
liaſmus enervatus,” which he dedicated to Serrarius ; and pru- 
dently repreſented to him, that the doQtrine of the Millena- 
rians rendered the Reformed: religion odious to the ſecular 
powers: for, as theſe ſectaries "mm that the proſperity of 
the church depends upon the deſtruction of all temporal ſove- 
reignties, they are apt to ſtir up the mob to inſurrections, that 
they may bring about the golden age of Chriſtianity, or the. 
Millennium.“ He repreſented the ſeditions with which England 
had been agitated; after the doctrine of the fifth monarchy ; and 
the mortification which the Millenarians had lately ſuffered, - 
when the peace of Piſa diſperſed the hopes which they had con- 
ceived from the quarrels between France and the -pope. - His 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty was greatly provoked at the affront done 
the duke of Crequi at Rome, in 1662. He marched an army 
into Italy to revenge it; upon which the Millenarians concl 
that the beaft in the Revelations was going to receive the fa 
blow. But their hopes were all blaſted by the treaty of Piſa, 
and Marets inſulted Serrarius upon it. He took notice alſo, 
that at London, in 1656, they had publiſhed, that Rome ſhould 
be deſtroyed in 1666, and that the day of judgement ſhould 
come in 1711. Some aſſerted at that time, that the conjunction 
in Sagittarius was to produce the general conflagration; but 
Marets laughed at this, ſaying, that “ Sagittarius could not be 
reckoned a fiery ſign in any other ſenſe, but as it obliged people 
to make great fires at home, to ſecure them from the cold; and he 
obſerves, that at the time of that conjunction, it froze prodigioully - 
for ſeveral weeks. Upon the whole, Maretsdealt admirably well 
with the Millenarians, - and contented himſelf with -refuting 
them by the beſt way of refugation, viz. by appealing to facts, 
which proved the falſeneſs and vanity of their predictions. 
A chronological table of the works of this celebrated divine 
may be found at the end of his « Syſteini of -Divitiity,” Their 
e numper 
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number is prodigious ; and the variety of their ſubjects ſhews an 
un ius. He was a perſon of vaſt application, wrote 

| eaſily, and with abundance of fire and erudition. He deſigned 
to collect all his works into a body, as well thoſe which had 
been already publiſhed, as thoſe which were in manuſcript, 
He reviſed and augmented them for that purpoſe, and had ma- 
terials for four volumes in folio ; but his death prevented the 
execution of that project. The. firſt volume was to have con- 
tained all thoſe works which he had publiſhed before his being 
ſettled at Groningen. The ſecond, his © Opera theologica 
2 The third, his “ Opera theologica polemica,” 
L he title of the fourth was to have been [mpietas triumphata.” 

Its contents were to have been the Hydra Socinianiſmi ex- 


ugnata, the © Biga fanaticorum everſa, and the Fabula 


ræadamitarum refutata; three works which had been printed 
at different times. Marets's ſyſtem of divinity was found to be 
ſo methodical, that they made uſe of it at other academies ; and 
indeed this author's reputation procured him ſo much authority in 
foreign countries as well as his own, that a perſon in Germany, 
who publiſhed ſome very diſobliging things againſt him, received 
orders to ſuppreſs his book. RY e 

MARGARET, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, a lady as 
illuſtrious for her perſonal endowments as for her birth, was born 
at Bletſoe in Bedfordſhire, in 1441. When ſhe was very young, 
halogen rich heireſs, the great duke of Suffolk, miniſter to Henry 
the VIth, ſolicited her in marriage for his ſon; while the king 
wooed her for his half-brother Edmund, then earl of Rich- 
mond. On fo nice a point the good, young lady adviſed with an 
elderly gentlewoman; who, thinking it too great a deciſion to 
take upon herſelf, recommended her to St. Nicholas, the patron 
of virgins [G]. She followed her inſtructions, and poured forth 
her ſupplications and prayers with ſuch effect, that one morning, 
whether ſleeping or waking ſhe could not tell, there appeared 
unto her ſomebody in the habit of a þiſhop, and deſired ſhe 
would accept of Edmund for her huſband. Whereupon ſhe 
married Edmund earl of Richmond; and by him had an only 
ſong; who was afterwards king Henry the VIIth. Edmund 
died, Nov. 3, 1456, leaving Henry his ſon and heir, but fifteen 
weeks old; after which Margaret married fir Henry Stafford, 
knight, ſecond fon to the duke of Buckingham, by whom ſhe 
had no iſſue. Soon after the death of fir Henry Stafford, which 
happened about 1482, ſhe was married again to Thomas lord 
Stanley, who was created earl of Derby, OR. 27, 1485, which 
was the firſt year of her ſon's reign ;. and this noble Jord died 
alſo before her in 15044. eee 55 
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Tze virtuds of this lady a eee e Her 


hutnility was ſuch,” that ſhe would often ſay HJ, on conditions 
that the princes of - Chriſtendom would combine themſelves; and 
march againſt the common enemy the Turks, ſne would moſt? 
wg attend them, and be their laundreſs in the camp.“ For 
her chaſtity, the Rev, Mr. Baker, who republiſhed biſhop Fiſher's! 
« Funeral Sermon” on her, in 1708, informs us in a preface, 
that, as it was unſpotted in her marriage, ſo in her laſt huſband's 
days, and long before his death, ſhe obtained a licence of him 
to live chaſte; upon which ſhe took upon her the vow of celi-" 
bacy from Fiſher's hands, in a form yet extant in the regiſters 
of 8. John's-college in Cambridge; and for this reaſon, ad 
Baker ſuppoſes, her e is uſually taken in the habit of a 
nun. Her education had qualified her tolerably well for a ſtudious 
and retired way of life. She underſtood the French language 
rfectly, and had ſame ſkill in the Latin; but would often 
ament that in her youth ſhe did not make herſelf a perfect 
miſtreſs of it This affection for literature no doubt induced her 
mother- in- aw, the dutcheſs of Buckingham, to give her the fol- 
lowing legacy in her laſt will [1]: “ To her daughter Richmond 
a book of Engliſh, being a legend of ſaints; a book of French, 
called Lucun; another book of French, of the epiſtles - and 
goſpels ; and a primer with claſps of ſilver gilt, covered With 
purple velvet. This was a conſiderable: legacy of its kind ax 
that time, when few of her ſex were taught letters; for it has 
often been mentioned as an extraordinary accompliſhnient in: 
Jane Shore, the darling miſtreſs of Edward IV. that the could 
write and read. e eee DAR e 


Lady Margaret, however, could do both; and there Ire. a" | 
ted 


of her performances in the literary way ſtill extant. 
liſhed, «© The mirroure of golde for the ſinfull ſoule, a 
from a French tranſlation of a book called, Speculumuadreum 
peccatorum, very ſcarce.” She alſo tranſlated out of Ereneh 
into Engliſh, the fourth book of Gerſon's treatiſs Of the 
imitation and following the bleſſed life of our moſt mercifut 
Saviour Chriſt,” printed at the end of Dr. Williarh Atkinſon's'” 
Engliſh tranſlation of three firſt books, 1 $04 A lette to her 
ſon is printed in Howard's Collection of Letters She alſo” 
made, by her ſon's command and authority, the orders yet eue 
tant, for great eſtates of ladies and noble Women, for their præ- 
cedence, Ke. She was not only à lover of learning, but a gear 
patroneſs of leatned men; ml did more acts of real goodnely 
for the advancemem of literature in general, that 'could reaſon 
ably have been expected from ſo" müch ſuperſtition. ' Eraſmus | 
has ſpoken great things of her, for" the! milnifcetice ſhewh M 
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her foundations and donations of ſeveral kinds; a large account 
of Which is given by Mr. Baker, in the preface prefixed to 
the . Fu Sermon.“ What adds greatly to the merit of 
theſe. donations is, that ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them 
were performed in her life-time ; as the foundation of two col. 
leges in Cambridge. 1 38 W 
Her life was checquered with a variety of good and bad for- 
tune: but ſhe had a greatneſs of ſoul, which ſeems to have placed 
her above the reach of either; ſo that ſhe was neither elated 
with the former, nor depreſſed with the latter. She was moſt 
affected with what rded her only child, for whom ſhe had 
the moſt tender affection. She underwent ſome hardſhips on 
his account. She ſaw him from an exile, by a wonderful 
turn of fortune, advanced to the crown of England, which 
yet he could not keep without many ſtruggles. and difficul. 
ties; and when he had reigned twenty-three years, and lived 
Ffty-two, ſhe: ſaw. him carried to his grave. Whether this 
might not prove too great a ſhock for her, is uncertain; but ſhe 
ſurvived him only three months, dying at Weſtminſter on the 
29th of June, 1509, She was buried in his-chapel, and had a 
beautiful monument erected to her memory, adorned with gilded 
braſs, arms, and an epitaph round the verges drawn up by 
Eraſmus, at the requeſt of biſhop Fiſher, for which he had 
twenty ſhillings given him by the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Upon this altar-tomb, which is incloſed with a grate, is 3 
the ſtatue of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond and Derby, in 
her robes, all of ſolid braſs, with two pillars on each ſide of 
her, and a Latin inſcription, of which the following is a tranſ- 
lation. To Margaret of Richmond, the mother of Henry 
VII. and grandmother of Henry VIII.; who founded ſalaries 
for three monks in this convent, for a grammar- ſchool at Wym- 
born, and a preacher of God's word throughout England; as 
alſo for two divinity-leQurers, the one at Oxford, the other at 
Cambridge ; in which laſt place ſhe likewiſe built-two colleges, 
in honour of Chriſt and his diſciple St. John. She died in the 
year of our Lord 1 50g» June the 29th.” This lady was the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 
who was grandſon to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
ſan of Edward the Third. Her mother, Margaret be, 
was daughter and heireſs of the lord Beauchamp of Powick. 
Biſhop F iſher obſerves, that hy her marriage with the earl of 
Richmond, and by her birth, ſhe was allied to thirty kings and 
queens, within the fourth degree either of blood or affinity.; beſides 
earls, marquiſſes, dukes, and princes: and ſince her death, as 
Mr. Baker ſays, ** ſhe has been allied in her poſterity to thirty 
more. Her will, which is remarkably curious, is printed at 


length in * 44 ColleRion of. Royal and Noble Wills, 1780, 
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- MARGARET of Valois, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to 
Francis I. of France, celebrated as an author yet mare than 
for her rank, was born at Angouleme,: in 1492; being the 
daughter of Charles of Gelen, Bes of Angouleme, and Louiſa 
of Savoy. In 1509, ſhe married Charles, the laſt duke of 
Alengon, who died at Lyons, after the battle of Pavia, in 1525. 
The widow, inconſolable at once for the loſs of her huſba 
and the captivity of her beloved brother, removed to Madrid, 
to attend the latter during his illneſs. She was there of the 
greateſt ſervice to her brother, by her firmneſs . . e 
and his miniſters to treat him as his rank demanded. His love 
and gratitude were equal jg her merits, and he warmly promoted 
her marri with Hen d'Albret, king of Navarre. The 
offspring of this marriage was Joan d' Albret, mother of Henry 
IV. argaxet filled the character of a queen with exemplary 
goodneſs, encouraging arts, agriculture, and learning, and doing 
every thing in her power to increaſe the 8 of the king · 
dom. She died at the caſtle of Odos in Bigorre, in 1549. She” 
had converſed with Proteſtant miniſters, and had the ſagacity to 
perceive the juſtneſs of their reaſonings, and their opinions 
were oountenaneed by her in a little work entitled, . Le Miroir 
de Ame pechereſſe, publiſhed in 1533, and condemned by the 
Sorbonne as heretical. The Roman-catholic writers ſay, that 
ſhe was completely re- converted before ſhe died. The poſitive 
abſolution ot the Romiſh prieſts is certainly a = temptation 
to pom minds in the hour of weakneſs and decline. Margaret 
is defcribed as an aſſemblage of virtues and — 2 — among 
which, that of chaſtity was by no means the leaſt complete, not- 
withſtanding the freedom, and, to our ideas, licence of ſome of 
her tales. doch is the difference of manners. She wrote well 
both in verſe and proſe, and was celebrated in both. She was 
called the tenth muſe ; and, the Margaret, or pearl, ſurpaſſing 
all the pearls of the Eaſt. Of her works, we have now extant, 
1. Her “ Heptameron,” or, Novels of the queen of Navarre, 
in 4to, 1560, and ſeveral times republiſhed. They are tales in 
the ſtyle of Boccace, and are told with a ſpirit, genius, and ſim- 
plicity, which have been often ſerviceable to Fontaine in his tales. 
Several editions have been printed with cuts, of which the moſt 
valued are, that of Amſterdam, in 1698, in 2 vols. 8vo, and 
the republications of the ſame in 1700, and 1708. Theſe are 
eſteemed according to their reſpective ages, the oldeft moſt. 2. 
„Les Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princeſſes.“ A collec- 
tion of her productions, formed by John de la Haye, her valet 
de chambre, and publiſhed in Bvo, in 1547, at Lyons. In this 
collection there are four r or ſacred comedies, and to 
farces, according to the taſte of the times. A long poem en- 


iticd, “ The Triumph of the Lamb,” and « The Comy _ 
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of a Priſorier,” apparently intended for Fraricis I. Tie aten 
of Paris, 16mo, of the date 1554, is not leſs eſteemed than the 


firſt. As a ſpecimen of her poetry, we may give her compli- 
ment to Marot, on his complaining, in an epigratn, of the 


number of his creditors. | £74 
4 Fi ceux à qui devez, comme vous dites, 
Vous connoiſſoient comme je vous connois, 
Quitte ſeriez des dettes que vous fies, 
Au tems paſſe, tant grandes que petites; _ 
En leur payant un dixain toute fois, ' © 
Tel que le votr', qui vaut mieux mille fois 
Que l'argent du par vous en cofffcience:  ' 
Car eſtimer on peut Vargent au poids; _ 
Mais on ne peut (et j en donne ma voix )) 


Aſſez priſer votre belle ſcience.” 


MARGARET, dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, famous for volumin- 
ous productions, was born at St. John's, near ; Colcheſter in 
Eſſex, about the end of the reign of James the Firſt; and was 
the youngeſt daughter of ſir Charles, afterwards lord Lucas, 
who died when ſhe was very young. Her mother was remark- 
ably careful in the education of her, and had her inſtructed in 
all the polite accompliſhments ; and the young lady was remark- 
able from her infancy, for her love of books and ſtudy, In 


1643, ſhe obtained leave of her mother to go to Oxford, where 
the court then reſided ; and was made one of the maids of ho- 
nour to Henrietta-Maria, the royal conſort of Charlesthe Firſt. 
When the queen was forced into France by the troubles, Mar- 
garet attended her thither; and at Paris met with the marquis of 


ewcaſtle, then a widower, who, admiring: her perſon, diſpo- 
ſition, and ingenuity, married her in 1645. | She. continued 
abroad with her ond, n 
which, coming over into England, ſhe ſpent much of the re- 
maining part of her life in writing letters, plays, poems, phi- 
loſophical diſcourſes, and orations, which amounted in all to 
about a dozen folios, if we include ** The life of her huſband, 
William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle ;”. which work Lang- 


baine + uy the crown of her labours. Giles Jacob ſays [K], ſhe. 
«K was t 


moſt voluminous dramatic writer of our female poets; 
that ſhe had a great deal of wit, and a more than ordinary pro- 


penſity to dramatic poety * and Langbaine tells us, „ that all 


the language and plots of her plays were her own.” n.. 
The duke was himſelf the author of ſeveral comedies: and 


poems, and alſo had N mad in the Pa Naa ei cr | 
gucheſs, lat an elegant writer hasobſi 


Let us tranſcribe w 
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till. the reſtoration of Charles II. after 
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upon the author-charaQers of this duke and dutcheſs, ;< The 
duke,” ſays he [ LJ, © as an author, is familiar to. thoſe; who 
ſcarce know. any other author, viz. from his book. of Horſe- 
manſhip. 2 amorous in eng and muſic, as my lord 
Clarendon ſays, he was fitter to break Pegaſus for a manage, 
than to mount him on the ſteeps of Parnaſſus. Of all the riders 
of that ſteed, perhaps there have not been a more fantaſtic couple, - 
than his grace and his faithful dutcheſs, who was never off her 
pillion. One of the noble hiſtorian's fineſt pourtraits is of this 
duke. The dutcheſs has left another, more diffuſe, indeed, but 
not leſs ning, It was equally amuſing to hear her ſome- 
times compare her lord to Julius Cæſar, and oftener to acquaint 
you with ſuch anecdotes, as in what ſort of coach he went to 
Amſterdam. The touches on her own character are inimitable, 
She ſays, that it pleaſed God to command his ſervant Nature to 
indue her with'a poetical and philoſophical genius, even from 
her birth: for ſhe did write ſome. beoks of that kind, before ſhe 
was twelve years of age. But what gives one the beſt idea of 
her unbounded paſſion for ſcribbling, was her ſeldom reviſing the 
copies of her works, leſt, as ſhe ſaid, it ſhould diſturb her fol- 
lowing conceptions, . What a picture of fooliſh. nobility was 
this ſtately, poetic couple, retired to their own little domain, and 
intoxicating one another with circumſtantial flattery, on what was 
of conſequence to no mortal but themſelves!” He calls the 
dutcheſs in another place, a moſt fertile pedant,” 
She died at London in 1673, and was buried at Weſtminſter, 
where the duke cauſed a moſt ſtately monument to be erected 
to her memory ; but dying himſelf in 1676, it ſerved. for - 
both, and the epitaph is as follows: © Here lies the loyal duke 
of Newcaſtle, and his dutcheſs his ſecond wife, by whom he 
had no iſſue. Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to 
the lord Lucas of Colcheſter, a noble family; for all the bro- 
thers were valiant, and all the ſiſters virtuous. This dutcheſs 
was a wiſe, witty, .and learned lady, which her many books do 
well teſtify. She was a moſt virtuous, and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his baniſhment and 
miſeries; and when ſhe came home, never parted from him in 
his ſolitary inen e / 
MARGON (WILLIAM PLANTAVIT DE LA PAUSE, pr), a 
French author and journaliſt, born in Languedoc, in the dioceſe 
of Bezieres. He appeared early at Paris, and eſpouſed the! 
cauſe of the Jeſuits againſt the Janſeniſts; in which buſineſs he 
wrote with ſo much acrimony, that the court thought themſelves - 
obliged to-baniſh him. He was ſent to the iſles. of Larins in the 
Mediterranean, and when theſe were taken by the Auſtrians 
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in 1746, his liberty was granted on condition that he would retire 
into ſome religious houſe, . He choſe' a monaſtery af Bernar. 
dines, where he died in 1760. His cauſtic and fatirical diſpo- 
fition rendered him unplea ing in ſociety as well as in his writ. 
ings, and it is thought that his baniſhment and ſolitude much 
increaſed the acrimony of his character. He was concerned in 
- ſeveral works, as, 1. Memoirs of Marſhall Villars,“ 3 vols. 
12mo, the two firſt of which are written by Villars himſelf, 
2. The Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
3.“ Memoirs of Tourville,” 3 vols. 12mo, not much eſteemed. 
4. Letters of Fitz-Moritz.” 5. Several ſmall tracts, and 
ieces of poetry of no great value. pe 
* MARIANA (Jonx), a Spaniſh hiſtorian, was born at Tala. 
vera in Caſtile, in 1537); and entered into the order of Jeſuits 
when he was ſeventeen. He was one of the moſt learned men 
of his age, a great divine, a conſiderable maſter of polite lite- 


ruature, admirably fkilled in ſacred and profane hiftory, and a 


good linguiſt. In 1561, he went to Rome, where he profeſſed 
divinity ; and at the end of four years went to Sicily, where he 
continued the ſame profeſſion two years more. He came to 
Paris in 1569, and read lectures publicly upon Thomas Aquinas 
ſor five years; then returned into Spain, and paſſed the re- 
mainder of bis life at Toledo. He wrote many books in Latin. 
His piece De monetæ mutatione,” gave him a great deal of 
trouble in the court of Spain; for Philip III. having altered 
and embaſed the coin, by the advice of the duke of Lerma, 
Mariana ſhewed, with great freedom, the injuſtice and diſad- 
vantage of this project; for which he was put into priſon, and 
kept there about a year by that miniſter. t what made more 
noe ſtill was his tract De rege & regis inſtitutione,” confiſt- 
ing of three books; which he publiſhed to juſtify James Cle- 
ment, a young monk, for aſſaſſinating Henry III. of France. 
In this he argues againſt paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance ; 
aſſerts the lawfulneſs of reſiſting © the powers that be, where 
the adminiſtration is tyrannical ; and founds his whole argument 
upon this principle, “ that the authority of the people is ſupe- 
rior to that of kings. This baok of Mariana, Ns it paſſed 
without cenſure in Spain and Italy, was burnt at Paris, by an 
arret of parliament, on account of the ſeditious and wicked 
doctrine it was ſuppoſed to maintain. The whole order of 
Jeſuits have been violently attacked about it. The Catholics 
and Proteſtants thundered upon them, outvying one another, 
upon occaſion of theſe doctrines of Mariana, and chiefly after 
the execrable attempt of Ravaillac : for it was ſaid, though ve 

untruly, as the Jeſuits (to do them juſtice) have ſince fully proved, 
that the reading of Mariana had inſpired this aſſaſſin with the 
deſign of ſtabbing Henry IV. of France. . Bu 
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© But the moſt conſiderable by far of all his performanoes is 
his „ Hiſtory of Spain,” divided into thirty books. This he 
wrote at firſt in Latin; but, fearing leſt Tome unſkilful pen 
ſhould fully the reputation of his work by a bad tranſlation of 
it into Spaniſh, he undertook that taſk himſelf, not as a tranſ- 
ator, but as an author, who might aſſume the liberty of adding 
and altering, as he found it requiſite, upon further enquiry into 
records and ancient writers. Let neither the Latin nor the 
Spaniſh came lower down than the end of the reign of king 
Ferdinand; grandfather to the emperor Charles V. where Ma- 
riana concluded his thirty books; not caring to venture nearer 
his own times, becauſe he could not ſpeak, with the freedom 
and impartiality of a juft hiſtorian, of perſons, who were either 
alive themſelves, or whoſe immediate deſcendants were. At 
the inſtigation of friends, however, he afterwards drew up 2 
ſhort ſupplement, in which he brought 'his hiſtory down to 
1621, when king Philip III. died, and Philip IV. came to the 
crown. "Thus 8 went Mariana; after whoſe death, F. Ferdi- 
nand Camargory Salcedo, of the order of St. Auguſtin; carried 
on another ſupplement from 1671, where Mariana left off, to 
1649, incluſive; where F. Bafil Voren de Soto, of the regular 
clergy, took it up, and went on to 1669, being the fifth yea 
of the reign of Charles IT. king of Spain. F. i” Gift}, 
« that Mariana is one of the moſt accompliſhed among the 
modern hiſtorians, both for the greatneſs of his deſign, and the 
nobleneſs of his ſtyle. He had the talent of thinking, and 
exprefſing nobly any thing he conſidered. Nothing,“ adds this 
critic, gives the hiſtory of Mariana ſo much of that air of gran- 
deur which it hath, as the art of the author in bringing into it, 
by way of digrefſion, all the conſiderable things that have paſſed 
in the world, all that is admirable in the fabulous times, all that 
was remarkable in Greece, Sicily, and the Roman empire; 
particular account of the republic of Carthage, which is no 
where better done than there; the ſieges of Saguntum and Nu- 
mantia; the paſſage of Hannibal into Italy; the ſucceſfion of 
the emperors; the birth of. Chriſtianity; the preaching of the 
Goſpel; the conqueſt of the Arabians, and many other great 
tranſactions. But, how excellent ſoever this work of Ma- - 
riana may be, it did not want cenſurers. A fecretary of the 
conſtable of Caſtile, who calls himſelf Pedro Mantuana, pub- 
liſhed « Critical Remarks” upon it at Milan in 1611, which 
were anſwered by Thomas Tamaius de Vorgas. The latter 
has left us this wonderful anecdote; which is 8 that Ma. 
riana would never caſt his eyes upon the work o his cenſurer, 
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or on that of his apologiſt; though this latter-offered him his 
. manuſcript before he gave it to the printer, and deſired him io 
correct it. Some have aſſerted, that Matiana compoſed this 
Hiſtory of Spain“ 8 impriſonment which he ſuffered 
o 1 entitled,“ rege & regis inſtitutione; as 
fir Walter Raleigh compoſed his © Hiſtory of the World” in the 
Tower of on: but this is a groundleſs and manifeſtly falſe 
aſſertion, ariana returned to Spain in 1 574, whence we do 
not find that he ever after departed; and his book “De rege, 
Kc, was printed at Toledo in 1598, with the king's licence and 
the uſual apprabations : which makes it very improbable that 
the author Would ſuffer any inconveniences about it from his own 
_ countrymen, how obnoxious ſoever it might render him, 28 
we haye before. obſeryed it did, among the French. 
_ , Beſides theſe already. mentioned, he publiſhed ſeveral other 
pieces in Latin, theological and hiſtorical; among the reſt, one 
entitled, Notes upon the Old Teſtament;” of which father 
Simon, in his. “ Critical hiſtory” of it of ſpeaks thus : „ The 
 ſcholia, or notes of Mariana upon the Old Teſtament, may alſo 
be very uſeful for underſtanding the literal ſenſe of the Scrip- 
ture, beeauſe be chiefly applies himſelf. to find out the proper 
_fignification, of the Hebrew words. We may ſay, that Mariana 
is one of the ableſt and moſt 2 ſcholiaſls that we have 
upon the Bible. It is true, that he had but a moderate know- 
| ledge of the Greek and Hebrew tongues ; but the penetration of 
his wit, and his great application, ſupplied in ſome meaſure, this 
want,” He died 41 I. oledo in 1624, being 87: and after his 
death, was. publiſhed in Italian, Latin, and Seer another 
treatiſe of his, wherein he difcovers the faults in the govern- 
ment of his ſociety ; though the Jeſuits put a good face upon 
the matter, and flatly diſowned that Mariana was the author of 


any ſuch boc W | 

MARIN (MicnazT ANGELO), a writer of ſeveral romances, 
odr noyels, much eſteemed in France, was born at Marſeilles in 
2697, bis family having been originally of Genog. He was 
early in orders, and ſettled. at Avignon, where, as à minim, he 
was much employed in all the offices of his ofder, and preached 
againſt the Jews with no little ſucceſs. He publiſhed ſome 
Works on pious diſcipline, which, were much eſteemed, and 
ined him the favour of pope Clement XIII. From this pon- 
Aff he received ſeveral marks of honour, and was employed by 
him to collect the . Acts of the Martyrs.” He had compoſed 
my on volumes in 12mo, of this work, when he was ſeized 
with a dropſy in the heart, and died in April, 1767, in his 
ſeventieth year. He was much eſteemed by all worthy men, and 
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no well as his other writings, were all lee to 
5 E 1 el, virtue and 5 Ws principal of his 
Po are al ez 1. Conduct of iolet, who, died in 
of Sapdity, at Avignon, 1 2. % Adelaide de Vitz- 
or e. pious nſioner, 12mo.. 3. we The perfect Nun, 


amo. 4.“ Ving ale or the Chriſtian e 2 vols. L amd. 


| 10 « The Lye of 11 the, . . ka gp 5 N 1 2mo. 
' Baron, en E n JEVET 
2 75 Ee a , 025 or the Child jy Bleſling, 11 


rlalla, or the Os Actreſs, 12mo. 9. et ne 
85 in each, Month,“ 2 vols. 1 amo. 19. << LY 
Letters, 2 vols. 1210, 1769; 1 2 few more of leſs hr 


5 (Luczzria), an L. ipgenious Venetian lady, 


who lived in the ſeventeenth century, and in 1601, publiſhe: 
book at Venice with this title, A nobilite 6 le excellenza 
delle donne, con diſetti & mancamenti de gli huomini: in 
which ſhe was not content with making her ſex e to the 
other, but pretended to prove. even a ſuperiority. 

mademgiſ 

the wit and elegance mas whic 
not at a the deſign of it. I am ſo far,” f 

« from [prone Be Fo treatiſe of Lucretia Marinella's c can 
with the modeſty of a virgin, or at leaſt with that ſenſe of 0 8 
which was a vg with me, that I cannot read it without diſgu 

« Tantum abeſt ut hoc cum virginali modeſtia, aut Ladis für un 
mihi pudore, congruere arbitrer, ut vel 89 pigeat trac- 
tatum cxtera inſignem Lucretiæ Marinellz.” She would there- 
fore have been much more diſguſted at mademoiſelle Jaquette 
Guillaume, who, in 1665, publiſhed a book at Paris, entitled, 


| cc Les dames 1 1 luſtres;" in. which the undertakes to Page; by 


good and ſtrong reaſons, © par. bonnes & fortes raiſans,” t 
the aa ſex ſurpaſſes: the other in all kinds of valuable qua- 
lifications. There was alſo another book of the ſame nature 
publiſhed in 1643, at Paris, called“ La femme genereuſe, &c. 
or, A demonſtration that the women are more noble, more 
politics more courageous, more d more virtuous, and 
ener managers than the men, by L L. L. rel” wy N. 
rinella publiſhed ſome other books ng which was one wi 
this e « La Sar e The i life 0 %s _ open 
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was ſo far from reliſhing the ſcience to, which he was put, that 


14 | rters abroad; and, having acquired a reputation! for poc 
3 r f Giving, duke of vine, 


. had conceived an affection for him, and fupported him for 
4 three years in his own houſe. Then the prince of Conca, 
2 grand admiral of the kingdom of Naples; took him into his 
= rvice, in quality of ſecretary ; and in this ſituation he conti: 
= mud five or ſix years: but having aſſiſted a friend in a very de- 


licate intrigue, he was thrown into priſon, and very hardly 
eſcaped with his life. Thence he retired to Rome, and grew 
fick with chagrin and diſtreſs; but ſoon after became known to 
Melchior Creſcentio, a prelate'of great diſtinction, who pa- 
tronized him, and provided him with every thing he wanted. 
In 1601, he went to Venice, to print ſome poems, which he 
dedicated to Creſcentio; and, after making the tour of that 
part of Italy, returned to Rome. His reputation increaſed 
greatly, ſo as to engage the attention of the cardinal Peter Al. 
brandini, who made him his gentleman, and ſettled on him 
- a conſiderable penſion. After the election of pope Paul V. 
which was in 1605, he accompanied this cardinal to Ravenna, 
which was his archbiſhopric, and lived with him ſeveral years. 
He attended him then to Turin, at which court he did himſelf 


* 


great credit, by a panegyric upon the duke Charles Emmanuel; 
| up which this prince recompenſed him with honours, and kept 
him with him, when his patron' the cardinal left Piedmont. 
Here he had a terrible conflict with Gaſper Murtola, the 
- duke's fecretary, which had like to have coſt him his life. Mur- 
tola was a poet as well as he; and not able to bear the honours 
done Marino by the duke his maſter, took all occaſions to f. 
alt of him. Marino, by way of revenge, publiſhed a = 
ſonnet upon him at Venice, in 1608, under the title of „II 
nuovo mondo: to which Murtola oppoſed a ſatire, containing 
an abridged life of Marino. Marino anſwered in eighty-one 
ſonnets, named the . Murtoleide:“ to which Murtola replied 
min a Marineide,” conſiſting of thirty ſonnets. - But the latter, 
| perceiving that his poems were inferior in force as well as 
number to thoſe of his adverſary, reſolved to put an end to the 
quarrel, by deſtroying him. Accordingly he levelled a charged 
piſtol at him, but the ball luckily miſſed him. Murtola was 
caſt into priſon, but ſaved from puniſhment*at 1 


„ a cows Oc Doc ca 1 


of Marino: who nevertheleſs ſoon” found it, expedient to quit 
his "reſent ſtation. W e Sin 10 20 of 41 . 5 
He went afterwards to France, upon an invitation from queen 


Margaret, Henry the IVth's firſt. wife. He did not ſee this 
inceſs, who died in 1615; but found a patroneſs in Mary de 
edicis, ho ſettled, a handſome penſion upon him. In 1621, 

he ſent a nephew, whom he had with him at Paris, to Rome about 

buſineſs, and conveyed' by him his compliments to cardinal 

Louis Ludoviſio nephew to Gregory XV. then, the reigning 

pope; which compliments were ſo well received by the cardinal, 

that he wrote to him W ee. to Rome. Marino 
complied, and quitted France about the end of 1622; and his 
arrival at Rome was ſo, agreeable there, that he was ſoon after 

made prince of the academy of the Umoriſti. Upon the ad. 

vancement of Urban VIII. to the pontificate, in 1623, he went 

to Naples, and was choſen /prince of one of the academies in 
that city; but ſoon after conceived an inclination to return to 

Rome. He wWas meditating this, when he was: ſeized with a 

retention of urine, which carried him off in 16299. 
Marino had a Ry lively imagination, but little judgement 

and abandoned himſelf to the way of writing faſhionable-in thoſe 

times, which conſiſted in points and conceits; ſo that his authority,  -' 

which from his genius was great, inſtead of correQting the falſe: 

taſte of the 'Ttalians,” as it might have dona, ſerved rather o 

corrupt it more, at leaſt to keep it ſtill farther from a reform 

ation. His works are numerous, and have been oſten printed. 

The principal of them are, 1. degli Innocenti, a poem 

on the ſlaughter of the Innocents. Venice, 1633. 2. Rime, 

or miſcellaneous poems, in three parts. 3. La Sampogna, 

or, the Flageolet; 1620. 4. La Murtoleide, 1526, 40, be 

occaſion of which has been already noticed. 5. „Letters, 8Vο 

1627. 6, „ Adone;” an heroic poem. This is one of the moſt 

popular poetns in the Italian language - little lefs ſo than ie 

Anjiagy of TON 1 3 Fido . pc f - 3 been 

requently printed in France, and other of Eur 5 

One of the mak Mike odio I the Klean, we W abiney” — #8 

printed at Amſterdam in 168. 5 
MARIVAUX (FTE CAN ET DB CHAMBLAIN' DE), a 

celebrated French writer of the drama, and of romance, was 0 

born of a good family at Paris in 1688. A fine underſtandings |} 

well improved by education, diſtinguiſhed bim early. His firſt 939 A 

object was the „where he met with the higheſt ſucceſs in 

comic productions; and theſe, with the merit of his other Works, 
procured him a place in the French academy. great ehs- 
racteriſtie of both his comedies: and romance was, 40-convey-an; - 
uſeful moral under the veil of wit and ſentiment: * m only. 


object,“ ſays he, *is to make men more juſt and moro humane 
Vel. X. | 1 | 
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258 MARKHAM. 


and he was 23 amiable in his life and converſation, as in hir 
writings. He was compaſſionate and humane, and a ſtre- 
nuous advocate for morality and religion. To relieve the indi- 
gent, ta conſole the unfortunate, and to ſuccour the oppreſſed, 
were duties which he not only recommended by his writings, 
but by his own: ice and example. He would frequently 
ridicule' the exceſſive credulity of infidels in matters of trivial 
importance; and once faid to lord Bolingbroke, Who was of 
OE Ins « If you cannot believe, it is mot for want of 
r py "is ef * ih ALLE e 

Mativaux had the misfortune, or rather the imprudence, to 
Join the of M. de la Mothe, in the famous diſpute con- 
cerning the jority. of the ancients to the moderns [s]. His 
attachment to the latter produced his traveſty of Homer, which 
contributed but little to his literary fame. His prafe works, 
while they diſplay great fertility of invention, and-# happy diſ- 
poſition. of incidents to excite attention, and to intereſt the 
affections, have been cenſured for affeQation of , and a 
refinement that is ſometimes too metaphyſical. ' His ( Vie de 
Marianne, and his Payſan Parvenu,”* hold the firſt rank 
among romances; yet, hy a fickleneſs which was natural to him, 
he left one of them incomplete to begin the other, and finiſhed 
neither. He died at Paris, Feb. 11, 1763, aged 5, His 
works conſiſt of, 1. “ Pieces de Theatre, 5 vols. amo. 2. 
_*© Homere. traveſti,”” 12mo. This is not-conſidered as having 


done much honour to his taſte; and, in al, traveſties 
are not much reliſhed, except by the loweſt bulfoons. 3. L 
SpeRateur Frangois, 2 vols. 1 amo; rather afſbetec In ſtyle, 


but containing many fine thou 4. Le Philoſophe indi- 

Rat,” 1 amo; lively, and inſtructive. 5. $; Vie de Marianne,” 

| 4 vols. 22003 one of the beſt romances in the French language. 

, % Le Rayſan Parvenu, zamo; more ingenious, perhaps, 

than Marianne, but leſs inſtructive, and containing ſome ſcenes 

that ought to have been omitted. 7. „ Pharfamon z** ou les 

. © nouvelies follies romaneſques; inferior tothe former, This was 

8 = erg under the name of Nouveau Dom Quichotte. 
| chief objection made to this, and indeed many other writ- 

iogs of Marivaun, is a mixture of metaphyſical ſtyle, ſometimes 


too Tehned to be intelligible. Amends abe generally made for this 
fault, by conrect pictures of the human heart, and ſentiments of 


{ MARKHAM (GsnV ASI), an Engliſh author, who lived in 
the: reigns of James l. and Charles F. He was ſon of Robert 
Markham, eſq. of Gotham, in the connty of Nottingham. He 
| hore a captain s commiſſion under Charles I. in the civil wars, 
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Py 9 Meeblfitelt  g66d ſoldter, as well as" 4 865d fehl, 


leck of Gr Fo try which he has publiſhed will mer, 
e IJ, that he enges to le and the Muſes 

9 100 as to Mars and Pallas. This play is extant under t 

tle of, **'Herod and Antipater,“ a tragedy, printed in 162 10 

Markham publiſhed a great "ny volumes upon huſbandry ani 


| horfemanſhip;. one upon the latter, printed in quarto, without 


date, he dedicated to 7 5 Henry, eldeſt ſon to James I. In Hu- 
bandry, he publiſh 60 Liebau t's La Maiſon ruſtique, or or the 
Country-farm,”* in 1616. This 1 which Was at. belt 
tranflated by Mr. Richard Surfleit, a phyf cian, Markham 
larged, with ſeveral additions from the French books of Ser: 


and Vinet, the Spaniſh 8 Albiterio, and the Italian of G rim. 


He pubfiſbed other Books of Huſbandry, and alſo 1 tract uf 
= + Art of e ih bY art toy ty diſcipline, he 9 vine 
The ſoldier's" accidence *in 1635 
ſides theſe, the ſecond book of Be ert part of 5 * hs Ta 
2 is faid to have been written 4 him; * ſo 

be ere ” fays Langbaine, if not whus i ibu; 2 

leak a benefafor to the public, by thofe works he left behin 
Fog which without doubt will . his memory.” Lang- 
baine is very laviſh in his raiſe ©, and indeed not undeſervedly. 
To have Erda a military lite, which too oſten en its pro. 
ſeſſors in # couffe of diffipation and pleaſure, 'and'ar the fame 
time to, have furniſhed himfelf with ſuch various knowledge; 
ind to be ſkilled in fo many ls x (for he is ſaid to have en 
a maſter of the French, Itahan, and Spaniſh), entitles hit f 10 
hold no fall rank, among thoſe who hade deen een for 


at (JzzzMtAn), a A Aer and les irn 
liſh cxitie o , Was one of the twelve childten of the! | 
Marktand, amber of * The art of hooting . Dorn 


the 29th 'of OR. . He was educated 1 e if ch, | 
nt 


London; and thence fent to Petet-houſe, Catnbiidige 
at his death; he was ſenior fellow. A Latin copy E verfes by 
him appeared in the Cambridge Gratalations, 1714; and, 


7717, e 5 to inchente Addiſon, . aft * Ae, 5 


in an Engliſh copy of verſes inſcribed to the countels of War- 
wick, t he became firſt diſtinguiſhed by bis In ola Cri- 
tica, 1923,” addreſſed to biſhop. Hare; which diſtiaQion he 
afterwards ſupported by 'many ' publtemions. He publiſhed an 
uy of de Statius“s iz, 10 4s to 3 a Notes on Maximus 
Tyrius,“ 1. 749 3. Side in 1 0 * 193 hes | the R 
FAY, to. 
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ſtiend. „With 2 diſſertation. cations. . to 
„Cicero; viz. wy 15 S po Reditum; 2. Fol 
Reditum ; in Tenn af o Domo ad Pontifices ; 4- 


lem, Reſpon, 1s. To which are added, ſome extracts 

out cn of eee f learhed 5 upon thoſe Orations, and Ob- 
ervations on th 1 Syoz attempting to prove thoſe four ora- 
jons ſpurious, and the works of ſome Sophiſt. Theſe Remarks, 
ough- excellent, being ridiculed, rather than confuted, and par- 

| l in an anonymous picce by Dr. Roſs, then à young man 
St, John's college, but afterwards biſhop of Exeter, Mr. 
larkland contented himſelf with bis own conviction upon the 
ſubje&, and with ſhewing only ſome contempt of what was 
offered. © 1 believe,” ſays he 10 a letter to Mr 4 Bowyer, © «I 
tall drop the affair of theſe. Jpurious letters, and the orations 

e for, thor h I am as certain that Cicero was not 

«hs author of them, as lam that you were not, yet 1 conſider 
that it muſt be judged of by thoſe- who are "16, prejudiced 
4 the, other fide, And how far pre judice will go, is evident 

from the ſubjeR itſelf; for nothing elle could haye 15 ffered ſuch | 
filly.and barbarous ſtuff, as theſe 1 27 iſtles and the ole Orations, to 

_ pals $ fo lon ang ahg through ſo iy log Tned hu hands for the 

writipgs of Cicero; in which view, 71 confeſs, x "cannot read 
them ichen aſtoniſhment and indignation.” ” ' Nevertheleſ 
theſe Orations have been defended. by Geſner, reprinted by 

Erneſti, 97 7 ve ſtill believed to be genuine. 

In 1761 [XY an excellent little treatiſe of this critic appeared, 
under the title of © De Græcorum quinta declinatione impariſyl. 
bici, et inde formats Latinorum tertia, quzſtio o Grammatica,” 

4to. No more than forty copies having been printed, which were 
18 away, it was annexed, in 1753, to an edition of Euri- 

3's Su pplices Mulieres,” 4to. This book was publiſhed with- 
1 the edler s name; a good deal from the diſcouragement ſhewn 

GG critical learning, as appears probable from à niemorandum of 
his own hand-writing in a copy of it:“ There were only 250 
batt printed, this kind of ſtudy being at that time wy neg- 

al in En gland. Ab writer, ME the notes was the d and 
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10 240 17 5 e which 30 Vic Gt 
8 3 ſtill in 1 0 [1 elk 177 1 er, Ny 
deſt 9780 almoſt all his MSS. He be 1 ar 1 5 105 
wy of part of Apuleius, of which . Py died 
| rom. Morel!'s 15 edition; but, on: Dr. Be 5 Fültg 
Ing rude” wa 1 \ his having left on line Extan ti 

of 12 88. he fie ort, and proceeded no fütther-. 
Of the earl 2 on Marklang 8 fe 5 + little; 8 an 
He In SAD, 9) well as D t. Clarke; from a 19 to 

r, date Sept. 1 95 ra „ one \ Fact 

had 1 Bi a\ ſufficient reliſh for it. * Thie Fear 
mention, hgh ** i to whoſe caſe. that of Horace is 58. 
cable, mergas ortivr exfilit, was formerly my 5 nt- 
ance and great 12 or ; for 1 won an Ae ndred. pounds Gf 
him at whiſt, and got it every R After ow dee | 
fellowſhip, he became a tutor at Peter-houſe and b 
would have provided ſor him, if be would have a orders; 
but, non ſaxa niights ſutdiord' navitis.' In 1743. he reſided at 
Twyford; . wy that year of the gout, as an old companion : 
he had a — the ww which he held to be one 
of the greateſt 1 eee in Nature's ſtote-room, 
as being ſo great an abſyrbent of alf other maladies,” From 
1744 to 1752, he reſided at Uckfield i in Suſſex ; and from that 
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His ius le him wholly to and he wrote ſeven y33. 4 
one of which, called © Luſt's inion, or The — 1. 
ng was afterwards altered by Mes Behn, and ated under ; 
ae or The oor's Revenge,” MILAN: | 
Marloe ſeerns to have been a freethinker; and, not having 
prudence to conceal his heterodoxy, laid himſelf open 
to the ſeverities of the religious. Wood has given a meſt ter- 
rible picture of him by which, becauſe it is hiſtorical as well 
as deſcriptive, we ſhall here inſert at large... This Marloe, - 


we are told, preſuming upon his oven little N e pooled 


ng 
to practiſe the moſt Epicurean' indulgence, and 
Atheiſm He denied God our Saviour; he Na 
adorable Trini A. aeg was reported, wrote. — Gig I 
courſes againſt it, affirming our Saviour to be à deceiver, the 
ſacred Seriptures to contain on Hh but idle ſtories, and all reli- 
F and prieſteraſt. But Marloe came 
to a very unt end, as ome have remarked, in conf: — 
of his execrable bla enen It that he fell pu 5 
in love with a low rl ad dd fo rival a fellow in li | 
who looked more * pimp thin a lover. Marloe, fired 
— 1 pig mr to te hut tis is 
22 — ru 


the fellow bim to ſtab him with 
dagger : but the footman being Pa avoided the firoke; and 
— hold 6f Marloe's wriſt, ſtabbed him With bis ouh | 
. wea ; and notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance of the | 
he bon after died of the wound; before the year 1593. 
is reaſon to hope that Wood's character of him is exaggerated, 
and that his death was not exactly as it is related. 
_ 23 is e oe His works e e Tahl- 
rlain t reat, or t ythian Shepherd,” two parte, 
Lond. 1590, 1593, 8vo, black letter, &. 22. The Maſſacre 
at Paris, no date. Not divided into acts. 3. The tiouble- 
ſome reign and lamentable death of Edward II. “ Lond: 1398, 
4to, blank verſe. 4. Dr. Fauſtus, ie hiſtory.““ 
Lond. 1604, 4to. 5. 3 Dominion, &c. as: aboyt- = 
mentioned; amo, a6e7. 6. 6" 6 Ne Abr laue, 4 8 
Lond. 1633. 7. Dido, q at | 
yon ol in writing this. e Leander, 12 
o, Lond. 2606 finiſhed by T. Naſh: eee 
1 Petow, 1 FS 5 
MARMION. HAKERLEY), was born of an aueient family 
at Aynhoe in Northamptohſhize, about the n 
nuary, 16. He went to ſehook at Thame in Oxtordiliive, 
and was thence rerhoveil: to Wadhain- -callege, Gaben. Ne wenn 


. dat took his maſter m 
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A. Wood ſays, that ( he was = goodly proper gentleman, and 
had once in his poſſeſſion ſeven hundred pounds per annum at 
eaſt.” The whole of this he (re rs and' afterwards went 
to ſerve in the Low Countries, Not being promoted there, 
after three campaigns, he returned to England, and was ad- 
mitted in 1639, by ſir John Suckling, into a troop raiſed for 
Charles I. in his: expedition againſt Scotland. At York he fell 
ſick, and was obliged to return to London, where he died the 

fame + Marmion wrote for the ſtage, but produced only 

flour gramas;'yet he is conſidered by the author of the Biogra- 
Phia Dramatica ſ c] as one of the beſt the dramatic writers 
of his time. His plots are ingenious,” ſays that author, „ his 
characters well drawn, and his language not only eaſy and dra- 
-matic, but full of ay wit and ſolid underſtanding.” His plays 


are; 1. “ Holland's: Leaguer; an excellent comedy, as it hath 
din and oſten acted with great applauſe, by the high and 
mighty prince Charles his ſervants, at the private houſe in Sa- 
Jiſbuty court, to, 1632. According to Oldys, in his MS. 
notes on Langbaine, there was a tract in proſe, publiſhed under 
the ſame title of Holland's Leaguer, in the ſame year, from 
Which this drama might poſſibly be taken; 2.“ A fine Com- 
Panion, acted before the King and Queen at Whitehall, and 
ſundrie ties with great applauſe at the private houſe in Saliſ- 
dury- court, by the Prince his ſervants, 4to, 1633. 3. The 
Antiquar), a comedy, ated by her pa 9 fr ſervants at the 
Cockpit, 4to, 1641. This is alſo printed in Dodſley's col- 
 JkRtion of old plays, vol. x. ſecond edition. The Biographia 
Dramatica, and other books, add to theſe, 4. The Cra 
Merchant, or the Souldier'd Citizen;“ which, as well as the reſt, 
vas a comedy; but they all ſtate that it was. never pris and 
Ie& to tell where it isextant in manuſcript. He a pre 1rd 
5. *© Cupid and Pſiche ; or an epic poem of Cupid and his Miſ- 
treſs, as it was was lately preſented to the Prince Elector.“ Pre- 
fixed to this are complimentary verſes, by Richard Brome, Francis 
Tuckyr, Thomas Nabbes, and Thomas Heywood. He wrote, 
beſides theſe,” ſeveral poems, which are ſcattered in different 
publications ; and Wood ſays that he left ſome things in MS. 
roo for the preſs, but what became of them is not known. - 
- MAROLLES (MicxtL pt), born in 1600, was the fon of 
Claude de Marolles, whom French memoirs- make à military 
hero. Michel, however, was of a different compuſition- He 
- entered early into the eccleſiaſtical. ſtate, and by the intereſt 
of. his father obtained two abbeys. He early conceived an ex- 
treme ardour- for ſtudy, which never abated; for, from 1619 
whep he publiſhed a tranſlation of Lucan, to 1681 the year of 


le) Niere Beg. Dram. art; Marmion. | hi 


yo ov ma, af” new oa 


— 


He attached himſelf unfortunately to the tranſlating o | 
Latin writers; dit being devoid of all claſſical taſte and ſpirit, 
they ſunk miſerably under his hands, and eſpecially" the poets: 


faithful of tranſlators, 'they who came after were much obliged 
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its death; be was conſtantly exoployed in writing, and printing. | 
| k ancient 


If, however, he Was not: the moſt elegant, or even the maſt 


by the example he ſet them; and, inſtead of abuſing him in 


their prefaces, ſhould have made their acknowledgements for 


the afliſtance he afforded them. He was certainly à man of 
gud learning, and diſcovered all his life a love ſor the arts. 


e was one of the firſt who. os any attention to prigts. He 
t 


collected about an hundred thouſand, which made * 
one of the 6rnaments of the king's cabinet. There are by him 


f SI. * ' \ y \ 44 v ” 3 1 ; 
tranſlations of Plautus,” Terence, Lucretius,” 4 Ca- 


tullus,” * Virgil,“ < Horace,” Juvenal,“ © Perſius, Mar- 


tial,” at the head of which Menage rote Epigrammes contre 


Martial, Epigrams againſt Martial; alſo “ Statius,” “Aurelius 
Victor, eee Mafcellinug,“ * Atheneus;” &c. I 

compoſed ! Memoirs of his own Life,” which were publithed by 
the abbe Govjet, in 1775, in 3 vols. 1amo.” "They contain, like 
ſuch publications in general, ſome intereſting facts, but an 9 6 


of minute and inſipid nothings. 0 7 s never much 


eſteemed, He ſaid once to Liniere, (My verſes coſt me ve 

little,” meaning little trouble. They coft you quite as muc 

9 are worth,“ replied Liniere. 
MAROT (Jonn), a French poet, was born near Caen in 


Norway, 18 1463; wah ® Thong, inchnnoya, tp, the belles 
| 


y cultivated, although his 


e * was but in low circum 
tie Was but in 10\ um- 


education was much neglected. 


ſtances, When his abilities and good behaviour recommended 


him to Anne of Bretagne, afterwards queen of France; 2 
princeſs Who greatly encouraged and patronized letters. She 


| thewed a particular regard to Marot, by nating him her. poet; 


and by commanding, him to attend Louis XII. to Genoa and 
Venice, that he might draw up a relation of thoſe travels. He 


was afterwards in the ſeryice of Francis I. and died in 1 23. 


He was a tolerable poet, but infinitely exceeded by his ſon Cle- 

ment. His poems are to be found in the later ed 

works of Clement Mafoty © . 
MAROT*:(CLzmaxT), a celebrated French, poet, and valet 

de chambre to. Francis I. was born at Cahors in Querct about 


* * 


1496. He was the ſon of John Marot, ahove-men.ioned. In 
his youth he was page to ſeigneur Nicholas de Neuſwille, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate; and afterwards to princeſs Margaret, the king's 


— 


liter, and the duke of Alengon's wife. He followed the duke to 


the army in 1521, and was wounded and taken priſoner at the 
battle of Pavia. While Francis I. was Charles the Yth's pri- 
ig 8 N 


, 


Aud meditated upon the Palms,“ fa 
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Marot was i 72 at the ind on of 
ptr A accuſed de of being a th inliguio — 
epiſtle to that doctor, he aſſured him that he was orthodo 


, and 
2 had good Catholic. | "I 
— —— « point ne ſuis Linheriſte, 
Ne Zuinglien, & moins Anabaptiſte:— 
oi J ſuis de Dieu par ſons fils] roms of | 
e Nor Zuinglius nor Luther is 
Much lefs with Anabaptiſta do N 
My orthodoxy to the world is known; 
I worſhip God thro! Jeſus Chriſt iy OS 2 


Ante was releaſed, he did not venture himſelf at Paris; but 
retired to his old miſtreſs, the 3 1 Alengon, who was 
then, become queen of Navatte, by her marriage with John 
A Albert. In 1536, he obtained leave of Francis I, to return; 
but he was ſo much known for a, follower of the new opinions, 
that ſome years afterwards he was obliged to. make his 
ty Geneva. Here, if we may believe ſome 1 he = jp 
_ Very unfortunate. adventufe. © His having oo], > 
rg 
wretchedly he traniflates them lie ©, oh. him 
better . but, living i in bie load | Fire: $4. way pay. him 
iched his landlord's wife: which crime was ne with 
death at Geneva. Calvin, however, by his elt, cauſed that 
rigorous puniſhment to be changed into 4 gentler ones that of 
the whip, which was executed upon him in all the cro 3 7 2 
Bez contents himſelf with e [£], in Ke that 
could never cortect thoſe loofe habits, which he had ede 
At the court of France; and, indeed, there is great reaſon to 
Abe. thay that, Wherever he Went, he did not edi others by his 
; Be what as it will, this ſtory of t + Fhipglng is by no 
means 1 Se; it is not credible; that ſo famous a poet as 
Marot was, an and at the ſame time one ſo inch hated by thoſe of 
the Roman Catholic conitnunion, ſhould be 1 ed in all the 
. croſs-ways of a 14 city, without its being ee all over 
Europe; and Mis e account ſtands originally upon the ſingle 
teſtimony of Cayet 7 7 liv e great many years after it 
is ſald to have ha — 25 ene va, Marot went into Picd- 
mont, where he ied at Tui in 1544, in Mae ah yur 
and, as fotne ſay, very poor, * 
Mat, 1 ng to an un jon. ot the bent de 5 2 
was the poet 6 the princes, an 1811 poets uring 
| his ritne, in France. , HY agreed on all hands, not.or that 
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 MARBACEL 7. 
French poetry. had never before Fn wit the charms a 
Freak BI oo Thich, he he e it, but chat, ger) IM 
ſixteehth century, there appeared ah at could be compated 
with the happy turn, the native graces, a and br hk that wasevery ED 
where 5 throu obs his works. W 28 the judgewents 
which have been collected upon Ne 125 the French poets 
are obliged. to him for the xondeau ; and that to him the ike- 


| wiſe owe, in ſome meaſure, the modern: form of the onnet, 


and madrigal, and of ſame other of the Imaller forms of poetry. 
His works abound with indecent compoſitions, in which he fol. 
lowed. the turn of i} times, as well, as the dent of his e | 


ion and manners; for he was not only a court fy but 2 man alſo, 


as we have Fink who could never renounce. his 15 afures. 
Notwithſtanding his libertine propenſities, Marot trail _ 
ane David's Pl ms. Firſt he tranſlated thirty, which he ob 
A 10 publiſh, about 1540, and dedicated them 7 
Cork His tranſlation was cenfured by the faculty of ol 
airy) at Paris, who Kae matters ſo far as to make femon⸗ 
es and A laints to that monarch, | "he king, whid. ha 
2 : great op 4 arot on A his ad at ene 0 
with delays; teſti * ptable. this imen. was tb him; 
and 57 7 to oh Gen who nilied. Wer, after ſeveral 
renionſtrances had been m 105 to the ri the poblic atioh 0 
gehen vas e which as uſual ens in 2 Ow 
alter than the. par ca Work the 
ing oj * 0 we have al read odferved, 5 ts 0 to Ae he 
tranſlated twent mare pains, which, in e were 0 i 
with 2 other Jp . with a p ritten by Calvin. 
Some Catholics of 18 Liese the Protelidints of -. 
Geneva with war "his Ty of Ae. under a preterice {hay 
he had been ge Lg ur tery. But f ſu 
poling he. 12 * life of a poet, a ſe e obſerves, ou 5% 7 
5 more to ae his tranſlation of David's. falms,. provid, 
be a good one, from. being uſed, than the looſe life op 2 painter 
" 1 * 1 7 te binder thoſe who reverence images, from 
Sk or 3. ON 5 He works Þ ave been 1 
cle and; 2 ſeveral Wed... |, BIR 
MARRACCI Luigi, a. very 9 ian, . — 
Lucca in Tuſcany, in 1612. Aller ag iſhed his Lok Fel TA 
udies, he entered into eee n of 5 clerks of the 7 
Mother of God, and diftingui imſelf prey uh y by 5 luring 
and merit, He gh, rhetovic, for K be by 5, and pulled = 


through ſeveral: ices. of. his order. A Fa Hin- 5 
1 to; the . ap 15 5 Gele the ; 
knowledg edge of the a N RS SA wr Ch 19 

15 the G 1 k laſt „ 55 ; 


Rome, 


1 f. 2 ome at R 


Fine WS 
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We 2; on tld hoes, ere aver batt I 47. 
| feveral congregations : that/ of the "inde "expit ioo, of 
indulgences, of relics, of the *examination' of. biſhops, &. 


What he did in regard to Certain very ancient plates of lead, on 
which were ſeyeral Arabic inſcriptions, deſerves to be mentioned. 
"Theſe plates were found in Spain; and the; Spaniards attributed 
them to the apoſtle St. James and e becauſe they 
were able to-read upon them many things conformable to the 
Chriſtian faith. Marracci, having received an order from the 
Inquiſition, to examine them, judged quite o Herwiſe 0 "them, 
He found them full of Mahometa x e and, manifeſtly 
ſhewed, at the tribunal of the inquiſition, thay neither St. James, 
nor any of his-diſciples, could be the authors of them 3 but that 


they were a mere Mahometan forgery, contrived on purpoſe to 
impoſe upon the Chriſtians. ' Hence theſe tables, w * were 

KA before in the higheſt veneration, were at length proſcribed, 
y, A decree. of pope Innocent X. Pope Innocent XI. choſe 
him ſor his confeſſor, and placed great conffdence in him. 
He would have advanced him to eccleſiaſtical dignities, if 
Marracci had not oppoſed him. Marracci died at Rome in 1700, 


aged 87. ; | x | I + va rf ' . 171 Nie 
Ti He was the author. of ſeveral roductions in Italian; but the 


work, which has made him deſervedly famous all oyer 
rope, is his edition of the Alcoran in the briginal Arabic, 


with a Latin verſion, notes, and. confutation of his own. It 
was beautifully printed in 2 vols. folio, at Padua, in 1698, with 
this title: „ Alcorani textus univerſus ex cotrectioribus Arabum 
exemplaribus deſcriptus, ac ex Arabico idiomate in Latinum 
tranſlatus, oppoſitis unicuique capiti notis atque refutatione. 
Præmiſſus ef prodromus refutationem ,Alcorani 15 quatuor 

s diviſus.” The © Prodromus” had been printed at Rome, 
in 1691, Byo. This work has great merit; it ſhews prodigious 
N and an extenſive knowledge of the Arabic tongue, 
though the learned have diſcovered, as een be ex- 
wan ſeveral faults in the tranſlation. 1 


| | e notes are very 
earned, but the refutations are not always ſolid: they ſhew him 
to have been rather verſed in Mahometan writers, than (killed 
in philoſophical or rainy Fad reaſonings. The Latin ver- 
ſion of the Alcoran, by acci, with notes and'obſcrvations 
from him and others, and a 1 of the Mahotnetan religion, 

ſhed by Acineccius, at Leipſic, 


by way of inttoduction, was pu 
m4T7435, 26 op. 7G TS Want abc or 
Marracci had alſo a hand in the © Biblia ſacra Arabica, facrz 
congregationis de propaganda fide juſſu edita, ad uſum ecclefiarum 
orientalium, Romæ, 1671,“ in 3 vols. folio, About 1624, ſome 
eaſtern-prelates' beſought \pope tban VIII. to ſepd them ao 
Arabic verſion of the Bible in print, as they had bur few manu- 
ſcript copies, and thoſe neither entire nor very faithful. To = 
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90 e conſented, an ſeveral of the learned were immediat 
employed to t rapllate it. They on. met with many re 
ments, a 448 long time in ha cci was taken fir 
into it In 15 11 1 and den then, th on everal perſons had ſuc- 
cellively bee n em IO about it for 1 WY U ars, it 1 2 
not more than ha printed. At eng ement. IX. 
reſolyed to. Spiſk it; 33,4 gave orders, in 1 18 8, har new allem- 
blies ſhould be called, to diſpatch what was wanting, to ordes 
what Theets ſhould be reprinted, to make a table of errata, and 
to write a preface. The reprinting twenty-five ons th the pre- 
face, and th erkata, were committed to care of Marracci, 
who executed. them all very well; and the work came out ſoon 
iter. The Latin, Vulgate was printed over againſt the Arabic 
which was made 

e IN Carmzay pbh 4 French Ferm; 
high reputation, was born at Marſeilles in 1876, . 
"= into the, congregation, of the oratory, but diſguſted: ; 
the tod great confinement of that inſtitution, ſoon quitted it, 
and went to Paris. There he married, and practiſed for a time, 
with ſome ſucceſs, as. an advocate.  Ere long, however, we 
find him, quitting that profeſſion, as not continuing to be ad- 
vantageous ; and ſeparated from bis wife, on finding 1 
intolera 2 "He then undertook 5 85 of 4 pupils i in | 
ſeveral great Follies; for inſtance, that of the preſident des 
Maiſons, of the Scottiſh adventurer Law, and the marquis de 14 
Beaufrem nt. Some of theſe pupils did great honour to his 
care of their j rinciples and learning. Still he was not farturiate+ - 
enough to obtain, any permanent proviſion; and undertook a2 
kind of academy, which, did not ſucceed; and he was for à con- 
ſiderable time reduced to TN giving leſſons at private houſes, 
and ſubſiſting i in a ve | cred and precarious manner. At 
length, the e perſons who conducted the Encyclopedia engaged 
him to bear a-part in that great, work, to which the articles og 
the ſubje& of grammar, furniſhed by him, proved a moſt im- 
portant? acceſſion. ... They are diſtinguiſhed. by a ſound. and lu- 
minous philoſo hy, an extent of learning by no means common, 
74 preciſion in the rules, and no leſs accuracy in the application 
. 
44 had now ſtrugg led for bs 3 ga of his life Fi 1 ; 
ts e circumſtances; BE hen count de Lau wit 
his merit, and affected by his ſituation, ſettles. 7 
annuity of a thouſand livres. He died in 1756, at. the pol 
eighty, Du Marſais had been conſidered during his life 
ddl but. is ſaid to have returned to a ſenſe 20 ion be. 
fore his death, Several anecdotes were circulated reſp his. 
indifference” to religion, which materially injured his“ fortune. 
ws Was even oy that, was alles pon to educate three — | 
thets | 


„% A. 
Wers in a great fathilly, he aked the ferce WR 


they would have 1 — Na tup? A ſtory of Uttle 1 915 "ny 
| but which paſſed fuRci tyly 5 to injure him in the minds 

of many reſpectable] His difpoſit a Wis alk and equal, 
his meg clear Yr preciſe; but his matiners had a ind 
of fimp ficity which! occaſioned him to be called the Fontaine of 
: 155 — Fontenelle ſald of him, Wen de d le lus 


—_ x 


irituel, & Thomme d'eſprit ſe plus ni & Connoiſſe;” 
tis, * He 3s for 6 a ſimpleton 2 bud obs and for a 


man of genius the moſt of a fimpleton of any one 1 know.” 4; 
his own character was [o natural, fo alſo was Ne an ardent ad- 
mirer of · natute, and an enemy to all 'affeQation ;; and his 
cepts are faid to have had great effect, in ar fer thie celebrated 
a ctreſs le Couvreur that file 3 and natutal lamation, 
which made her 1 5 patheric, id raifed her repu- 
tation to ſd great a height. 
© The principal works of du Marfais are, - 1 1 Ah Explanation 
of the B of the Gallican Church, with reſpect to the 
pretenfions of the Court of Rome,” 12mo; This eſteemed 
work was undertaken by the defire of the 17 des Maiſons, 
and was not 'publifhed till aſter the death of the author. 2. 
« Explanation of a reafonable method of earning the Latin 
Inguage,” 12mo, 19722. This work, which was moſt highly 
commended by d Alembert and ons, "has become: very ſcarce 
even in France. 3. A treatiſe on 0 Boy £730, and 
1 amo, 1731. A tract much” and juftl Ante fey ke sta original 
conceptians, and en prcifin 4 4 * Le veritables 92 — 
de la eve &c. 19 29, 4to; 57 the * to an intended 
Myth % The Abridgement of Father Jouvenci's 
2 1 dif fed according to his method, 1 , 1731. 
Ce or reſisctions on the operations of the mind; a 
ry ſhort work, in which, is compreſſed almoſt the whole 110 
fy reaſoning. it was reprinted at Paris in 1764, in 1 amo, 
with the articles which he de furniffied for the Encyclopedia: 
MARSH (NAzers8s), an A mg hn Frith py pro eſ1], was 
ene from an ancient famil rn at 4 in 
Wiltſhire, in 1638. He receiv the e fe rudiments of learning 
in his native place; and, . . well futed or the univerſity; 
was Stiri, of Magdalen-halt in Oxford, i in 1 n He became 
bachelor of arts in 87 maſter in 1660, bac bor of divinity 
in 1667, doctor in 1671. In the mean time he was fade fellow 
of Exeter-coll * in 1658; afterwards chaplain to, Dr. Seth 
Ward, bith 1 and then to chancellor 1 earl of 
Clarendon, In 1673, he was appointed principal of St, Alban's- 
. 1 the duke of, ; Ormotid,.. ch tellor” * that 
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ynirerfity; but; in 1678, was temäved by Us intereſt” of Dr. 
ohn Fell with that of the duke of Ormond, then bord! - 

| eutenant of reland, to the 1 54 of provoſt of Bublin cola 

lege. He was promoted to the iſhopric of Leighlin and Ferns, 
in 1682, tranſlated to the archbiſhopric. of Caſhell, in 1996, 


thence to Dublin, in 1699, and then wo A , in 17 | 
While he over the. fee of Dublin, he built a 9 
library, filled it with a choice collection of books; having 1 


for that purpoſe t the library of Dr, Stillingfleet, late biſhop | | 
of Worceſter, to which he added his own c ion; and; to. —- 
make it the more uſeful to the public, he ſettled a 4 7 05 

iſion on a librarian and ſub-librarian, to attend it at certain 

rs. This prelate alſo endowed an alms-houſe at . 
= the reception of twelve poor cle 

of whom he aſligned a lodging, and 
wiſe rep RE y decayed | 
within his diocefe, and bought in ſeveral im * which! | 
he reſtored to the church. NEE CO e 
to Ireland wy for he gave a great number of manuſcripts in 
the Oriental 0 © diefly out of Golius's col- 
ab to "' oli n 2 This worthy prelate died 


— 2, et 3 1 and yo — ee in 
atric a to his Was a 
very — urs fo pn 2 Beſides facred and 

— he had ap himfelf. to mathematics and N 


ilofophy: he 3 in the knoSledge of es, ef | 
ly the pegs he as al wer wc in au og 2 
well as 3 uently, in the younger part 
his life, e. of wry, and inſtrumental muſic for his a 


own amu | 

"The few thini he publiſhed were, 1 „ ManadaBtio a lo. 

eam,“ written itip de Trieu: to which he added the 

eek text of Ari , and ſome tables and fehemes. With 
it he printed Gaſſendue's ſmall tract 1 demonſtratione, and 
illuſtrated with notes, Oxon. _ as . 
in uſum juventutis academic, Dublin, 1681.“ « An in- 
troduQory eſſay to the doctrine of founds, ts ſome 
propofals for the 1 improvement of acouſtics,” Preſented to the 
royal ſociety in Dublin, March 12, 1683, and publiſhed in the | 
5 ae Tranſactions [17 ” of the. "royal tety of Lon- 


4 * A change w/e | of the dioceſe of Dublin, 
8 ARSHALL- Toon) an 5 Fon lud divine, wis dorn mY 
Barkby in Leiceſterſhire, about 2029, and educated there in 
bammar learning, under the vier uf that town. Fe n en- 
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tered of Lincoln-college, Oxford, in 1640{K]3 and, about die 


fame time, being a conſtant hearer of archbilhop..Uſher's ſer. 
mons in All-hallows church in that univerſity, his affections 
were ſo wrought by that ez that he reſolyed to make 


him the pattern of his life. n. after, Oxford being garri- 


1 


ſoned upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he bore arms 


for the king at his on charge; and therefore, in 1645, hen he 
was a candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, he was ad- 
mitted to it without payin fees. Upon the approach of the 


arliamentary viſitation, he left the univerſity, went abroad, and 


| preacher to the company of Engliſh» merchants at Rot- 
- terdam and Dort. In 1661, he was. created, bachelor of divi- 
nity; and; in 1668, choſen. fellow. of his college, without his 
ſolicuation or knowledge. In 1669, While he was at Dort in 


Holland, he was made doctor of divinity at Oxford; and, in 


1672, elected rector of his college, in the room of Dr. Crew, 
promoted to the biſhopric of Oxford. He was aſterwards ap- 
| inted chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, and promoted to 

. - deanery of Glouceſter, in 1681. He died at Lincoln-college 


in 1685. By his will be gave. to the public library at Oxford 


all-ſuch of his books, whether manuſcript or printed, as were 


not then in the library, excepting ſuch only as he had not other- 


wiſe diſpoſed of, and the remaining. pot to. Lincoln-college 
library; in. which college alſo he eſtabliſhed three ſcholarſhips. 

He produced ſome writings; as, 1. ( Qbſervationes in evan- 
22 verſiones perantiquas duas, Gothicas ſcilicet- & Anglo- 
| Saxonicas, &c. Dordrecht, 1665. 2. The catechiſm ſet 
| forth in the book of Common Prayer, briefly explained by. ſhort 
2 grounded upon holy ſcripture, Oct. 1579. The ſaid 

rt notes were drawn up by him at the deſire of Dr. John 
Fell, biſhop of Oxford, to be uſed by the miniſters of his dio- 
_ cefe in catechiſing their children. 3. * An epiſtle for the 

Engliſh reader, prefixed to Dr. Thomas Hyde's tranſlation into 
the Malayan language of the four Goſpels, and the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, Oxf. 1677.” 4. He took à great deal of pains in 
completing © The Life of archbiſhop Uſher,” publiſhed by Dr. 
Richard Parr, ſometime fellow of Exeter-college, Lond, 1686. 
| Wood tells us, that he was a perſon very well verſed in books, 
a noted critic, eſpecially in the Gothic and Engliſh-Saxon 
tongues, a painful preacher, a good man and governor, and one 
every way worthy of his ſtation. in the church; and that he was 
always taken to be an honeſt and conſcientious puritan,” Dr. 
Hickes, in The Life of Mr. John Kettlewt| pi. 35 ſtyles 
dim a very eminent perſon in the learned world; and ob- 


ſerves, that. what he bas publiſhed ſhewed him to be a. grea 
[x] A O. v0, . 
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tremely 70 745 d in 


asse 7 73 


a (ls dim. alſo a moſt excellent 
| Hp „He tells us, Falte he was ex⸗ 


and in de Eaſt e l 
eſpecially — pte; — that, he was eminent, for his tri & 
piety 4 and ather valuable qualifications.,;! i, 

"MARSH (NATHANAEL),/ D..D D. a celebrated preaches 
at. the, — this century, Was lecturer, at Aldermanbyrys 
„land erte of Kentiſh-town,. in; Jan. 177 5, when, at 
the recommendation: of the prinosſs of Wales, who was A ſed. - 
with his re wag preaching, he was appointed one af the 
in ee in 117, he. was rector of the united 2 | 
St. Vedalſl St. Michael. le. 4 ee 12 Jn] Febs; 
amis conmonger-l; of Windſors.an 
lain. Theſe dates,and T . | 
is principal Publications are, The g 
1 1717, ſolio-. A Defence! of our 
5 Heer in Chun NEG yy &c. 17255 ed x (on which 
— — — b 
the e author's widow, Who was 
| of, whom was then x reQuox. of 
*» 6 7 1:47 vor ? 
— Bot 
| * har ae. man 1 
and ſent —.— 10g, to 8915 e where 
he took, in, due time; his degree in arts. 12255 26, be 
to France, and ſpent the Lare ad at Paris: in io 636 and 1627, he: 


man- 
— ir 


viſited moſh parts „and ſome; parts- 
f 8 = "> = 1629, he went 
and to.the ſiege of Boiſſeduc; and 

luſhing ti EIT | 


minds ow ordinary, 
Tet 25 wn ing bis reſidence. in London, 
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[5 for the city of Rocheſtet, in 2 recalled 
fles the Second; about which teſtored to his 
zee in chaneety, he had the heneur of Knight de codferred 
- _wpon him, and re cars after üs tflade 4'baronet, ' He died 
at Buſhy-hall in Hertfordſhire, in May a and is body was 
inter red at Cuckſtone near Rocheſter; Where he Had an eftate. 
By Elizabeth his wife, daughter of fir William Haramofd ef 
St. Alban's, in Eaſt Kent, he left two ſons; fir Ich Mafſhutn, 
of Cuckſtone, bart. and fir Robert Marſhain,” of Boh, bal, 
Ent. both of them ſtudious and learned men. | 
Sir John Mirſham was a very accompliſhed genniewin, exit 
in the knowledge of hiſtory, Chrotivlogy; and lan "He 
vbliſhed' in 1649, 4to, << ittriba chronologics'; th K is, A 
— diſſertation, wherein he ekamines ſuecinctly, 
the principal 'difficnltics which occur in the © - of the 
Old Teſtament. The greuteſt part of it whs'a | inferted 
in another work, entitled, „Cann chronicus, My i 
Ebraicus, Grecus, & diſg uiſſtiohes Lond. 16 725 folic | | 
chiefly ne and moſt obſervable i in is learned wk ir st The 


Epyptians, as is well known; mma to exceflive antiquity, and 

j framed a lift of thi iets ſties which aftounied 

to a nhumber of years ah cn S the World, 
Theſe were rejected at onee t eh 


rs, 
as fübülous, and of Fe e a fi John (4. 
ſuppoſes, that theſe dynalties were not e bur collateral; 
and; without vie ne ny, was the firſt who eürneſtly ſet about 
reducing the entire feries to the ſeriptute chronology; His at- 
tempt ned him great reputation, 100 he has veen ſpeken of 
in very high terms. Mr. Wotten repteſents him as the 4 
ho has made the Egyptian: [ties intelligible (07: that 
oe learned gentleman, ſays he, his reduced the trig — 
— into as naltow a cotnpaſs 48 ry 
of 2 ng to the Hebrew tewount, dy the help of a 
table of the Theben kings, Which he found under E $'s 
name in the Chronography of Hus. 2 by _ — 
be r. Diſtinguiſhed the fabulous/and m 1 785. 
tian hiſtory, from that which ſeetiis to e Nw f 
4. He reduced the dynaſties into Coder — reigning at 
the fame time in ſeveral parts of the — Which, as ſome 
learned men faw before, ee only way to make thoſe' anti- 
ities confiſtent with' — N till then, were con- 


led and incoherent. Stock, af ; after e : 


wo dn Vf 
Egypt, fays fr, that, , upon yon theſe js» 
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has openvd to us a proſpett of coming at an the ſuet 
ceſlion' of the kings of Egypt, and ihat in a method ſo natur 
and ea ſy, that ĩt muſt Approverirſelf to any perſoh who'etiters 
truly 0 che deſign and conduct! 6f it After wurden har. 
ing given a view ſir John s ſcheme, from the- heginhing öf 
the reigus of the kings down to his Seſoftris; 
he obſerves, that, (I the reader will take the pain Merbügbly ts 
examine it; if he will take it in pieces into all its parts; review 
the materials. of which it is formed, conſidder how they lie 18 
the authors from whom they are taken, and what mannet of col. 
lecting and diſpoſing them is made uſe” of, he will fad that 
however, in ſome —— 4 variation from our vety learneil 
author may he defenſible, yet no tolerable ſehemme ean he forme 
of the andient ian hiſtory, that is not in he main 

with him. Sir John Marſham has led us e à clear and tu 
place for the — — Egyptian king, and time of His r 
Kc. Mean while it muſt not be diſſembled, that) as Hr Job 
Marſhars's fyſtem has been followed by- ſomeß ſo it us 


ES 3 e have 
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his — — thought, . 
. == bs th 
edition of ent the ti „to 
more correct than — London, I Tn ar 
beautiful; hut we muſt net truſt title- pages; it is, 1 — 
eſtermed much more exact than that of Franeker: / Sir John 
Marſtam wrote the preface to the firſt volume of Dugdab A 
Monaſticon Anglieauum, which was printed at London, 
in 16565, in folio. He left bekind him at his death' unkirjihed, 

156 schronici liber quintus: ſive, Lanperium 

2. “ De provinciis & legionibus Romanis. 3. De ie 1 
merarla, & We ute likewiſe in ſome "meaſure bl to | 
bim for e Hiſtory of philofophy}” by His! 105 Jeartied ra 
phew, Thomas Stanley, Fi ſince that excellent wor En- 
dertaken chiefla at His 1 igation. This We are nat x 
thank in the dedication of it, to His" honoured ne 

| as he calls him Wel 
Al (Leo F=rnAnDO), an ag fachous'46 
—— well ac arme f, was deſcended from an ancient 
able walz, and born at Bologrit, in 1638. \He was educated | 
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with prodigious care, and inſtructed in all the arts and ſciences 
hy ther beſt maſters in Italy learning mathematics of Borelli, 
anatomy of Malpighi, &c. He went to Conſtantinople in 1679; 
andi as he had deſtined himſelf for the military profeſſion, he con. 
wives to take 2 view of the Ottoman forces, and made other 
ons of a like nature. He examined at the ſame time, 
a @ philo „ the Thracian Boſphorus, and its currents. He 
returned to. taly i in 1680 and, the Turks ſoon after threatening 
an itruption into Hungary, he went ta Vienna, ton offer his 
ſervice to the emperor Leopold II. which was readily. accepted, 
Diſcovering great knowledge in; fortifications and in the ſcience 
of war, he had the command of a company conſerred on him 
in — and the ſame „aſter a very ſharp action, fell un- 
into, the hands of the Tartars . He Was ſold by them 
— two Turks, with whom he ſuffered” great hardſhips; but 
at. length, conveying intelligence of his ſituation wo lis friends, 
who had believed him dead, he was redeemed, and teturned 
5 — towards the latter end of 1684. He went again into 
| was employed by the-etnperor in ſeveral military ex- 
pedlitions, and made a edlonel in 1689. A reverſe of — 
afterwards overtook him. In the, neral war which brake out 
a0, on account of the ſuceoſſion, the important 
Fee 1 gs duke, of Burgundy, Sept. 
—— —— 
J t dhe Was l 
— 252 the co ENCE Was, that count d' Arco, who: COm- 
n „Leg bis head; and Marfi i, whe was then advanced to 
bea marſhal; was ſtri of all his honours and commiſſions, 
_— his ſword. broken over him. This ſentence was exe- 
cuted on Feb. 18, following. He afterwards attempted to juſ- 
the ſurrender before the emperor; but, not being able to 
| r iſhed a memorial, the purport of which 
WAS: to. ſhew that g before the ſiege of Briſac, /it — 
repreſented and proved, * the place evuld not dais or 
any long time. 
conſolation. now. wan to — fought in” the 9 * 
there he happily knew how to find it; for it is very remarkable, 
that, amidſt all the hurry, and noiſe, and ſatigue of wat, he had 
' mage all the advantages which the moſt philoſophie man could 
have made, who had travelled purely rigs ueſt bf knowledge; 
9 1 d the * of places by an — 
' e courſe and ſwiftneſs wy riverg | ſtudied ithe fdfhis, - 
the “ the animals of each ho. made anatomical 
experiments, and dope, in ſhort, every! thing 
which a nn wm cience could do. He went to Paris, 15 after- 
Wards to Marſeilles; , whence he w * ope Clement 
12 in 1709, an — Fw jam — + Rang? Re- 
9 
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turnin fooh after to Bologna, he degan to e execute 4 deſip whidh 
he 115 deen oe a He had a prodigiouſſy 
tion of every thing ihat might contribute to the eee 
natural knowledge : inſtruments proper for aſtronomical 
chemical ex Sp plans for fortifications; models of int 
chines, &c. &c. All theſe he preſented to the ſenate of Bold 
at züthente act, dated Jan. 11, 1712; formin vgs at the" ths 
time, a body out of them, which he called“ The inſtitute of 
the arts and ſciences at Bologna. l 4 founded 2 
rinting-houſe, and furpiſhed it with the beſt types for in, 
Greeks Hebrew, and Arabic. He preſented this to the f 
nicans at Bologna, in 1728, on condition that all the writings 
of the © Inſtitute, &c.” ſhould! be printed there at prime 6ſt; 
[t was called. ** The printing ouſe of St. Thomas of at \ 
nas.” 411 111 ni 5 9 ' 
Having chaired" biz pro wiede he returned to Marſelled * 
1728, for the ſake of finiſhing ſome philoſe ical obſervations 
upon the ſea, which he had formerly begun there: but he had a 
ſtroke of an apoplexy i in 1729, vhich occaſioned the phyſicians 
to ſend him back to his native air, where he died Nov. 1, 1730. 
He was a member of the academy of ſeiences at Paris, of the 
royal ſociety at London, and of that of Montpelier. His 
writings Zed numerous and valuable, in French, ene und 
Latin, and 1225 d ſudjec ts. 
MARSO (Jacquzs),” a' French hiſtorian of: — 
credit, was born at Paris in 1647. He took the habit of a 
regular of St. Genevieve, and was ſent to regulate the cha 
Uſez, where he was afterwards made provoſt. This | 
he reſigned in favour of the abbe Poncet, who was aficrwaids 
biſhop of Angers. Some time after, he was made archdeatdnof 
Uſez, and died in that city in 1924, at the age of 78. Mar- 
follier publiſhed ſeveral; hiſtories, which are ſtill — by his 
countrymen with ſome pleaſure; the ſtyle, though oc 5 


debaſed by low and familiar exprefſ ons, being in 
ip and flowing... There uy Fe by him, 1 40 
ardinal Ximenes, in 2, vols, 12m, 1 
qe wp: reprinted... "Thc on ly. Wok found ie 755 vl 
author g1 1. 1 


his attention to ls, ag 
a, AS Amo to. + Trivate chara 6 A AY T7 
tory 4 Henry VIt, N of England, e 10 1747, 55 in, 
2 yols. I2mo, Some "conſider hy 'the m 
195 Its origi 
ce Tue f Liſe of Madame de nope Sip 1c 8 
Life of Dom Rance, abbe and reformer of La Trappe, 2vo 


author. 3. © The Hiſtory of the In 0e 
curious work, an gh ſo av fe 
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of this hiſtory. 7. “ Dialogues on man Duties of Life,” 
7775. This is rather verboſe AI. inſtructive, Life,” 
in a great degree from Eraſmus. 8... The Hiſtory of 
He de la our d' Auvergne, duke of Bouillon,“ 3 vols. 1 amo, 
much eſteemed. g. An Apology for Eraſmus, 1 amo; 
whola catholic orthodoxy the author undertakes to prove from 
paſſages i in his works. 10. A Hiſtory of Tenths, other 
temporal Goods of the Church,” 120, Paris, 1689. This is 
6 molt ſcarce, and at the ſame time the moſt curious af all 
works of rſollier. g ? 
- MARSTON (Joan), an Eogliſh dramatic author, — lived 
lathe; time: of James I. and wrote eight plays. Wood ſays [x], 
that-he was a ſtudent in Corpus- hr1 i-college, Oxford ; but 
25 he was born, or from what family deſcended is not known.“ 
e liyed in friendſhip with Ben gy 6x1 as appears by his ad- 
g io bim his“ Malecontent, a tragi· comedy, in 1604; 
— him afterwards lancing with ſome ſeverity at Jonſon, 
on account of his „ Catiline and Sejanus, in his“ iſtle” 
efixed to . Sophoniſba,” another tragedy. ** Know, ſays 
— 6c that I haye nat labauted in this poem, to ais any thing 
a8 an hiſtorian, but 10 enlarge every thing as a poet. Jo tran- 
ſcribe authors, quote authorities, and to tran e Latin proſe 
orations inze Engliſh blank verſe, hath. in this ſublet been the 
leaſt aim of my ſtudies," . Langbaine obſerves, and with 
Fen that obe, who are acquainted with ext: ea 
van doubt that he is meant ye! Md the wil compr 
the oratians-in;- Salluſk with thoſe. in 104 
provoked: 'Markon thus to cenſure. his yay is — known; 
phtitbe practice is common, aud — is truer of 1 
What. Cn, has obſery unt they are ſtill prepared 
AM 8 b r tc 8 To praiſe or w abhor us, 
— vd bare hey hare'anid panegyrie for us. 
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er printed, with the Furgery of Tipi. Flaſſel, h, at 
Faris, in 1635, 1 2mo. n ne 5 
MARTELII (Luici), 4 Wenn pe bet, both about des 
'wrote verſes ſerious aud groteſque. he former were — 
Tiſhed in 8vo, at Florence, in 1848; the latter 
Fecond volume of Poeſies à a la rnieſq ue.“ He e . 
Celebrated dramatic writer. He died i in I 1548, when he 1 he” 
more than twent) y-cight y years old. un er 

MARTELLI (Pix RO Ir or Marrztio, was 
güte of compli in verſe and proſe, which amouitit to _ 
volumes! in vo. be. Fla are ſeveral trageches 

plauded i in their time. places him i the bet e 

atian,poets. He was ſect Ln. che Las ef Beldgha,"s phe 
FN of belles. lettres i in 1 n tlie ſeventeenth _—. 

MARTENNE ee edictine of the con 
tion of St. Maur, was born in 1654, at St. Jean-de-Lo ne, in 
the dioceſe of Langes. Alvong his brethren, fo highly fa. 
mous for arduous s in literature, be was diſtipguiſned for 
* "EY laborious reſearches, pb lefs than for his eminent vir- 

The vaſt extent of his learning did not imterſere with the 
hy of his manners; any y more titan his great attachment 
dy, with- his 55 1 6 to monaſtic — inc died of 
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Litiraite deux Be ris, 1717 
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Wei 0 oy i moch ace tol the 5 
* : Y 1% ZRVF 211: 2914 1 Ga 
PaitrcvaVatrainn; 
called' Bubiera, | 
„ which is" the: kingdom- of A 
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MARTIAL: 


Situ lat 6d) Stell and Puy ine yGuii A rie 
and: ant Dee a noble Romani; atin'efteer 
for his ; COPE lit ins, that” he © 8 n his !ibray 
while he "wax yet ; 15 ng; afld the' $a Va who” reigned 
with Antonin iloſopher, Call m "his. Virgi 
which _ a high an honour as could" welt be paid to 
Nay further; , _, 33 {from1Pliny'and = 3 _ well i 
— ſeveral pa In his own writings," ours 
fs NN 1 upon him by ſome of the emperors. 
Thus Daene whom u ml be ronfeſſed he has flattered not 
2 1. ge hs we knigh 8 de him 9 the 
Jus trium liberorum, , the privileges of citizen w 
— wo 15 Hue, 9 —— „ Hat 
was ſo particulatiy henouted, many great 
and noble pa dt Fate admired him for his wit and poet it 
does not 1 he made his fortune amptg them. b 
contrary; he declares his circumſtances tp be low, when Icon - 
cerned him to ſet; 1 to the beſt advantage; and owns - 
bimſelf poor, t _— b ne an err 
an w my 2% 1 00 25 | 


Ste toto — er beer , 762 eig 
Dr nnr 0 2920099 X3. . 
\-2 0 If Tov SA: 101. yi! tag 3088 1 xl er. 
Lohe is my fortune, yet Ut quite ſo mean}; ß; 
My wars e his I' ſeen. Ae 1 hes HOT, 
works w ure ; world are rea ck 
The praiſe Tow Lan 16 we livitig E. 3, be . 
* have no. other A e ning the 
death, than what we can draw from his o writi 2 52 
are far from enabling us to ſettle it with 
ls reaſon to think that, after the death 'of Pendgs, an, his co 
and intereſt declined_at Rome; and If he had fill remaining 
among the nobles ſor ros, ſuchþ s'Plitiy, Cornelius Priſcus, 
&c. yet the 8 oil t . |; tice. wy him, and 
| 5 2967 


the emperor Traj not I. 
after he had lived in that « | th hi 
grown, as himſelf" tells us, 12 5 uu! 

f 7 11 234 qu ry 92 
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Ahe Lala climes 1s oh . Li 

| hates” Hin 
v hens We ode — _ be teck u wife, 
and had the happineſs to live with her ſeveral years. He ad- 
nies aff cotpmends her much, 0 ä 


"He . "MARTIALIS 
| x penal to e he gnjoyed 
| Bk 1 . Ne 2 85 Ph 32 : 
2 ye fortune; Or, In. the t 
= book, 17 20 1 the nog cence of TA boa and — Eons 
PR PO Ore Ae Oe © at 
| 2 1 5 50 ok T6 
4 « Movers ſunt names pes — . 
e Marcella demos preg 8 dodit.“ 
. 1131 Is 771 * 5 
Ann As years fler he had el into Spaln, he inſeribed 
his telfth book of Epigrams to Priſcus, who Rad been bis friend 
ung denicfaQorz after which! we hear no mote of him, ard 
efote it is robable that he did not long ſurvive cis pub. 
ee i eee de ee Pls leer 'abow hi 
i, wtitten to Cornelius Friſeus, who obably the ſame 
MAR to white Mint dad pl I" ewe book, we might 
_ kV able'to determine it with much exuftneſs, In this letter, 
| however, we hexe the following e of him: I hear,” 
fays/Pliny, © that Martial is dead, und am extremely grieved a 
it. He was an ingenious, agreeable, and lively' man; and if 
there was in his writitigs A great deal af wit and cenneſs, there 
was at the ſame time ingenuity: and: candqur{ T "Upon 
his leaving Rome; I gave him ſomething 8 iÞg the 


expences of Agen Lon og and I did this painly he regard 
and fin EL had. for him, and partly for the 1500 he com- 
ed upon me. — Nou 1 Ee W rele 
— to the 22 only 1. them; 
and if you lil f M he We 
He ade 1 5 1 10 5 e 
viſt, to e e on the ſqujline -hj u t with 
res Inble: © nnn n? T of ON 3 wok 
my ons e. 1 
n 75 e 1 * 
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Wr more to give. Though what 
n glory, honour, and eternity? But, 


blen be bel 
may be 258 k poems will not de immortal: pet 


not, 1 u muſt allow, that he wrote them as if they would,” 


ned to this poet, as it has to man others, that 
Fs who ag criticized bis writing s have Wen him in two. 
oppoſite characters. The genius of Martial, ſay his admirers, 
was extenſive and lively; no ſubjeQ came 4mifk to him, and he 
was — my capable, had the taſte of the times he lived in 
raged it, of keeping u the ſpirit of epigrammatic poetry, 
without the poor helps of falſe wit and obſcenity; * He was a 
pleaſant wit poet,“ ſays Turnebus; © how he came to be called 
a buffoon I know not; but let men fay what they pleaſe, his 
epigrams are written with a great deal of elegance.” ( The 
roperties, of an epigram,” ſays Scaliger, are brevity and 
e This laſt quality Catullus did not always arrive at; 
but the moſt acute Martial never failed. Many of his epigrams,” 
continues he, . Je 490P his ſtyle is pure and exact, and 
proper for that ariety of matter which he treated; and 
though,” Fc or ee ill-natured critics have charged. 
him with ebe ug ihe Spaniſh. dialect, yet he deſerves 
all the honour, that, Fs 1 pad | him for his le nce in the 
Har now 


Latin tongue. adyerſaries. e is, ſays 
Muretus, o if « compared with Catullus, an ay ſaucy ello, 
a mere droll.” 4 ee, Kr never pleaſed 
any but. alles. His epigrams,” ſays. Raphael Volaterranus 


« are not fit to be read; they, contain neither elegance nor ma- 
rality :” and d Naugerius, to expreſs his cantempt of him, uſed 
every year, upon Catullus's birth-day, to burn a certain number 
of Martial's nooks i which he ſacrificed,” as he faid, 75 the 
memory of that poet. * "Notwithſtanding "theſe ceoſures, tie has 
xenerally bez n 1 8 at the head of his order; that 1 is, he has cm, 
allowed to Wy all thoſe who have attempted the pointed epigram, - 
whether ancient or e What Vollius er has ſai 

him js very t viz, „ that while he reproved vice, he 1 5 5 
it; and that, if he can be ſu poſed. to have done good by the 
wit and elegance of on of rica ms, he has done infinitely 
more miſchief by the few that are obſcene.” 

MARTIAL 12 AUVERGNE), a French x ct of the fifteenth 
century, was Procurator in parliament, Nats of the cha- 
ele at Pad, wh wh ere al 50 he Was bern; ind. died in 1 508, 5 
garded as one af the m oft pleabing men and caly., Wige of his 
iſe He wrote, 1. 0 Arręis Nabu. ve-cauſes; the ay" 

8 wk mw taken Fig * Ne ours of A i 

ndled wi reat. I elo ence. The igtrod 
and the cloſe ave in oh the. reſt i FRG roſe. 1.“ Visiles de 5 
mort du Roi,” an hi Morte pbem on the a0 & Charts 
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in Wee in the form of the 'Roiith UM „entitled Vigils, 
wy es: the misforturies and the glorious aQs of his Nero; 1 
ſz his cube love of virtue and hatred of” ice, | 
« L'Amant rendu du Cordelier de Pobſcrvance d'Amour ;” a poem 
34 ſtanzas, re the extraVagances produced by the pal. 
d. . love. 4. f* Devotes louanges a la Vierge Marie,” in 
yo, an hiſtorical poem on the life of the Virgin Mary. A e 
Ee in bad verſe, filled with the fables which were at that time 


MARTIANAY (Jzax),. a BenediQtine monk, who diſtin- 
Hikes, himſelf by an edition of St. Jerome, was born at 
t. Sever, a Village in Gaſcony, in 1647. He entered into 
the congregation of St. Maur, at twenty d of age; and 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages. He read leQtures upon the 'Holy Scriptures in 
ſeveral monaſteries, at Arles, at Avi non, at Bourdeaux: in 
the laſt of which Places, he accidental ally met with father Pez- 
ron's book, called; The anti yit of time reseſtabliſhed;“ 
1 L'Antiquite du teinps retablie. The authority of the He- 
brew text, and the chronology of the Vulgate, being attacked 
in this work, Martiana reſolved to defend them; and did fo in 
two or three pieces, ubliſhed ag inſt Pezron and Iſaac Voſſius, 
who maintained the ſuagint erſion. This monk died of an 
plexy in 1717 Ar having ſpent” fifty' years in an exact 
opo ſervance of Hide. duti ies bels ing to his order, and writing 
Lede than 455 Works. What renders him pr y de- 


ing of regard, is his edition of the works of St. Jerome, in 
5, vols. folio; 3 the firſt of which was publiſhed at Paris in 1693, 
the ſecond. in 5 In his notes on theſe two volumes, be 
cxitici zed ſeveral ſearned men, as well Papiſts as | as Proteſtants, 
with much ſeverity, and even contumely ; Which provoked Le 
erc, who'was one of them, to examine the merits of this 
edition and of the editor. This he did in a volume publiſhed in 
1 zm, at Amſterdam, in 1400, with this title, *« Quxſtiones 
Hieronymianz, 1 in quibus expenditur Hieronymi nupeta editio 
Partſipa, &c.“ in Which he ſhews, that 'Martianay, notwith- 
ftanding the indecent 'petulanees he had exerciſed towards other 
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critics, had none of the requiſites to "qualify him f 5 an editor 1 
of St. Jerome; that he had not a competent {kill either in the ; 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Yhiguages, © or in the ancient inter. 0 
preters of Scripture, or in profane authors, or in the' ſcience of 6 
manuſeripts, for this work. Martianay put out the thirt volume F 
in 1704, the fourth in 1 705% ab, ns fifth in 1 1786 and Le N 
Clerc publiſhed, i in the 4 Is tome wr; his © 2 h; 
coltec,“ ſome prett .Copious Telfarks! upon thefe three 

N which Fond the” Judgement 13 had paſſed Fan S 
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two firſts. Nevertheleſs, for want, of another, Martianay's edi- 
tion. of; continues:to-be thought the beſt, {+ 1154/4 i 
MARTIGNAC (Srarutn Ala, ſieur de), ſeems io be 
one of the fitſt French writers, who practiſed the plan, ſo little 
approved in England, of tranſlating the aneient claſlical- poets 
into proſe. He gave, in this way, verſions of, I. Terence. 
2. Horace. 3. Juvenal and Perſius. 4. Virgil. 5. Ovid, 
entire, in 9 vols. 1am. Theſe tranſlations are in general clear 
and exact, but want elegance, and gy This labo-- 
rious/ writer publiſhed alſo lives of the archbiſhops, &. of 
— of the 17th century, in 4to. He died in 1098, at the 
le A iin enen ant ton ff un ali en lich 
MART. IN (Davin), a. Proteſtant divine; was born at Revel 
in Languedoc, in 1639, but ſettled in Holland, after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. He was at once a ggod theolo-- 
gian, and a good philoſopher, in both of which he gave lectures 
at Utrecht, When he was ſettled as a paſtor in that eity. Though 
he was much abſent from France, he retained; a critical and 
accurate knowledge of its lan „and hen the French. aca- 
demy announced the ſecond edition of their dictionary, he tranſ- 
mitted to them ſome remarks, which were received with applauſe. 
He died at Utrecht, of a violent fever, in 1721. He: Was uni- 
vyerſally regretted in that place, from his probity, modeſty, and 
ſweetneſs of character; his heart was affectionate and compaſ- 
fionate, and he delighted in doing good offices without being 
ſolieited, and without exacting even gratitude in return. He 
publiſhed, 1. 4% A; Hiſtory of the, Old and New Teſtzment, 
in 2 vols. folio, printed at Amſterdam in 170), with 424 fine 
plates. It is often called Mortier's Bible, from the name of 
the printer; and the early impreſſions are . by, the 
abſence, of little defect in the laſt plate, which aroſe from a 
ſracdure of the plate after a fe had been taken. 2. Eight 
Sermons, in 8vo, 1708. 3. A treatiſe on natural Religion,“ 
8v0, 1713. 4. An Explanation of the 110th Pſalm, againſt 
John Maſſon, vo, 1715. 5. Two: Diſſertations, one in 
defence of the authenticity of the controverted textʒ 1 John v. 7. 
the other in favour of the paſſage of Joſephus, in which, Chriſt. 
is mentioned, Vo, 1/7225: 6.4% A Bible with ſhart notes,” 
Amſterdam, 170), in a. vols. folio. 7. A treatiſe on revealed 
the ſacred, books; reprinted at Amſterdam, in. 173, in 2 vols. 
bro. This uſeful and judicious work has, been tranſlated inte 
Engliſm. Martin wrote with eaſe, but not with a;facility,.of 
s; but his talents; were conſiderable, his memory good, and 
18 nent ſauntl s.. roi! 1; wet oftwt ng bas abvor 
MARTIN Dom Jacqus), a learned Benedictine © the 
congregation of St. Maur, was born at Tanjaux in Upper 
. Languedoc, 
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Languedoc, in 1694, and became a Benedictine in i) og. After 
having taught the learned languages in his native province, he 
removed to the capital in 1727. He was there regarded as a 
man of a ſingular and violent temper; rather whimſical as a 
ſcholar, and not always ſufficiently prudent or modeſt as 2 
writer; yet he was one of the ableſt authors produced by the 
congregation of St. Maur; and would have been excellent, had 
he met with any judicious friend to correct the ſallies of his too 
active imagination. His latter years were much embittered by 
the gravel-and the gout, under the torments of which complaints 
he ſuffered, with great piety, a kind of lingering death, which 
did not diſmiſs him from his ſufferings till 1951, When he was 
in his ſeventieth year. He wrote, 1. (A treatiſe on the Reli- 
gion of the ancient Gauls, 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1727. This book 
is much eſteemed for the curious and learned es of the 
author; but contains ſome uncommon opinions which have not 
been generally adopted by bis readers. One point which be 
28 labours, is to derive the religion of the ancient 
is from that of the patriarchs. This fubje& has been more 
ſuccefsfully handled lately by Mr. Maurice, with the aid of 
oriental knowledge. 2. * Hiſtory of the Gauls, &c; from their 
origin to the foundation of the French Monarchy,“ 2 vols. 4to, 
F754, continued and publiſhed by his nephew de Brezillac, and 
much eſteemed. 3. An Exphcation of ſeveral difficult texts 
of Scripture,” Parts, 1730, 2 vols. 4to, The ire," the"inge- 
nuity, and the preſumption of the author are ſufficiently man 
in this book; which would be much more valuable if deprived 
of ſeveral diſcuſſions and citations about trifles, and ſome points 
by no means ſuited to a book of divinity. _ 4. * An Explanation 
of ancient Monuments, &c. with an Examination of an edition 
- of St. Jerom, and a treatiſe on judicial Aſtrology, Patis, 1730, 
4. Beſides x vaſt ſcope of erudition, this book is adotned by 
many lively traits, and a very animated ſtyls. 5. A Project 
for e eee. Library, containing much learning, and 
many miſplaced wittieiſms. 6. * A tranſlation of the Confel- 
ſions of St. Auguſtin, which is exact, and is accompanied 
with judicious gs. lee 
MARTIN (Thomas), was born at Thetford, in the ſchool- 
houſe in St. Mary's pariſh (the oul Fr pr of thattown 
in Suffolk), March 5 1697 ſv}. His | nd Ather, William, was 
rector of Stanton St. John in Suffolk, where he was buried in 2707. 
His father William was rectof of Great Livermers, und of St. 
Mary's in Thetford, both in the fame coutity. He mötried Tl. 
beth, only daughter of Mr. Thomas Burrough, of Bury St. Ed- 
monds, and aunt to the late fir James Burrough, miſter of Calus- 
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9898 aged yr; aud Gas buried i in 
Livefmere ch Where his fon Temas, not long before his 
death, ——— for him, and his möther, and their 
children, who — _ * Js 6xcept: hanſelf, now. 
God's permi ffn grave.“ Themas was the 


mb 


benth of — ry, His 8 66! educatiön Was probably at 


Thetford. In 1) x5 he had been fome time clerk 1o his brotſtet 
Robert, why priced as dn attorney there; but It appear by 
ſome objecten to that eruploymem in his on hand>writi in 
that Year; that he was very ubeaſy and diffätisfied with thut 
of life. '' As theſe give ds ile ſtats of His mind, and th bent Gf 
his inelination at that early period, and may belnefe ste fei 
his fucce ding unſettled tart ad tht application 26 hivduſipeſs 
they may be worth preſerving in his owh words. 
ve rio = Firſt, my mind und — 416 Whol 
to Cambridge, having altcudy found by eNfetience that I cui 
never” ſettle to Itty prẽſem 7 — 2. L. was 1 
ſighed for O bet, and 1 delle ve um the © 
inſtatice an the wekid thut — wwerittofchool ſo 40g 40 be a 1: 
er's clerk. 3 L always wiſhed thut 1 might teat tierte ber 
tired life, __ = never happen if I be an arme Sat on 
the eogttury; I mult have the eure and conter of ſo f 
buſifieſs: . tris" own, Sc. . If Ide a lawyer, 8 
will af the dend cn never be fatditis vit, of tny er Ele 
zabeth, Whe leſt 2 61; w enter me at college; ah aunt Burt 
rough, tö WhSm I have promiſed fat her earneft-requeſt} Mut f 
never would be — 5 — my brother himfelf hat promiſcd 
her I never ſhould. 5. It Was mow counted ruifiatron Tor 
young perſens to be drought m_ at home, and I'm ſure there's 
no worſe town under the or breeding or converſation thati 
this. 6. Though 1 ſhould ſerve: my welds but Wit my bros 
ther 1 ſhould” never ſaney the ſtudy of the law, Raving got a 
alte cf u Moe Weste ad Meafant Nady,” 'Quevrcoxs.” But 
perhaps theſs;queſtiviis may be alked me, to which I ſhall an- 
ſwer us foHows: Why I came to my brother m alle and —— 
abſented” myſelf thus from ſchool?-"''Qriwhy I have 
ſpoke my Hind before this time? AngweRs.' E Though hc re 
with my brother, it was none of my defire Gag e cone 
felled an ayetſion to his employment)! bur was ahföſt forced % 
it by the 1 of 2 great many, ringing it Lb ears that 
this was the Fainfulleſt employment,” Bec. 'T have 
lot ſome tire in Tchool. learning, I. have ad e | 
hiſtory, porty, &c. which might have taken up us much time 
at Cambridge dg had 1 kept at fohool. 3; | have Rog: hos obs | 
ſhinking-continuabuſe-might have made it caly 3-but e 
ger F dy, de works 141 it. 
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biw. He 0 March 7 17 1d 5 Was badet. with, others of 
bis family, i — by ae: — where no epitaph as yet 
records the of that . w has ſo induſtriguſly preſerved 


— of of ah hou Mr. Ives had promiſed hus. friends 
erect ia. roonument, for him, and Wee 
e 2 plan inſcription for it. 16s dt 


xtinꝰs deſire was) not only to be eſteemed, bs. to be 

— —— diſtinguiſhed by the name of, „ Honeſt Tom Martin 
— Palgr er)” a an ambition in which his ,acquaintance ſaw 
on not io gratify, him; and we hayr obſerred With plea- 
fore ſeveral krokes of moral, ſentiment ſcattered; about his rough 
church notes: Theſe were the genuine effuſions! of his heart, 


not defigned, for the pu lis! e, and therefore mark his real 
lr pry in that reſ ad he deſired the 


a 

ſe and, prudent, his. inattemtion to hig buſmeſs, — contempt 
— improper uſe of money, and his fondneſs for, mixed and feſtive | 
company, * have debarred him, as the father of a nume- 
rous family, of that pretenſion. As an antiquary, he was moſt 
Kilful and indefatigable; and when he - was «ppl ed as an 
attorney —＋ ogiſt, be; was, — nls element. He had the 
bappiell, uſt of his pen, copying, as w e e dil- 

paich and exactneſs, the di 2 Era, 
— tricking arms, ſeals, &c. with great, mess. 1 lis taſte 
for ancient ore. ſeews, ta have, polleſſed him. from his caulieſt to 


taht 4718. ttt at i ant yiight 3974 0 Gilead will 

3 ne have prefaged .. When dea dall be op. menta! kun 
he might want 8 een e e Or is the ald, _— 
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his lateſt days. He dated all the ſcraps of paper on which he 
made his church notes, &c. Some of theſe begin as eatly as 
1721, and end but the autümn before his death, when he {till 
wrote, an excellent hand; but he certainly began his collections 
eyen before the firſt mentioned period, for he appears among 

the contributors o Mr. Le Neve's © Monumenta Anglicana, 
printed in 1719 [z]. The latter part of his life was beſtowed 


on the“ Hiſtory” of © his native town of Thetford [A].“ * 


His collection of antiquities,” particularly of ſuch as relate to 
before, or will be hereafter, in the poſſeſſion of an individual; 
their N m1 have enriched ſeveral private libraries; and, 
from the liberal "ſpirit of communication that diſtinguiſhes the 
preſent age, would undoubtedly be acceſſible to any gentleman 
whoſe time ſhould enable, and inclination induce him, to arrange 
and give em to the publie 7. 

MARTIN (Bzxjamin), a name here mentioned, rather to 


Suffolk, was very conſiderable, greater than probably ever were 


y * * 
N 


lament the want of materials for a life of him, than to give 


ee e e. and became one of the moſt celebrated 
mathemantcians opticians of the age. After publiſhing'a 


variety of ingenious treatiſes, and particularly a ſcientific 


« Magazine” under his own name, and carrying on for many 
years a very extenſive trade as an optician and globe: maker, in 
Fleet- ſtreet, the growing infirmities of age compelled him to 
withdraw from the active part of buſineſs. Truſting too fatally 
to what he thought the integrity of others, he unfortünately, 


[z] All che eld deedt and archives of | chaſed the farne year by Mr. Thomas Hunt, 
Eton- college were many years ago digefled bookſeller at Harleſton. Of him Mr. 
and indeted by Mr. Martin. Gough bought the manuſcript, with the - 


[4] The abilities of Mr. Thomas Mar- undigeſted materials, copy-right, and plates. 
tin, and the apportunities he derived from The firſt of theſe required 4 general re- 
the collections of Peter Le Neve, eſq; viſal, which it received from the great dili- 
Norroy king at arms, render it unneceſſary gence and abilities of Mr. Gough. _ 
to enlarge on this, which Mr. Blomefi 
thirty years before this publication encou- poſe of many of his books, with his MS. 


taged the public to expect from bis. hands. notes on them, to Mr. T. Payne, in bis 


The materials being left without the laſt life-time, 1769. A catalogue of bis li- 
finiſhing at Mri Martin's death, were pur- brary was printed after his death at Lynn, 
chaſed by Mr. John Worth, chemiſt, of in o, 19} be es of diſpoſing of the 
Diſs, F. S. A. Who entertained thoughts of whole at once. Mr. Worth, <hemiſt, at 
giving them to the public, and circulated Diſs, F. S. A. purchaſi reſt, with all 
propoſals, dated July 1, 1774, for print- his other collections, for sel. The printed 
ing them by ſublcription. Ae the en- books he immediately fold to Booth and 
inet pe OE catalog he pictures. and 
printed fixe Theets of the Work, ang; en» in 2 gue, 1273. 1 iQtures. anc 

graved four plates, This ſecond ehrt was leſſer curiohities Mr. Worth fold by zudtion - 
blaſted by tlie inanaiture' death of Mr. at Diſs; part of his MSS. in London, in 


Worth,. 27753, who dyiog\infolvent; bis Aptil, 1773, by Mr. Samuel Paker; and 


library, including what he had reſex 


ved of by;a ſecond fale there, in May, / 1774, - 
the immenſe  colle&ions of Le Neve and MSS. ſcarce books, deeds, 8 LN, q 
Martin at their diſperfien on the death of trees, drawings, prints, coins, and curi- 
the latter, being ſold with his other effects dſitie. Ws 

for the benefit of his creditors, was pur- 
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efleld, - Ma e im to diſ- . 


n Pas. e Berry of Norwich, ho diſpoſed of them 
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though. with a capital more than ſufficient. to pay alt his i debts, 

e a bankrupt. The unhappy old many in a moment of 
deſperation from this unexpected ſtroke, attempted to deſtr 
himſelf; and the wound, though not immediately mortal, hal. 
tened. his death, which happened Feb. % 1782, in his 78th 
year. He * a valuable collection of foſſils and curioſities of 
almoſt every ſpecies; which, after his death; were almoſt given 
away b pune auction. 

Mak INI (RavmoxD), a Dominican friar, and great 
orientaliſt, who ouriſhed in the thirteenth, century. He was 
born at Sobirats in Catalonia; and was one of thoſe of his 
order, who were appointed, at a general chapter held at Toledo 
in.1250,. to. ſtudy Hebrew and Arabic, in order to-confute. the 

ws and Mahometans. The. occaſion of it was this: Raymond 

: Pennafort, general of the order, having a long tee to purge 
Spain of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, with which it was in- 
fected, progured: an order, from this chapter, that the religious 
df his a Pre ociety ſhould a 7. . to the ſtudy of Hebrew 
and Arabic. This taſk ſed on Martini amo __ others; 
— he obtained a penſion of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, 
or ſuch. as ſhould f ſtudy. thoſe — es, on purpoſe that they 
ht. be able to exert themſelves in the converſion of infidels. 


This was the reaſon of Martini's applying himſelf to thoſe 


ſtudies, which he did with great ſucceſs; and, having ſufficiently 
8 himſelf to read the works of the rabbins, they fur- 
ed him with ſuch arguments, as enabled him to fight the 
Jews with their own weapons. This appears from his © Pugio 
fidei,” which was Gniſhed, as we learn from himſelf, in 1278, 
though the firſt publication of it at Paris was not "till 165 [, 
ere were ſeveral perſons who contributeg, to that edition. M. 
Boſquet, who died biſhop of * met with the manu- 
ſeript, while he was with great ardour examining all the cor- 
ners of the library of the — de Foix at Loulouſe, about 
1629, read it; and, after c copying ſome things out of it, 
ve it to James Spicghel, a learned German, and his preceptor 
25 the Hebrew ton Spieghel adviſed Mauſſac to publiſh it; 
who, though ver p to do it by himſelf, had however for an 
aſſiſtant - fe Vaiſin, ſon of a — in the parliament at 
Bourdeaux, bs took upon him the greateſt part of the. taſk. 
Thomas Tarczanother general of the Dominicans, was very earneſt 
on the promoters of this edition; and, not ſatisfied 
folicting chord letters equally importunate and obliging, 
gave 4 — that t 5; Gould be provided with all the manu- 
ſcripts of the Pugio fidei” that pai, be recovered. In ſhort, 
the Dominican order intereſted themſelves ſo en in it, chat 
they bore * a ys of the impreſſions _— 
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Some aſſert, that Martini wrote another bock, entitled, « Ca- 
piſtrum Judzorum,” and alſo “ A Confutation of the Alcoran;“ 
and that a copy of the . Pugio fidei,” written by his o-] ñ 
hand in Latin and Hebrew, was preſerved at Naples in the con- 
vent of St. Dominic. The great knowledge which he has diſ- 
covered of the books and opinions of the Jews, has made ſome 
imagine, 177 he was of that religion; “ but this, ſays Bay le, 
« js a miſtake,” | 5 
MARTINI MA Tx), a Jefuit, born at Trent, who refided 
many years as a miſſionary in China, and there compiled ſeveral 
curious works on the hi ry and geography of that country. He 
returned to Europe in 165r, and publiſhed 4 deſcription of 
China, with an exa& map of that empire, and fifteen ſeparate 


* 


Ituſtrata,” already mentioned, in folio, Amfterdam, 1649. | 
This was the beſt account of China, before that of du Halde. 
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Iſabella, the widgw. of his patron, connected himſelf with the 
emperor, through whoſe intereſt he was made a cardinal by pope 
Julius III. He was before biſhop of Great Waradin. But 
about the year 1551, he was ſuſpected by the ſame emperor of 
plotting, againſt him with the Turks; and under that ſuſpicion 
was murdered, by order of the emperor, in his caſtle of Vints. 
Various authors give different characters of this miniſter; but it 
is aſſerted by Iſthuanfius, who wrote de rebus Pannonicis,” 
and is eſteemed an author of great veracity, that he was a great 
miniſter, and a churchman of pure manners, and honeſt zeal. 
If he really plotted againſt 'Ferdinand, with ,whom he was ſo 
Rrongly connected at the time, he cannot eaſily be defended in 
that inſtance, but {till leſs can the emperor be defended for re- 
moving him by the baſe means of aſſaſſination. 1 5 
MARTYR (Pers), a very diſtinguiſhed divine, was born 
at Florence in 1500 [D]. His family name was Vermilius; but 
his parents gave him that of Martyr, from one Peter a martyr, 
- whoſe church happened to fland near their houſe. The firſt 
_ rudiments of literature he received from his mother, who was 
a very ingenious lady; and uſed, as it is ſaid, to read Terence 


to him in the original. When he was grown up, he became a 


regular Wop, © opp the monaſtery of Fieſoli; and, after three 
years ſtay there, was, ſent to the univerſity of Padua, to ſtudy 
philoſophy and the Greek language. At twenty-ſix, he was made 
a public preacher; and he 8 firſt at Brixia, in the church 
of Afra, then at Rome, Venice, Mantua, and other cities of 
Italy. He read lectures of philoſophy and divinity in his college, 
and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew tongue, the know- 
ledge of which he attained by the aſſiſtance of a perſon named 
IIaac, a Jewiſh phyſician. Afterwards, he was made governor 
of St. Peter's at the altar in Naples; and he became acquainted 
with the writings of Zuinglius and Bucer, which led him to 
entertain a good opinion of Proteſtantiſm. But his conyerſation 
with Valdes, a Spaniſh lawyer, ſo confirmed him in it, that 
he made no ſcruple to preach it at Rome i to many 
perſons of quality; nay, he would even do it publicly. Thus 
when he came to 1 Cor. iii. 13. he boldly affirmed, that place 
not to be meant of purgatory ; © becauſe,” ſaid he, * the fire 
there ſpoken of is ſuch a fire, as both good and bad muſt pals 
through; and the fire ſhall try every man's work of what fort 
it is. And this,” ſays a certain writer [x], t ſcerning to 
ſhake a main pillar of PUrgatory, the pope's furnace, the fire 

whereof, like the philoſopher's ſtone, melteth all his leaden 
bulls into pure gold; ſome of his under chemiſts, like; Deme- 


Le] Melchior Adam, in vita P. M. [z] Lives of modern Divines, by Fuller. 
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trius and the eraftſinen, began to beſtir themſelves, and cauſed 
He went afterwards to Lucca, where he was made ſuperior to 
a houſe of his own order; and there he lived with Tremellius 


* 


and Zanchius, whom he is ſaid to haye converted. But, finding 


himſelf in danger here alſo, he left the city ſecretly, and tra- 
velled to Piſa ; whence, by letters to cardinal Pole, and to the 
ſociety of Lucca, he fully explained the reaſons of his depar- 
ture. Then coming to Florence, but making no long ſtay 
there, he ſet forward for Germany; and, paſſing the Alps, went 
to Zurich with Ochinus, who had been one of the moſt cele- 
brated preachers of Italy, but had now forſaken his former ſu- 

rſtitions. From Zurich he went to Baſil; and thence, by 
Bucer's means, was brought to Straſburg. Here he married A 
young nun that had left her convent, who lived with, him eight 
years, and died at Oxford. M. Adam relates, in his“ Life 
of Peter Martyr,” that the body of this_lady was afterwards, 
in queen Mary's days, inhumanly dug up by the order of. CAr- 


dinal Pole, and buried in a 14 and the reaſon iyen for 


ſo unnatural a proceeding was, becauſe the remains of a noto- 
. TH TH |; $4 L 4 . . i # $5 03 $92? ED os 3”. 19% 2 
rious heretic could not, without a moſt horrible profanation, be 
ſuffered to lie ſo near, as it ſeems they did, to the remains of a 
. ia». . TRE. TS $03 404 325: Lats Ooh . 1 
ſaint called Frideſuida. But the true reaſop, adds the BY. 
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grapher, de was a motive of reſentment, which ardinal Pole 
had conceived, againſt Peter, Martyr, . The; cafdioal. had” for-. ; 


merly been his moſt intimate friend, and even continued to ap- 
b after Martyr had expreſſed his diſguſt at the HS an 
u 


92 121 . b % * Tz 2 35.3 , 
perſtitions of Rome; but when Martyr left Italy he. ecame 
his moſt inveterate enemy, and exerciſed, that in F 0 and. 


4 - 


even ay fe ori the wife, which it was not in his power, 


to ſhew to 
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throne, ſhe was removed again by the order of the biſhops, 
and ſolemnly interred in the moſt honourable part of the church. 
Nay more; to prevent the Papiſts from treating her again in the 
ſame opprobrious manner, if perchance they ſhould have it in, 

» . , * N . 1 ni ©; N Tin 
their power, her bones were promiſcuouſſy confounded with the 


guiſh'therg from each. / os ak 
But to proceed, After Peter Martyr had ſpent. five years at 
Straſburg, - he was, through the management of archbiſhop. 


. 


< 
CA 


bones of ſaint Frideſuida, ſo that it was not poſſible to diſtin- 


Cranmer, ſent for 10 England by Edward VI: who made him 
profeſſor of ,divinity at Oxford in 1549. , Here he read lectures, 

ven th, Popiſh party, from the fame of his learning, 
reſorted : and though they had, much envyin And heart-bürnipg 
about him, as may eaſily be imagined, yet t ey bore pod 85 


to which even the 


dice tilt he came to handle the doctrine of the 
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e huſhand. "When queen Elizabeth came to the, 


40. hs Lord's 
upper. Then they began to break forth into outrages, to 
ä HEH U3 diſturb 
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diſturb him in his lectures, to fix up malicious and. ſcandalau 

ſchedules againſt him, and to c menge Aan diſputes; which 
challenges he did not diſdain to accept, but diſputed, firſt pri- 
vately in the vice-chancellor's lodge, and afterwards in public, 
before. his majeſty's commiſſioners, deputed for that- purpoſe. 
At length, however, they ſtirred up the ſeditious multitude 
againſt* him ſo ſucceſsfully, that be was obliged to retire w 
London, till the tumult was ſuppreſſed; and then 2 


" 


again was, for his better ſecurity, made by the king canon of 


riſt-chyrch. Here he continued till queen Mary came to 


the throne; when, being forced to fly, he paſſed unknown 
and undiſcovered through Brabant, and other Popiſh territories, 
to Straſburg; though it is ſaid, that he was way-laid both here 
and abroad: Theyce he went to Zurich, upon an honourable 
invitation from the magiſtrates of that place, to be their divi- 
pity, profeſſor; and was accompanied thither by Jewel, after- 
wards biſhop of Saliſbury, who was then an exile in thoſe parts. 
Here he lived ſeven 5 in high eſteem with the inhabitants of 
the place, and in great friendſhip with Pullinger, and other 
per rg Vw He was afterwards invited to Geneva, to be 
Paſtor of the Italian church there; and in queen Elizabeth's 
ion, when Proteſtantiſm was re-eſtabliſhed in England, biſhop 
Jewel laboured to bring him back thither;'but in vain; he con- 
Apuech at Zurich to the time of bk death, which happengd ig 
1562, in his 63d year. The year before he died, however, he 
was prevailed upon by letters from the quęen- mother of France 
He king of Narazre, the prince of Conde, and. other peers of 


WE, who was recommended to him from the Halian church at 
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ere and indefatigable in promoting a refarmatiop in the church; 
yet hi - kon © ger e better of his Judge 


ry, wry, got, Huge tg pere af dice eee 


9 1 expreſſions ever to eſcape him. But his pains and in- 
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Papiſis; he wrote a great many books againſt them, none of 
which raiſed his reputation higher, than his © Defence of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Lord's Supper,” againſt biſhap Gar. 
diner. He wrote alſo ſeveral tracts of divinity, and commen- 
taries on many books of Scripture; for all which he was as 
much ho ng by one party, as he was condemned by the 
other. a commentator upon Scripture, he fell under the 
cognizance of father Simon [y]; whoſe criticiſm upon him we 
will here tranfcribe, becauſe it may ſerve to ſhew, what opinion 
was entertained of him by thoſe of the Romiſh communion, 
who had any knowledge mixed with their zeal. © Peter Mar- 
tyr, a Florentine, who was called into England at the begin- 
ning of the Reformation under Edward the Sixth, and who 
afterwards taught the Holy Scriptures at Zurich, has alſo made,” 
ſays that eminent critic, © ſeveral commentaries upon the hiſ- 
torical books of the Bible, which can be of no great uſe fox 
underſtanding the literal” ſenſe; becauſe they are full of com- 
mon-places and queſtions, which he draws from the words of 
his text. It is probable that, as he was a florid man, he fol- 
lowed this method, ta ſhew both his learning and his eloquence; 
whereas, if he had only kept cloſe to his text, he would not 
have had the opportunity of ſpeaking ſo much, or of reſolving 
ſo many curious queſtions, as he has ſtarted in his Commen- 
taries, and afterwards falls a-railing. Thus, in the beginning 
of his Commentary on the book of Judges, ſpeaking of Ado- 
nibezek, who had cut off the hands and feet of ſeventy of his 
neighbouring kings, after having obſerved, that at that time 
7 city had a king, he runs out upon the ambition of our 
preſent princes, whoſe chief care is, ſays he, to increaſe the 
number of their ſubjects. Tanta hodie monarchæ flagrant 
ambitione, ut non quot poſſit regere provideant, ſed id unic 
ſpectent ut quamplurimos regant;' that is, the Kings of © 
times are ſo very ambitious, that they never conſider what num 
ber of ſubjeQs they are able to govern, but are only intent upon 
increaſing that number. The ſame reflection he afterwards 
applies to biſhops, who, he ſays, ſtick at no means whatever tg 
raiſe themſelves to large and extended fees; from which they 
accumulate vaſt riches and poſſeſſions, although they never viſit 
them. Epiſcopi omnibus modis id ambiunt, ut diocefes ha- 
beant quam ampliſſimas, a quibus, licet nunquam eas iuſpi- 
ciant, uberrimos fructus capiunt,' In a word, the Cominen+ 
taries of Peter Martyr upon the Bible are full of long digreſ; 
ſions; and he endeavours throtighout to ſhew himſelf 2 learned 
man. For example, in this very ſame chapter of Judges, upon 
the account only of one word, he makes a long diſcqurſe con. 
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cerning giants, wherein he ſets down Whatever he had read upon 
this ſubject: as alſo upon the account of the Hebrew Word 
mas, tribute, which is often uſed in this chapter, he makes a 
long digreſſion concerning the riſe of the maſs, wherein he ex- 
plains all the parts of it. nigh eee ee 
It is eaſy to conceive, that Peter Martyr would be ranked at 
Rome amongſt the heretics of the firſt cſaſs. He was ſo; ne- 
vertheleſs, as biſhop Jewel obſerves in his Defence of the 
church of England,” he was an illuſtrious man, and muſt 
never be named without the higheſt reſpect and honour. 
,, MARVELL (AxDRrEw), a very ingenious and witty,Engliſh 
writer, was the ſon of Mr. Andrew Marvell, miniſter and 
ſchoolmaſter of Kingſton upon Hull in Yorkſhire, | and was 
horn in that town in 1620 [6]. His abilities being very great, 
his progreſs in letters was proportionable; ſo that, at thirteen, 
he was admitted of ain college in Cambridge. But he had 
not been long there, when he fell into the hands of the Jeſuits; 
for thoſe buſy agents: of the Romiſh church, under the conniv- 
ance of this, as well as the preceding reign, ſpared. no pains :0 
make. proſelytes; for which purpoſe ſeveral. of them were 
planted in or near the univerſities, .in order to make conqueſts 
among the young ſcholars. Marvell fell into their, ſnares, as 
Chillingworth had fallen before him, and was inveigled up to 
London; but his father being appriſed of it ſoon after purſued 
him, and finding him in a bookſeller's ſhop prevailed with him 
to return to college. He afterwards. applied to his ſtudies with 
great aſſiduity, and took a bachelor of arts degree in 1638. 
About this time he Joſt his father, Who was unſortunatel) 
drowned in croſſing the Humber, as he was attending the daugh- 
ter of an intimate female friend; who thereupon becoming 
childleſs, ſent ſor young Marvell, and, by way of making all 
the return in her power, added conſiderably. to his fortune. 
Upon this the plan of his education was enlarged, and he tra- 
velled through moſt of the polite parts of Europe. It apprars, 
that he had been at Rome, — his poem entitled Flecknoe, 
an Engliſn prieſt at Rome; in, Which he has deſeribed with 
great humour that wretched poetaſter, Mr. Richard Flecknoe, from 
whom Dryden gave the name of Mac- Flecknoe to his ſatire 
againſt Shadwell. . During his travels, happened alſo another 
occaſion of exerciſing the livelineſs of his wit. In France, he 
found much talk of Lancelot Joſeph de Maniban, an abbot; 
who pretended to enter into * of thoſe he had never 
ſcen, and to prognoſticate their gopd or bad. fortune, from an 
inſpection of their hand-writing. This artiſt was: handſomely 
- [6] Cooke's Life of Andrew. Marvell, eſq; 
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[aſhed by our author, in a poem written upon the oe and ad- 
dreſſed to him. We know no more of Marvell for ſeveral years, 
only that he ſpent ſome time at Conſtantinople," where he re. 
ſided as ſeeretary to the Enyliſh embaſſy at that court. 
In 1653, we find him returned to England, and employed 
by Oliver Cromwell as a tutor to a Mr. Dutton; as appears 
from an original letter of Marvell-to that uſurper, ſtill extant. 
His firſt appearance in any public capacity at home, was his 
being made aſſiſtant to the celebrated Milton, Latin ſecretary to 
the Bronedhee, -which, according to his own account, happened 
in 1657. I never had,” ſays he J, „any, not the remoteſt 
relation to public matters, nor correſpondence with the perſons 
then predominant, until the year 1657; when indeed I entered 
into an employment, for which I. was not altogether improper, 
and which I conſidered to be the moſt innocent and inoffenſive 
towards his majeſty's affairs, of any in that uſurped and . 
government, to which all men were then expoſed. | And this I 
accordingly. diſcharged without diſobliging any one perſon, there 
having been opportunity and endeavours; ſince his majeſty's 
happy return to have diſcovered; had it been other wiſe. 
ä x little before the Reſtoration, he was choſen by his native 
town, Kingſton upon Hull, to fit in that parliament which began 
at Weſtminſter, April the 25th, 1660, and afterwards in that 
which began May the 8th; 1661. In this ſtation he acquitted 
himſelf Ns much to the ſatisfaction of his electors, that they 
allowed him an handſome penſion all the time he continued to 
repreſent them; and that was to the time of his death. He 
ſeldom ſpoke in parliament,” but had great influence without 
doors upon the members of both honſes. Prince Rupert, par- 
ticularly, paid the greateſt regard to his counſels; ſo great, that 
whenever he voted according to the ſentiments of Marvell, 
which he often did, it was a ſaying with the oppoſite party, that 
he had heen with his tutor:“ and ſuch was the intimacy be- 
tween the prince and Marvell, that when he was obliged to ab- 
ſcond, to avoid falling a ſacrifice to the indignation and malice 
of thoſe enemies among the governing party, whom the honeſt 
ſharpneſs. of bis writings had excited, the prince frequently 
went · to ſee him, diſguiſed as a private perſoun 4 
Ihe firſt attack he made with his pen was upon the following 
occaſion : in 1672, Dr. Parker, a man of parts and learning, 
but a furious partizan, and virulent writer on the ſide of arbi- 
trary government, publiſhed * Biſhop Bramhall's Vindication of 
himſelf, and the reit of the epiſcopal elergy, from the Preſby- 
jerian charge of Popery, &c. to which he added a preface of 
his own. This preface Marvell attacked, in a piece called, 
N re e + er ener 
[4] Rehearſal tranſproſed, part ii. p. 127. | 
« The 
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ed; or, animadverſions on a late book, 


———— 
intituled, eſace wing what grounds there axe of fears 
and jealouſies of Popery, the ſecond impreſſions; with additions 


and amendments. don, printed by J. D. for the aſſigns of 
John Calvin and Theodore Beza, at the ſign of the king's in. 
dulgence, on the fouth ſide of the Lake 3 and ſold by 
N. Ponder in Chancery-lane, 1672,” in 8 vu. The title of this 
piece is taken in part from the duke of Buckingham's comedy, 
called The Rehearſal; and, as Dryden is ridiculed in the 
y under the name of Bayes, ſo Marvell has borrowed the 
name for Parker, whom he has expoſed with much ſtrength 

of argument, but yet with more wit and humour. Parker an- 
ſwered Marvell in a letter entitled, . A reproof to the Rehearſal 
tranſproſed ; to which Marvell replied: in, The Rehearfal 
tranſproſed, the ſecand part. Occaſioned by two letters: the 
firſt printed by à nameleſs author, intituled, A reproof, &c. 
the ſecond left for me at a friend's honſe, dated Nov. Þ 1673, 
ſubſeribed J. G. and concluding with theſe words: F thou dar- 
1s print any lie or libel againſt Dr. Parker, by the eternal God I will 
cut thy throat, Anſwered by Andrew Marvell, London, 1673,” 
mn rn | = confine * in pieces ta 
arker's princi 28 appear in the and the Re- 
;” but he expoſed and confuted likewiſe ſeveral things, 
which the doctor had advanced in his Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” 
publiſhed in 1670, and in his ** Defence” of it in 1671, Parker 
made no reply to Marvell's laſt piece: (He judged it more 
prudent,” ſays Wood I], “to lay down the cudgels, than to 
enter the liſts again with an untowardly combatant, ſo hugely well 
verſed and experienced in the then but newly refined art, - ther 
- much in and faſhion almoſt ever ſince, of ſporting and 
buffoonery, It was generally thought, however, by many of 
thoſe who were otherwiſe favourers of Parker's cauſe, that the 
victory lay on Marvell's ſide; and it wrought this good effect 
on Parker, that for ever after it took down his high ſpirit.” 
Burnet, ſpeaking of Parker, ſays [x], that, after he had for 
ſome years entertained the nation with ſeveral virulent books, 
he was attacked by the livelieſt droll of the age, who wrote in 
a burleſque ſtrain; but with ſo peculiar and entertaining a conduct, 
that from the king down to the tradeſman, his books were read 
with great pleaſure. That not. only humbled Parker, but the 
whole ; for the author of the rſal tranſproſed had all 
the men of wit on his fide.” Swift likewiſe L, ſpeaking of 
te uſual fate of common anſwerers to books, and — ſhort- 
lived their labours are, adds, that © there is indced an exception, 
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en any great genius thinks it worth his while to expoſe a 
N 8 ſo 90 il read Marvell's anſwer to Pater vid 
pleaſure, though the book it anſwers be ſuok long ago.” Se- 
veral other writers fell with great fury. and violence upon Mar- 
vell; but Parker being conſidered as the principal, Marvell 
levelled his artillery chiefly at him, touching the reſt here and 
there occaſionally-only.. . 

A few years after, angther divine fell under the cognizanca 
of Maryell's pen; and it happrod in this manner; In 16: Fu 
Dr. Herbert Each, biſhop of Hereford, publiſhed withaw hy 
name, a diſcourſe in 4to, entitled, “ The naked truth; or tha 
true ſtats of the primitive church. By an humble Moderator.” 
This was Mig. er anſwered by ſeveral perſons, and among 
the reſt by Dr. Turner, maſter of St. John's-college, Cambridge, 
in a book called, © Animadverſions upon a late pamphlet, inti- 
tuled, The naked truth, &c,” This animadverter being agaipf 
moderation, which the author of Naked truth” had written 
his book on purpoſe to inculcate, provoked Marvell, who was a 
lover of it, to take him to taſk; and he did fo in the following 
piece: Mr. Smirke, or the divine in mods; being certain 
annotations upon the animadverſigns on the Naked try 
together with a ſhort Hiſtorical eſſay concerning general coun. 
cils, creeds, and impoſitions in matters of religion. 1076” 41 : 


* 


Rivetus, junior. Anagrammatiſed, Res nuda veritas, 1676, 4to. 
The © Hiſtorical eſſay was afterwards printed by itſelf in ſalio. 
The laſt work of our author, which was publiſhed during his 
life, was “ An accoupt of the growth of Popery and arbitrary. 
government in England; more particularly, from the pro- 
rogation of Nov. 1675, ending the 15th of Feb. 1676, till the 
lat meeting of parliament the 16th of July, 1677; 1678, folio: 
and reprinted in State.traQs in, 1689.” In this piece the author, 
having imputed the Dutch war to the corruption of the court, 
aſſerts, that thy Papiſts, and particularly, the French, were the, 
true ſprings of all the councils, at this time: and theſe, and 
other aſperſions upon the king and miniſtry, occaſioned the fol- 
lowing advertiſement to be publiſhed in the Gazette: Whereas, - 
there have been lately printed and publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious and 
ſcandalous bels againſt the proceedings of both houſes of par · 
lament, and other his majeſty's courts of juſtice, to the diſhes. 
nour of his majeſty's goverpment,. and the hazard. of public 
peace theſe are to give. notice, that what perſan ſoever ſhall, 
iſcover unta ons. of the ſecretaries of ſtate the printer, pub-. 
liner, author, or hander to the prefs, of any of the ſaid libels,, 
ſo that full evidence may. ba made thereof to a jury, without 
mentioning, the informer.;.. eſpecially one libel; intituled, Ag. 
account, of the growth gf. Popery, &. and another called, A 


faſonable argument, 49 all We Hand Juriet, &ce tha diſcoveres, 
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ſhall be rewarded all follows: he ſhall be rewarded as follows: 
he ſhall have fifty. pounds for ſuch diſcovery, as aforeſaid; of 
the printer or publiſher of it from the preſs, and for the hander 
cc EC TR 
Marvell, as we have already obſerved, by thus oppoſing the 
miniſtry and their meaſures, created himfelf many enemies, and 
made himſelf very obnoxious to the government: notwithſtang- 
ing which, Charles II. took great delight in his- converſation, 
and tried all means to win him over to his fide, but in vain; 
nothing being ever able to ſhake his reſolution.” There were 
many inſtances of his firmneſs in reſiſting the. offers of the 
court; but he was proof againſt all temptations. "Fhe king, 
having one night entertained him, ſent the lord treaſurer Danby 
the next morning to find out his lodgings; which were then u 
two pair of ſtairs, in one of the little courts in the Strand. He 
was bufily writing, when the treaſurer opened the door ab- 
uptly upon him; upon which, 8 at ſo unexpected a 
viſitor, Marvell told his lordſhip, © he believed he had miſtaken 
his way.” Lord Danby replied, © Not now I have found Mr. 
Marvell;“ telling him, that he came with a meſſage from his 
majeſty, which was to know, what his majeſty could do to ſerve 
him? to which Marvell replied, with his uſual facetiouſneſs, 
that * it was not in his majeſty's power to ſerve him.“ Coming 
to a ſerious explanation, our author told the treaſurer, that he 
knew full well the nature of courts, having been in many; and 
that whoever is diſtingniſhed by the favour of the prince, is always 
expected to vote in his intereſt.” Lord Danby told him, that 
his majeſty, from the Juſt ſenſe he had of his merit alone, de- 
fired to know, whether there was any place at court he could be 
pleaſed with? To which Marvell replied, ** that he could not 
with honour accept the offer; ſince, if he did, he muſt either 
be ungrateful to the king in voting againſt him, or falſe to his 
country in giving into the meaſures of the court. The only 
favour theretore which he begged of his majeſty was, that he 
would eſteem him as faithful a ſubject as any he had, and more 
truly in his intereſt by refuſing his offers, than he could have 
been by embracing them." Lord Danby, finding no arguments 
would make the leaſt imprefſion, told him, “that the king had 
ordered him 100ol.' which he hoped he would receive, till he 
could think of ſomething farther to aſk his'majeſty.”” This laſt 
offer he rejected with the fame ſteadineſs as the firſt; though, as 


$” 


ſoon as the treafurer was gone, he was forced to Borrow a 


linea of a friend. 10 44271 
Marvell died in 1678, in his fifty-eighth*year; not without 
the (rongeſt ſuſpicions of being br for he was always 
very temperate, and of an healthtul and ſtrong conſtitution to 
the laſt, He was interred in the church of St. Giles's - rag 
9 | 1elds; 
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Fields; and ten years aſter (in 1688), the town of Kingſton 
upon Hull, to teſtify her grateful; remembrance; of his honeſt 
ſervices to her, collected a ſum of money to erect a monument 
over him, and procured an epitaph to be. written, by an able 
hand: but the miniſter of the pariſh forbid both the. inſcription. 
and monument to be placed in that church. Wood tells us, that 
Marvell in his converſation was very modeſt, and of few, words; 
and Cooke, the writer of his life, obſerves, - that he was very 
reſerved among thoſe he did not well know, but a moſt de- 
lightful and improving companion among his friends. After 
his death were publiſhed, © Miſcellaneous: poems, in 1681, 
folio, with this advertiſement to the reader prefixed: |... 
« Theſe are to certify every ingenious reader, that all theſe. 
poems, as alſo the other things in this book contained, are 
printed according to the exact copies of my late dear huſband, 
under his own hand- writing, being found ſince his death among 
his other papers. Witneſs my hand, this 1 5th day of October, 
tog „ Bats ae; ART MARVELITI.“ 
But Cooke ſays, that “ theſe were publiſhed with no other but 
a mercenary view, and indeed not at all to the honour of the 
deceaſed, by a woman with whom he lodged, who hoped by. 
this ſtratagem to ſhare. in what he left behind him: for that he 
was never married.“ This gentleman gave an edition, corrected 
from the faults of former editions, of The works of Andrew 
Marvell, eſq; Lond. 1726,“ in 2 vols. i 2mo; in which, how-. 
ever, are contained only his poems and letters, and not any of 
the proſe pieces above-mentioned. . Cooke prefixed alſo the life 
of Marvell, which has been principally uſed in drawing up this, 
account of him. An handſome edition has ſince been oublithed. 
by captain "Thompſon, in 3 vols. 4to.. | _ n 
MARULLUS N a poet of Calabria in the fifth 
century, went to Padua, to wait upon Attila, after that king of 
the Huns had opened himſelf a paſſage into Italy, by the taking. 
of Aquileia; and had deſtroyed or ſubdued all that came in his 
way. Marullus expected an ample reward for the flatteries 
with which he had filled his rags. bw upon Attila; but when. 
that prince was informed by his rep ol ape that the poem de- 
duced his origin from heaven, and ſtyled him a God, he ordered 
both the verſes and the verſifier to be burned. That flatterers 
deſerve puniſhment every. honeſt man will allow, but. burning , 
is rather too ſevere, and Attila himſelf relented and remitted:the.. 
puniſhment, particularly upon reflecting, that ſuch a piece of 
ſeverity might hinder. other authors from writing his praſſes. 
MARULLUS (Micaatt TARCHANISTIS), one of thoſe 
s Wh -ncd Greeks [II, who zeticed into Italy after the Turks, 
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had taken Conſtantinople, where he was born. It was not his 
zeal for the Chriſtin religion, for he was an linpious blaſ. 
Phemer and atheiſt, but the fear of flavery, which made him 
abandon his' country. In Italy he applied himſblf to the pro- 
feffion of arms, and ſerved in the ber of horſe under Nicholas 
Rolla, a Lacedemonian. He joined the two profeſſions of letters 
and arms, and would be no leſs a poet than a ſoldier: and, as 
he ſuſpected that it would not be thought any extraordinary thing 
in him to be able to 8 Greek ve 15 he —_ himſe dili- 
gently to the ſtudy of Latin poetry, and acquired à good deal of 
Aion by bi faces in it. "His Latin poetns conſiſt of 
ſour books o epigrams, and as many of hymns. He had begun 
& poem on the education of a prince, which he did not finiſh: 
as much of it, however, as was found among his papers was 
publiſhed along with his epigratns and hymns; and this whole 
collection has paſſed through ſeveral editions. The critics arc” 
divided about his poems, ſome praiſing them highly, whille others, 
as the two Scaligers, find great fault with them. Erafmus ſays, 
in his . Ciceronianns,” that the poems of Maruflus would have 
deen tolerable, if they had ſavoured lefs of Paganiſm: “ Ma. 
rulli pauca 8 tolerabilia fi minus haberent paganitatis. He 
created himſelf any enemies, by cenſuring too freely the an- 
cient Latin: Floridus Sabinus and Politian uſed Him ſeverely, 
in the oppoſition they gave kim upon this head. The learned 
men of that time nſually roſe to fame by the way of tranſlation; 
but this he deſpiſed, either as tov mean or tod hazardous a taſk. 
Varillas, in his © Anecdotes of Florence,“ afferts, that Laurence 
de Medicis conjured Marultus, by letters ſtill extant, to tranſlate 
Plutarch's morat works; but that Marullus had ſuch an aver- 
ſion to that kind of drudgery, which obliged him. as he ſaid, to 
become a ſlave to the ſentiments of another, that it was impol- 
ſible for him to get to the end of the firſt page. He loſt his life 
as he was attempting to paſs the! river Cæcina, which runs by 
Volaterra, in Tuſcany. Perceiving that his horſe had plunged 
with his fore feet in ſuch a mantier, that he could not diſengage 
them again, he fell ints' a 1 and gave Him the ſpur: but 
both his horſe and himſelf fell; and, as his leg was erigiged 
under the horſe's belly, there needed but little water to ſtifle 
him. Pierius Valerianus, Who relates thefe circumſtances [8 
obſerves, that this poet A WER juſt before his death, 
and immediately upon his fall diſcharged a thouſand reproaches 
and curſes againſt heaven. His impiety ſeems unqueſtionable; 
and ĩt is imputed to this turn of mind, that he fo much admired 
Lucretius. He gave a new edition of his poem, Which is ſe- 
verely laſhed in © Joſeph Scaliger's notes upoi-Citulſus:” and 
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he endeavoured to imitate him. He uſed to ſay, that © the reſt 
of the poets were only to be read, but that Virgil and Lucretius 
were to be got by heart. e 
MARX, queen of England, and eldeſt daughter of Henry 
VIII. by his firſt wife, Catharine of Spain, was born at Green 
wich in Kent, Feb. 18, 1517. Her mother was very careful 
of her education, and provided her with · tutors to teach her 
what was fitting. Her firſt preceptor was the famous Linacer, 
who drew up for her uſe The rudiments of grammar, and 
afterwards, De emendata ſtructura Latini ſermonis libri ſex.“ 
Linacer dying when ſhe was but ſix years old; Ludovieus Vives, 
a very learned man of Valenza in Spain, was her next tutor; 
and he compoſed for her, De ratione ſtudippuerilis.” Under 
the direction of theſe excellent men, ſhe became ſo great a miſ- 
treſs of Latin, that Eraſmus commends her for her epiſtles in 
Towards the end of her father's reign, at the earneſt ſolici- 
tation of queen Catharine Parr, ſhe undertook to tranſlate- 
Eraſmus's © Paraphraſe on the goſpel of St. John;“ but being 
caſt into ſickneſs, as Udall: relates| o |, partly by overmueh 
ſtudy in this work, after ſhe had made ſome progreſs therein, 
ſhe left the reſt to be done by Dr. Mallet, her chaplain. This 
tranſlation is printed in the firſt volume of « Eraſmus's Para- 
caſe upon the New "Teſtament, London, 1548, folio; and 
fore it is à Preface, written by Udall, the famous maſter: 
of Eton-ſchoul, and addreſſed to 5 dowager.,, This 
Preface. contains many refleQions, which may very much”. 
edify the females of this age; and for their fakes therefore we 
will tranſeribe a part of it. Mr. Udall takes-occafion in it to 
obſerve to her majeſty, the great number of noble women at 
that time in England, not only given to the ſtudy of human 
ſciences and ſtrange tongues, but alſo ſo thoroughly expert in 
the holy: Setiptures, that they were able to compare with the- 
deſt writers, as well in enditing and penning of and fruit. 
ſul treatiſes, to- the inſtruction and edifying of realms in the 
knowledge of God, as alſo in tranſlating good beoks out of - 
Latin or Greek into Engliſh, for the uſe and commodity: of ſucm 
3s are rude and ignorant of the ſaid tongues. It was now, he 
lad, „no news in England, to ſee young damſels in noble 
houſes, and in the courts of princes, inſtead of cards, and other © + 
inſtruments of idle trifling, to have continually in their hands 
either Pſalms, Homilies, and other devout meditattons, orelſe Pauls 
epiſtles, or . dock of e re matters, and as fami- 
larly both to read or reaſon thereof in Greek, Latin; French, 
or Italian, as in Engliſh. It was now a common thing to ſee 
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young yirgins ſo trained in the ſtudy of good letters, that they 
willingly ſet alt other vain paſlimes at nought for learning's 
fake. It was now no news at all, to ſee queens and ladies of 
moſt high eſtate and progeny, inſtead of courtly-galliance, to 
embrace virtuous exerciſes of reading and er with 
maoſt earneſt ſtudy, both early and late, to apply the 
the acquiring of knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and 
diſciplines,” as alſo moſt eſpecially, of God and his holy word. 
And in this behalf,“ ſays he, „like as to your highneſs, as well 
for compoſing and ſetting forth many 22 and divers 
her contemplative meditations, as alſo 3 para- 
raſes to be tranflated into our vulgar tongue, England can 
never be able to render thanks ſufficient; ſo may it never be able, 
as her deſerts require, enough to praiſe and magnify the molt 
noble, the moſt virtuous, the moſt witty, and the, moſt ſtudious 
lady Mary's grace, for taking ſuch pain and travail in tranſlating 
this Paraphraſe of Eraſmus upon the goſpel of St. John.— What 
could be a more plain declaration of her moſt conſtant purpoſe 
to promote God's word, and the free grace of his goſpel? &c.“ 
Mr. Udall, however, was miſtaken; ſhe never meant any ſuch 
thing; fof, ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, a proclamation 
Was iſſued for calling in and ſuppreſſing this very book, and all 


others that had the leaſt tendency towards furthering the Re- 


formation. And an ingenious writer is of opinion FP , that the 
| ſickneſs which came upon her while ſhe was tranſlating St. John, 
was all affected; for, ſays he, ſhe would not ſo eaſily have 
been caſt into ſickneſs, had ſhe been employed on the Legends 
of St. Tereſa, or St. Catharine of Sienna 
King Edward her brother dying the 6th of July, 1553) ſhe 
was proclaimed-queen the ſame-month, and-crowned in October, 
by Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of '/ Wincheſter. In July, 1754, 
ſhe was married to Philip prince of Spain, eldeſt ſon of the 
_ emperor Charles the Fifth; and now began that -perſecution 
againſt the Proteſtants, for which her reign is ſo juſtly infamous. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that the queen was herſelf of a compaſ- 
ſionate and humane diſpoſition; and that moſt of thoſe barba- 
rities were tranſacted by her biſhops, without her knowledge or 
privity. Without her knowledge or privity they could not be: 
it. would be a better defence of her to ſay, that a ſtriẽt adherence 
to a falſe teligion, and a conſcientious obſervance of its perni- 
cious and cruel dictates, overruled and got the better of that 
goodneſs of temper, which was natural to her. But neither 
Can this plea be reaſonably admitted by any one, who conſiders 
her unk ind and inhuman treatment of her ſiſter, the lady Eli- 
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zabelh; her 9 for the taking up and burning 
of her father's body; her moſt ungrateful and perfidious breach 
of promiſe with the Suffolk men; her ungenerous and barba- 
rous treatment of Judge Hales, who had ſtrenuouſſy defended 
her right of ſucceſſion to the crown; and of archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, who in reality had ſaved her life. Her obligations ta 
Cranmer deſerve to be more particularly ſet forth. Burnee 
ſays [Q, “ that her firm adherence to her mother's cauſe and 
intereſt, and her backwardneſs 'in ſubmitting to the king her 
father, were thought crimes of ſuch a nature by his majeſty, 
that he came to a reſolution to put her openly to death; and that, 
when all others were unwilling to run any riſk in ſaving her, 
Cranmer alone ventured upon' it. In his gentle way he told the 
king, That ſhe was young and indiſcreet, and therefore it was 
no wonder if ſhe obſtinately adhered to that, which her mother 
and all about her had been infuſing into her for many years; but 
that it would appear ſtrange, if he ſhould for this cauſe ſo far 
forget the father, as to proceed to extremities with his own 
child; that, if ſhe were ſeparated from her mother. and her 
people, in a little time there might be ground gained on her; 
but that to take away her life, would raiſe horror through all 
Europe againſt him ;” by which means he preſerved her. Queen 
Catharine, hearing of the king's bloody intention, wrote a long 
letter to her daughter, in which ſhe encouraged her to ſuffer 
cheerfully, to truſt to God, and keep her heart clean. She 
charged her in all things to obey the king's commands, except 
in the matters of religion. She ſent her two Latin books; the 
one © De vita Chriſti, with the Declaration of the Goſpels ;” the 
other, “St. Jerome's Epiſtles to Paula and Euſtochium.“ This 
letter of Catharine may be ſeen in the Appendix to Burnet's 
ſecond volume of the Hiſtory of the Reformation. A froward 
fort of virtue, and a melancholy piety, are in truth the beſt qua- 
lities that can be attributed to this queen. Theſe were greatly 
Increaſed by ſeveral unpleaſing - accidents, ſuch as her diſap- 


D in child- bearing, and the abſence and unkindneſs of 
hilip conſequent upon that misfortune; and, as they had no 
good effect on the ſubject, ſo neither had they on the queen 
herſelf; for they are ſuppoſed, by deeply affecting her ſpirits, 
to have brought on that fever. of which ſhe died, Nov. 7, 
1558, after a reign of five years, four months, and eleven 
as, 1 - „en WET ; 
There are ſome of her writings ſtill extant. / Strype has pre- 
ſerved three prayers. or meditations of her compoſition x]: the 
firſt, «© Apainſt the aſſaults of vice; the ſecond, A meditation 
touching adverſity;” the third, A prayer tg. be read at the 
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eight of ber letters to king Edward and the lords of the council, 
on her n and on the impriſonment. of her chay. 
Jain Dr. Mallet. In the Sylloge epiſtolarum, are ſeveral 
mote of her letters, extremely curious: one on the ſubject of 
der delicacy in never having written but to three men; one of 
affection for her liſterz one after the death of Anne Boleyn; 
and one very remarkable of Cromwell to her- In „ Haynes's 
State „ are two in Spaniſh, to the Charles the 
n. There is alſo a French letter, pun by Strype from 
9 in anſwer — — from 
hilip, when he had a mind to marry the i to the 
duke of Savoy, againſt the queen and princeſe's inclination: it 
is written in a moſt ahject manner, and a wretched ſtyle. Biſhop 
Tanner afcribes-to her A hiſtory of her pwn life and death,” 
mand An account of martyrs in her reign: but this is mani- 
ſeſtly an error. | f | | 85 3 
MARV, queen of Scots, famous for her beauty, her wit, her 
tearhing, and her misfortunes, was born Dec. 8, 19482), an 
was the daughter and ſole heireſs of James the | Fifth king of 
Scots, by of Lorrain, his ſecond queen, and dowager of 
ville. She was not eight days old when her father died; 
whereupon, after great animofities among the nobility, it was 
"agreed, that the earl of Arran, as being by proximity of blood 
the next heir to the crown in ee deſcent, and the firſt 
peer of Scotland, ſhould be made governor of the kingdom, 
and guardian of the queen: who remained, in the mean time, 
with — Ta.cho royal palace of Linlithgow. Great ſuit 
being made by Henry the Eighth, in the behalf of his ſon 
Edward, for this princeſs in her childhood, it was at laſt agreed 
between the chief peets of both kingdoms, that ſhe ſhould be 
given in marriage to that prince; which, being refuſed after. 
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Wards by her , occaſioned the famous battle of Muſ- he 
ſelburgh. Upon the deſeat of the Scots in this battle, ſhe was Bl :; 


conveyed by the queen mother into the {land of Inchemahom, an 
where the laid the foundation of her knowledge in the Latin, ha 
French, Spaniſh, and Italian tongues; in which ſhe afterwards BW of 
arrived at fo great perfection, that ſe were found equal to her 1: 
in any of them, and none ſuperior in them all. day 
The queen- mother being inclined to the intereſt of France, WW Ju 
the young queen, by her care, was e thither, when but WW 121; 
about fix years old. After ſtaying a few days wich the king aud late 
en at court, ſhe was ſent to a monaſtery, where the daughter inv 

'of the chief nobility of the kingdom were: educated . Here ſbe of 
ſpent her time in all the offices, and. duties of a monaſtic life; Wi ced 
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of April, But this happy a 5 for ſuch. it lems to 
have been, l A | 
was, being 9 1 ſeized with 21 rous complaint j in his 
ear, died of it, Dec. 5, 1560. Eh canſolate Auen, being 
let without iſſue, returned ſoon after to Scotland Rok ; Where ſhe 
had not been long, before Charles archduke of Auſtria was pro- 
poſed to her as an huſband, by the cardinal of Lorrain. But 
queen Elizabeth, Le [T]; and deſired ſhe Would not marry 
with any foreign prince, but make.choice of an buſbang out gf 
der own nobility. She recommended to her either the earl of 
1. g or the the Daraly.; £1 ing her ee that 
er ſucceſſion to t OED: of England wou very pteca- 
rious, if ſhe. e r overawed hy Elizabeth, 
and not a little leaſed wo _ 9 e yas extremely 
handſome, ſhe 3 to a and creating him eaxl 
of Roſs and duke of Rothea, July 28, 1565, he was the ſame 
day 1 king at Edinburgh, and Ferre e the queen the 
10 after. this huſband ſhe | one. ſon, born at Edinburgh, 
june 19, 1 Hy hich who was Le art James the Sixth of Scat- 
land, and. 5 F 50 of E een Fliz zabeth congratu- 
lated her upon th ere e ough, as Camden ſays, ſhe 
inwardly grey d * Ke preve ak by her riyal in the honour 
of bein — kg She open y favoured her title to the, ſuc- 
ef yz and, te prince see 89: her majeſty rom 
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In Feb. 1567, the new king of Scotland was murdered in 2 
very barbarous manner, by the contrivance of the earl of Mur. 
ray, who was the queen's illegitimate brother; and, in Ma 
following, ſhe was married to John Hepborne, earl of Both. 
well, a man of an ambitious temper and diſſolute manners, and 
who in reality had been lord Darnly's murderer. ' From this 
time a feries of infelicitics attended her to the end of her life, 
The different views and intereſts of the nobility, clergy, and 
entry, in regard to religious and political affairs, had fo broken 
the peace of the kingdom, that all things appeared in the greateſt 
di ſorder and confuſhon. The earl of Bothwell was forced to 
fly into Denmark to fave his life; the queen was ſeized, carried 
| ene to Lochleven, and was treated on the road with ſuch 
ſcorn and contempt, as her own perſonal dignity might, one 
would think, have prevented. Her dignity, indeed, was greatly 
' obſcured, for ſhe was put into very mean apparel ; and when 
the inhabitants of the town came out to meet her, ſhe made a 
moſt diſgraceful figure, being covered with duſt and tears. She 
was conveyed to the provoſt's lodgings, and committed to the 
care of Murray's mother; who, © having been James the Fifth's 
concubine, inſulted much,” ſays Camden, over the unfortu- 
nate and afflifted queen, boaſting that ſhe was the lawful wife 
of James the Fifth, and that her fon Murray was his lawful 
iſſue.” What aggravated Mary's misfortunes was, that ſhe was 
believed to have been the cauſe of lord Darnly's death ; in order 
to revenge the loſs of David Rizzio, an Italian muſician, ſup- 
poſed her pallant, and whom lord Darnley' had killed on that 
account. this as it will, when queen Elizabeth heard of 
this treatment of the queen of Scots, ſhe ſeemed fired with in- 
dignation at it ; and ſent fir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scot- 
land, to expoſtulate with the conſpirators, and to conſult by 
what means ſhe might be reſtored to her liberty. But Elizabeth 
was by no means in earneſt: ſhe was not the friend to the queen 
of Scots which ſhe pretended to be; and, if ſhe was not in ſome 
meaſure the contriver of thefe troubles to her, there is great 
reaſon to think that ſhe ſecretly rejoiced at them. When queen 
Elizabeth was crowned, the queen of Scots had aſſumed the 
arms and title of the kingdom of England; and this indignity 
Elizabeth could never forget, as not thinking herſelf quite ſafe, 
while Mary harboured ſuch pretenfions. 
Having been detained a priſoner at Lochleven eleven months, 
and moſt inhumanly forced to comply with many unreaſonable 
demands, highly detrimental - to her honoar , ſh 


eſcaped thenee on May 2, 1568, to Hamilton-caſtle. Here, 
In an aſſembly of many of the nobility, there was drawn a ſen. 
tence, declaring that the grants extorted from her majeſty in 
Jriſon, among Which was a reſignation” of. the mp 
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adually void from the beginning: upon which ſuch numbers of 
1 came in to her e gaming two or three days, 
ſhe got an army of at leaſt 6000. On the other ſide, Murray, 
with great expedition, made all preparations imaginable to attack 
the queen's forces before they became too formidable; and, When 
they joined battle, her majeſty's army conſiſting of raw ſoldiers, 
were ſoon defeated, and ſhe obliged to. ſave: herſelf by flight, 
travelling in one day ſixty miles, to the houſe of Maxwell lord. 
Herris. Thence the dif; atched a meſſenger to queen Elizabeth. 
with a diamond, which ſhe had formerly received from her, as a. 
ledge of mutual amity ; ngnilying, that ſhe would come into 
E and beg her aſſiſtance, if her rebellious ſubjects con- 
tinued to perſecute her any further. Elizabeth returned her a 
very kind anſwer, with large but perfectly unmeaning promiſes 
of doing her the moſt friendly offices. Before the meſſenger 
came back, ſhe, rejecting the advice of her friends, found 
means to convey herſelf into England, landing, May 17, at 
Workington, in Cumberland; and on the ſame day wrote 
letters in French, with her own hand, to queen Elizabeth; in 
which ſhe gave her a long detail of her misfortunes, deſiring her 
protection and aid againſt her rebellious ſubjects. Elizabeth 
affected to comfort her; promiſed to protect her according to 
the equity of her cauſe; and, under pretence of greater ſecu- 
rity, commanded that ſhe ſhould be carried to Carlifle. Now 
the unfortunate queen of Scots began to perceive her own error, 
in not following the advice of her friends. England, inſtead of 
being a ſanctuary to the diſtreſſed queen, was perhaps the worſt 
lace ſhe could have viſited: for, being denied acceſs to queen: 
lizabeth from the firſt, and toſſed from one priſon to another 
for the ſpace of about eighteen years, in which ſhe had often 
ſtruggled for liberty, ſhe was at length brought to trial, con- 
demned, and beheaded, for being concerned in a u ee 
2painſt the life of que n Elizabeth. She profeſſed to die for the 
Romiſh religion, and has ſince been conſidered as a faint by that 


cat i church. She was executed within the caſtle of Fotheringay, 
- on Feb. 8, 1587, and interred, ſome time after, in the ca- 
the 


thedral of Peterborough ; but her remains were taken up after- 
wards by her ſon, and removed to a vault in Henry the VIIth's 
chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a moſt magnificent monu- 
ment was erected to her memory. x. 
Authors have always differed, and do till differ in the judg - 
ments they paſs upon the character of this queen; ſome ſtriving 
to heighten, ſome to depreſs her reputation. Camden repre- 
ſents her as a lady fixed and conſtant in her religion, of 
©. piety towards God, invincible magnanimity of mind, 
viſdom above her ſex, and admirable beauty; a lady to be rec- 
ned in the liſt of thoſe princeſſes, who have Ky their 
X 3 ppineſs 
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happineſs for miſtry. and calamity.” A noble Þvthor of our 
own times has written of her in the following manner [uv]: 
& It would be idle to dwell on the ſtory of this princeſs, too 
well known from having the misfortune to be born in the ſame 
e, in the ſame iſland with, and to be Handſomer than Elizabeth. 
ary had the weakneſs to ſet up à claim to- a greater kingdom 
tlian her own, without an army; and was at laſt reduced by her 
_ Ctitnes to be a ſaint in 4 religion which was oppoſite to what her 
rival profeſſed; out of policy. Their different talents for a 
crown appeared even in their paſſions as women. Mary de- 
ſtroyed her huſband; for killing a muſician that was her a, 
and then married her huſband's aſſaſſin; Elizabeth diſdained to 
marry her lovers, and put one of them to death for preſuming 
too much upon her affection. The miſtreſs of David Rizzio, 
could"not but miſcarry in a conteſt with the queen of_Eſlex. 
As handſome as ſhe was; Sixtus the Fiſth never wiſhed to paſs 
z night with Mary: ſhe was no monld to caſt Alexanders in.” 
But however writers may differ about her moral conduct, they 
agree very well as to the variety of her accompliſhments. She 
wrote poems on various occaſions, in the Latin, Italian, French, 
and Scotch languages; © Royal advice to her ſon,” in two books, 
the confolation of her long imprifonment. A great number of 
her original letters are preſerved in the king of France's library, 
in the Royal, Cottonian, and Aſhmoledn libraries. We have 
in print, eleven to earl Bothwell, tranſlated from the French by 
Edward Simmonds, of Chriſt-chutch, Oxford, and printed at 
Weſtminſter in 1726. There are ten more, with her anſwers 
to the articles againſt her, in * Haynes's State-papets; fix more 
in “ Anderſon's Collections;“ another in the“ Appendix” to 
her life by Dr. Jebb; and ſome others diſperſed among the 
works of Pius V. Buchanan, Camden, Udall, and Sanderſon. 
MARV, queen of England, and wife of William III. with 
whom ſhe reigned jointly; was born at the royal palace of vt. 
Jarnes's, Wifiminſter, the zoth of April, 1662. She was the 
daughter of James the Second, by à daughter of lord Clarendon, 
whom that prince matried ſecretly, during the exile of the royal 
family. She proved a lady of moſt uncommon qualities: ſhe 
had beauty, wit, good-naturez virtue, and piety; all in an 
eminent degree; and the ſhone ſuperior to all about her, as well 
at the ball and the maſque, as in the preſence and the draw. 
ing room. When ſhe was fifteen; William prince of Orange, 
and afterwards king of England, made his addreſſes to her in 
fon, and married her. Many ſuppoſe, that the prince was 
ſagacious as to foreſee all which afterwards eame to paſs; 2 
that es II. would leave no children; that the duke of York 
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tachment to popery, be unable to keep pöſſeſſion of it; and 
that himſelf, having married the eldeſt daughter of England, 
would naturally be recurred to, as its: mn. and deliverer in 
ſuch a time of danger. If be had really any motives of policy, 
he had art enough to conceal them; for, having communicated 
his intentions to ſir William Temple, then ambaſſador at the 
Hague, he frankly expreſſed his whole fentiments of —_— | 

7 

m 


in the following terms; namely, that « the ſt thi 
conſidered were the perſon and diſpoſition of the young Jad 
for, ans. a” would not paſs in the world for a prince to | 
concerned in thoſe particulars, yet for himſelf without alfeQa- 
tion he declared that he. was fo, and in ſuch a degree, that no 
circumſtances of fortune or intereſt could engage him, without 
thoſe of the perfon, eſpecially thofe of humour or diſpoſitions ? 
that he might, perhaps, be not very eaſy for a wife to live withg 
he was ſure he thould not be ſo to fuch wives as were generally 
in the courts of this age; that if he ſhould meet with one to give 
him trouble at home, it was what he ſhould not be able to bear, 
who was likely to have enough abroad in the courſe of his life; 
and that, after the manner he was reſolved to live with a wife, 
which — be — beſt could, he ee. — one that he 
thought likely to live well with him, which he thougkt chiefly 
de — their difpoſition and education.” en 
were married at St. James's, Nov. 4, 1677; and; after 
receiving the proper congratulations from thoſe who were con- 
cerned to- pay them, embarked for Holland, about a fortnight 
after, and made their entrance into the Hague with the utmoſt 
pomp and magnificence. Here ſhe lived with her conſort, prac 
tiſing every virtue and every duty; till, upon a folemn invitation 
from the ſtates of England, ſhe followed him thither, and ar- 
rived at Whitehall, Feb. 12, 1689. The prince of Orange 
had arrived Nov. 5, preceding; and the occaſion of their cang = 
was to deliver the kingdom from that popery and ſlavery, which _ 
were juſt ready to opprefs it. King James abdicated the cron; 
and it was put on their heads, as next heirs, April 11, 1689. 
They reigned jointly-till Dec: 28; 1694, when the queen died 
of the ſmall-pox, at her palace of Kenſington. It would lead 
to an excurſion of too much extent, to deſcribe the many vir- 
tues and excellences of this amiable princeſs: a picture of her, 
however, may be ſeen in Burnet's “ Eſſay on her memory, 
printed in 1695; and to that we refer our fair readers, whom 
ve have principally conſidered in this, as in many other artieles 
which compoſe this work. They will find chere a deſcription 
of virtues proper for every order, which they will do well te 
tranſcribe Gm into their lives and manners, as far as their 
reſpective ſtations and conditions Will petmit. © In the mean 
X 4 time, 
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time, we will conclude our eulogium with the following para- 
graph from the biſhop's performance: two Marys in this 
iſland, fays he [V], “ ſhewed à greatneſs of genius that has 
ſeldom appeared to the world; meaning the Marys in the two 
articles preceding this: but the ſuperſtition and cruelty of the 
one, and the conduct and misfortunes of the other, did: fo leſſen 
them, that the ſex had been much ſunk by their means, if it 
had not been at the ſame time as powerfully ſupported by the 
happieſt and moſt renowned of all ſovereign queens. I know 
I need not name her.. „ d ITS 
- MAS (rovis po), a French philoſopher and grammarian, 
was born at Niſmes in 1676. He was: a natural fon of John 
Louis de Moritcalm, lord of: Candiac, by a; widow of good 
family. His firſt mature ſtudies — to juriſprudence, 
but that he afterwards exchanged for mathematics and lan- 
guages. He had an inventive and methodical mind, and to a 
cool and tranquil temper united a lively and fruitful imagination. 
He contrived an invention called, “Le Bureau typographique,” 
the object of which was to facilitate the acquirement of all lan- 
es, and the beginnings of the art of reading and writing. 
is method is ſaid to be very ingenious, and to have been com- 
pleted by a M. Reybert of Avignon; but we have not been able 
to meet with any particular account of the manner in which it 
was to be conducted. He died at the houſe of a friend, about ſix 
miles from Paris, in the year 1744, at the age of 68. We have 
by him, 1. The Art of tranſpoſing all kinds of Muſic, with- 
out the neceſſity of knowing either the Time or the Key.“ A 
curious but uſeleſs tract; 4to, Paris. 2. A volume in 4to, 
publiſhed alſo at Paris in 1733, entitled, “ Bibliotheque des 
Enfans.” In this the author completely and clearly explains his 
invention, which, like other noveltięes, had ſeveral who admired 
and ſeveral who condemned it. 3. The Memoirs of Scot- 
land under the reign of Mary Stuart, tranſlated hy him from 
- MASCARDI (Augusti), a diſtinguiſhed perſon in the re- 
public of letters, was born at Sarzane, a city of the ſtate of 
Genoa, in 1591. He ſpent the early part of his life pong the 
132 and afterwards became chamberlain to pope Urban VIII. 
He was naturally ſo eloquent, that this ſame pope, merely to 
exerciſe his talent, founded a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric for him, 
in the college de la Sapienza, in 1628, and ſetiled upon him for 
life a penſion of goo crowns. Maſcardi filled the chair with 
great reputation; but his love of letters made him neglect what | 
is of more conſequence than even letters, the management of | 
his affairs; for he was always poor, and always in debt. He 5 
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was, as one deſeribes him Z], Homo in re tamiliari negligens, 
profuſus, & qui nulla pecuniæ acceſſione ſuppeditare ſuis ſump- 
tibus poterat: in ſuis nummis nunquam, in ære alieno ſemper: 
&, quod mireris magis, nunquam certis & conductis ædibus 
habitavit, ſed incertis & precariis. He wrote a great many com- 
poſitions in verſe and proſe; and, 8 reſt, a treatiſe, en- 
titled, Dell' arte hiſtorica.” This he printed at his own 
expence; and would have been a conſiderable loſer by it, if a 
great number of copies had not been ſold at Paris by the influ- 
ence of cardinal Mazarine. His other works, it is ſaid, had 
ſold extremely well; and this induced him to print off a greater 
number of copies of his Dell arte hiſtorica, than he had 
of all the reſt, But he did not conſider, that the taſte of the 
public is often capricious, and therefore was greatly diſap- 
pointed ; complaining of which one day to cardinal Maza- 
rine, the cardinal offered to ſend his copies to Paris, where a 
perſon, who managed his. affairs, ſhould take care to ſell them, 
and remit him the money. Maſcardi gladly accepted the car- 
dinal's offer, and was by that means ſaved from a great loſs, 
which he could ill have borne, and which yet was almoſt una- 
voidable. He had ſome paper quarrels to maintain, againſt ſeveral 
authors. In his“ Hiſtory of the conſpiracy of the Comte de 
Fieſque,” he has very frequently attacked the religion of Hubert 
Folietta; and in his other books he uſed ſome writers in the ſame 
way, which occaſioned him to be attacked in his turn. The 
objections which were made to him, together with his anſwers, 
were added to the ſecond edition of the hiſtory, juſt mentioned. 
He died at Sarzane, in 1640, in his 49th year. 
MASCARQON (Jurius), biſhop of Agen, and a moſt emi- 
nent French preacher, was born at Marſeilles in 1634. He 
inherited of his father, who was the moſt celebrated advocate of 
the parliament of Aix, that uncommon talent of eloquence 
which-diſtinguiſhed him. He was admitted a member of the 
congregation of the oratory very young; and from his twenty- 
ſecond year taught. rhetoric at Mans. Soon after this he com- 
menced preacher, and ee with great ſucceſs in St. Peter's 
church at Saumur. The biſhop of Min, willing to engage ſo 
able a preacher in his church, made him prebendary of it. He 
was much admired at Paris, when he preached: the advent at the 
oratory, He-was appointed in 1666, to make the funeral oration 
of the queen-mother. He preached after this five or fix years 
at court, and was promoted to the biſhopric of Tulle in 1671. 
After having delivered, with the applauſe which was uſually — 
ſtowed upon him, the funeral oration of M. de Turenne, he 
was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Agen. He was called, in 
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1694, to preach the Lent. fermor at court. The year ſollowi 
he » A Ot aſſembly of the clergy, and returned to his — 
ceſe, where he died of a dropſy in his cheſt, Dec. 16, 1703. 
Maſcaron was peculiarly formed for a powerful fpeaker. He 
had a noble prefence, an agreeable voice; and his geſtures were 
natural, lively, and well managed. This recommending out- 
ſide was accompanied with a talent for elocution, which he im- 
pos by ſtudy, and governed with judgement and a true taſte. 
he Hugonots were drawn to hear him; and his preaching had 
ſuch an effe& upon them, that, as it is reported, of 30,000 
Calviniſts, which he found at his coming to the fee: of Agen, 
28,000 of them for ſook their church. There is nothing printed 
of this great man, excepting © A collection of funeral orations, 
made upon the queen-mother, the dauphineſs, the duke of Beau. 
fort, the chancellor Seguier, mareſchab Turenne; and, at the 
head of this collection, there is a ſhort life of him. | 
' . MASCLEF (Fxaxco1s), a French theologian, at firſt only 2 
rector in the dieceſe of Amiens, but afterwards a perſon in 
great confidence with the biſhop, and by him placed at the head 
of the ſeminary of that diſtrict. He was deeply ſkilled: in lan- 
gunges, particularly the oriental. The virtuous biſhop de Brou, 
made him alſo a canon of Amiens; but when that prelate died, 
in 1706, he was not equally in favour with his ſucceſſor, as they 
did not agree on the ſubject of Janſeniſm, then an object of 
contention. He was now removed from the ſeminary, 
and every other public function, but conſoled himſelf by his 
ſtudies, which he purſued with new ardour. He died in No- 
vember, 1728, at the age of ſixty-ſix. His principal works 
are, I. A Hebrew grammar,” according to a new method, 
rinted in 1716; improved and reprinted in two vols. 12mo, by 
N. de la Bletterie, in 1730. 2. Eccleſiaſtical conferences of 
the dioceſe of Amiens.“ 3. The Catechiſm of Amiens, 4to. 
He left alſo in manuſcript a ſyſtem of philoſophy and of the- 
ology, which would have been publiſhed, had they not been 
thought to contain fome ſeeds of Janſeniſm. Maſclef was no 
lefs reſpectable by his character than by his learning,” 
- MASCRIER (Jzan BayTisTE 5 a French abbe, rather 
an author by profeſſion, than by genius, was born at Caen. His 
works were chiefly formed upon the labours of others, either by 
tranſlating them, or by working up the materials into a new 
form. He died at Paris in 1960, at the age of 63. His publi- 
cations were, 1. A Deſcription of Egypt, from the Memoirs 
of M. Mailtet,” 4to, 1735. This work is fundamentally' good, 
and contains judicious remarks, and curious anecdotes, but the 
ſtyle would be improved by the retrenchment of many affoctations 
and other faults. 2. An Idea of the ancient and modern 
Government of Egypt, 1 amo, 1745. A work of leſs _ 
ELL | t 
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the foregoing. 3. A tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries,” 
in 12005 1755. 4. Chriſtian Reflections on the great truths. 
of faith; 1mo, 1757. 5. Hiſtory of the laſt Revolution : 
in the Eaſt Indies, a work that is curious, hut not quite exact. 
6. „ Lommius's table of Diſeaſes, 1766, 12mo. He was con- 
cetned ale in the gfeat work on religious ceremonies, publiſhed 
by Pieart, and in tlie tranſlation of de Thou's hiſtory. 7. K 
tranſlation of the epigrams of Martial, 2 vols. 12mo. He pub- 
liſhed beſides, editions of ſeveral works: —as, of the Memoirs 
of the Marquis de Fouquieres; of Pelliſſon's hiſtory of Louis 
XIV. and ſome papers of de Maillet, under the name of Tei- 
liamed, which is de Maillet reverſed. He generally publiſhed 
through neceflity, and the ſubjects varied according to the pro- 
bability of advantage. 5 PAT ayes 
MASENIUS (JAuxs), or Mask, a Jeſuit, and a writer 
of Latin poetry, was born at Dalen in the dutchy of Juliers, in 
1606. He profeſſed eloquence and poetry with great credit at 
Cologne; and wrote, among other things, a long Latin poem 
entitled, Sarcotis, or Sareothea, which Lauder brought into 
new celebrity, by pretending that Milton had borrowed from it. 
It was an allegory deſcribing the fall of man. Maſenius wrote 
good Latin, and good verſes, but full of amplification and de- 
clamation. The tracts occaſioned by Lauder's accuſation. of 
Milton, were tranſtated into French, and publiſhed collectively 
by Barbou, in 2 vols. 1 2mo, in 1759. Maſenius produced alſo, 
1. A kind of art of poetry, under the title of 4 Palæſtra elo- 
quentiæ ligate, in 4 vols. 12mo.. 2. Another treatiſe entitled, 
« Palæſtra ſtyli Romani. 3. Anima Hiſtoriæ, ſeu vita Ca» 
roli V. et Ferdinandi, in 4to. 4. Notes and additions to the 
Antiquitates & Annales Trevirenſium, by Brower, in folio, 
1670. f. “ Epitome Annalium Trevirenſium, 1676, vo. 
He'GW in 28885 6-4 oh ts ot ett co odg non erm 
MASHAM (Lady Damaris), a lady diſtinguiſhed by her 
piety atid extraordinary accomplithments, was the 8 of 
r. Ralph Cudwerth; and born at Cambridge on the z8th 
of January, 1658. Her father perceiving. the bent of het 
genius, took ſuch particular. care of her education, that ſhe 
quickly became remarkable for her uncommon learning and 
piety. She was the ſecond. wife of fir Francis Maſham, of 
tes in the county of Eſſex, bart. by whom ſhe had an-onl 
ſon, the late Francis Cudworth vis rH BY one ape ma 
ters in chancery, accomptant-general of that court, and foreign 
oppoſer in the court of 8 She was well ſkilled in 2 
metic, geography, chronology, hiſtory, philoſophy, and divinity z 
and owed-a great part of her improvement to the care of the jg. 
mous Mr. Locke, who lived many years in her family, and at length 4 
died in her houſe at Qatesz and whom ſhe treated with the peo BD 
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roſity and reſpect. She wrote © A Diſoourſe concerning 
he Love of God,” publiſhed at London in the year 1696; and 
« Occafional Thoughts in reference to a virtuous and Chriſtian 
Life.“ This atniable lady died in 1708, and was interred in the 
cathedral church of Bath, where = monument is ereQed to her 
memory, with the following inſcription: «© Near this place lies 
Dante {venvrid Maſham, daughter of Ralph Cudworth, D. D. 
and ſecond wife of ſir Francis Maſham, of Oates, in the county 
of Eſſex, bart. who, to the ſoftneſs and elegancy of her own 
ſex, added ſeveral of the nobleſt accompliſhments and qualities of 
the other. She poſſeſſed theſe advantages in à great degree unuſual 
to either, and tempered them with an exactneſs peculiar to ber- 
felf. Her learning, judgement, * — „and penetration, to- 
her with her candour and love — 6 were very obſervable 
all that converſed with her, or were acquainted with thoſe 
ſmall treatiſes ſhe publiſhed in her life-time, though ſhe induſ- 
triouſly concealed her name. Being mother of 'an — Woe ſhe 
applied all her natural and acquired endowments to the care of 
his education. She was a ſtri& obſerver of all the virtues be- 
longing: to every ſtation of life, and 3 
to make thoſe talents ſhine in the world, which were the ad- 
miration of her friends. She was born on the 18th of January, 
1658, and died on the 2oth of April, 178. — 
| MASIUS (ANDREW), born in 1516 at Linnich near Bruſſels, 
was one of the moſt learned men of the ſixteenth century. He 
was ſecretary to John de Weze, biſhop of Conſtance, after 
whoſe death he was ſent as an agent to Rome. He married at 
Cleves in 1558, and was appointed counſellor to William duke 
of Cleves. He died in April, 1573- He was a maſter of the 
ancient and oriental languages to fuch a degree, that Sebaſtian 
Munſter faid he ſeemed to have been biought up in ancient 
Rome, or ancient Jeruſalem. He produced, 1. A Collec- 
tion of various pieces, ancient and modern, tranſlated from the 
Syriac,” Antwerp, 1569. 2. Syrorum Peculium, 1591, 
folio. This is a Syriac lexicon. 3. Grammatica Linguz 
Syrice,” 1571, folio. 4. «© A Commentary on the Book of 
Joſhua,” Antwerp, 1574, folio, and alſo in the Critici ſaeri. 
5.“ Difputatio de Cœna Domini, Antwerp, 1 $75: 6. Com- 
mentaries on ſome chapters of Deuteronomy. He was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the famous Syriac MS. written in 606, which after- 
wards belonged to D. E. Jablonſky. This manuſcript is the 
only one that preſerves the readings of Joſhua as given by Origen. 
— MASO (Tromas), called Finiguerra; a goldſmith of the 
fifteenth century, who is ſaid to have invented the art of taking 
mapreſſions from engravings on copper. The diſcovery was 
accidental, from fome why he had in hand, but it has grown 
into a ſcience of great beauty and importance. 
| | | MASSAC 
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MASSAC (Jzan Bar rs TE), an excellent French miniature 
inter, was born at Paris in December, 1687, and died in 
bestender, 1767. He preſerved his livelineſs and gaiety to his 
death. His religion was that of the Proteſtant communion, 
but ſo averſe was he to the interference of any principle but fair 
converſion, that he di ſmiſſed a Roman-catholic ſervant who had 
long ſerved him faithfully, becauſe he wiſhed to change his reli- 
gion, to pleaſe him. Being queſtioned about his mode of think- 
ing, he anſwered, “ ferve God, and I feel myſelf fo free, as 
to depend on nothing upon earth except my own exertions.” 
The collection of prints from the great gallery and other apart- 
ments at Verſailles, were copied from the originals of Le Brun, 
by Maſſac, and engraved by the beſt artiſts under his inſpection. 
- MASSIEU (GvrLirtavume), an ingenious and learned French 
writer, was born in 1665, of a good family at Caen, where he 
continued till he had gone through the claſſics. At ſixteen he 
went to Paris, and performed a courſe of philoſophy in the col- 
lege of the Jeſuits ;/ and, after he had finiſhed his noviciate, was 
appointed, according to the uſage of the ſociety, to teach polite 
literature. They ſent him to Rennes to teach rhetoric ; and, 
after a due time, he returned to Paris to ſtudy theology: for 
ſucceeding in which he ſeemed ſo particularly foetal! that his 
ſuperiors defired him to devote himſelf wholly to it. This def- 
tination affected him much, his love of the belles lettres far 
exceeding his taſte for theology; and therefore he quitted his 
ſociety, and re- entered the world. His uncommon talents ſoon 
made him known, and recommended him to the favour of thoſe. 
who could ſerve him. M. de Sacy (Le Maiſtre) took him into 
his houſe, as a preceptor to his children; and M. de Tourrefl 
borrowed his affſtance in'tranſlating Demoſthenes. ' He became 
a penſionary of the academy of inſcriptions in 1705, and was 
elected profeſſor royal of the Greek language in 1710. Homer, 
Pindar, Theocritus, and Demoſthenes, were his favourite au- 
thors ; and his lectures on them were highly admired, and much 
attended, Though he had yet given nothing to the public, yet 
his merit was ſo well known, and his connections with the 
learned ſo numerous, that, in 17/14, he was choſen a member 
of the French academy. Maſſieu may be ranked among the 
unfortunate literati. The circumſtances of his family were 
extremely narrow, ſo that he had to ſtruggle with poverty durin; 
his youth. In the family of M. de Sacy, he ſaved Tome money, 
but afterwards loſt it by placing it in bad hands. Towards the 
latter end of his life, he ſuffered bodily grievances: he had fre- 
quent and ſevere attacks of the gout; and to cataracts deprived 
him of his ſight. A paralytic diſorder ſeized him in Auguſt, 
1722, and finiſhed him with an apoplexy Septemder 26. * | 
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318  _MASSIL LON. 
Several critical diſſertations by Maſliey-ppon.cleffical-antiqui 
are inſerted in? The Memoirs of the a. of 5 — 
His Oration“ at his reception into the French academy is 
printed in the collections of the academy. He bad che care of 
an edition of the New Teſtament” in „ printed at Paris 
in 1716, in two vols, 1 2mo. He had alſo the care of M. de 
Tourreil's works, publiſhed at Paris in 1722, in two vols. Ato. 
De Tourreil deſired Maſſieu, on his death+bed, to give the 
Tre his tranſlation of Demoſthenes, which that author did very 
2 and added to it ſome of his Opuſcula, with a preface 
of his own. | | | 
MASSILLON (Jzax BarTisTs), was born in 1663, the 
ſon of a notary at Hieres in Provence. In 1681, he entered 
into the congregation of the Oratory, and wherever he was ſent 
gained all hearts by the livelineſs of his character, the agreeable- 
neſs of his wit, and a natural fund of ſenſible and captivating 
politeneſs. Theſe advantages, united with his great talents, 
excited the envy of his brethren, no leſs than the admiration of 
others, and, on ſome ill-founded ſuſpicions of intrigue, he was 
ſent 'by his ſuperiors to one of their houſes in the dioceſe of 
Meaux. The firſt efforts of his eloquence were made at Vienne, 
while he was a public teacher of ogy; and his funeral ora- 
tion on Henri de Villars, archbiſhop of that city, was univer- 
fally admired. The fame of this diſcourſe induced father de la 
Tour, then general of the congregation of the Oratory, to ſend 
2 him to Paris. N 50 | In of 
incipal preachers in that capital, iſp id he, 
2 __ N abilities; but i; I-preach, 1 all not Wo 
as they do.” He kept his word, and took up a ſtyle. of his own, 
not attempting to imitate any one, except it Was Bourdaloue, 
whom, at the ſame time, the natural difference of his diſpoſi- 
tion did not ſuffer him to follow very cloſely. . A touching and 
natural ſimplicity is the characteriſtic of his Jie, and has been 
thought by able judges to reach the heart, and pr, its due 
effect, with much more certainty than all the logic of the Jeſuit 


Bourdaloue. His powers were immediately diſtinguiſhed when - 


he made his Wie at court, and hen he preached ſhis firſt 
advent at Verſailles, he received this compliment fram Louis 
XIV. My father, ſaid that monareh, when I hear, other 
eee I go away much plea; aden bat whenever 4 
hear you, I e myſelf.” On one occa- 
fion, the effect of a diſcourſe preached. by him “ n nn mall 
apmaber | hos cle,” was ſo. e ig, it produced a 
general, though involuntary murmur of ,applauſc in the cangre- 
gation. The preacher himſelf was confuled by it; but che effect 
was only increaſed, ang. eee Ni ge 0 greateſt 
ſheight that can be ſuppoſed poſſible. His mode of delivery con- 
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tributed not alitile-to..his ſucceſs. <4 We ſeem to behold him 
ſtill in imagination, ſaid, they who had been fortunate enou 
to attend his diſcourſes, © with that fimple air, that modeſt .car- 
riage, thoſe eyes ſo humbly directed downwards, that uaſtudied 
geſture, that touching tone of voice, that look of a man ol 
impreſſed with the truths which he enforced, conveying the mat 
brilliant inſtruction to the mind, and the molt pathetic. move 
ments to the heart. The famous actor, Baron, ;after hearing 
him, told him to continue as he had begun. You,” ſaid he, 
have a manner of your own, leave the rules to others. At 
another time he ſaid to an actor who was with him. © 
friend, this is the true orator; we are mere players.” Maſſillon 
was not the leaſt inflated by the praiſes he received. His mo- 
deſty continued unaltered; and the charms of his ſociety at- 
tracted thoſe who were likely to be alarmed at the ſtrictneſs of 
his leſſons. ER NY e 
In 171), the mat being convinced of his merits, by his 
own attendance on his ſermons, appointed him biſhop of 2 
mont. The French academy received him as a member in 1719. 
The funeral oration of the dutcheſs of Orleans in 1 723. Was 
the laſt di ſcourſe he pronounced at Paris. From that time he 
reſided altogether in his dioceſe, where the mildneſs, bene 
volence, and piety of his character, gained all hearts. His love 
of peace led him to make many endeavours to canciliate his 
brethren of the Oratory and the Jeſuits, but he faund at length 
that he had leſs influence over divines than over the hearts of 
linners. He died reſident on his dioceſe, in Sept. 1743, at the 
nage of 79. His name has ſince been almoſt proverbial in France, 
where he is conſidered as a moſt conſummate maſter of elo- 
quence. Every imaginable perfection is attributed hy his coun- 
trymen to his ſtyle. What pathos!” ſays one of them, What 
knowledge of the human heart! What ſincere effuſions. of con- 
viction! What a tone of truth, of philoſophy, and humanity! 
What an imagination, at once lively and well regulated! 
Thoughts juſt and delicate; conceptions brilliant and magni- 
hcent,z expreſſions elegant, ſelect, ſublime, harmonious; images 
ſtriking and natural; repreſentations juſt and forcible; ſtyle 
clear, neat, full, numerous, equally calculated to be, cotmpre- 
hended by the multitude, and to. ſatisfy the maſt cultivated 
hearer,” What can be imagined. beyond theſe commendations? 
Yet they are given by the general conſent of thoſe who are 
moſt capable o deciding on 11 ſubject. His Works were pub- 
liſhed complete, by his nephew at Paris, in 1745 and 1746, 
forming foyrteen volumes of a larger, and twelve of a ſmaller 
kind of -12mo., They contain, 1. A complete ſet of Sermons 
far Advent and Lent. 2. Several funeral Orations,” Panegy- 
ties, Kc. 3. Ten diſcourſes, known by the name of | 
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8 petit Careme.” 4. « Eccleſiaſtical Conferences.” N 5. Some 
excellent paraphraſes of particular pſalms. Maſſillon once ſtopped 


ſhort in the middle of a ſermon, from defect of memory; and 


the ſame happened from apprehenſion in different parts of the 
ſame day, to two other preachers whom he went to hear. The 
Engliſh method of reading their diſcourſes would certainly have 
been very welcome to all theſe perſons, but the French conceive 
that all the fire of eloquence would be loſt by that method; this, 
however, ſeems by no means to be neceſſary. The moſt ſtrik- 
ing paſſages and beauties of Maſſillon's ſermons were collected 
by the abbe de la Porte, in a volume which is now annexed as 
a laſt volume to the two editions of his works.. 
MASSINGER (Pr1L1y), an Engliſh poet, fon of Mr. 
Philip Maſſinger, a gentleman belonging to the. earl of Mont- 
ede made his firſt entry on the ſtage of this vain world, as 
ood expreſſes it, at Saliſbury, about 585 [A]; and was en- 
texed a commoner of St. Alban's- hall, Oxford, in 1601. Here, 
to the great offence of the ſame Mr. Wood, he applied his mind 
to poetry and romances, for four years or more; and not to logic 
and philoſophy, as he ought to have done ; and for which alone, 
as this pious antiquary tells us, he was patronized and encou- 
raged in his ſtudies by the earl of Pembroke. He afterwards 
uitted the univerſity without taking any degree; and went to 
London; for the ſake of improving his poetic fancy, by con- 
verſation with men and manners. Here he ſoon began to make 
uſe of the reading he had acquired at Oxford: for he applied 
himſelf to the ſtage, and wrote ſeveral comedies, which were 
admired for the purity of their by tr and the ceconomy of their 
plots. He was held in the higheſteſteem by the poets of that age]; 
and there were few who did not reckon it an honour to write in 
conjunction with him, which was done by Fletcher, Middleton, 
Rowley, Field, and Decker. He died ſuddenly, at his houſe 
on the. Bank-ſide in Southwark, near to the play-houſe of that 
time; for he went to bed well, and was dead before morning. 
His body was interred in March, 1639, at St. Mary Overy's, 


or St. Saviour's church in Southwark. Sir Aſton Cockaine has 


an epitaph on Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. Philip Maſſinger, 
who, as he ſays, © both lie buried in one grave, at the place 
Juſt mentioned ; and it is as follows: 2 
*__ * In the ſame grave Fletcher was buried, here 
Lies the ſtage-poet, TROP Maſſinger. Tes 
Plays they did write together, were great friends, 
And now one grave includes them at their ends. 
So whom on earth nothing did part, beneath _ 
Here in their fames they he, in ſpite of death.“ 
4... Small poems of ſeveral ſorts, p. 186, 
A] Athen. Oxon. B] Langbaine's Lives of the Poets. 
[4] LJ Maſlinger 
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Maſlinger publiſhed. founcen plays of bis ah, beſides oft 
in which he 1 with other pocts: and Langbaine informs 
us, that, alt he had abilities far, above the common tate, 
he was neyerthgleſs:3 man of; great modeſty. His yorks-we! 
collected in ſour volutnes, ve, by Henry Dell, bockfeller, in 


by Mr, tien Mock: Maſon,and; Mrs 
„in 79. IS ant, sid © t Fanobino not 
. vs) French tha ſan df; a 
and born in the . in Mays! 
1 Mo He laſt hie father When 


eren along! Mis - 
gry my a yet ſhe did not loſe her regard: far che 
lden of her firſt huſband, as tov: often happene, but took! 
re of his education... At a proper 5 he was put under the? 
ſeluits at, Gilles, in Auvergues Wich, wem e, continurd four” 
years; and was then called to Lyons by am uncle, who bed 
deſign of ſending him to Toulouſe, to ſtudy tte lav: but 
evil war hindering, he returned to Billon, wbete he apes: 
hicoſelf to the belles lettres and philoſophy. Here contracting 
an intimacy with a fellow-ſtudent, Antony Chal, he joinec 
with him in a reſolution of entering into t . F 
and accordingly they went ſoon aſtet to — + they took 
the habit. Maſſon. paade a funeral oration. at Rome for ſome. 
cardinal, in the gireſence of ſeveral others; and — en _ 
great credit and reputation. Afterwards theſe 7 
to Naples whtre Maſſon taught two ears in the e lege of 
jeſuits. returned together to France, view dee. 
quitted the ſoclety, as did Maſſon ſome time after. , | 
, Tha marriage of Charles; . of France with Hhjnghoths . 
1 hes - anger — being celebrated in 1570 
ct. Mexeres, Ma — aps rr and — wrote Fw 
nt tion which procured him great eſteem 
inendſhip — the 42 and him to undertake 
more conſiderable. works — reſolved to apply to the law, and 
with this view went to to ſtudy under the celebrate 
Baudouin; or Balduinus. two.years he returned to Pariss 
and became librarian 0 — chancellor of the duke of Anjou, 
in which place he eontinped ten years. In. 1) 6% he was mee 
an advocate of parliament; yet never pleaded more than. n 
cauſe, which however he gained nete ee W 
the troubles.of France were at an end, he ma the Liſter of 
a eounſellor in parliament, with. whom d. \ived: thirty- — 5 
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ome time beſore his death, which: happened Jag 2644: ) Him 
epitaph Was — 2h by. hid: - unſelf, and runs thuz: . 5 
Junk woes. rains Papirius N Nor is” | 


41 do nottntu mito 2218 is bie 
6 e * e ie e 
X | 2 


vor 


* 1 * 
ay — 
1 
iS 4 
-- 


jars, but had no children. Tb infirmitles of, der beben 


Ja M . 


Mac dom ao uli fortaſſe liquid, 
n oy re) re illum vidifſe Enn 

aſſon wrote Teer books of French 5 in Latin, firſt 
nted at Paris in 157%, and afterwards -M The 
dition, more enlarged dan the _ deduees things from 
Pharamend to Henry II. . bis epitaph, that Maſ- 


ſon conſidered this — his prine tipel pe yet he is now 
rum chariſſnnorarn, 
. ho (1 7 


chief Rhown by his «Fl im an h 
hep liſhed —— ni dns ONES hong 
_— town), a Reformed» miniſter, be died in Hol. 
| forms time He was ofigitally: of Frame, but fled 
into in England 10 of — liberty in religion whieh his country 
rea repubhc of letters are obliged: to him for, 
1 — e Hiſtolre e — la . des ſeures, from 1712 to 
in ſiſteen vols. 1 me. 2. 2 Horatii, Ovidii et Plinii 
| We, 3 vols. ſmalt vo, und ins abroad, though dedi- 
Ja to Engliſhmen of rank: the Leyden, 2908, to lord 
Harvey tte ſecond at Araflerdain,2708, Lg Juſtivian Iſham; 
te third at Amſterdam, 1% to the biſhop of Worceſter. 
Theſe lives aredtawn up'ih''s chronological order, very learn- 
—_ —— ; and ferwe 10 Hinſtrato e hiſtory, not 
| — 2 mor but of 'the tienes Alſo in which 
they Wees ies L Maſſdn found occaſion 
. M. Dacier; who, however, deſended his own 
opinion, and prefixed hiv defence to the Tbcond'edition of his 
= got ond xr 2 
mſterdam, x2m0, This at 18 ere his, 
2 at t r — n Monn oe. 
SSUET (Rznz', or R] rf ve, a very: kearned Benedic 
* of the tibn of: St. Maur, was horn at 8. Owen de 
Muceltes, in 1 He ia chiefly known for the' yew edition of 
Se Ireaus, h he publiſhed in 1770. He conſolted, for 
that purpoſe, ſeveral manuſcripts,” which bad never” been exa- 
mined; made new notes and learned prefacen. The three dif- 
ſertations, prefi xed to the work, fer fome things in a clear tyht, 
which were-never tho defote; and 


of 'the editors penetration and judgement.” The firſt of 


_ theſe Yiſſertations is employed upon the perſon, character, and 
condition -f [remens; and ſets forth particularly the writings and 
tenets of ae mrevies-he . eteountered ; the ſecond” enlhrges fur 
thor-up6w the lifs,' actions, martyrdom, and writings of this 
ſtfnt';- und thethired relates his ſentimems and doauvine.” Upon 
Ab whole, Mulſlict ls 8equitted himſelf well 3 and his edition 
W ſuſtiy reckoned better and moe corre, thun 2 had 
| 2 The ſuperiora of dis con 

wards e d him to write a continuation of the acts 897 — 
of the of St. Benedict; hogs ne: he 
*. pubüiſhed 


3h 


ipte oe f. aii, 
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bliſhed 2 fiſch volume. He died, Jam 29, ; 
fe having written and publiſhed ee Aang ere 
MAT L(Avroay), an Italian phyſician, R 
1 country is e 27 1½/j0% 
and took the of doctor at was: 
profeſſori of philoſophy, and afterwards Inodiclues in that 
univerfity 3/and died with the eſtimation of a pious as well as u 
learned man, ad Piſtoia, in June, 2769. He pr ax open eaves 
works, of wich the principal are, 1. De aneuriſmaticis p 
eordiorum morbis animadverſiones, Florence; 1756. 2. ( Hes 
liodori — ita opticorum, & Græco Latin: converſa,” 
Piſtoia, 1758. * 3 An hiſtorical r. account” of the 
natural productions of the territory „*in Italian; 1752: 
4. De Noſdeomiorum ine 776 . « De remediis 
—— ” Pifa, 1759. He left alſo: ſome man 4 1.8 
MATHER Dr. Cornon), an eminent. divine; of Boſton i im 
New- England, was born in Feb. 166g, at Baſton, where hd 
— ae feiont, till he was twelve years old 54. By 8 
time he had made an uncommon progreſs in che 
Latin and even entered on the Hebrew; — 
was then; young as he was, admitted into Harvard-college, 
where he too his firſt degree at ſixteen, and his ſecond at 
nineteen- In z 7684, he became the miniſter of Boſton 3 
in the diligent dif of which office, and in auler . — 
he ſpent his life.” He: applied himſelf alſo to the | 
„the Freneh and Spaniſh — and, in his 
- forty. file your;. made himſelf fo far ' maſter af the Iroquois 
Indian tongue, that he wrote and publiſfied treatifes in iti. In 
ſhort he became ſs-conſiderable a perſon in Boſton; that he was 
ſeveral times conſulted by the magiſtrates upon affairs of ſtate z 
ORE 
ions. For t ic ere 
— ſeveral excellent bene kad a ſociety for fp. 
preſſing! diſorders; a ſociety for reforming manners; and a 
ciebyicl egce-makers, whoſe profeſſed huſineſs ĩt was: to com 
— differences, and. prevent law- ſuita. He publiſhed: alſo 2 
propoſal for an ical treaſury, in order to build chutches, 
diſtribute books of piety, relieve 2 miniſters, Ke. His fame 
was not confined; to his oun coun ; for, in 1 170, the uni- 
verſity of Glaſgow in Scotland him a diploma for the 
degree of do@or- in divinity 3 and, in 1714. the royal ſociety 
of London choſe him one of their fellows. ''He was farther 
honoured by an epiſtolary correſpondence” with ſeveral) perſons 
of e for "pietpand learning3"and, Ae others, 
the lord- chancellor King. After a laborious and well-{pent life, | 
ere of the Life R Nn ; 
15 206 27 A | 4 
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he died en the 13th of Feb. #728, being the day after he had 

completed his 65th year 

comp is ſaid to have ”>ubliſhed during his life, 382 pieces, wy 
I them indeed but ſmall, as fingle- ſermons, eſſays, Kc. y 
ſeveral of ger ſize. Among theſe were *. Chai 
Americana, « Arn: Eccleſiaſtical E ew- England, 
from its firſt eig in 1620, to 1698, folio. The Chriſtian 
philoſopher,” Vo. Ratio diſcipline fratrum Nov- Anglorum;“ 
that is, „ The reaſon of the diſcipline of the brethren in New. 

land.. Directions to a candidate for the miniſtry,” 

ſalterium Ameticanum, or, American pfalter, &c.“ 
Bar the moſt remarkable of all his works was that in which, 
like Glanville,  he' defended the reality of witchcraft, - We will 
content ourſelves with giving the title at large, as that will ſhew 
the ſubſtance: of what it contains: it is as. follows: The won- 
ders of the inviſible world; being an account of the trials of 
ſeveral witches, lately executed i in RI and of ſeveral 
remarkable curioſities therein occurring... 1 with, 1. 
Obſervations upon the nature, the number, he operations 
of the devils. 2. A ſhort narrative of a late committed 
by a knot of witches in Swedeland, ver very much reſembling, and 
fo far explaining that under which New-England has laboured. 
3. Some counſels directing a due improvement of the terrible 
things, lately done by the unuſual and amazing of evil 
ſpirits in New-England. 4. A brief diſcourſe upon thoſe temp- 
tations, which are che more ordinary devices of Satan. By Cotton 
Mather. Publiſhed by the ſpecial command of his excelleney 
the governor of the ince of Maſſachuſet's-Bay in New- 
England.” : Printed fiſt at Boſton in pe eee and re- 
printed at London in 1693, 40. 

MATICGNON ——— * prince of — - and 
count of Thorigni, a diſtinguiſhed ral, was born 
at Lonray in Normandy in 1526, and very early in life ſignalized 

himſelf in ſeveral battles. He was at the — of Metz and 
Heſdin, and in the battle of St. Quintin; and in 1557 was taken 
priſoner. When ha regained his liberty, he was made lieu- 
tenant· general Normandy, and in that province often diſ- 
$10 cj: is valour,-» He contributed to the taking of Rouen in 

1567, prevented Andelot from joining. the prince of Conde, 
before the battle of St. Denys; and was Gili guiſhed alſo in 
Take 3 of Jarnac, Roche- abeille, and Moncomeurk He com- 
the royal army in lower Normandy, in 1 723. and in 

79, 1 rewarded his attachment, by giving 
gf 6 echal of France, and the collar of the royal onler.- He 
— Fickrdy ta obedience as much b humanity as by valour; 
and, in 1 586 and 1 7 was ern ve oceeding 1n. gent 
4 1 He . ee the victory of . 
80 vgonois 
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Hugonots at Courtras, had not the duke de Joyeuſe, whom he. 
was about to join, raſhly and precipitately brought on the en- 
ement. At the conſecration of Henry IV. in 1594, he offi- 
ciated as conſtable, and died at his own caſtle in July, 1597, at 
the age of 73 years. He was a man irregular in his proceedings, 
tardy in reſolve. and execution, but nevertheleſs a great general. 
MATTHEW, of Weſtminſter, an Engliſh hiſtorian! of the 
fourteenth century, was a Benedictine of the abbey at Weſt- 
minſter, and thence has taken his name. From the title of his 
hiſtory, . Flores hiſtoriarum,” he has often been called Flo- 
rilegus. He compiled a chronicle in Latin, which commences 
from the foundation of the world, but the chief object of which is 
Engliſh hiſtory. It is entitled, . Flores Hiſtoriarum, per Mat- 
thæum Weſtmonaſterienſem collecti, præcipuè de Rebus Britan- 
nicis, ab exordio mundi, uſque ad annum 1307,” publiſhed at 
London in 1567, and at Frankfort in 1601, both in folio. H 
is divided into ſix ages, but is compriſed in three books. The 
firſt extends from the creation to the Chriſtian æra; the ſecond, 
from the birth of Chriſt to the Norman conqueſt; the third, 
from that period to the beginning of Edward the Second's reign. 
He afterwards added ſeventy years more, and carried it down to 
the death of Edward III. in 1377. He formed his work very 
much upon the model and plan of Matthew Paris, whom he 
imitated with. great care. He wrote with ſo ſcrupulous a vera- 
city, that he is never found to wander a tittle from the truth; and 
with ſuch diligence, that he omitted nothing worthy of remark. 
He is commended alſo for his acuteneſs in tracing, and his judge- 
ment in ſelecting facts, his regularity in the — 25 of his plan, 
and his ſkill in chronological computations. He is, on the 
whole, very highly eſteemed, as one of the moſt venerable fathers 
r e g 1 + 
MATTHIEU (PzTzR), a French hiſtorian, was born in 
1583, and was firſt - principal of the college of Verceil, and 
terwards an advocate at Lyons. He was a zealous partizan of 
the league, and much attached to the Guiſes, | When he went 
to Paris, he quitted poetry, which he had followed hitherto, for 
hiſtory, to which he attached himſelf from that ime. He ac« 
uired the eſteem of Henry IV. who manifeſted it by giving him 
f title of hiſtoriographer. of France, and furniſhing him-with 
all the irs neceſlary to make him ſo effeQually; He at- 
tended Louis XIII. to the of Montauban, he 
ſick, and was tranſported to Toulouſe: at that place hi dies 
October 12, 1621, at the age of 38. Matthieu was only a 
maderate author; he wrote eaſily, but in an undignified ſtyles 
he produced, f. ( A Hiſtory of the memorable Events which 
happened in the reign of Henry the Great,” 8vo, 1624. This 
contains ſome curious anecdotes communicated to the author by 
«ls i | Henry 
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Heary himſelf, but che flatneſs of the ſtyle deſti 


in food 
meaſure, the intereſt of the work. 2. Tb. Abe che 
deplorable, Death of Henry the Great,” folio, 161 1; 8voz 1612. 
3. The Hiſtory of St. Louis,“ 8vo, 1618. 4. * The Hi 
of Louis XI.” in folio, This work is eſteemed. © 5. The 
Hiſtory of France,” from Francis I. to Louis XIII. incluſive, 
2 vols, folio, Paris, 1631. 6. Quatrains'on Life and Death; 
very languid and fauguing, but often printed after thoſe of 
Pibrac. 7. * La Guiſiade, the Guzſiad, atragedy; was publiſhed 


at Lyons, in 8vo, 1589. tc e 5 | 
MTT E10 s (PzTzR ANDREW), a celebrated phyſician 
and ſound. ſcholar, was born at Sienna, about the year 1500, 
and in his education quickly proceeded from Greek and Latin 
to and medicine. He publiſhed commentaries on the ix 
bodks of Dioſcorides, full of elegance and erudition, but de- 
formed by credulity, and the adoption of many vulgar errors. 
The firſt edition of theſe . Commentaries,” was publiſhed in 
Ko, at Venice, in 1548. They were written in Italian; but the 
on himſelf tranſlated them into Latin, and there was alſo a 
rench verſion. He left ſome other works, namely; 4 De morbo 
Gallico, 4to, Baſil, 1536. Apologia adverſus Amatum Luſi. 
2 8va,. Ven. 1 8. « De ſimplicium medicamentorum 
ultatibus,” 1 2mo, Ven. 1569. Compendium de Plantis, 
4to, Ven. .. Epiſtolæ, vo, 1564. He died of 
the glagur at Trent, in 1577. He was, for two years, firſt phy- 

ſteian tu Ferdinand archduke of Auſtria. His works were pu 
r at Baſle, in 1598, in folio 
MAT TI (Dow EMMuANUITJ, a Spaniſh poet, born at Oropeſa 
in New Caſtle, in 1663. His poencal eſſays were publiſhed in 
168, in one volume, to. This fortunate commencement en- 
couraged- the young poet; but it gained him involuntarily, as 
he was un eccleſiaſtic, the affections of a lady of great beauty and 
high rank. In order to retire from this temptation; he went to 
Rome, N he was received a member. of the Arruui und In- 
nocent XII. delighted with his talerts, appointed him dean of 
Mlicant. At that place he died, Dec. 18, 1737, being chen 74 
years old. His letters and Latin poetry, pubſiſed at Madrid in 
17355 in 2 vols. 12mo, prove that he was gifted both with faci- 
lity-of writing and with imagination, 7 OD 
„ MRTY (Marruzw), M. D. an eminent- phyſician and 
ite writer; was born in Holland in the year 4788{8]- He 
s the ſum of Paul Maty, a Proteſtant man, amt wat 
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In [cans to make himſelf 8 2750, R 
in French, an account of the oducti 5 2 — 
printed a E. 
— (F, 


fa in = count J 
active and uninterrupt =I (rigng — — he owed the places he 
afterwards pale. In 1 „ he was che 5 and 
in 1765, on the reſignation 0 Dr. Birch (who died opths 
after, and made him his executor), ER to ck. 
He had. been appointed one of the 22 1 
Muſeum at its firſt inſtitution in 2753, and . 
librarian at the death 28 Dr. Knight, in 1974. 1 in 
— We to be eminently ſain the laſt „ when, 
ized with a languiſh I which, in 1775, put 
2 = to a life uniformly ng to the purſuit of. ſcience, — 
the offices of: humanity. He was an gazly and actiye adyoca 
for 3ngeulation and when there was 3 e that 
one might have the ſmall-pox after. i ma. 


ed it upon himſelf, unk his family. 


of the — — club (with the docs 
b Watſon, and others), which — * every 25 
time to Mrs. Eliaabeth Boi ; and the ſecond to 

Deners. He left a ſon three daughters, H 2 — 
Bartoloz zi, to he given to his friends; of 

100 1 were taken off, and the plate "ae 

185 were completed by his ſon-in-law Mr. Juitamond, and pre- 
fixed to that s Miſcellaneous works, 1777, 2 vols. 440. 
1745. He was educated: at Weſtminſter-ſchool,. whence, - 
1763, he was elected to Trinjty-college, Cambridge. 
ime, nne travelling f. | 
5 2 Nov. . ry rank 2 2 — hig 


7 
church-yard. He was twice married 4 = 
rs, 
Dr, Maty, by his owp order, was engraved, s Her 
finiſhed the 4 Memoirs of the carl of Ce 
MATY. (Fam Hevay), ſon. of. the: former, was born in 
After 
reep, Anne . 


acqu by De Birch. Anas ay . 
8 — tho Rap) e 1 2 -curnſtances, Des ey 
mak 8 aces Ja why WT : EE pore To by Dr. . Mat, 
une fi Rs eic), 
ke Britannique. : — | 55 
it five wearg. In his laſt nyaber 27587 P. 45 - :97 ee W 4 55 
14 - enabled 
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ables hirn to paſs — 66 dhe continent} m Iu 

Le a on FOE lord Stormorit, then 12 
| of France. Soom after this, he married one of * 
BY 77 o Joſeph W Clark, ef EDA Weatherfield in — whoſe 
rles Clar afterwards became f. famous, as 
Y 5 0 command to the gelebrated Cook, in that un- 
Pa dee which proved fatal to both thoſe officers. B 

is lady he had one — der ſurvived his father, but di 
while 4 at „ Mr. M 7 — reſpected for his abilities, 
Foam. — perſpns able to contribute to 
e would have . very likely to gain preferment 
e Church, after his return to England, had not ſome ſeru- 
atiſen in his mind on the ſubje& of thoſe articles of faith 
Lek formerly he had ſubſcribed. From that time he deter- 
mined, from t SIN conſcientious motives, never to accept of 
any eccleſiaſtica 9 and, after the death of his father 
in 1776, ** ih himſelf entirely from the functions of 
dhe miniſtry in the eſtabliſhed church, His life was thencefor- 
ward more particularly devoted to literary purſuits, which were 
high — by dle pointment he obtained, at the ſame time, 
of an aſſiſtant librarian 75 the Britiſh Muſeum. He was after. 
— — Deke: | Ep one of the * librarians of — — 
I 9 t rtment- atural Hiſtory nti- 
Horley; he 1 . 1778, on the reſignation of Dr. 
z he 1 We one of the ſecretaries to the Royal 
In January, 1782, he began a review of publications, 
principally foreign, which he continued with confiderable ſuc- 
ceſs,” though with Ittle aſſiſtance, till September, 1786, when 
be was compelled by by ill health to diſcontinue it. be motto 
Which he took for this work was modeſt, and well appropriated: 
4 Sequitur ating non paſſibus æquis; alluding to the review 
which. his father had publiſhed, index the title of Journal Bri- 
tannique ; and the truth appears to be, that, though he was far 
from geficient either in learning or critical abilities, he was in- 
ferior in both to his father. In ese diſputes which aroſe in the 
Royal Society, in 1 784, re ſpecting the re inſtatement of Dr. 
Hutton, as ſecretary for foreign correſpondence, he took ſo warm 
part; that becoming very angry, he reſigned his office of ſecre- 
ry. In this, as in other in in his life, his vivacity out- 

ran his judgement. As a #7 rags? an —_ of the ſociety, he 
Was not called upon to take any and the advantage; 
he deriyed from the ſituation were 10 11 pe could Ill afford to 
relinquiſh. In preferring always his conſcience to his intereſt, 
he certainly was highly cammendable, but in this queſtion his 
conſcience. na occaſion to involve itſelf, To make himſelf 
amends for this diminution of his income, Mr. Maty. undertook, 
on modeyaty terms, to read the Greek, Latin, French, or Italian 
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Mics, with ſuch perſons as might be deffrous of Cotmpletit 
er of Wos e but it does not See 
this employment turned out very profitable. In 1787, an 
aſthmayic complaint, under which he long had laboured, com- 
pleted the ſubverſion of his conſtitution, and he died on the 16th 
of January in that year, at the early age of 42. Beſides: His 
review, he publiſhed a tranſlation of the travels of Rieſbeck 
through Germany; and tranſlated into French, the accounts of 
the gems, in that magnificent work, the! Gemmez Marlbn- 
rienſes,” which Mr. B ant had firſt written in Latin, For 
this he received tool. from the duke of Marlborough, and a 

of the book. After his death, a volume of his ſermons 


was publiſhed by ſubſcription, in which, by an overſight, that 


has ſometimes happened in other caſes, two or three which he 
had tranſcribed from other authors were reprinted. He was of 
a warm and friendly diſpoſition, which often manifeſts irſelf in his 


mri 104 | ol pf 
MAUCROIX (Fzxancors — a French tranſlator, and in 
ſome degree a poet, was born at Noyon in 1619, and for a time 
followed the profeſſion of an advocate; but being diſguſted with 
that line,” wept into the church, where he became an abbe, and 
canon of the" cathedral of Rheims. In that city he died in 
1708, at the age of ninety. His works conſiſt chiefly of tranſ- 
lations, which are written in a pure, but not an animated ſtyle, 
The principal of them are theſe: 1. The Philippics of De-. 
moſthenes.” 2. The Euthydemus, and the Prue Hippias of 
Plato.“ 3; Some Orations of Cicero. 4. The Rationarium 
Tem of father Petau, in 3 vols. 12mo, 1683, 5. San- 
derus's Hiſtory of the Engliſh Schiſm,” 2 vols. T amo, 8. 
6. © The Lives of cardinal Pole, and Campeggio.” 7. The 
Homilies of St. Chryſoſtom, addreſſed to the People of Antioch.” 
Maucroix was intimately conneQted with Boileau, Racine, and 
particularly with La Fontaine; in conjunction with whom, he 
ubliſhed in 1685, a collection of their miſcellaneous works, 
n 2 vols. 12mo. In 1726 were publiſhed, <* Les nouvelles 
Oeuvres de Maucroix, among which are ſome mes, more 
remarkable for à certain natural ſtyle, than for brillianey or 
ron . a9 oT VECTOR TS WEIS TRE ed 
AUDUIT (Mienarr), a divine of ſome” eminence in 
France, was born at Viré in Normandy, in 1634. He at firſt 
taught the learned languages in the ſociety to which he belonged, 
and afterwards was employed entirely in preaching, and in miſ- 
lions. He 33 allo evra eu works, * at Arn | 
in 1709, His principal productions are, 1. reatiſe on 
Religion, apaink the Ach ie, the Deiſts, and the new Pyrrho- 
nians, written in French; the edition is that of 2698, 
2. © A tranſlation of the Plalms, in French yerſe,” of no great 


I 


excellence. 3. Miſcellanies,” 
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5 = New . in 8 vols. Er Theſe ſtill maintain 
their character. editations for an eccleſiaſtical retreat of 
ten days,“ kd 6. « A Diſſertation on the Gout, 1 amo, 


pots Father Mauduit was candid as a ſeholar, and eren. 


as a Miniſter, 
2 (Isaa EI), a perſon of ſome celebrity in his 
* 98 6 mriees, 55 pamphlets, was born in the Weſt 
Aube in 1708, and educated as a diſſenting miniſter®, 
time he quitted his clerical employment, and became 
t with his brother Jaſptr Mauduit, as a merchant; and, 
n that brother died, carried on the buſineſs with equal credit 


Aale His lde ene as . e 


year 1760, when he publi n W. 5 
Ha _ in- 


7 Conſiderations on the preſent 


tended to ſhew the impropriety of involving this nation in con- 


luntarily took up the cauſe of the diſſent 1 ergy in a 


tinental wars, and obtained 1 from the public; 
which the author W by publiſhing after, Os 
Wil hts on the preſent —— Was.” "When Mr 
— ubliſhed in 1762, '« Obſervations, on the Si 
pat of Mr. Mauduit WAS daten ee 
— pamphlets that many perſons aſc 7 to Min 
After this, he was appointed agent for the province 
ſet d, and from that time took an active part in ae * 
tween the American colonies and 1 3 In con- 
ſequence of he 3 in 1 « Short View of 
the · Hiſtory of the New-Eng gland See In 3774» b 8 vo- 


make, « The Caſe of the Di 1 ale to 
che Lords ſpiritual and temporal.” In the ſame year be pub- 
liſhed, © Letters of Governor Hutchinſon,” &c. In 1778, and 
2779. 1 he produced ſeveral ſevere tracts againſt ſir illiam and 
Howe. As, | es ht upon General Hose s Account of 
eee on Long Island, &c. Ao, © SeriQtuxes on the 
hila Chana,” &c. And, « Obſervations upon the 
Conduct of Sir William Howe at the White Plains,” &c, 10.1781, 
he again attacked the ſame brothers, in . Three Letters addreſſed 
to Lieut, Gen. Sir William Howe, &c., and There Letters 
10 Lord Viſcount Howe.” In May, 1787, he was pp 


in foreign parts, but died on the 14th * 
month, at the age of 79. He is ſaid by ſome, to have been the 


author of a letter to lord Blakeney, on the defence of Ae 


1 ; and ſome ther Qs o nd 
jk, hich e 3 


* European Riagäein e 3 
, 


of the ſociety among the Diſſeniers for pr opagating th 
wg 
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time, ate no ſinking ſaſt into oblivion. - His private charaQer 


at preſent, and likely to be leſs in future. 


UGIN (Jon), ſurnamed the A ing or of - Anjou, : 


lived in the ſixteenth century, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by pubs, 


liſhing tranſlations. | His tranſlation of Machiavel's 84 Diſcourſes. 


inted at Paris in 1548; and his tranſlation c 


upon 8 ] of, 
the © Hiſtory of Palmerin d'Olive,” ſon of king Florendos of 
Macedon and the fair Griana, daughter of the emperor of 7 
was 
printed at Patis in 1554; and dedicated to Mr. M coun- 


2 had been publiſhed at the ſame place in 15 
firſt the New Triſtan, prince of Leonnois, 


lellor and almoner in ordinary to the king. He f owns in 


the dedication that he had choſen him for the hero of his book, 


becauſe he knew, that he was always open · handed to th 
who preſented him with their works, whether ſmall or Freat. 
We will tranſcribe the beginning of it from the quotation of 


Bayle. “ My lord, it has been the common pretence of all 
French authors for theſe twenty years, either that their copies 
have been ſtolen from them, or that the importunity of their 
friends have forced them to publiſh them. I know how com- 
mendable modeſty is; but to call ſimplicity, and a diſtruſt of 


one's ſelf modeſty, appears to me ſo ridzgeulous and contemptible, 


that I neither can, nor will du it. I delignedly purſue a quite 


contrary method ; and declare, that from the hour you k 


reſcued me from captivity, and admitted me into the freedom | 
of your ſervice, I have always had a: deſire to preſent you with 


ſuch productions of my pen, as might give you à pleaſure. 

Maugin was born at Angers, according to che account of Du 
Maine Pn h, who, adds, that they gave him the ſurname of the 
litle Angevine. His being thus ſurnamed ſhews, that he,was 


much better known by the name of his country, than by that of 


bis family; from which it is reaſonable to e, that he was 
of mean birth and low ſtature, . A ſoot- boy, a taylor's appten - 


tice, or the like, is more commonly diſtinguiſhed by the mame 
2 of his family; and Maugin, if any 


af his province, than 
of theſe, „ was not firſt,” ſays Bayle, who has become 
poet and author, and even diſtinguiſhed himſelf as ſuch,” ---. 

MAUPERTUIS PTA Lovis),an eminent philoſopher, was 


born of a gnod family at St. Malo's in 1698, and had in his early - 


a ſtrong propenſity to mathemiatics/and to war, In 1218. 
Wt | er! military; devoting, however, his —— 


himſelf 
Gſtingui into the French academy in 1723, 


: + {v4 32 x35 
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admitted 


three years. he. quitted arms, and gave 
up 2 ſcience ; in which he. ſoon became ſo 
ſhed, as to | 


[{* 
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Four or five years after, he went to London, where he became 

a fellow of the Roy ern win rind his retürn to France, 
aid a viſit to the Bernotiillis, who | 
wWitzerland. In 1736, he was placed at the head of the Aca- 


demicians who were ſent into the North, by the king of France, 


in order to determine the figure of the earth? he preſided: over 
this undertaking, which was executed with great ſucceſs. The 
ng royal of Pruſſia, afterwards Frederic the Great, invited 
im to Berlin, to be preſident and director of the academy there. 
He went; and that monarch being then at war with the emperor, 
Maupertuis would partake of the dangers of it. He expoſed 
himſelf bravely, was taken priſoner, and conducted to Vienna; 
but his captivity was neither hard nor long; for the ernperor and 
refs queen, having ſhewn great goodneſs to him, diſmiſſed 
him to Berlin. He returned to France, where his friends hoped 
to keep him; but a warm imagination and a lively curioſity 
eyould not fuffer him to ſettle and be happy. He returned again 
to Pruſſia, yet had not been there long, before ee of 
having quitted his country; although exceedingly honoured and 
carefled by the king. He had, it ſeems, a ſtrange inquietude of 
ſpirit, with a dark melancholy humour, which rendered him 
miſerable amidſt honours and pleaſures. - Such à temperament 
did not promiſe a very v life; and he was engaged in ſe- 
veral quarrels. He had a yum with Koenig, the profeſſor of 
zhiloſophy at Franeker, and another more violent with Voltaire. 
| — had inferted into the volume of Memoirs of the 
Academy of Berlin, for 1746, a diſcourſe upon the laws of 
- mation ; which Koenig was not content with attacking, but at- 
tributed to Leibnitz. Maupertuis, ſtung with the imputation of 
lagiarifm, engaged the academy of Berlin to call upon him for 
is proof; which Koenig failing to produce, he was ſtruck out 
of the academy, of which he was a member. Several pamph- 
lets were the conſequence of this; and Voltaire, for ſome reaſon 
or other, engaged againſt Maupertuis. We ſay, for ſome reaſon 
or other: becauſe Maupdrvuls and Voltaire were apparently upon 
the moſt amicable terms; and Voltaire reſpected. Maupertuis as 
his maſter in the mathematics, Voltaire however exerted all his 
wit and ſatire againſt him, and on the whole was ſo much tranſ- 
ode beyond what was thought right, that he found' it expe- 
rent, in 1753, to quit the court of Pruſſia z and the king, upon 
his not deſiſting to purſue Maupertuis, cauſed him to be 
afterwards at Frankfort e om 907 ent ons Dag 
A growing ſtate of ill health obliged him, as kt for 
his benefit, to return to his own country, where he continued 
about two years, from 1756 to May 1758; and then he went to 
the Bernovillis at Baſil, with whom he died in July, 1759. His 
works had been collected and printed in 1756, in 4 yob- mot 
ay | \ a 


were then the ornament to 
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La Meſure d'un Degre du Meridien. 3. Diſrouts ſur la 
figure des Aſtres. 4. Elemens de Geo phie.“ 5. Aſtro- £ 
nomie Nautique- 6. Elémens d' Aſfronomie: and ſome 
other _ upon mote diſſimilar ſuhjects, but theſe are what 
diſtin bind iet I Mente zende biwegr ini bowl 
MAUR (St.) a diſeiple of St. Benedict, celebrated by the 
Noman Catholics of France in particular, but of whom nothing 
but fabulous accounts are extant; died about 584. In the be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth century, a congregation of Benedig- 
tines of St. Mair,” was formed in France, which was approved 
by Gregory XV. in 1621, and has ſince produced ſeveral of the 
moſt learned men of that country., i e 01 eee 
MAUREPAS (Jon FrEDtrIC|PHRELYPEAUX, Count of), 
tandſon of the count de Pontchartrain, who was miniſter under 
is XIV. was born in 1701, and obtained an appointment 
ol ſecretary at court ſo early as 1715. He was ſuperintendant 
of the king's houſhold in 1718, and of the marine in ar In 
1738 he was appointed miniſter of ſtate, and was in all ſitu- 
ations full of genius, activity, and ſagacity. Being exiled to 
Bourges in 1749, by the intrigues of a lady very poweriul at 
court, he made no ſecret of the manner in which he felt that 
change. The firſt day, ſaid he, I was piqued, the ſecond I was - 
contented. When he arrived at the place of his exile, he talked 
in a lively manner of the dedications he ſhould loſe, and of the 
diſappointments of the authors who had waſted their fine phraſes 
upon him. He continued to amuſe himſelf with the pleaſures 
of ſociety, and enjoyed the invariable eſteem: of many valuable 
ſriends, and of the Ser Being recalled to the miniſtry in 
1774, by Louis XVI. who treated him with unbounded con- 
tidence, he diſdained to revenge any former neglect or ill offices, 
and lived rather with the eaſe of a rich private gentleman, than 
* oſtentation of a — His 1 2 
rap were generally. conſidered. as profound; th in 
— the conduct which France 3 with reſpe& 
to America, at the time of the revolt of country, he cer- 
tainly laid the foundation for the deſtruction of. the French mo- 
narchy, He was, however, a man of much public ſpirit, and 
one who contributed not a little to the improvement of the 
French marine. His correſpondence was a model of preciſion; 
expreſſing much meaning in verꝝ ſe N] words. He died, at the 
age of 7 „in November e 8 l 
MAURICEAU (FAN, a French ſurgeon, who applied 
himſelf, with great ſucceſi and reputation, to the theory and 
practice of his art for ſeverml erat Paris. Afterwards, he 
confined himſelf. to the diſorders of pregnant and lying · in 
women, and was at the beat of all [tte operators in this way. 


e 


Fi 


334 MAURUS. 
We have ſome excellent works of his upon this ſubſedt, which 
| were the fruits of long odſervation and experience yas, x, 
« Obſervations fur la groſſeſſe & fur I'accouchement des femmes, 
fur leurs maladies, & celles des enfans nouveaun- e 1694, in 
to. This is reckoned an excellent work, and has beet tranſ. 
lated into ſeveral languages; German, Flemiſh, Italian, and 
Engliſh ; and the author himſelf tranſlated it into Latin. It is 
Uluſtrated with cuts. He publiſhed another piece or two, by 
way of ſupplement, on the ſame ſubſect. died at Paris 


6 MAUROLICO (Francis), a celebrated Italian mathema- 
. was born — 2 — — 1 — taught 
mathematics w1 ucceſs. In t 0 t he was 

icularly — the aftoniſhi — 2 which. 
expreſſed himſelf, making the moſt difficult queſtions eaſy, by 
the manner-in which he explained them. He had a penetrating 
mind,  and' prodigious memory He was of Santa 
Maria del _ in Sicily; _— —— his time 
were generally uppoled to be able to | „ he could 
not ref the - temptation of — 7, Oe himſelf ſuch z 
and delivered ſome predictions to Don Juan of Auſtria, ſor 
which, as he happened to gueſs rightly, he obtained the eredit 
of being a et, beſides eonſi rewards. He died July 
21, 1575, at 22 ejghty-one. His 3 are, 
x. An edition of the Spherics of Theodoſſus, 1558, folio. 2. 
% Emendatio et reſtitutio Conicorum Apollonii i,” fplio, 
1654. 3: * Archimedis monumenta omnia,“ folio, 2685. 4. 
v6; Lock | ks phenomena,” 4to, Rome, 1597/5. © —_ 
gium,” in 4to, 1566. 6. „ Sinicarum rerim Coin * 
7. Alſo, in 1552, Rimes, in 8 vo. He publi ſfled alſo, 8. 4 Opuſ- 
cula Mathematica, 4to, 1575; 9. * Ariftthticorum libri duo,” 
x575. Theſe, with a few more, form the Hiſt of his works, 
moſt of which are upon ſubjects of à ſimilar nature 
MAURUS (TexenT1Anus), a Latin poet and grammarian, 
whoſe age is not exactly known; unleſs he was the Poſtumius 
Terentianus to whom Longinus dedicated his admirable treatiſe 
on the ſublime, and whom Martina —— as præfect of 
Syene in Egypt. Both theſe things are uncertain; but both have 
deen affirmed by 'Voſſius, and Some have” alſo called 
him a Carthaginian ; that he was a Moor, he himfelf' tells us, 
and thenes he is called Maurus. Certain it it, that hie was 
earlier than St. Auguſtin, who quotes him, De Civ. Dei, vi. 2. 
He wrote a moſt elegant poem in. various meaſutes, I De [iteris, 
r et metris, addreſſed to his ſon Baſfinus, and 
his law us; which gives a truly pleaſing im- 
Al- n 5 1 ef 05 n e 
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preſſon bf hig genius, and admirably the precepts it 
delivers. "Fits pn. is ft} extant; kene . im a mo- 
ey or at Bobbuo, in che Milxneſe, by 85 Merula. "I was 
by him at Milan, with Auſonius, in 1407; afterwa 

Janus Parthaſhes; and Nie. Briſſizus; then by Jas ee Micyllus, 
at Frankfort, in Yo, 1584. It a alſo in the © Gramma- 
tici vetetes,” of Putſchiuvs, prbliſhed at Hanau, in 1605, 4to; 
and in the ** Weg omnium veterum! Poetarum Romanorum,” 
in 2 vols. ,. ieva, 1611. Ao { 

MAUSSAC (Prrire JAMES), a coanfilior in the parlament 
of Toulouſe, his native city, and preſident of the court of aids 
at Mont lier, died 3 in 1650, at the age of 70, with the repu- 
tation of bein one of the beſt Greek of his time. We 
have by him ſome notes on Harpoeration, Paris, 16145 4to. 2. 
Some remarks on a treatiſe on mountains and ri vers, attributed 
to Plutarch. 3. And ſome Opuſcula, which diſplay” dim in the 
light of a judicious critic. 

MAUTOUR (PritIvext BvR Monrau vr), bor! 
at Beaune in 1054, became auditor of the chamber of fercunts 
at Paris, and member of the academy of inſeriptions. He was 
beloved as a man, and eſteemed 2s a ſtholar and even as a 
ranks among tiroſe writers of mediocrity who 


oeenſionally pro- 
duce fome happy effuſions. His f are ſeattered in Th | 
« Mercure,” and' various other co ns He publiſhed alſo 
« 2 tranſlation of Petan's Rationarium im, in 1 vols. 


12m0; and was autor of many learned and acute Treat 
in the memoirs of the gs of 'Belles- lettyes. He died | 


17 
MAXT MUS of T2 Tyre, uſually called Minit T ius, 40 
diſtinguiſtt him from — other Maximuſes of antiquity, Wa 
a Phtonic Philo „who made two journies to Ronie; 
under the rei bf Antoains, another under that of Commodus, 
although he 1 Luppoled to have ſpent his life chiefly in Greece. 
He may be ranked with Phad:us. Or ”— Curtius, and others; 
of — 4 their contemporaries have ſcarcely made mention, and 
therefore of whom very little can be known. We have extant 
of Maximus Tyrius one and forty'* Differtations, upon various 
arguments;” a manulcript copy of which was firſt brought out of 
Greece into Italy by Janus Laſcaris, and preſented to Lorenze 
de Medicis. From this copy a Latin tranſlation was Trade, 'and 
publiſhed by Coſmus Paccius, archbiſhop of Flo rence, in 2 50 
then in Greek by Henry Stephens, in 1557; thin m Ueelz 
| rms b Daniel Heinſius, in 1607; then l Davis of Cam 
wy. in 1703; and fince more pompoully abroad; in 4to; and 
ciſke, in Bvo, 1774. © Thefe Diſſertations are entertainingg 
— and inſtructive; and have gained the author high enco- 
miums eng the learned. Ifaac aſaubon, in the epiſtle dedica- 


N 


426. MAXIMILIAN: 


tory of his Commentaries upon Perſius,” calls. him, t mellitif- 
ſimus Platonicorum 7 and Fever Pac 222 pm as 
auctorem imprimis Elegantem in Philoſophiag. acfliſertum.” 
He bas ſpoken, a good; deal of himſelf in his, thirty-ſeventh 
Diſſertation, and ſeemingly. in a ſtyle of panegyric; for which 
his editor Davies has accuſed him of indecency and vanity; 
but Fabricius has defended hiin very well upon this head, « 
obſerving, that Davies did not ſufficiently attend to Maximus's 
purpoſe in ſpeaking thus of himſelf ; „ which was, he ſays, 
4 not at all with a. view of praiſing himſelf, but to encourage 
and ote the practice of thoſe leſſons in philoſophy, which 
they heard from de wich fo much applauſe.” 
Some have confounded Maximus 

ſus, the preceptor of Julian the. apoſtate, who wrote a poem 
upon aſtrology, entitled, II. xavagxor;”” 1 8 is publiſhed, 
with, a Latin verſion by another hand, by Fabricius, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the fifth book of his © Bibliotheca 


* perfect at the beginnin 


MAXIMILIAN I. archduke of Auſtria, was the ſon of 
Frederic IV. named the Pacific. He was born March 22, 1459, 
and by marrying Mary, the heireſs of Charles the Raſh, duke of 

rgundy, fi d to the territories of that potent houſe. He 
was created king of the Romans in 1486, and elected emperor 
. after the death of his father, in September, 1493. He was fre- 
quently at war, with France, and generally ſucceſsful; but his 
moſt extraordinary project was that of his making himſelf pope. 


He | began by. flattering pope. Julius II. and endeayouring to 
mT . 


that prelate to take him as coadjutor in the pontificate ; 

ith which view he: ſometimes aſſumed the title of Pontifex 
laximus, in imitation of the ancient Roman emperors. Find- 
ing, that Julius laughed at his propaſal,of being a ecadjutor, he 
actually canvaſſed votes to be his ſucceſſor, but was unable to 
compals his deſign. His character was full of contradictions. 
He was at once laborious and negligent; obſtinate and variable; 
enterpriſing and timid; greedy and prodigal. But he loved the 
ſciences, and protected learned men, and was himſelf an author 
and a poet He wrote memoirs of his own life, and ſume poems, 
which indeed are not at preſent much known. Maximilian 
gained great commendation, and rendered an important ſervice 
to humanity. by aboliſhing the horrid ſecret tribunal; of Weſt- 
balia; called, . Judicium occultum Were and in 
Germany! Geheim Gericht.“ The mode of proceeding uſed 
dy this court was the moſt tremendous that can be imagined. 
The judges were unknown, and their meetings covered with 
darkneſs and myſtery. When cited by them, it Was next to im- 
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poſſible for a victim to eſcape. If he attended their myſterious 
ſummons, he quran?! fell by their ſentence, and ſummary. 
execution ; if he was deſperate enough to attempt contumacy or 
flight, he was ſure to be affaſſinated, whether guilty or innocent; 
the aſfeſſors of the court being ſworn to deſtroy ſuch offenders, by 
whatever means they could find practicable. This formidable. - 
inſtitution had been attacked by various emperors, but Maxi- 
milian had the humanity and the courage to ſuppreſs it altoge-, 
ther. This ſingular man died of a forfeit, from eating melon; 
at Inſpruck, Jan. 15, 1519, being then ſixty years old. Be- 
ſides the territories he gained by his firſt wife, he obtained vaſt 
wealth by his ſecond marriage with Blanch, daughter of the duke 
of Milan. His ſon Philip alſo married Joan the heireſs of 
Spain, by which means that kingdom became afterwards united 
to the empire. Theſe extraordinary advantages gained by mar- 
riage, in the houſe of Auſtria, gave occaſion to the following 
Bella gerant alii, tu felix Auſtria, nube: _ 

Nam quz Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.. 

MAY (Tromas), eſq; an Engliſh poet and biſtorian, was 
deſcended of an ancient, but ſomewhat declining} family, in 
Suſſex [ L |; and born at Mayfield in that county, as it is ſuppoſed, 
in 1594. He was inſtructed in claſſical literature in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then entered a fellow-commoner of Siduey- college 
in Cambridge, where, in 1612, he took a bachelor of arts 
degree, but never proceeded farther in academical advancement. 
He removed after wards to London, and was admitted a member 
of Gray's- inn, Aug. 6, 1615; but his genius leading him to 
purſue the belles · lettres, and eſpecially the Muſes, he concerned 
himſelf little with the law. He gained an agquaintance 
with ſeveral eminent courtiers and wits of thoſe times, as ſir 
Kenelm Digby, fir Richard Fanſhaw, ſir John Suckling, ſir 
Aſhton Cockaine, Thomas Carew, Endymion Porter, Ben 
Jonſon, and others: and his reputation was ſuch, that he ob- 
tained the countenance of Charles I. and his royal conſort; at: 
whoſe particular recommendation and defice he undertook and 
publiſhed ſeveral of his poetical works. 
While he reſided at court, he wrote the five following plays: 
1. © The Heir, a comedy, acted in 1020,” and printed in 1633. 
This comedy is extremely commended. by Carew, in a copy of 
verſes prefixed to it; and Langbaine thinks there are few perſons. . 
of judgement, that are true lovers of innocent and inoffenſive 
comedy, but will allow this to be an excellent play. 2. Cle- 
opatra, a tragedy,” acted in 1626, printed in 1639, and dedi- 
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extd to fr Kenelm „ 3. © Antigone, the Theben 
2 2 nh carr Dy in 1031, and E dicated to „ 


; one of the 47 of his majeſty nor Foggy 
Agrippina, of Rome, a tragedy,” printed in 16 

8 this play are in — above thirty lines from Petronius 3 

ter's Satyricon, being a tranſlation of thoſe verſes recited by 


Eumolpus, beginning © Orbem jam totum,' 2 ending © Ad 


menſam vivus perducitur.” 5. The Old couple, a comedy,” 
printed i in = by Two other plays have. been aſcribed to 5. 
Lach yy old Wives tale,” 0 “ Orlando Furioſo;” but 

Langbaine ſays, * he never ſaw the firſt;“ and for the latter he 
aſſures the reader, it was printed long before Mr. May was 
borg, at leaſt before he was Wee to guide a pen. 

Beſides theſe plays, we have ſeveral % ":orfal, of his from 
8 Latin r and other ori ginal „Gerke alſo in 
verſe, / Ampeg the 3 ormer are, Vi. with an- 
notations, publiſhed in 1622; to ich = 8100 boined, ſelected 


epigrams from Martial. But 'be was for none of his bons 


of the ancients ſo famous, as for that of “ Lucan's Pharſalia,” 
and his own continuation of that poem to the death of 2 
Ceſar, both in Latin and En sich. The tranſlation of 

Pharſalia, was firſt printed "g 1627, the comtinyation _ i 
in Engliſh in 16 he Latin continuation-of it was printed 
at Leyden in 1040, 12mo, under this title, 4 Supplementum 
Eueani, libri viii. Authore Thema Maio, Anglo: o which 


etlition are prefixed Latin commendatory poems to him by Box- 


hornius, Nicholas, Heinſius, ſir Richard Fanſhaw, and others. 
N is certainly much to- this author's honour, that his Latin 
< Supplement” was reprinted ſeveral times after with ſome good 
editions of Lucan abroad: and, it is probable, that his cha- 
rafter would not have ſtood ſo low with poſterity as it does at 
preſent, if certain be deviations afterwards had not made 
tim obnoxious to arty, which at length p revailed. Dr. 
Johnſon preferred the of 

and Minen. He was concerned alſo in the tranſlation of tuo 
books written * celebrated Seotch wit, John Barclay, _ 


his 4 A and © Icon 3 * BE. has original 

compolitions are, « The rei ney f. written in 

ſeven 15 by his 1 4 ies to which is 
proſe, The deſoription of Henr i with a ſhort 4 


vey of it changes of his reign : alſo, The ſingle and _ 
rative characters of Henry and Richard, his ſons, 1633, 

In 1635, he 1 by the king's ſpecial command alſo 
an hiſtorical poem in ſeven books, '« entitled 54 0 «The victorious 
Teign of Edward III. a 

me of his works, we ſee, were written at the command 


of — I. and almoſt all of A were dedicated to doo . 
2 11 ys 


May to that of Cowley 


Saws An aw * 3 
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jeſty, which: ſeems 10 indicate rather a cloſe connection between 
the king and the poet: yet May, on the breaking out of the 
civil - wars, joined himſelf. very heartily to the parliament. 
Fuller gives à renſon for this [ui], when he ſays, that “ ſome 
diſguſt at court was given to, or taken by him, as ſome would 
have it, becauſe his bays were not guilded richly enough, and 
his verſes rewarded by kin iog Charles according to expeQation.” 
Others, as Phillips and Winſtanley [ x], ſay more 5 
« that his deſertion from the court was owing to his bei 7 
appointed of the place of queen's poet, to which fir William 

venant, ' his: competitor, was preferred before him.” What- 
ever was the icauſe, away he went; threw himſelf under the 
protection. and into the finite of the parliament ; and recom- 
mended me effeQually to them, re. he was _— a 

and hiſtoriographer. PET to the duties of this 

laſt office, he publiſhed, 2 1647, The hiſtory of the parlia- 
ment of England, which * 3, 1640; with a ſhort and 
neceflary view of ſame precedent — folio. © The firſt book 
of this begins with ſhort characters of queen Elizabeth 
and king James, paſſing * h the former part of king Charles's 
reign, to che year 1641; the laſt ends with a narrative of 
the firſt battle of — in 1643. He afterwards made an 
abſtract of this hiſtory, and a continuation of it to the death of 
king Charles I. in Latin, in 1649; and then an Engliſh tranſ- 
— of it, entitled, A breriary of the hiſtory of the parlia- 
ment of England, 1650, vo. Echard calls this en one 
of the genteeleſt and handſomeſt libels of thoſe times.. 

A fow months after the publication of << — — 2 — 
17 of Nov. 1690, May died, at the age of e wen 
well to reſt over night, after a chearful bottle” A uſual, and died 
in his ſleep before morning: upon which his death was imputed 
to his tying his night cap too cloſe under his fat cheeks and chin, 
which tag ed his fo ffocation; but the facetious Andrew Marvell, 
has written a long poem of an hundred lines, to make him a 
martyr of Bacchus, —. die by the force of wine. He was 
interred near Camden, in Weſtminſter- abbey, which cauſed 
Fuller to ſay, that “ if he were a biaſſed and partial writer, yet 
he lieth buried near a good and true hiſtorian indeed.” Soon 
after the Reſtoration, his body, with thoſe of ſeveral others was 
dug up, and buried in à pit in St. Margaret's church- yatd; and 
his monument, which was erected by the Wer 6 par- 
liament, was taken down-and'thrown — 

MAr Monis do) a. Niench hiſtorian of the | ſeventeenth 
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in-the- courts of Germany. He died in September, 168 t. His 


writings are now conſidered as feebly written, and are little 


known or conſulted, but they had a degree of reputation in their 


day. The principal of them are, I. Etat de I' Empire,“ 
State of the Empire, or an abridgement of the public law of 
Germany, 12m0. 2, Science des Princes, which is an 
edition of the political conſiderations of Gabriel Naudee ; with 
reflections added by du May, 8vo. 3.“ The prudent Voyager, 
I2mo. {i} Heh a R i, i 
__MAYENNE (CHARLES OF LORRAINE, Duke of), ſon of 
Francis of Lorraine, duke of Guiſe, was born on the 26th of 
March, 1554. Being early initiated in a military life, he diſtin- 
gui ſhed himſelf at the ſieges of Poitiers and Rochelle, and in 
the battle of Moncontour, and was ſucceſsful againſt the Pro- 
teſtants in Guienne, Dauphiny, and Saintonge. After the death 
of his brothers, who were killed at the meeting of the ſtates at 
Blois, he took up their projects, declared bimfelf chief of the 
league, and took the title of lieutenant- general of the ſtate and crown 
of France. With this pretended authority, he declared the car- 
dinal of Bourbon king, under the name of Charles X. and pre- 
pared to ſupport his title by arms. Mayenne had beer: very 
jealous of his brother, ſirnamed Le Balafre, while he lived, but 
though he was not inferior to that brother in courage, he did not 
prove equal to him in the talent of uniting the minds of men, 
and rendering. the league a compact and formidable body. 
Though his adtions were bold, his policy was ſlow and timid. 
He marched, however, againſt his legitimate ſovereign Henry 
IV. wich 30,000 men, and was defeated by him, firſt in the 
battle of Arques, and then in that more famous day of Ivry, 


though the King had not more than 7, ooo. Still he perſiſted in his 
revolt, and acting for once with vigour and celerity, he cruſned 
the faction of the fixteen; which had riſen up within his own party, 


ard-threatened-to overwhelm even him: he put four of them to 
death at once, and thus preſerved his aſcendancy. After many 
defeats,' he at length, in 1599, came to an accommodation with 
the king: Henry, who was all frankneſs, was ſincerely recon- 
eiled to Mayenne, and even gave him his confidence, and the 
government of the province called the Iſle of France. But it 
has; been ſaid that he would have made peace more advan- 
tageapſly. for himſelf if he had made it earlier. Notwithſtand- 
ing his talents, there ſore, it has been obſerved of him by Henault, 
that he knew not how: either to make war or peace. He died 
at Soiſſons, Oct. 3s 1611. His wife, «Henrietta of Savoy, Was 
dot leſs ambitiou than himſelf, and encouraged him in all his 
projects. She died a few days after him, and their poſterity was 
terminated in their fon Henry, whe, died without children in 
i621, at the age of forty=three.' ee buy tt ml abt 7 
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. MAYER (Jonx FxxD ERIC); a Lutheran divine, was born 
_ at Leipſic in 1650. He was deeply ſkilled in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages, and was à profeſſor, firſt at Wittemburg, 
then at Hamburgh, and afterwards at Stetin in Pomerania, 
where he became the general ſuperintendent of the churches of 
that province. Fabricius dedicated the firſt edition of his Bib. 
liotheca Latina to him at Hamburgh in 1696; and this, ſays 
Saxius 00 is the only thing I know to his honour; but wh 
Saxius ſpeaks thus ſlightingly of him does not appear: He him- 
ſelf publiſhed, 1. in 1697, De fide Baronii et Bellarmini, 
ipſis Pontificiis ambigua, on the faith of Baronius and Bel- 
larmin, which is fuſpicious even to the Papiſts, printed at 
Amſterdam, in 8 vo. 2. K Bibliotheca Biblica, in which 
he examines the characters of the various authors, Jewiſh, Roman 
Catholic, and Proteſtant, who have commented upon the Bible. 
The beſt edition of this work was printed at Roſtock, in 1713, 
40. 3. A treatiſe on the manner of ſtudying t Scripture, 
4to. 4. A treatiſe “ de Oſculo pedum Pontificis Romani; 
on kiſſing the Pope's foot, now become ſcarce, 4to, Leipſic, 
1714. 5. Many diſſertations on important paſſages in the Bible. 
Mayer died in 1712. His learning was undoubtedly: great, but 
is not thought to be ſet off to advantage by his ſtyle; which is 
dry and harſun. PR a ITO SG nh! 
MAYER (Toz1as), one of the greateſt aſtronomers and 
mechanics this century has produced, was born at Maſpach in 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg, in 1723. He taught himſelf ma- 
thematics, - and at the age of fourteen deſigned machines and 
inſtruments, which was his father's profeſſion, with the greateſt 
dexterity and juſtneſs. Theſe purſuits did not hinder him from 
cultivating the belles lettres: he acquired the Latin tongue, and 
wrote it with elegance. In 1750, the univerſity of Gottingen 
choſe him for their mathematical profeſſor; and every year of 
his ſhort, but glorious life, henceforward was marked with ſome 
conſiderable diſcoveries in geometry and aſtronomy, He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral works on thoſe ſciences, that are all reckoned . 
excellent; and ſome are inſerted in the ſecond volume of the 
„Memoirs of the univerſity of Gottingen.“ His labours ſeem 
to have exhauſted him; for he died worn out in 1762. 
Mayer particularly ſtudied the nature of the moon, the ap- 
pearances of that planet, the queſtion of its atmoſphere, and the 
reciprocal actions of the moon, the ſun, and the earth upon each 
other. He extended his calculations to the planet Mars, aſcer- 
tained more exactly the places, 2 ank degree of motion 
of the ſtars called fixed and 18 ſuch important approaches 
to the great problem of the dingitude, that his heirs received a 
n 19778 0497 AHEUP 40 
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teward from the Britiſh parliament, His chief werkes am; 1. 
— and 8 w_ Wel u. Eli geometrical. Pro- 
Þb geomet nes, Printed at Eſlingen, 1741, in 
2. 1 3 V. Which all e — 
is compriſed in ſixty tables,” Augſburg, 1748, folio, Ace- 
count of a' Lunar Globe con mated by the Coſmographica 
Society of Nuremberg, from new Obſervations,” 4t0, 1750. 
All theſe were written in German. He. publiſhed: alſo, 4. 
many very exact maps. A firſt volume of his works in-folio was 
publiſhed at Gottingen, in 1775. SI + 
MAYERNE (Sir Tyzo0DotE pr), baron of Albone,. firſt 
phyſician: to their Britannic majeſties James I. and Charles I. 
was the ſon of Louis de Mayerne, the celebrated author of the 
« General — Spain, arid of the Monarchie ariſto- 
democratique,” dedicated to the States-General. His mother 
was Louiſa, the daughter of Antoine le Maſſon, treaſurer of 
the army to Francis I. and Henry II. in Piedmont, Louis 
de Mayerne retired to Geneva the end of 1572, after 
having had two houſes at Lyons pulled down on account of his 
e On Sept. 28, 1573, his ſon Theodore was born, 
and had for his godfather T Beza. He learnt polite li- 
terature in his own. country, and he was thence, ſent 10 Hei- 
delberg, where he ſtayed ſome years; after which, as he had 
made choice of pliyſic for his profeſſion, he went 0 Montpel- 
lier, and there he took the degree of: batchelor in 1596, and of 
doQor in 1597. Thence he went to Paris, where, by way of 
introducing himſelf into 3 he gave lectutes in anatomy | 
to the young ſurgeons, and in acy to the apothecaries. He 
acquired reputation by his preſcriptions, and became known to 
Mr. Ribbit, fieur de la Rivierey firſt phyſician to Henry IV. 
who recommended him ſo effectually to the king, that he made 
him one of his phyſicians in ordinary; and, in 1600, appointed 
him to attend Henry duke of Rohan, in his embaſſies from 
France to the princes of Germany and Italy. Upon his return, 
he acquitted himſelf in the exerciſe of his office very much to 
his credit, and was in high favour with the king, who promiſed 
to do great things for him, provided he would change his reli- 
gion; for .which purpoſe he employed cardinal du Perron, and 
others' of the clergy, to talk to him. Even in ſpite- of his 
obſtinacy, the king was going to appoint Nimm dus feſt phyſician, 
if the Jeſuits,, who were aware of it, had not prevented him by 
the means of queen Mary de Medicis. Of = circumſtance 
and intended favour Mayerne knew nothing till he learnt it, in 
1642, in England, from Cæſar duke of Vendoſime, à natural 
fon of France, In 1609, he had under his:care an Engliſhman 
of quality, who after his recovery carried him into England, 
where he had a private conference with king James. Even * 
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the deat of Henry IV. he continued in the quality of phyſician 
in ordinary to Lovis XIII. till v6 16, when he fold this place a 
4 French'phyſician. Aſter this, the king of England eaufed hi 
to be invited by his ambaſſador, to ſerve in quality of firſt phy. 
ſician' to himſelf and his queen, arid gave Him af putent, felled 
with the great feat. of England; in which office he ſerved the 
whole royal family with-great honour and approbatioti, till-the 
day of his death. He was alſo much employed by the-nobili 
and gentry. He made an exact collection of his preſcriptions. 
He compoſed a very curious diſpenſatory of medicines, galen- 
ical and chemical ; but never publiſhed any of his works, exc 

an % Apology” for himſelf, againſt the faculty of phyſic 
Paris, Who had attacled him for his application! to the practice 
of chemiſtry, which was greatly cried down by the phyſicians 
of that place. Guy Patin [e] has given an account” of this 
diſpute; in which he has ſhewn himſelf greatly prejudiced againſt 


Mayerne, and calls him a quack, on account of his pretenſions to 


chemiſtry. He died March 15, 1655, at Chelfea, leaving behind 
him one only daughter, Who brought her great fortune in mar- 
* the marquis de Montpouvillan, grandſon of the marſhal 
duke de la Foree; but fie died at the Hague, in 1667, of a 
child of which ſhe could not be delivered. + ag ee. ha 
His works were printed at London in 17096, and make a large 


folio, divided into two books. The firſt cbntains his © Con- 


filia, epiſtolie, & obſervationes; the ſecond his % Pharmacg- 
pœia, varleeque medicamentorum formulæ. At 99 
the book is placed the anthor's portrait, ſuch as it was in his 
82d year. t is,” ſays Bayle [AJ, © the molt happy phy | 

ſtognomy in the world: there is à lively, ſerene, and majefti 
air in it; and his venerable beard has a very good effect. Under 
the print are theſe words: * Theo. Turquet. de Mayerne, eques 
auratus, patria Gallus, religione reformatus, dignitate baro; 
profeſſione alter Hippocrates, ac trium regum (exemplo rariſ- 
ſimo) archiater; eruditione*ncomparabilis; experientia nulli 
ſecundus; & quad ex his omnibus reſuſtat, fama late vagante 
rileſtris,” i. e. „ Theo. Turquet. de, Mayerne, knight, by 
70 


rth a Frenchman; By religion a Proteſtant, and by dignity 
baron; in his profeſſion,” a ſecond e aud, what ha 
very ſeldom happened to any but himfelf, firſt r to three 
kings; in erudition unequalled; in experience ſecond to none; 
and, as the reſult of all theſe advantages, celebrated far and near. 
As for the name, or rather nicknaine of Turquet, it came fron 
a woman of their family, who; being well made, and of a pretty 
large ſize, was thought to reſembſe à fire Turkiſh” woman: 
when made people ple commonly give the name of Furquetti to all 
her children. e ME: 
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- MAYNARD (Fzaxc1s), a French poet, and one of the forty 
of the French academy, was the ſon of a counſellor of the par. 
Jliament of 'Toulouſe, and born in 1582. He was ſecretary to 
queen Margaret, and pleaſed the court of that princeſs by his 
wit and gaiety. Noailles, the ambaſſador to Rome, took him 
with him in 1634; and pope Urban VIII. was very much pleaſed 
with him. Returning. to France, he made his court to the 
great, but was too ſanguine in the expectations he formed from 
them ; which lead in general to diſappointment. This was his 
caſe. He commended cardinal Richelieu, in order to obtain 
ſomething; and abuſed him for giving him nothing. He had 
the ſame ſucceſs at the court of Anne of Auſtria; and, after a 
variety of diſappointments, he retired to his province, where he 
died in 1646. He wrote Songs, Odes, Epigrams, a poem, en- 
titled, “ Philander, &c.“ Malherbe ſays of him, and it has 
generally been allowed, that his verſes were well turned, but 
J dE FOE 2 bs: {at Dag”, 
MAYNE (Jasyzs), an Engliſh poet and divine, was born 
at Hatherlagh' in Devonſhire, in 1604 [Ks]. He received his 
education at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; and was afterwards removed 
to Chriſtchurch-college in Oxford, when he was about twenty. 
He took his bachelor and maſter of arts degrees in the regular 
Bt i and then, entering into holy orders, was preſented by his 
college to the vicarages of Caſſington near Woodſtock, and of 
Pyrton near Watlington in Oxfordſhire. He became, ſays 
+ Wood, 2 quaint preacher, and a noted poet; and, in the 
latter capacity, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the production of two 
plays, entitled, The city match,” a comedy; and, The 
amorous war,” a tragi- comedy. When the rebellion broke out, 
and Charles I. was obliged to keep his court at Oxford, to 
avoid being expoſed to the reſentment of the populace in Lon- 
don, where tumults then prevailed, Dr. Mayne was one of thoſe 
divines who were appointed to preach. before his majeſty. 
In 1646, he was created a doctor of divinity; and the year after, 
Printed a ſermon at Oxford,. Againſt falſe prophets,” upon 
Eck. xxii. 26. which occaſioned g diſpute between him and the 
memorable antagoniſt of Chillingworth, Mr. Cheynell. Chey- 
nell had attacked his ſermon from the pulpit at St. Mary's in 
Oxford; upon which there paſſed ſeveral leiters between them, 
- Publiſhed by Dr. Mayne the ſame year, in à piece, entitled, 
« A late printed ſermon againſt , falſe prophets vindicated by 
letter from the cauſeleſs aſperſions of Mo Francis Cheynell; 


by Jaſper Mayne, D. D. the miſunderſtood: author, of it.“ 
Mayne having ſaid, in one of his letters to Cheynell, that“ God, 
upon a true repentance, is not ſo fatally tied. 10 the ſpindle of 
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abſolute reprobation, as not to keep his promiſe, and ſeal mer. 
ciful pardons;z” Cheynell animadverted upon him in the fol- 
lowing} terms: Sir, Reprobatio eſt tremendum myſterium. 
How dare you jeſt upon ſuch a ſubjeR, at the thought of which 


each Chriſtian trembles? Can any man repent, that is given up 


to a reprobate mind and impenitent heart? And is not every 
man finally impenitent, ſave thoſe few to whom God gives 
repentance freely, powerfully, effectually? See what it is for 


a man to come from Ben Jonſon or Lucian, to treat immediately 


of the. high and ſtupendous —— of religion. The Lord 
God pardon this wicked thought of your heatt, that you may 
not periſh in the bond of iniquity and gall of bitterneſs. Be 
leaſed to ſtudy the ixth chapter to the Romans,” The ſame year 
lems publiſhed alſo another piece, entitled, OXAOMAXIA; 
or, the people's war examined according to the principles of 
Scripture and Reaſon, in two of the moſt plauſible pretences of 
it. In anſwer to a letter ſent by a perfon of quality, who 
deſired ſatisfaction. In this piece he examines, firſt, how far 
the power of a king, who is truly a king, not one only in name, 
extends itſelf over ſubjects; ſecondly, whether an Gol power 
belongs to the W England; and, —_ if there does, 
how far it is to be obeyed, and not reſiſted. Take, 


he,“ that the long parliament all the while have fought, as 
was at firſt pretended, for the defence of their aſſailed liberty; 


yet fighting againſt the king's, whoſe ſubjects they are, can 


never, before a Chriſtian judge, make their armies paſs for juſt. 
But being no way neceſſitated to make ſuch a defence, their 
liberty having in no one particular been affaulted, which hath 
not been redreſſed; if St. Paul were now on earth again, and 
were the judge of this controverſy between them and their lawful 


ſovereign, 1 fear he would call their defence by a name, which 


we in our modern caſes of conſcience do call rebellion- 

In 1648, he was deprived of his ſtudentſhip at Chriſt-church, 
and ſoon after of both his livings. During the time of the 
uſurpation, he was chaplain to the earl of Devonſhire, and con. 
ſequently became the companion of the celebrated Hobbes, who 
then attended his lordſhip: but Hobbes was never very good 
company for divines; and therefore it is no great wonder, if 


Mayne and he did not agree well together, as Wood informa 


us they did not. At the Reſtoration, he was not only reſtored 
to both his livings, but, for his ſervices and attachment to 
the royal eauſg, promoted alſo. to a canonry of Chriſt- church, 
and made arehdeacon of Chicheſter, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his majeſty. He held theſe preferments to the time of his death, 
which happened Dec. 6, 1672. He was interred in the choir 


by way of 
ſpecimen, his concluſion of the laſt head. Suppoſing,” ſays 


at Chriſt-church, where a monument was erected for him, _ | 
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the charge of his executors; Dr. Robert South, and Dr. John 
Lamphire. By his will he left 5ool. towards the rebuilding of 
St. Paul's cathedral, and tool. each to both of his Hvings. 41 is 
remarkable of this divine, that, though very orthodox in his 
opinions, and ſevere in his manners, he was a moſt facetious 
and pleaſant companion, and fo wonderfully fond of joking, 
that he even contrived to do it after he was dead. Thos Lang. 
baine, in his account of him, relates, that he had à ſervant, 
cho had long lived with him; to whom he bequeathed a trunk, 
« with ſomething in it,” as he ſaid, which would make him 
drink after his death.” The doctor dying, the ſervant imme. 
diately paid a viſit to the trunk; but inſtead of a treafure, or at 
leaſt à valuable legacy, which he expected, he found nothing at 
all bur a red herring. + 653-8 3 
Beſides the writings above-mentioned, Mayne publiſhed . A 
Poem upon the naval victory over the Dutch by the duke of 
Vork,“ and four ſermons; one Concerning unity and agree- 
ment, preached at Oxford in 1646; another Againſt ſchiſm, 
or the ſeparations of theſe times, preached in the church of 
Watlington in Oxfordſhire, in 1652, at a public. difpute held 
there, between himſelf and an eminent Anabaptiſt preacher, the 
fame year; a. Concio ad academiam Oxonienſem, in 1662, 
and A Sermon at the conſecration of Herbert lord biſhop of 
Hereford, in 1662.“ He tranſlated fome of «© Lucian's Dia- 
logues,” in 1638; and alfo + Donne's Latin epigrams, in 
2652, which he entitled, A ſheaf of miſcellany epigrams.” 
 MAYNWARING (AzTHuR),. eſq; a gentleman diſtin- 
guiſhed for — politics, was deſcended from an ancient 
mily in Shropthire, and born at Ightfield in that county in 
1668{s], He was inſtructed in grammar learning at Shrewſ- 
bury, and thence removed, at ſeventeen, to Chriſt-church in 
Oxford; where he was placed under the care of Smalridge, 
afterwards biſhop of Briſtol. He ftaid ſeveral years at Oxford, 
and then went into the country, where he proſecuted' his ſtudies 
in polite literature with vigour; and afterwards; coming to 
London, applied himſelf to the law. During his reſidence in 
the country, he had contracted: from an uncle, with whom he 
| lived, an extreme averſion to the government of bing William, 
and wrote ſeveral pieces in favour of James the Second's party: 
bur, upon being introduced to the acquaintance of the duke of 
Somerſet, and the earls of Dorfet and Burlington, he began to 
entertain a So notions in politics. He ſtudied· the lau 
till he was five and twenty; and, * the concluſion of the 
peace of Ryſwick,. went to Paris, where he became acquainted 
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Mh Boilem. „Hrn, invited: hiav to his 

C = ey: for he 
1M t 1 try; but glich 

2 Daren the En Tage Make, as } 

were as/barbarous' as Laplanders. Fhus > glue, en 2 2 

of Maynwaring's, e r ſome timt 

of Dryden, Boileau faid — — 
by the public papers, that the Engliſn nation hint paid ſuch ex- 
traordinary honours to 2 in England, burying bim at the 


publie ; and then aſked; the gentleman who that poet was, 


— as m indifference, i he had never heard of nis 
60 s Oldmixon, © it is hardly. ible that Boi 
hs go talked his profeſſion as mueh as Motteaux, 
ſhould convetſe wink fo: many Engliſh — and ſo many 
French gentlemen who had: hved in England, lovers of wit and 
criticiſm, and not on 3 a hundred times of Mr. Dryden. 
Thera is haedly a poet in England of the meaneſt intelligence, 
n e of Kan Did Set 0ed fon j 
who was a finer poet than ever France produced, could not but 
be known by name to Mr. Boileau; though neither he, nor any 
of his countryten, would ſo forget themſelves, as to like any 
wit but theit own. Mr. Boileau, in his eonverſation with Mr. 
Maynwaring, acknowledged he had head a great deal of the 
merit of our tragedies, but had no notion of our performances 
in the other kinds of yooty? imputing that excellenee of ours 


to our own ſanguinary bers, 25 Rapin' had done before, oll ' 

ing us hey pokes by we os contempt; which no doubt Bor- 

leau's good flown, Maynwari ve 
Mr. aynwaring ga 


him Eo an account — Arp our — and poetns, as very much ſur- 
priſed him; ee e reed ere eee he pre- 
tended never to have heard of ſo 2 man as Dryden,” + 
Aſter his return from France, he was made one of the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, in which office he diſtinguiſhed OE 
by his ſkill and fidelity. Of the latter, Oldmixon 
remarkable inſtance, in his treatment- of a fellow who- Dlicited 
to de a tide-waiter. This man, underſtanding that Mr. Mayn- 
waring had the beſt intereſt at the board! of: any of the commiſ- 
ſioners, wich the lords of the treaſury, leſe a letter for him with 
a purſe-of 3 deſieing his favour towards obtaining 
the place for he applied. After that, he delivered a pe- 
„ which was read, and ſeveral of the eommiſ 
ſſoners om the ſubject; upon which Mr. Maynwaring 
took . . of of 2 and the lettbr, and tald them, 
that, 4" a lang at he could help it, that man-ſhould-never have 
tis nor! any! ot lace.” In the beginning of queen Anne's 
reign. he was -atiditor of the impreſts, by the lord-trea+- 
ure Godoiphin;. aa office weeth-20008, ber annum in dae. 
| | ne 
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buſineſs. In the 1 met in oy „ he was choſen 
2 burgeſs for Preſton in Lancaſhire. He died at St. Alban's, 
Nov. 13, 1712, leaving Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated aQteſs, 
his executrix, by whom he had a fon, named Arthur Mayn- 
waring. He divided his eſtate pretty equally between that child, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and his ſiſter. Oldmixon tells us, that he 
« loved that lady for about * nine years before his death, 
and with a paſſion that could hardly have been ſtronger, had it 
been both her and his firſt: love. It was doubtleſs, ſays he, 
« owing in a great meaſure to his inſtructions, that ſhe became 
ſo admirable a player; for as nobody underſtood the action of 
the ſtage better than himſelf, ſo nobody took greater pleaſure than 
he, in ſeeing her excel in it. He wrote ſeveral prologues and 
epilogues for her, and would always hear her ſpeak them in pri- 
vate, before the ſpoke them in public. His friends of both 
ſexes blamed him often for this intrigue; and ſome of them of 
the higheſt rank had had ſuch quarrels: with him on this head, 
that even Mrs. Oldfield herſelf has frequently repreſented to him, 
that it was for his honour and intereſt to break it off: which 
frankneſs and friendſhip of hers did, as he often confeſſed, en- 
gage him to her the more firmly. He publiſned a great number 
of compoſitions in verſe and proſe, hich gained him credit and 
reputation. Sir Richard Steele dedicated to him the firſt volume 
of the Tatler. Even his adverſaries could not deny him merit. 
Thus the Examiner, his antagoniſt in politics, allowed that he 
wrote with “ a tolerable ſpirit, and in a maſterly ſtyle.” He 
was ſeverely reflected upon for his will, particularly by the 
% Examiner; in anſwer to which, there came out a paper, two 
months after his death, in defence of him; and this defence was 
in a few, days followed by another, in a letter to a friend, ſup- 
poſed to be written by Robert Walpole, eſea. 
- MAYOW-(Jonn), a very learned and ingenious phyſician of 
the laſt century, —— to have been born in Cornwall, in 1645, 
was a ſcholar of Wadham- college, Oxford, anda probationary 
ſellow of All- ſouls- college. He took his degrees in civil law, 
but ſtudied and practiſed phyſic; and principally at Bath, in the 
ſummer. He died at the houſe of an apothecary in Vork. ſtreet, 
Covent- garden, in September, 1679, and was buried in the 
church of that pariſn. He publiſhed, ( Tractatus quinque me- 
dico- phyſici, 1. de ſalnitro; 2. de 1 reſpira- 
| i et ſpiritibus 
animalibus; 5; de Rachnide.”: Theſe were publiſhed together 
in 8vo, at Oxford, in 1674; but there is an edition of two of 
them, “ de reſpiratione, and de: Rachitide, publiſhed to- 
. at Leyden, in 267. The fame of this author has been 
ately renewed and extended by Dr. Beddves; who publiſhed 
in 1790, Chemical Experiments and 9 
. e is , om 
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tom a worle publiſhed in the laſt eentury;“ _8Yp; in which he 
wes to'Mayow the higheſt credit as a chemiſt, 7 aſeribes to 
fim ſome of the greateſt modern diſcoveries reſpecting air; 
wing many extracts from the three firſt of bis treatiſes [TJ, 
is che diſcovery was, that dephlogiſticated air, (or as he called 
it, with Scheele) fire-arr, exiſts in the nitrous acid, and in the 
atmoſphere; which he proved by ſuch deciſive experiments, as to 
render it ĩimpoſſible to explain how Boyle and Hales, could avoid 
availing themſelves, in their reſearches into air, of ſo capital a diſ- 
covery. | Mayow alfo relates his manner of paſſing aeriform fluids 
under water, from veſſel to veſſel, which is generally believed to 
be a new art! He did not collect dephlogiſticated air in veſſels, 
and transfer it from one jar to another, but he proved its exiſt- 
ence by finding ſubſtances that would burn in vacuo, and in 
water when mixed with nitre; and 'after animals had breathed 
and died in Veſſels filled with atmoſpheric air, or after fire had 
been extinguiſhed in them, there was a reſiduum which was the 
part of the air unfit for reſpiration, and for ſupporting fire; and 
he further ſhewed,” that nitrous acid cannot be formed, but by 
expoſing the ſubſtances that generate it to the atmoſphere. 
Mayow was undoubtedty no common man, eſpecially ſince, if 
the above dates are right, he was only thirty-four at the time of 
his dea. But he Was not ſo unknown as Dr. Beddoes ſup- 
poſed, for, ſinos the repetition of the ſame diſcovery by Prieſtley 
and Scheele, reference has frequently been made by chemiſts to 
Mayow, as the original inventor; thoügh nv other perſon appears 
ſo cloſely tu have exarnined his work as that writer. At the 
lame time it appears, that with the partiality of a commentator, 
he has exalted” his author unwarrantably at he expence of other 
chemiſts, and to a" height, which, without the aid of ſtrained 
interpretations, cannot be juſtiſied by the tet. 
AZARINE (Jvrrvs), cardinal, and firſt miniſter of Nate 
in France, was born at Piſcina, in the province of Abruz zo in 
Italy, on July 14, 1602. He enjoyed at the ſame time the 
bihopric of Metz, and the abbeys of St. Arnold, St. Clement, 
and St. Vincent, in that city; as alſd thoſe of St. Denys in 
France, of Cluni, of St. Victor, of Marſeilles; of St. Medard 
of Soiſſons, of St. Martin of Laon, of St. Taurin of Evreux, 
ke, Ke. The greatneſs of his abilities was conſpicuous, even 
in his early years, whilſt he was — the belles lettres: it 
Ws at this early age, that he had the happineſs of bei in 
utted by the abbẽ Jerome of Colonna: who afterwards became 
cardinal,  Fhis illuſtrious perſon went to reſide in the uni- 
erſity of Alcala in Spain, whither he was followed by Maza- 
ne, who applied himſelf to the law, and at his return to Italy, 


dk his doctor's degree. He went afterwards to the court of . 
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here te N acquainted wich 
. 5 Urban VII t imo Lambardy. h hi 
means, that Mazarine was inſtructed in every Mt 6 ting 
to the intereſt of tbe different princes who were then at War 
about Caſſel and Montſerrat. Wan after this, the cardinal An- 
tonio Barberini, nephew to the pope, gr _— the 1 
and Piedmont, in the character of legate, 
Mazarine embraced his cauſe ſo . af dd did it bY: * 
ſervice, that he was ordered io remain upon the ſpot with the 
puncio James Pancirole, and to aſſiſt him in his,endeavours to 
conclude this great affair, He here, 88 cloſely into the deſigns 
of the, French, the Imperialiſts, Spaniards, the duke of 
ng had the of Savoy; and 1 — ſuch; weaſures a 
might beſt reconcile-and ren „ The 
E been concluded at Ratiſbon on the third of October, 
the. French and Spaniards: refuſed to accept it in Rah. 
Mazarinęe, who perceived that by ſuch an his care 
vas on the point of being uſeleſa, ſought for new axpedients to 
| enfarce a welcome reception of the peace, and to prevent the 
two armies from coming to * The Spaniards, who 
were beſieging Caſſel, had entrenchments far fix miles 
f "round, and were determined. vigorouſly to 9 themſelves 
againſt the French, who approached extremely * with an 
intention 40 force their lines. On OR. » 3s $630, the 
__ * the 


ere prepared for battle: the lards wai 
fo wand th fortran hg of French um ur bod be 
diet havin 


nal to 

drawn. out, to force their lines; w 

made ſeveral embaſſies, and ——.— 3 in many 

forms, quitted the Spaniſh trenches, . op 
towards — French, waved his hat to Nen 
peace! He then addreſſed Wan by Ge comms } in ire 
the marſhal duke de A Schambengs and in Torn propoſals as 
were accepted by the generals, and by the peace con- 
cluded i in the April following, The 7 nuncio Pancirole and Ma- 

. Zaring were joint agents for the pope; but all the credit of the 

octation was given to the latter. 

The cardinal E Richelieu was ſo well ſatisfied with his con- 
duct, that he conceived an eſteem for him. Barberini was equal} 
attached to him, and ey pon Urban VIII. to make * 
keeper of the ſeals. went in 17 to Avignon, in quality of 
vice and to France in that of nuncio extraordipary- 
It was there. that he acquired a inſight into all ſtate affairs, 
gaining, At; the ſame time, the ip of Richelieu, aud 
dhe goodwill of Louis the Xillu. 5 1 to the no- 
mination of this monarch, the pope added ham to the number 
of cardinals: in 1644, When Richelicu died, the fame king 
made 3 his miniſter CE . 20 one of the executors 
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to bis will- In theſe departments, he took upon him the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, during the minority of Louis XIV. and 
the regency of the queen Anne of Auſtria. The dawnings of 
his power were attended with the happieſt ſucceſs; and the good 
fortune of the King's armies was to our cardinal a ſource of 
much national applauſe. But theſe advantages were very tranſient, 
and ſoon retired to make room for the united murmurs of an 
oppreſſed people, and the envious combination of the great 
nobles, ee jealous of his high advancement. Hence 
aroſe the civil wars in 1649, and the three following years. It 
was inſiſted upon, that he ſhould be diſmiſſed from the royal 
reſence ; ad Motarioe, who knew how neceſlary it was for 
lim to retire, demanded that he might take his leave; and, yield- 
ing to the ſeverity of the times, departed from the kingdom. 
fle was ſtill ſo eonſcious of fortune's always attending him, that 
he mentioned even this event, as one of the chief incidents con- 
tributing to his greatneſs. The miſeries under which the French 
were labouring, adminiſtered freſh fuel to the fire that had been 
lighted in the peoples” breaſts againſt the cardinal. A multitude 
of decrees were iſſued out againſt him, his fine library was ſold, 
and a price was fixed upon his head: but he parried all theſe 
dreadful blows, with moſt aſtoniſhing dexterity ; returned to 
court, and with a double ſhare of power; the joy of which 
was not 2 little heightened, when he perceived that they, who 
once had been his bittereſt enemies, were now become his 
warmeſt friends. After this, he continued to render the ſtate 
many important ſervices, the chief of which was the obtaining of 
my between France and Spain: for this purpoſe, he went 
imſelf to hold @ conference with the 2 miniſter, Don 
Louis de Haro, in 1659. The ſucceſsful termination of this 
affair, was followed by the king's marriage with the Infanta. 
The continual application of Mazarine to buſineſs, brought on 
a very dangerous illneſs; he was at that time at the Louvre, but 
gave orders to be carried to Vincennes, where he died March q, 
1661, aged 59. The king paid the higheſt honours to his me- 
mory. His body was magnificently entombed in the college, 
uſually called after his name, but ſometimes by that of “the 
four nations, having been deſigned as a place of education for 
the youth of the four conguered nations. eee 
Mazarine had a brother and two ſiſters. His letters Have 
been publiſhed; thirty-ſix of them made their appearance at 
Paris in 1691; and, in 16g3, a ſecond volume came out, con- 
taining ſevepty-ſeven_more: the whole was reprinted in two 
parts in 1694. Tbeſe letters are not. arranged in the order of 
their dates; but this error was amended in a later edition, pub- 
liſhed (as the title-page informs us) at Amſterdam, by Zachary 
Chatelain, in 3745, in 2 val 120. For this we are indebted 
| : 5 | to 
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to the care of the abbs &Alainval; but this edition is ede 
more valuable than the others, being augmented by mee ag 
fiſty letters, Which had, never before appeared, and Which. ag 
all placed n 1 r. The title of this work it Let“ 
ters of cardinal ne, containing the Secrets of the Nepo.' 
ciations concerning the Pyrenæan Peace; ahd the Conferences 1 
which he had on Wal Subject with Don Louis de Haro, the } 
Spaniſh Miniſter ; the whole enriched with hiſtorical Notes.“ 
MAZOCHI (ALztxtvs e an Italian philo- 
loger and antiquarys was born in 1684, at Santa Maria, a village 
near Capua. He was ordained prieſt in 1709, and became pro- 
feſſor of the Greek and Hebrew languages in the archidpiſcopal 
ſeminary at Naples. In 1711 he was made a canon of Capis? 
and fucceſlively theological: profeſſor at Naples, and royal Intex 
reter of the Holy Scriptures. He is Lai through humility to 
tex refuſed the 1 % of Roſſano, Which Was offered to 
bim by the king. He died in 1771 [0].  "Mazochi wrote many” 
. works, particularly on the ſubjects of ancient inferiptions, ac 
* of, medals. He publiſhed, 1. Commentarium in tie 
Campaniz Amphitheatri titulum, aliaſque nohnnullas Toſerip2 
tiones,“ 4to, Neapoli. 1727. This was afterwards inſerted nts? 
Poleni's New Theſaurus of Gr. and Rom, aritiquities.” 2 AF 
Bernardum Tanuccium Epiſtola de dedicatione ſub fei,“ 810; 
Neap. 1739. © 3. Commentartum in vetus marticrem 
Neap. Eccleſ. Calendarium,” 4to, Neap. 1744, and ſeveral other 
detached difſertations of this kind ;'belides one in Italien, on Wi 
origin of the Tyrrhenians, Fee in the third volume of the 
. academy of Cortona. Alſo, 4. % Notes on the Nen; Tee 
ment.“ 5. Diſſertations on the Poetry of the Hebrews." 
6. Antiquities of the Campagna of Rome.“ He left beſides; 
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in manuſcript, a book on the origin of the city of Caps, 
" MAZZUCHELLI(GraMMARIA, or JOHANNES MARTA], 
à noblemaũi of Breſcia, in the territory of Venice, ahd clebratef 
4$ a philologer ard hiſtorian. When he was born is uncerming 
but le began to publiſh as carly 35 753) ; at which int, fol 
the profound nature of his Ken Have heel 
at leaſt twenty - HYVe. He had a very curiqus colleQi n of medals 
of learned men, an acecunt of which was publiſhed in Lait WT 
Italian by a writer who ſtyles himſelf Petrus Antonius de ee 

bus Gastanis, Brixianus Preſbyter, © & Fates Romani 

his work is in 2 vols. folio, printed in 1761 and 1753. Mas 
zuchelli died in November, 17 ' ip His prinei 1995 aft 
1. „ Notizie Hiſtoriche e Critiche, intorno ala vita, alle its 
ventione, ed agli Seritti di Architnede Siracuſaho,” #to; Pete 
3737; that is, Hiltorical and critical notices of ths lite lie 
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tions, aud writings of Archimedes. 2. „ La vita di Pietro 
e $vo, Padua, 1741. 3. He T alſo a Pear 

— es.02 the ae his oy rs» 8 
further to four parts n being 
the letzer B. The. vile was li Sorittori 0 4 le, Mob 92 
ou ng e Critiche- intorno alle vite; 6 agli Scritti dei 

rats; Italiani, ks wy 195 ges. The continuation 'of 

this work was: prom . „Giambattiſta No- 
della, but, Ike our . his Nritannica, there is gr 
td fe e eee WT 1c-id Tile nerds 50 
the ſcale wy which a part of it has been executed... | 

| MAZZUOLI N nerally known by the 
— Tnwhan on the Parme Fe 1 1 . 
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= intent upon his work as not » notice the confuſion of the day. 
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ſome degrac-{edyeed him from: his — But that 
which: Hires ac rage 72 is e being 
ane wi becenying an alchemiſt, by 
_ his health and his chene en wen in Br 
Thie fat, hownves,. bas by ſome: writers been ble 
excelled. id. dhe art of etchung in | 
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culiar gange nat eaſily-deſeribed, "Hin tonch-is: roy wheres 
ing, and his draperies remarkudle: for. jheir flow and lightneſs. 
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mirable portrait) which this delicate aryſt drew of Wal. re- 
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flectetl from a convex mirror; and relates ſome curtous circum. 
ſtances of an allegorical portrait of the emperor Charles V. 
vrhich he painted from memory; and, at the recommendation of 
pope Clement VII, preſented to that prince at Bologna. 
- MEAD(RicaarD), a moſt diſtinguiſhed ee e 
abilities and eminence in his profeſſion, united with his learning 
and fine taſte for thoſe arts which embelliſh and improve human 
life, long rendered him an ornament, not only to his own pro- 
feſſion, but to the nation and age in which he lived; was born at 
Stepney, Aug. 11, 1673, and received the early part of his edu- 
cation under his father Matthew Mead, a celebrated Noncon- 
formiſt divine, who, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. John Neſbitt, 
ſuperintended the education of thirteen children. In 1688, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. Thomas Singleton z and in 
1689 under Græviũs, at Utrecht. In 1692 he removed to Ley- 
den, where he attended for three years the lectures of Herman 
and Pitcairn, and applied himſelf moſt ſucceſsfully to the ſtudy 
of phyſic. He there alſo ſormed an intimacy With Boerhave, 
with whom he afterwards maintained the moſt friendly inter- 
courſe through liſe. In company with Samuel his eldeſt brother, 
David Polhill, eſq; and Dr. Fhemas Pellet, he viſited Italy, and 
luckily. diſcovered at Florence the Menſa Iſiaca, which had been 
many years given over as loſt. He took his degree of doctor of 
philoſophy and phyfic at Padua, Aug. 16, 1695; and paſſed ſome 
time afterwards at Naples and Rome. On his return, about 
Midſummer, 1696, he ſettled in the very houfe where he was 
born, and practiſed in his profeſſion there for ſeven years with 
great ſucceſs. In 1702 he publiſhed his Mechanical Account 
of Poiſons.“ Theſe effays; however joſtly eſteemed on their 
firſt appearance, did their author ſtill more honour in the edition 
he publiſhed of them more than forty years afterwards. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society in 1704, in 1706 was choſen 
one of their council, and in 1717. a vice-preſident. He was 
choſen phyſician to St. Thomas's hoſpital, May 5, 10g, when 
he removed from Stepney to Crutched Friats; where having 
reſided ſeven years, he. removed into Auſtin Friars; and about 
the ſame time was appointed by the company of ſurgeons to 
read the eee in their hall. In the mean time, 
Dec. 4, 1707, he was honoured by the univerſity of Oxford 
with the degree of M. D. by diploma. On the laſt illneſs of 
2 Anne, he Was called in to a conſultation, and ventured to 
eclare that © ſhe could not hold out long. He opened his. 
mind Freely on this ſubject to his friend and protector Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, who made uſe of that friendſhip to excuſe his own attend- 
| [+] Anetdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 251; compared with the Lifo of Mead 
by Dr. Matr. 17. LE 
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pay - Radcliffe ſurviving the queen but three, months, Mead 
removed to his houſe, and reſigned his office in St. Thomas's 


. 


hoſpital. Uninfluenced by baden of arty, he 1 | 
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the intimate of Garth, Arbuthnot, and Fteind. He was ad- 
mitted fellow. of the College of Phyſicians, April 9, 1716; and 
executed the office of Cenſor in 1716, 1719, and W424 In 
1719, on an alarm confirmed by the fatal plague at Marſeilles, 
the 9 of the regency directed Mr. Craggs, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, to apply to Dr. Mead, to give the beſt directions for pre- 
venting the importation of the plague, or ſtopping its, progreſs: 
His opinion was approved; and quarantine directed to be pet- 
formed. Of his Diſcourſe concerning Peſtilential Contagion 
bah. no leſs than ſeven editions were printed in the year 1720; 
the eighth, which appeared in 1722, and again in 17437 was 
enlarged with many new obſeryations, and tranſſated into Latin 
[a] by profeſſor Ward. By order of the prince of Wales, Dr. 
Mead aſſiſted, Aug. 10, 1721, at the inoculation of ſome con- 
demned criminals: the experiment ſucceeding, the two young 
princeſſes, Amelia and Caroline, were inoculated April 17, 1722; 
and had the diſtemper favourably. . On the acceſſion of their 
royal father to the throne in 1727, Dr. Mead, was appointed 
tend in ordinary to his majeſty, and had afterwards the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing his two ſons-in-law (Dr. Wilmot and Dr. 
Nicholls) his aſſociates in the ſame ſtation. Being deſirous b 
retirement, he declined the preſidentſhip of the College of Phy- 
ſicians, hich was offered him Oct. 1, HER but was elected 
honorary .. member of that at Edinburgh, Oct. 6, 1745. He 
publiſhed an improved edition of his Account of Poiſons,” 
1744; his treatiſe “ De Imperio Solis ac Lunz,” &c. in 1746; 
„De Morbis Biblicis, in 1749; and? Monita Medica, in 
1750. This was the laſt, and perhaps the moſt uſeful, of all 
his works [3]. With a candour and ſimplicity truly charac- 
teriſtical of a great man, he freely communicates in it all the 
diſcoveries; that his long practice and experience had opened to 
him, with regard to different diſeaſes and their ſeveral cures. 
The world was deprived of this eminent phyſician, on Feb. 16, 
1754 and on the 23d he was buried in the Temple church, near 
his brother Samuel, a counſellor, to whoſe memory the doctor 
had cauſed an elegant monument to be placed, with his buſt, 
and a ſuitable inſcription, by Dr. Ward. To Dr. Mead there 
is no monument in the T. emple; but an honorary ode was placed 


* * 
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[2] This diſcourſe is ſaid'tohaye greatly n ſtanding amp 
hurt his practice, for a time at leaſt, not [a], As 1 firſt edition had been by 
for any medical, but political Feaſshs, as f, Maitre. 
it was ſuſpected to be intended to prepare | B] His Medical Works“ were col- 
the way for barracks, &c, at a time of day and publiſhed in one volume 4to, 
when the nation was extremely jealous of 1766. | | 
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by his ſon in the north aile of Weſtminſter- abbey. Over the 
tomb is the dectox's buſt ; at his right hand a wreathed ſerpent, 
darting its tongue, and on his left ſeveral books. Below the 
buſt are his arms and creſt. The inſcription-to this was alſo 
van by 1s Ward. a n . 
Dr. Mead was twice married. By his firſt Jady he had ten 
children (of whom three ſurvived him, two daughters married 
to Dr. Wilmot and Dr. Nicholls, and his fon Richard heir to 
his father's and uncle's fortunes) ; by the ſecond lady he had no 
iſſue. During almoſt half a century he was at the head of his 
profeſſion, which is ſaid to have brought him in one year u 
wards of ſeven thouſand pounds, ayd” between five and fix for 
ſeveral, years. The clergy, and in general all men of learning, 
were welcome to his advice; and his doors were open every 
morning to the moſt indigent, whom he. frequently aſſiſted with 
money; fo that, notwithſtanding his great income, he did not 
die very rich, H was a moſt 8 patron of learning and 
learned men, in all ſciences, and in every country; by the pe- 
culiar magnificence of his diſpoſition, making the priyate gains 
of his profeſſion anſwer the end of a princely fortune, and va- 
they enabled him to become more extenſively 


luing them only as t 

veel, and, ah by ſatisfy that greatneſs of mind. which will 

trag vg to poſterity. with a. luſtre not inferior to that 
5 f charater of antiquity. To him the 


wit 
of the moſt 
ſeveral counties o England, and our colonies abroad, applied 
for the choice of their. Phyſicians. No foreigner of any learu- 
ing, taſte; or even curioſity, ever came to England without 
being introduced to Dr. Mead; and he was continually conſulted 
by 55 phy ſicians of the continent. His large and ſpacious 
houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, became a repolitory. of all that 


bo 


as curious in nature or in art, to which his extenſive corre- 
pondence with the learned in all parts of Europe not a little 
contributed. The king of 1 ſent to requeſt a collection 


with the two firſt volumes of 


of all his works; preſented. 
ſignor Bajardi, and invited him to his own pale: and, through 
the hands of M. Boze, he frequently had the honour of ex- 
changing preſents with, the king of France. He built a gallery 
for his favourite furniture, his pictures, and his antiquities. 
His library, as appears by the printed catalogue [o] of it, con- 
liſted of 6592 numbers, containing upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
in which he had ſpared no expenoe for ſcarce and ancient editions. 
It is remarkable that many of his books ſold for much more 
than they had coſt him. His pictures alſo were choſen with ſo 
much judgement, that they produced 34171. 11s. about fix or 


te] Ot which ſea ſome curious paniculag, in the, work which Furnlibed this article 
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he make this great collection for his own uſe only, but N. 


ing curious 1 in England but under 
his patronage. By his ſingular 

aid him in a dedlication, by the editor of lord Bacon's Works, 
in 1730. But the moſt elegant compliment he received, or 8. 


rſon addreſſed. He conſtantly kept in pay a great number of 
ſcholars and artiſts of all kinds, —_ | — 1 ws 
0 


Dr. Mead never took a fee af any cler; 7 nan, but one ; and 
that was Mr, Robert Leake, fellow of St. John J. college Cim- 


regimen, miſapplying perhaps his rules, where the caſe required 
Are bis ends adviſed him to apply to Dr. 
directions, as laid down in his printed books.” Mead 175 


whether it might not be proper for him to follow at the ſane 
time ſuch and ſuch a preſcription d 


of my practice, taken or demanded, any the leaſt fee from any 
ä A3 © Migythih, 
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clergyman. But fince you have been pleaſed, contrary to what 
I have met with in any other gentleman of your profeſſion, to 
preſcribe to me, rather than to follow my prefcriptions, when 
you had committed the care of your recovery to my ſkill and 
truſt, you muſt not take it amiſs, nor will, I hope, think it 
unfair, if I demand ten guineas of you.” The money, though 
not perhaps without ſome little reluctance, was paid down. The 
doctor at the ſame time told Leake, ** You may come to me 
"Again, before you quit London.” He did fo; and Mead 
returned to him fix guineas out of the ten which he had re. 


ceived 11 
MEADOMWCOURT (RI c HARD), was born in Staffordſhire, 
in the year 1697, and was educated at Merton- college in Ox- 
ford, of which he became a fellow, In 1732, he publiſhed 
notes on Milton's Paradiſe's regained, and in the following year 
was promoted to a canonry in the church of Worceſter. He 
was author of ſeveral mall tracts, containing critical remarks 
on the Engliſh poets, and his notes were not neglected by the 
late biſhop Newton, in publiſhing his edition of Milton. He 
was greatly eſteemed by the learned in general, and died at Wor- 
ceſter in 1769, aged 72. Dr. Newton thus ſpeaks of him, in 
is preface to the Paradiſe regained, After ehnumerating the 
aſſiſtance given by friends, he adds, I had the honour of all 
theſe for my aſſociates and aſſiſtants before, but I have been 
. farther ſtrengthened by ſome new recruits, which were the more 
unexpected, as they were ſent me by gentlemen with whom ! 
never had the pleaſure of a perſonal acquaintance. The Rev. 
Mr. Meadowcourt, canon of Worceſter, in 1732 publiſhed a 
critical difſertation with notes, upon the the Paradiſe regained, 
a ſecond edition of which was publiſhed in 1748; and he like- 
wiſe tranſmitted to me a ſheet of his manuſcript remarks, 
wherein he hath happily explained a moſt difficult paſſage in 
Lycidas, better than any man had done before him.” The pal- 
ſage alluded to is the 160th line of that poem, in which Mr. 
eadowcourt explained the words“ Bellerus,” and “ Bay- 
ona's hold.” He was author alſo of eleven printed ſermons, 
Which are enumerated in Cooke's Preacher's Aſſiſtant, vol. ii. 


231. i 3 
b MEDE (Joseyn), a learned Engliſh divine, was born in 
186, of a good family, at Berden in Eſſex [x]. When he was 
about ten years old, both he and his father fell ſick of the ſmall- 
pox ; which proving mortal to the father, the ſon fell under the 


care of a Mr. Gower, to whom his mother was ſoon after mar- 


- 


[uo] This little anecdote is here firſt to whom it was related by Dr. Mead him- 
printed from the MSS. of Mr. Jones (Dr. ſelf © . 
» Young's curate at Welwyn) ; who had it, {z] The Life of Mede, prefixed to bis 
in Nov. 3764, from the Rev; Dr. Smith, Works, Lond, 1672, folio. 
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ried He was ſent. to ſchool. firſt to Hodſon in Hertfordſhire; 
and then to Wethersfield in Eſſex. While! he was at this laſt 
ſchool, going to London upon ſome occaſion, he bought: Bel. 
larmine's Hebrew grammar; and though his maſter, who! had 
no ſkill in that language, told him it Wasa book not fit far him, 

yet he ſtudied it with ſo much eagerneſs, that in a little time he 


attained conſiderable ſkill in Hebrew. In 1602, he was ſent to 


Chriſt's- college in Cambridge; where, although he had an un- 


common impediment in his ſpeech, which: would not ſuffer him 


to ſhew himſelf to advantage, he was foon diſtinguiſhed for his 
abilities and learning. Not long after his entrance upon philoſo= ... 
phical ſtudies, he became diſquieted with ſcepticiſm :;for; meet. 
ing with a book in a neighbour ſcholar's chamber, either Sex- 
tus Empiricus, or ſome other of the Pyrrhonic ſchool, he began, 
upon the peruſal of it, to move ſtrange queſtions to himſelf, and 
even to doubt whether the ro IIa, the whole frame of things, 
as it appears to us, were any thing more than a mere phantaſm, 
or imagination ; and, till his principles were ſettled, his life, as 
he 25 eſſed, was utterly without comfort. 
y the time he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, which 
was in 1610, he had made ſo happy a progreſs in all kinds of 
academical ſtudy, that he was univerſally eſteemed an accom- 
pliſhed ſcholar. He was an acute logician, an accurate philo- 
ſopher, a ſkilful mathematician, an excellent anatomiſt, à great 
philologer, a maſter of many languages, and a good proficient 
in hiſtory and chronology. His firſt public effort was an addreſs 
that he made to biſhop Andrews, in a Latin tract / De ſanc- 
titate relativa; which in his maturer years he cenſured as a 
juvenile performance, and therefore never publiſhed. it. That 
great prelate, however, who was a conſummate judge and patron 
of learning, liked it ſo well, that he not only was the author's 
firm friend upon an occaſion that offered ſoon after, but alſo 
then deſired him to be his domeſtic chaplain. This Mede very 
civilly refuſed; valuing the liberty of his ſtudies above any 
hopes of preferment, and eſteeming that freedom which he en- 
joyed in his cell, ſo he uſed to call it, as the haven of all his 
wiſhes. Theſe thoughts, indeed, had poſſeſſed him betimes: 
for, when he was a ſchool-boy, he was invited by his uncle, Mr. 
Richard Mede, a merchant, who, being then without children, 
offered to adopt him for his ſon, if he would live With him: but 
he refuſed: the offer, preferring, as it ſhould ſeem, a life of ſſtudy 
rr d 0g. 5A 
He was not choſen fellow of his college till after he was 
maſter of arts, and then not without: the afliſtance of his friend 
biſhop Andrews: for he had been paſſed over at ſeveral elections, 
on account of a groundleſs ſuſpicion which Dr. Cary, then 
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maſter of the college, afterwards biſhop of Exxtet, had conceived 
of him, that he looked too much towards Geneva; that is, 
wat inchned to the tenets of that church. Being made fellow, 
he became an eminent and faithful tutor. After he had well 
ubded his pupils in claſſics, logic, and phiboſophy, ſo that 
were able to walk as it were alone, he uſed to ſet every one 
his daily taſk; which he rather choſe, than to confine himſelf 
and then to preciſe hours for lectures. In the evening they all 
cane to his chamber; and the firſt queſtion he put to each was, 
« Quitl dubitas? What doubts have you met with in your ſtudies 
to- day? For he ſuppoſed, that to doubt nothing and to under · 
ſtand nothing was juſt the fame thing. This was an encellent 
method to make young men exerciſe their reaſoning powets, and 
got acyquieſce- in what they learn mechanically, with an indo- 
lence of ſpirit, which prepares them to receive Iimplicitly what- 
erer is offered them. As to himſelf, he was fo entirely devoted 
to the ſtudy of all excellent knowledge, that he made even the 
time he ſpent in his amuſements ſerviceable to his putpoſe. He 
allowed himſelf little or no'exerciſe but walking; and often, in 
me fields or college garden, would take occaſion to ſpeak of the 
Beauty, diſtin ions, virtues, 2 properties of the plants then in 
view: for he was @ curious. floriſt, an accurate Herbalift, and 
thoroughly verſed in the bobk of nature. The chief delight he 
took in company was to diſcourſe with learned friends; and he 
uſed to ſpend much time with his worthy friend Mr. William 
Y 


Chappel, afterwards provoſt of Trinity-college, Dublin, and 
bithop 6f Cork and Roſs, who was Jul 


aſtly eſteemed a rich ma- 
ne of rational learning, and who had a high regard for 
He was a curious enquirer into the moſt abſtruſe parts of 
learning, and earneſtly purſued the knowledge of thoſe things 
which are moſt remote from the vulgar track. Among other 
things, he ſpent no ſmall pains and time in ſounding the depths 
of aſtrology; and conſumed much -_ in calculating the na- 
tivities of his neat relations and fellow. ſtudents: but this was 
in his juvenile yeats, and he afterwards diſcovered: the vanity 
and-weaknefs of this fariciful art. He applied himſelf to the 
mote uſeful ſtudy of hiſtory and antiquities, particularly to thoſe 
difficult ſciences which ' made the ancient . 
tiaris, and other nations ſo famous; tracing them, as far as 

could have any light to guide him, in their oriental ſehemes and 
figurative expreſſions, as likewiſe in their hieroglyphies ; not 
RR IE alſo into the oneirocritics-of the aticients: 
which he did the rather, becauſe of the affinity which he conceived 
they might have with the of the prophets. He was a 
aurious and labdrious ſearcher inte antiquities relating to religion, 


Pagan, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and Mahometan: to which he added 


__ other 
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In 1627 he reſuſed the A ir -=coltepe, Dublin, 
imo which he had been eleQed at t — rs of arch= 
biſhop Uſher, who was his particular friend i av he did alfs 
when it was offered hit a ſecond time, in £640: The height 
of his ambition Was, only to have had fette fall donative 
ſinecure added to his fellowſhip, or ts have been throwñ inte 
ſome-place of quiet; Where, tetired from the noiſe and tumults 
of the world, 4hd poſſeſſed of 4 4, wrap ef fortune, he 
might have been entifely at leiſure fer ſtudy and acts of piety, 
When, therefore, à tepoft was ſpread that he was Male c | 
lain to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he thus expreſſed Himſelf 
in a letter to a friend: that he had lived, uit the best of his 
time was ſpent; in tranquillitate et ſeceſſu; and hot, that ere 
is but u litile left, ſheuld I;“ faith he, „be to unwiſe; ſup 
there wus nothing elſe, as to enter into a tumultueus life, Where 
1 ſhould not have time to think my own thoughts, and muſt of 
neceſſity diſpledſe others or miyfelf? Thoſe whs think fo, know | 
not my diſpoſition in this kind (0 be as averſe, as ſbme perhaps 
would be ambitious.” In the mean time, though hib circa 
ſtances were ſbanty, for he had nothitig but his fellowſhip aud a 
college lecture, his charity was diffuſive and uncemmon; aud, ex- 
traofdinary as it may now ſtem, he devoted the tent of His income 
to pious and charitable uſes. But his frugality and temperaice 
always afforded him plenty. His prudence or mederatlon, either 
in declaring or defending his private opinions, was very remark- 
able; as was alſo his freedom from paftiality, prejudice; or pre. 
poſſeſſion, pride, anger, ſelfiſhriels, _— and ambition. He 
was meek, patient, equally remote from ſuperſtition and licen- 
tiouſneſs of thinking; and, in ſhort, poſſeſſed every virtue. 
This great and good man died Oct. 31, 1638, in his 5 2d year, 
having ſpent above two-thirds of his time in college. As to his 
perſon, he was of a eomely proportion, and rather tall than 
countenance ſedate and grave; awful, but at the ſame fime tem 
pered with an inviting ſweetneſs: and his behaviour was friendly, 
affable, chearful, and upon occaſion intermixed with plæafantry. 
Sotne of his ſayings and bon mots ate recorded by the author of 
his life; one of which was, his calling ſuch fellow-cotniriviiers xs 
came to the univerſity only to fee it, or to be ſeen in' it; * the 
univerſity tulips, that made à gaudy ſhew for a while: 
We come now te his works; In his life-time he publiſhed 
three treatiſes only: the firſt entitled, ( Ulavis Apocalyptica ex 
innatis & inſitis viſenum characteribus eruta et demonſtrata. 
Cant. 1627, 40; to Which he addes, in 1632, In ſancti 
Joannis apocalypſin commentarius, ad amuſſim 3 
| | pticæ.“ 
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ice.” This is the largeſt and the moſt elaborate of any of 
rol The other two were but ſhort tracts: — 7 
« About the name Ovaegypioy,  anciently given to the holy 
table, and about churches in the, apoſtles times. The reſt of 
his works were printed after his deceaſe; and in the beſt edition 
publiſhed by Dr. Worthington, in 167, folio, the whole are 
divided into five books, and diſpoſed in the following order. The 
firſt book contains fifty- three Diſcourſes. on ſeveral texts of 
Seripture: the ſecond, ſuch -< Tracts and diſeourſes as are of 
the like argument and deſign: the third, his ““ Treatiſes-upon 
ſome of the prophetical Scriptures, namely, The Apocalypſe, St. 
Peter's prophecy concerning the day of Chriſt's ſecond: coming, 
St. Paul's prophecy touching the apoſtacy of the latter times, 
and three Treati ſes upon ſome obſcure paſſages in Daniel: the 
fourth, his Letters to ſeveral learned men, with their letters 
alſo to him: the fifth, © Fragmenta ſacra, or ſuch miſcellanies 
of divinity, as could not well come under any of the aforemen- 
tone heads. ris % pi n e wore? t 
Theſe are the works of this | cog and profoundly learned 
man, as * his editor calls him in the title- page, but the 
beſt divines have” allowed him to be. His comments on the 
book of Revelation, are ſtill conſidered as containing the moſt 
ſatisfactory explanation of thoſe obſcure prophecies, ſo far as 
they have been yet fulfilled: and, in every other part of his 
works, the talents of a ſound and learned divine are eminently 
conſpicuous. It is by no means the leaſt conſiderable teſtimony 
to his merit, that he has been highly and frequently commended 

by the ſagacious, enlightened, and candid Jortin. 
ME DICIS (Cosmo- pt), born at Florence in 1399, was a 
merchant; but paſſeſſed a fortune, and acted a part, equal to 
that of a prince. He beſtowed vaſt expence and attention, in 
promoting learning and the ſciences, He collected a fine library, 
and enriched it with rare manuſcripts. The envy of his fellow- 
citizens incommoding him, he removed to Venice, where he 
was received as a king; but his countrymen ſoon recalled him; 
and in effect, he pre ided over the commonwealth thirty-four 
years. He died in 1464, and over his tomb was ' inſcribed 

Father 8 the People, and Deliverer of his Caunir r. 
_ MEDICIS (Loxexzo px), furnamed Magnificent, and Father 
of Letters, was an illuſtrious grandſon of Coſmo de Medicis, and 
born in 1448. He was a great merchant, and as great a ſtateſ- 
man; nor leſs fit to entertain an ambaſſador, than a factor. His 
public ſervices ſo recommended him to the Florentines, that they 
declared him chief of the republic. He -was ſo univerſally 
eſteemed by the princes of Europe, that they often made him the 
arbiter of their differences. Pope Sixtus IV.. indeed declared 
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againſt him; but Lorenzo oppoſed him like a King, and forced 
kim to peace. He was alſo regarded as the Mæcenas of his age, 
and great protector of the exiled Greeks, after the taking of 
Con 2 great number of whom. he drew to his court 
by his muniticence.” He ſent John Laſcaris to Greece, to re- 
cover manuſeripts, with whioh he enriehed his library. He died; 
in 1492, leaving two ſons: Peter, who ſucceeded him at Flo-, 
rence; and John, who: was afterwards pope Leo RM. 
MEHEGAN (WrIIIAM ALEXANDER), a French hiſtorian, 
of Iriſh extraction, as his name ſufficiently: denotes, was born. 
in 1721 at Salle in the Cevennes.: He addicted himſelf. very 
early to letters and the hiſtory of his life is only the hiſtory of- 
his 1 He produced in 1752, 1. The origin of 
the Guebres, or natural religion put into action.“ This book 
has too much of the caſt of modern philoſophy to deſerve re- 
commendation; and has now become very ſcarce. 2. In 1755, 
he publiſned ' Conſiderations on the revolutions of Arts, 
which are more eaſily to be found; and, 3. A ſmall volume of 
« Fugitive Pieces“ in verſe, far inferior to his proſe. In the 
enſuing year appeared, 4. His“ Memoirs of the Marchioneſs 
de Terville, with the Letters of Aſpaſia; 1 2mo. The ſtyle 
of theſe memoirs is conſidered as affected, which, indeed, is the 
general fault prevalent in his works. In his perſon alſo he is. 
ſaid to have been affected and finical ; with very ready elocution, but 
a mode of chooſing both his thoughts and expreſſions that was 
rather brilliant than · natural. His ſtyle, however, improved as 
he advanced in Hife. In 1759, he gave the world a treatiſe on 
5. The origin, progreſs, and decline of Idolatry, 12mo; 
a production in which this improvement in his mode of writing 
is very evident. It is ſtill more ſo in his, 6. Picture of modern 
Hiſtory,” „Tableau de I' Hiſtoĩre moderne, which was pub- 
liſhed in 1766, in 3 vols. ramo. His chief faults are thoſe of 
ill- regulated genius, which is vety ſtrongly apparent in this work; 
it is eloquent, full of thoſe graces of elocution, and richneſs of 
imagination, which are ſaid to have made his converſation ſo 
peculiar: but it becomes fatiguing from an exceſſive ambition to 
paint every thing in brilliant colours. He ſpeaks of every thing 
in the preſent tenſe, and he embelliſhes every ſubject with 
images and alluſions. He died Jan. 23, in the year 1766, 
before this moſt conſiderable of his works was quite ready for 
publication. He was married, and his wife is ſaid to have been 
a woman who in all reſpects did honour to the elegance of his 
taſte. All his writings are in French. oo: tf oo 
MEIBOMIVUS, the name of ſeveral learned men, who were 
Germans. Jonxn-Henxy Meibomius was a profeſſor of phyſic 
at Helmſtadt, where he was born; and after wards firſt phyſician. 
at Lubeck. He was the author of ſeveral. learned works; 


„ rennen 


among the reſt, of one publiſhed at N In 5;, to, and 
& rebus geſtis.” He went to the fountain-hesd, and ſeems to 
have 1 every paſſage from antiquity, Where any thing is 
ſaid of Mecenas; but having employes neither critieiſm nor 
method, he cannòt claim any higher merit; han that of a mere 


collector. go | ane 1 N 
IUS (Hesar) fon of the formers was born at 


_ MEIBO 
Lubee, in 1638 ; and after laying à proper foundation in lite- 


ratufe at home, went in 1635 te the univerſity of Helmſtidt, 


where he applied himſelf to philoſophy and medieine. Aſter- 
wards he went to ſtudy undet the profeſſors at Groningen, Fra- 
neker, and Leyden; and upon his return to Germany, -projeQted 
a larger tour through Italy, France, and England, which he 
executed; he eontrafted an acqunintance with the learned 
wherever he went; and took a doctor of phy s degree in 1663; 
AS — — through Angers in France. He was offered a ro- 
feſſsrſhip of phyſic at Helmſtadt in 1661; but his travelli 

ſcheme did not permit him to take poſſeſſion of it till 1664. 
This, and the profeſſorſhips of hiſtory and poetry, joined tp it 
in 1678, he held to the time of bis death; which happend in 
children. Beſides a great number of works relating to his own 
profeſſion, he publiſned, in 3 vols. folio, in 1688, 1 


- 


rerum Germanicarum: a very uſeful collection, w 
been begun, but not finiſhed, by his father. * 
MEIBOMIUS (Maxcvs), a very learned man, was alſo of 
the ſame family, who publiſhed, in 1652, A Collection of 
ſeven Greek Authors, with a Latin verſion by himſelf, who had 
written upon Ancient Muſic.” He dedicated this work to Chriſ- 
tina of Sweden, and received an itivitation to that princeſs's 
court, which he accepted. Chriſtina engaged him one day to 
ſing an air of ancient muſic, while ſomebody was ordered to 
dance to it; and the immoderate mirth, which this occaſioned 
in the ſpectators, is faid to have diſguſted him ſo vehemently, 
that he left the court of Sweden immediately. Meibomius pre- 
tended, that the Hebrew copy of the Bible was full of errors, 
arid undertook to correct them by means of a metre, which he 
fancied he had diſcovered in thoſe ancient writings; but this 
viſionary ſcheme, drew upon him no ſmall raillery from the 
learned. Nevertheleſs, beſides the work above-mentioned, he 
performed other things, which ſhewed him to be a ſcholar; 
witneſs his © Notes upon Diqgenes Laertius,” in Menage's 
edition, his edition of he Greek Mythelogiſts;” ce. 
MEIER (Groxce Farpertc), « Gettnan writer on phi- 
loſophical ſubjects, was born in 1718, at -Ammendortf; near 
Halle in- Saxony. He appeared firſt as an author in 1749», wit 
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he pub! 1. His © Abbildung; eines Kunſteichters,” that it, 
« ——— of a hog — een, of the 
character of a perfe critic. I ame year he predueed, 
2. Anweiſung, wie * ein neumodiſcher Welter wer- 
den könne, i e. „ Inſtructions how any one may become a 
modern Philoſopher,” 8%, Whatever merit might/ belong to 
his works on phil ical and oritieal ſubjects, they were pe- 
culiarly his own, for he was not maſter of the learned languages. 
Yet his work on the elements of all the polite arts, was received 
by his countrymen with no inconſiderable 1 It is. 
entitled, 3. Anfangs · Gründe aller ſchönen Künſte und Wiſ- 
ſenſchaſten, or Introduction to the elegant arts and ſciences;ꝰ 
and was printed at Halle, in 8vo, 1948—1750; and republiſhed, 
in three parts, in 1954-1759. J. Matthew Geſner, however, 


in his 1 is frequently ſevere againſt this author, and par- 
ticularly — of Aſthetics, which had been gh 


applauded. Mejer died in 1777. W ei a „ v1 
ELA (Pomeonvs), an ancient Latin writer, was born in 
the province of | Betica-in Spain, and flouriſhed in the reign of 
the emperor Claudius. His three books of 9 or 
De ſitu Orbis, are written in a conciſe, perſpicuous, and ele- 
gant manner; and have been thought worthy of the attention 
and labours of the ableſt erities. I ſaae Voſhas gave an edition 
of them in 1655, 4to,. with very large and copious: notes, in 
which he takes frequent ocoaſion to criticize ( Salmaſius s Com- 
mentaries upon Solinus.“ James Gronovius publiſhed Mela, 
in 1658, 1 amo, with: ſhorter notes; in Which, however, as if 
he reſented. Volſus's treatment of Salmaſius, he cenſures his 
animadverſions with" ſome degree of * ſeverity. To this edition 
of Mela, is added; 4 Julii Honorii ocatoris excerptum coſmo- 
key” belt publifhed from the manuſeript; and . Mthici 
| ia.” Voſſtus anſwered the caſtigations: of: Grond- 
2 46 his Annotations,. 1686, 4to; but, 
ſame year, left his manes to he in ſoltedt by. Gronovrus, 


vius, in an 4 


dying the 
in — edition of Mela immediately publiſhed, with illuſ- 
trations by medals. In this daſt edition by Gronovius, are added 


bye books, © De geographia,” written by ſome later author; b 
Jornandes, as Fabricius cone tunes. 7 
MELANCTHON (Prue), one of che wiſeſt and greatoſt 
men of his age, wis born at Breiten in the palaunate of the 
Rhine, Feb. 76, 1497. His father'sname was George Schwartſ- 
erdt, which word /fignifies . black cart; and therefore Reuch- 
lin gave to his ſon Philip the name of Me lancthon, which in 
the Greek mo ſame'as Sclvgartferdt. By a ſimilar alte- 
_ of both — names, he has _ been called Hippophilus 
elangazus; but Hippophilus is only a change from one Greek 
compound 4s angth ing a loves nn les. He 


ſtudied 
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Audi eſtar the plat of his nativity,and was jm 
Pfortſheim; where he became known to Reuchlin, vrho was from 
that time ſtrongly attached to him. In 30g, he: was ſent to 
Heidelberg, where he made ſo vaſt 2 pfragrels in Jewers, that, 
before he was fourteen, he was inttuſted with · the tuition of the 
| 5 5 of the count of — Baillet has de ſervedly reckoned 
Melancthon among his premature ext wyoung men. 
From him we was. that at thirteen, — a Bench: 
a comedy, which he wrote without any aſſiſtance :Baillet adds 
a FI], that he was employ ed to make the greateſt; part of the 
ngues, that were publicly delivered in the univerſity of Hei- 
Veldenz: oy which y agrees with Melchior Adam, who ſays, 
that “he wrote, while was but a boy, orati For. ir _ 
ſors in that college, which were ſpoken in public.” 
God,“ ſa <7 Eraſmus as what hopes may we not conceive — 
Philip Nlelan hon, although very young. and almoſt a 
4 is * — lly to be admired for his knowledge in both lan- 
| hat quickneſs of invention; what-purity of diction; 
"Ta — of 9 5 en 2 and graceſulneſs of 
bete 91 r Ans 
- He left Heidelberg, i in. 1518 fm}, — — the air did 
— agree with him, partly e he was diſguſted at being 
refuſed his maſter's degree, on account of his: youth, and went 
to. Tubingen, where he ſtayed fix years. There he publicly read 
lectures upon Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy; and alſo 
found time to aſſiſt Reuchlin in bis quarrels- with the monks. 
Melanckhon was partienlarly fond of readin «the Bible, and 
Reuchlin made binn At ſent of one, ;whiockhe/always carried 
about with him 13. t when he was ſeen at efturch-to hold a 
book in his 1 larger than a eommon prayer- book, 
his enemies, of which we may be ſure he had no {mall number, 
took pains to have it believed, that he Was — ſomething 
very different from what the. RN and N In 
1518, he ace the profeſſorſhiꝑ of the Greek: gue-in the 
univerſity of Wittemberg, which: ie the decor of. Saxony 
offered him, upon the recommendatiun df Reuchlin; Here he 
ſoon contracted a friendſhip and intimacy with Luther, who 
was about fourteen years older than himſelf; and they went 
n to Leipſic in 1519, to diſpute with Ecciu s. 
In 1520, he read lectures upon St. Paul's Epi iltle to the Ro- 
| mans, at Wittemberg, which were ſo much approved by Luther, 
that he cauſed them to be printed for the general good of thechurch. 
He did ſtill more; he wrote a Prefaceto i it, inwhich he uſes theſe 
words to Melencthon; 656 Ego, e. 1 Thomiſtæ * 
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Eraſmus, in T of c. li. a Bu vita Phili 
I. 8 epiſt. ſelect. p. 45 : 


mendaciter 
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mendaciter arrogant, eminem ſcripfifſe” melius- in ſanQum 
Paulum; tibi vere tribuor. The following years were a com- 
plication of hard labours to Melancthon. He vyrote many books, 
and viſited many churches. In 15a, hearing chat the divines 
at Paris · had condemned the books and doctrine of Luther by a 
formal decree, 2 them with all his might, and affirmed 
Luther's doctrine to be ſound - and orthodox. In 1529, he was 
appointed by the duke of Saxony; to viſit all the churches within 
his 3 But nothing eoſt him more 1 the'taſk; 
which was impoſed upon him in 1530, of drawing up a con- 
feſſion of faith. Tpi was ——— confeſſion be- 
cauſe it s preſented to the empsror at the diet in that cit. 
All Europe was convinced, that Melancthon was not ſo 
averſe to\am-accommodation' as Luther; and that he would have 
ſacrificed many things for the ſaké of peace. This appears 
chiefly by the book he= wrote / concerning things indifferent, 
which was ſo ill received by the faction of Illyricus. Melanc- 
thon adviſed them not tõcõοtend ſcrupulouily about things 
indifferent, provided thoſe rites and eeremonies had nothing of 
idolatry in em tg und even to hear ſome hardſhips, if it could 
de done 'withour impiety. Illyricus, on the contrary, cried 
an infurrecion;' rather than beat a, ſurpliee ? which calls to 
mind whats a Jeſult ſaid; that they t weuld not put odt one 
wax taper, thong it were to-convettall:the Hugenots What 
Malen hen ſaic 1 his mother, plainly ſhews, that he hated 
diſputes in religion; and that he onlyentered into them, becauſt 
they fell within his provinoe. Being gone to the conferences at 
Spire, in 7 de made alittle journey to Bretten, to ſee his 
mother. 4! his poodiwoman aſked: him, vrhat ſnie muſt believe, 
amidſt ſoĩ many diſputes, agd repeated him her prayers, which 
contained nothing ſuperſtiticus. G0 on, mother, .ſaid he, 
to believe and pray, a peu have done, and never trouble 
yourſelf about controverſtes : which was the advice of a wiſe 


5 


y and good man. Gy nee INUIT; by HOT A 
This moderation and pacific diſpoſition: made him thought a 
0 proper perſon to ſettle the diſputes about religion, which were 
nt then very violent in France; and therefore” Francis I. deſired 


him to come thithere Francis had aſſiſted at a famous p̃roceſ- 


o- lion, in Jan. 1 535 and had cauſed ſome hereties to be burnt. 
er, . Melancthon was exhorted to attempt a wer ace of the king's 
ch. anger; he wrote a letter therefore to John Sturmius, who was 
eſe then in France; and another to Du Bellai, biſhop f Paris. A 


F whom Francis had ſent into Germany, ſpoke to 
Melancthon of the journey to France; and aſſured. him, that 


5; de king would write to him about it himſelf, and would furniſp 
lun wich all the means of conducting —_— bis 
1 ety. 
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fafety, Ta this Melancthon conſented, and the gentleman ypon 
his return was immediately diſpatched to him with a letter, It 
demon rp wi ear Sh. he pn erg, 

g when he u ide genuemany Dy the 
letter which Du Bellai had — fre Mselansthen, that he 
was diſpoſed to come into France, io put an end to their con- 
Sept. ag, and aſſured him of 
he could not as yet furmount 
in Wag, the duke of Sax- 


» 
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dim from os.” Nature had given bim 3 
22 was but ill-Mufted for dhe hie in which 
Se lived. bbs moderation greatly augmented his nini. 
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He was like a lamb in the midſt of wolves. Nobody liked his 
mildneſs; it looked as if he was lukewarny; and even Luther 
himſelf. was ſometimes angry at it. It was, indeed, conſidering 
his ſituation, very inconvenient; for it not only expoſed him to 
all kinds of ſlander, but would not fuffer him to ** anſwer a 
fool according to his folly.” The only advantage it procured 
him, was to look upon death without fear, by conſidering, that 
it would ſecure him from the . odium theologicum, the hatred 
of divines, and the diſcord of falſe brethren. He was never 
out of danger, but might truly be ſaid, through fear, to be 
all his life-time; ſubject to bondage.” Thus he declared, in one 
of his works K], that he had held his profeſſor's place forty 
years without ever being ſure, that he ſhould not be turned out 
of it, before the end of the week. Ego jam ſum hic, ſays 
| he, “Dei beneficio, quadraginta annos: & nunquam potui 
dicere aut certus eſſe, me per unam ſeptimanam manſurum efle.” 
He married a daughter of a burgomaſter of 'W ittemberg in 
1520, who lived with him till 1 857 He had to ſons and two 
daughters by her; and his elde ghter Anne, in 1536, be- 
came the wife of George Sabinus, Who was one of the beſt 
poets of his time. His other daughter was married, in 1550, 
to Gaſpar Peucer, who was an able phyfician, and very much 
perſecuted. Melancthon was a very affectionate father; and 
there is an aneedote preſerved of him, which perfectly agrees 
with his character for humility. A Frenchman, it is ſaid, 
found him one day, holding a book in one hand, and rocking 
a child with the other; and upon his expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe, 
Melancthon made ſuch a pious diſcourſe to him about the dut 
of a father, and the ſtate of grace in which the ee 
God, “ that this ſtranger went away, ſays Bayle, much 
more edified than he came.” Melchior Adam relates a ſurpriſing 
dialogue which paſſed between his ſon- in- law Sabinus, and car- 
dinal Bembus, concerning Melandthon. When Sabinus went 
to ſee Italy, Melancthon wrote a letter to cardinal Bembus, to 
recommend him to his notice. The cardinal laid a great ſtreſs 
upon the recommendation; for he loved Melancthon for his 
abilities and learning, however he might think himſelf obliged to 


* 


talk of his religion. He was very civil therefore to Sabinus, 


invited him to dine with him, and in the time of dinner aſked 
him a great many queſtions, particularly” theſe, three: What 
ſalary Melancthon had? what number of hearers? and what he 
thought concerning the reſurrection and a future ſtate?” To 
the firſt queſtion Sabinus replied, “ that his falary was not above 
300 florins a year.” Upon hearing this, the cardinal cried out, 
Ungrateſul Germany! to value at ſo low a price ſo mary 
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labours of ſo great a man.“ The anſwer to the ſecond was, 
that he had uſually 1500 hearers.“ I cannot believe it,” 
ſays the cardinal: I do not know an univerſity in Europe, 
except that of Paris, in which one profeſſor has ſo many ſcho- 
lars. To the third, Sabinus replied, „that Melancthon's 
works were a full and ſufficient proof of his belief in thoſe two 
articles.“ T ſhould think him a wiſer man,” ſaid the car- 
dinal, ** if he did not believe any thing about them.“ 
Melancthon was a man, in whom many good as well as great 
qualities were wonderfully united. He had great abilities, great 
learning, great ſweetneſs of temper, moderation, contentedneſs, 
and other qualities, which would have made him very happy 
in any other times, but thoſe in which he lived. He never 
affected dignities, honours, or riches, but was rather neg- 
ligent of them: too much ſo, in the opinion of ſome, conſi- 
dering he had a family; and his ſon-in-law Sabinus, who was 
of a more ambitious diſpoſition, was actually at variance with 


Him upon this ſubject. rning was infinitely obliged to him 


on many accounts; on none more than this, that he reduced 
almoſt all the ſciences, which had been taught before in a vague 
irregular manner, into ſyſtems. Conſidering the diſtractions of 
his life, and the infinity of diſputes and tumults in which he was 
engaged, it is aſtoniſhing, how he could find leiſure. to write ſo 
erg Their no 1 23 wre that - 
was thought neceſſary to publiſh a chronological cata 0 
them nap, Hin works indeed are not correct, as he himſelf 
"confeſſed ; but ſince he found them uſeful, he choſe. rather to 
print a great number, than to finiſh only a few; ** which, how- 
ever, as Bayle ſays, “ was poſtponing his own glory to the 
advantage of others.” His conſtitution- was very weak, and 
"required great tenderneſs and management; which made Luther, 
as hot and as zealous as he was, blame him for labouring too 
-earneſtly in the vineyard. I am extremely grieved,” ſays he, 
for your very bad ſtate of health; and my-prayers are conti- 
nually offered up for your recovery, that there may be ſomebody, 
when I am dead, who may be a bulwark to the houſe of Iſrael, 
"againſt the ragings of Satan. i 42 85 
A few days before his death, he aſked a poet of his acquaint- 
'ance, to write him a ſhort and ſimple epitaph; and by way of 
model gave him the following: 125 
. _ © Tſte brevis tumulus miſeri tenet oſſa Philippi; 
i Qui qualis fuerit, neſcio, talis erat.“ 
His friend told him, that would do very well, provided he would 
ſuffer the word talis to be changed for magnus. | 
—_ MELCTHAL (AxxoLD Ds), was one of the principal four- 
ders of the liberty of Switzerland. He was born in the * 
N | 99 x 
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of Underwald. Being irritated againſt Griſler, the N 
appointed dy the emperor Albert I. who fer ſome offence h 
deprived his father of his eyes, he united himſelf with Werner 
Stouffacker, Walter Furſt, and William Tell, and excited his 
countrymen to revolt againſt the Auſtrian yoke, Thus began 
the independence of the Swiſs, the project of which was formed, 
on Nov. 14, 1307. Grifler was flain by William Tell, with 
an arrow. Albert who was deſirous of puniſhing the authors 
of the revolt, was prevented by death; but Leopold, archduke 
of Auſtria, aſſembled 20,000 men to attack them. The Swiſs, 
like the Lacedzmonians at 'Thermopylz, waited for their ene- 
mies at the paſs.of Morgarten, with a number not exceeding 500., 
The ſituation fought for them, and they defeated their. numerous 
enemies by rolling down vaſt ſtones from the mountains. The 
other diviſions of the enemy were defeated about the fame time, 
by numbers not leſs diſproportionate. This firſt victory being 
gained by the canton of Schweitz, two others: gave their name 
to the confederation, and by degrees, all the cantons united. 
Berne did not come in till 1352. Afﬀter the moſt heroic exer- 
tions of courage and perſeverance, the Swiſs ſucceeded in eſta- 
bliſhing their liberty, againſt all the power of Auſtria, and have 
continued independent to this day. A ſtronger. leſſon cannot 
eaſily be given to ſovereigns, not to oppreſs and irritate a hardy 
people, from any raſh miſcalculation of their ſtrength. 
MELEAGER, a Greek epigrammatic poet, and the firſt 
collector of the epigrams that form the Greek Anthologia, was 
the ſon of Eucrates ; and is generally conſidered as a native of 
Gadara in Syria, where he chiefly lived; but, according to 
Harles [L], was born rather at Atthis, an inconſiderable place, in 
the territory of Gadara. The time in which the lived has been 
a ſubje& of controverſy.  . Vavaſſor, in ſome degree, with the 
conſent of - Fabricius, and Reifke, in his Notitia Poetarum An- 
thologicorum, p. 131, contend, that he lived under Seleucus VI, 
the laſt King of Syria, who . to reign in Olym. 170. 3. 
A. C. 96. This is confirmed by an old Greek ſcholiaſt, who 
lays, 7xpuacey tri Zexeoxe 76 dN He flouriſhed under Se- 
leucus the laſt.” Saxius accordingly [2] inſerts his name at the 
year above-mentioned. Some would carry him back to the 
148th Olympiad, A. C. 186, which, however, is not incom- 
patidls with the other account; and Schneider, [N] would hong 
im down to the age of Auguſtus, from a ſuppoſed imitation 
an epigram of Strato, who lived then. But, as it may equally 
be ſuppoſed that Strato imitated him, this argument is of little 
validity, One of his epigrams in praiſe of Antipater Sidonius, 
N ; | N UTE Ne 
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ſeems to prove that he was contemporary with him (Epig. exxiii. 
Ed..Brunck.) and another, in which he ſpeaks of the fall of Co- 
rinth as a recent event, which happened in Olym. 158. 4.-may be 
thought to fix him alſo to that time. As he calls himſelf vchv- 
rns, or aged, in one of his compoſitions, there will be no in- 
2 between theſe marks, and the account of the ſcho- 
La his youth, Meleager lived chiefly at Gadara, and imitated 
the ſtyle and manner of Menippus, who had lived before him 
in the ſame city. He afterwards reſided at Tyre; bur in his 
old age, on account of the wars which then _ Syria, he 
changed his abode to the iſland of Cos, where he died. In the 
Anthologia are extant three epitaphs upon this poet, two of 
which, -at leaſt, are fuppoſed to have been written by himſelf, 
That the 3 was his own compoſition, there can be little 
or no doubt from internal evidence, beſides that it is fo inſcribed 
in all the old collections: eee ene ee en 
18 Naos α, Openlaupa Topos' rap I' tut rwwor ) 
Aris, tv n 29 GE Lt pu. bl 
Ednpalew & v 5 o Mugais Ma daes, 
para Meurxeiaig ouvrpoxaoas /N p 
Ei de Topos, ri To haba; wizv, Sve, raſpidæ, x00pov 
Nationen: i» Ovalss wavlas Erixte xaos. \ 
Tlonverns &' &apata rad ey Jahr po TowCr* 
Fnpws yep vera, Aye ALU õo . 
Az we Tov AdMuov N mpeoburyy ov Tpeceinwy 
| Xaiipecy, bis pa xavros brow 5 | 
In Tyre ripen'd, but my life began 
In 7 1 Gadara's —..—— clan. 
My ſire was Eucrates, the fay'ring Muſe 
Taught me the ſtyle Menippus lov'd to uſe. 
Such Meleager was—A Syrian! True; 
Yet man at leaſt, and brother thus to you. 
In age this record for my tomb I trac'd, - 
Aware how near the tomb old age is plac'd. 
Tou then who bleſs dh old age. 
_ May you too live to talk in life's laſt ſtage! 
One of the other epitaphs is very evidently. taken from this, 
but inferior. There was a Cynic of Gadara, of the name of 
Meleager, whom ſome confound with this poet, and others diſ- 
tinguiſh; it ſeems very unlikely that chis elegant writer was a 
Cynic. Meleager formed two collections of Greek verſes, 
under the name of Aathalagia; one, it is melancholy to ſay, was 
entirely dedicated to that odious paſſion of the Greeks, which 
among us it is a' ſhame even to mention. To this infamous 
cdlle&tion was prefixed a poem, ſtill extant, in which the youths 


whoſe 
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whoſe beauty was celebrated, are deſcribed as flowers. A poet 
named Strato, increaſed this collection, and prefixed. to it his 
own name: but Agathias and Planudes, to their honour, ene 
this part altogether, and formed their collections from the ſecond 
Anthologia of Meleager, which conſiſted of compoſitions en- 
tirely miſcellaneous. On this the preſent collections of Greek 
epigrams are founded. The poems of Meleager in Brunck's 
edition, amount to 129, the greater part of which are epigrams. 
They diſplay great elegance of genius, and do as much honour 
to the collection, as moſt of thoſe which ft contains. Lord 
Chelterfield's indiſcriminate cenſure of the Greek epigrams, 
muſt be the reſult of mere. ignorance, ſince many of them are 
of the higheſt elegance. He had ſeen, probably, a few of the 
worlt, and knew nothing of the reſt. of the epigrams of Me- 
leager, many are truly elegant, but thoſe numbered, in Brunck's 
Analecta, 50, 51, 52, 55, 57, 58, 61, 63, 109, 111, 112, and 
ſeveral others, have beauty enough to reſcue the whole collection 
from the unjuſt cenfure gf the witty, but not learned ear]. 
MELETIUS, biſhop of Lycopolis in Thebais, known ia 
church hiſtory as the chief of the ſect of Malelians; having been 
convicted of ſacrificing to idols, was, in the Diocleſian perſe- 
cution, impriſoned and degraded by a council held by Peter, 
biſhop of Alexandria. Upon his releaſe, Meletius cauſed a 
ſchiſm about the yeat 301, ſeparating himſelf from Peter, and 
the other biſhops, charging them, but particularly Peter, with 
too much indulgence in the reconciliation of. apoſtates. By the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, he was permitted to remain in 
his own city, Lycopolis, but without the power either of elect- 
ing, or ordajning, or appearing upon that account either in the 
country or city; ſo that he retained only the mere title of biſhop. 
His followers at this time were united with the Arians. Mele- 
uus reſigned to Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria, the churches, 
orer which he had uſurped ſuperiority, and died ſome time after. 
When he was dying, he named one of his diſciples his ſucceſſor. 
Thus the ſchiſm began again, and the Meletians continued their 
„ They continued to the end of that century, parti- 
cularly in . . | TIE 
| MELITO, an ancient Chriſtian father, was biſhop of Sardis | 
in Aſia, and compoſed ſeveral works upon the doctrine and diſ- 
cpline of the church; of which we have nothing now remain- 
ing but their titles, and ſome fragments preſerved. by Euſebius. 
Among the reſt [ol, there is part of an humble petition, which 
cs: de preſented to the emperor Marcus Antoninus; in which he 
as i beſeeches him, to examine the accuſations which were brought 
ch inst the Chriſtians, and to Rop tbe perſecution, by revoking 


-[g]} Hiſt: Feclef. l. iv. W 
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the edict, which he had publiſhed againſt them.“ He repreſents | 


to him, that the Roman empire was ſo far from being injured 
or weakened by Chriſtianity, that its foundation was more m 
eſtabliſhed, and its bounds conſiderably enlarged, ſince that 
religion had taken footing in it.“ He puts him in mind, 
that « the Chriſtian religion had been perſecuted by none but 
the worſt emperors, ſuch as Nero and Domitian; that Adrian 
and Antoninus had granted privileges in its favour ; and that hs 
hoped from his clemency and goodneſs, that they ſhould obtain 
the ſame protection of their lives and properties from him.“ The 
venerable father, we may obſerve, has avoided the mention of 
Trajan on this occaſion, and not without reaſon : for the example 
of an emperor, who was perhaps the beſt and wiſeſt of all the 
emperors, and yet unhappily a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, would 
by no means have ſuited his purpoſe. There are alſo ſome frag- 
ments preſerved by other authors; but they are too light and 
inconſiderable to deſerve much notice. 1 | 
This father flouriſhed at the latter end of the ſecond century, 
about A. D. 110[e}]; “ and preſented his petition. to the em- 
peror,” as Dupin ſays, * about 182.” He died before the pon- 
ti ficate of Victor, as we learn from a letter of Polycrates to that 
Pope, where he ſpeaks of Melito, as of a man dead, and in the 
following terms: © What ſhall I ſay of Melito, whoſe actions 
were all guided by the operations of the Holy Spirit? who was 
Interred at Sardis, where he waits the reſurrection and the judge- 
ment.” He paſſed, it ſeems, for a prophet in his day ; that is, 
for a man inſvired by God; according to the teſtimony of Ter- 
tullian, as Jerome repreſents it. The ſame Tertullian obſerves 
alſo, that he was an elegant writer and a good orator; which, 
however, it would not be eaſy to difcover from the fragments 
that remain of him. | . 
MELLAN (Cravpt), a French engraver and deſigner; 
articularly celebrated for a mode of engraving peculiar to him. 
fel, and of his own invention, that of farming a whole head 
by one line of the graver, ſwelling it in various Gan to produce 
the ſhades. A head of our Saviour, formed of one ſpiral line, 
1 at the tip of the noſe, is his moſt famous work in this 
ſtyle. There are alſo portraits by him, of pope Clement VIII. 
'and of the marquis Juſtiniani, and a ſet of the 138 gallery, 
all of which are highly eſteemed. Charles II. was deſirous of 
inviting him to ſettle in England, but an aftachment to his 
country, and a happy marriage in it, fixed him at home. He 
was born at Abbeville in 1601, and died at Paris in 1688. 
MELMOTH (Wir IIAu, Eſq;), a. learned and worth) 
bencher af Lincoln's- inn, was born in 1666 q_}].: In conjunc- 


[+] Biblioth. dex auteurs eccleſ tom. N Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nickels, p. 33 
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tion with Mr. Peere Williams, Mr. Melmoth was the publiſher - - 


of © Vernon's Reports,” under an order of the court of chan- 
cery. He had once an intention of lag, his own !“ Reports;“ 
2 a ſhort time before his death advertiſed them at the end of 


thoſe of his 8 rs Williams, as then actually preparing 


for the preſs. They have, however, not yet made their appear- 
ance. But the performance for which he juſtly deſerves to be held 
in perpetual remembrance, is, The Great Importance of a Re- 
ligious Life.“ It is a ſomewhat ſingular circumſtance that the real 
author of this moſt admirable treatiſe ſhould never have been pub- 
licly known 'till mentioned in the anecdotes of Bowyer 2], and 
the more ſo, as it is plainly pointed out in the following Short 
Character“ prefixed to the Kok itſelf. ** It may add weight, 

rhaps, to the reflections contained in the following pages to in- 
— the reader, that the author's life was one uniform exemplar 
of thoſe precepts, which, with ſo generous a zeal, and ſuch an 
elegant and affecting ſimplicity of ſtyle, he endeavours to recom- 
mend to general practice. He left others to contend for modes 
of faith, and inflame themſelves and the world with endleſs con- 
troverſy: it was the wiſer purpoſe of his more ennobled aim, to 
act up to thoſe clear rules of conduct which Revelation hath gra- 
ciouſly preſcribed. He poſſeſſed by temper every moral virtue; by 
religion every Chriſtian grace. He had a humanity that melted 
at every diſtreſs; a charity which not only thought no evil, but 
ſuſpected none. He exerciſed his profeſſion with a ſkill and in- 
tegrity, which nothing could equal, but the diſintereſted motive 


that animated his labours, or the amiable modeſty which accom- 


anied all his virtues. He employed his induſtry, not to gratify 


is own deſires; no man indulged himſelf leſs: not to accumu- 


late uſeleſs wealth; no man more diſdained ſo unworthy a purſuit : 
it was for the decent advancement of -his family, for the generous 
aſſiſtance of his friends, for the ready relief of the * 


How often did he exert his diſtinguiſhed abilities, yet refuſe the 


reward of them, in defence of the widnu, the fatherleſs, and him 
that had none ts help him! In a word, few have ever paſled a 
more uſeful, not one a more blameleſs life; and hjs whole time 
was employed. either in doing good, or in meditating it. He 
died on the 6th day of April, 1743, and lies buried under the 
Cloiſter of Lincoln's-Inn Chapel. MEM. Ar. OPT. MER. 
FIL. DIC,” It is evident from the concluding words, that the 
character here cited was written by the ſon of the author. He 
has ſince publiſhed a ſhort tract entitled, * Memoirs of a late 
eminent advocate, in which the character of his father is ra- 


ther more unfolded,” and is rendered of courſe ſtill more ad- 


Ia] It had been commonly attributed to the art caz] of Egmont, und particularly by 
Mr. Walpole in his Catalogue. e is PIE 
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mirable. Let Mr. Melmoth's name therefore be handed down 
to poſterity with the hondur it ſo eminently deſerves; let the 
author of the Short Character“ have his ſhare” of the honour 
due to the worthy Son [s] of a worthy Sire; and let it be 
| mentioned, to the credit of the age, that, notwithſtanding many 
large editions had before been circulated, 42,000 copies of this 
uſeful treatiſe had been ſold in the eighteen years preceding 1784, 
and they have continued ſince to ſell: , 
MELOTCJEAN-BATIs TFH, a learned man, eſteemed in France 
- for his memoirs, inſerted in the volumes of the academy, and for 
5 edition of Joinville's Life of St. Louis. He was born at 
ijon in 1697, and died at Paris in 1760. Being made libra- 
rian to the king, he laboured at the catalogue of that vaſt col- 
lection. The occaſion of his edition of Joinville is thus related: 
the abbẽ Sallier having found a very ancient manuſcript of Join- 
ville's hiſtory of St. Louis, of the date of 1309, it was thought 
defirable to republiſh*that tract, with two others relative to the 
fame prince, by other authors, which had not before appeared; 
and, on account of the obſolete form of the language, to con- 
ſtruct a gloſſary for the whole. This labour Melot undertook, 
* rather late in life. He had been employed upon it two years, 
bad collected his chief materials, and begun to arrange them, 
when he died of an apoplexy at the age of 62. The edition 
was publiſhed, from his papers, in 1761. His character was no 
leſs upright and modeſt," than his learning was reſpectable. 
MELVIL (Sir IAuxs), the author of ſome uſeful and en- 
tertaining memoirs, was deſcended from an honourable family 
in Scotland, being the third ſon of the lord of Kaeth; and born 
at Halhill in Fifeſhire, in 1530. At fourteen, he was ſent by 
the queen regent of Scotland, to be page to her daughter Mary, 
who was then married to the dauphin of France : but by her 
leave he entered into the ſervice of the duke of Montmorency, 
wy conſtable and chief miniſter. of France, who earneſtly de- 
ſired him of her majeſty, having conceived a great fondneſs for 
his promiſing talents. He was nine years dimes ed by him, and 
had a penſich ſettled on him by the king. Then, {ark 
leave to travel, he went into Germany; where being detain 
by the elector Palatine, he reſided at his court three years, and 
was employed by him on ſeveral embaſſies. After this, proſe- 
cuting his intentions to travel, he viſited Venice, Rome, and 
the moſt famous cities of Italy, and returned through Switzer- 


[4] William Melmoth, eſq; the cele- givenof Mr. Melmoth's death. It is there 
tranſlator f „and of . Ci. put 1748 inſtead of 1943, and therefore 
cero's Letters; and author of thoſe which makes him in the 3 3d inſtead of the 78th 
paſs under the name of Sit Thomas Fitz- year of his age. It has evidently been 2 
oſborne. , It is werthy-of remurle, that ar - miſtake 92 between the ſimilar 
the end of the Memoirs“ above-men- forms of 3 and 8, in writing. 
toned, publiſhed in 1796, a wrong date i: - 
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land to the eleor's court; where, finding à call from queen 
Mary, who was arrived at her kingdom of Scotland, after the 
death of her huſband Francis II. he went and attended her 
ſervice. The queen- mother of France at the ſame time offered 
him a large penſion, to reſide at her court; for ſhe found it her 
intereſt, at that juncture, to keep up a good underſtanding with 
the Trop pinch of Germany ; and ſhe knew fir James 
Melvil to be the propereſt ana to negociate her affairs, being 
moſt acceptable to them all. | „ eee 
Upon his arrival in Scotland, in 1561, he was admitted a 

privy-counſellor and gentleman of the queen's chamber; and 
was employed by her majeſty in her moſt important concerns, 
till her unhappy confinement at Lochleven; all which he dif- 
charged with an exact fidelity; and from his own account there 
is reaſon to think that, had ſhe taken his advice, many of her 
misfortunes might have been avoided. He was afterwards re- 
carded by the four ſucceſſive regents in a ſpecial manner, and 
truſted by them with negociations of the greateſt moment; 
though, after the queen's impriſonment, he had ever adhered to 
her fon. When — came to the government, Melvil was 
eſpecially recommended to him by the queen, then a priſoner in 
England, as one moſt faithful, and capable of doing him ſervice: 
and thereupon was made by his majeſty a member of his privy- 
council, of his exchequer, and a gentleman of his chamber, 

He always continued in favour and employment; and the king 
would gladly have taken him into England, at the death of Eli. 
zabeth, promiſing him conſiderable promotion: but fir James, 
now advanced in years, and deſirous to retreat from the bufineſs 
of the world, begged his majeſty to excuſe him. He thought it 
right, however, to pay his duty to his majeſty, and accordingly 
went to England: and then returning to his own houſe, as to an 
harbour, he fat down, and, reflecting of the paſt voyage of his 
life, and all the various weather and difficult ſtorms in which he 
had been toſſed, drew up memoirs of them for the uſe of his 
lon, to whom they are addreſſed in an introductory epiſtle. 

Theſe memoirs were accidentally found in the caſtle of Edin- 
vurgh, in 1660, ſomewhat imperfect, and injured by time and 
civil confuſion. They paſſed thence into the hands of 'fir 
James Melvil of Halhill, the author's grandſon, from whom 
the editor George Scott received them, and publiſhed them in 
1083, in folio, under this title, © The Memoirs of fir James 
Melvil, of Halhill, containing an impartial account of moſt of 
the remarkable affairs of ſtate, during the laſt age, not men- 

toned by other hiſtorians: more particularly relating to the 

kingdoms of England and Scotland, under the reigns of queen 

Elizabeth, Mary queen of Scots, and king James: in all which 
uanſactions the author was perfonally and publicly 8 
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Now publiſhed from the original manuſcript.” There is an 
epiſtle to the reader, prefixed by the editor, from which we have 
made this extract. It is remarkable, that nobody knew how 
theſe memoirs came to be depoſited in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
or when they were ſo: and alſo, that they were preſerved almoſt 
entire, in a place which could not ſecure the public records of 
the kingdom, from the rude incurſions of. civil diſcord. They 
are much eſteemed, and have been reprinted both in French and 
Engliſh. Sir James died at Halhill in 1606, at the age of 76. 

MENAGE (Gites, or £61p1vs), called, from his great 
learning, the Varro of his times, was born at Angers, Aug. 15, 
1613. He was the ſon of William Menage, the king's advo- 
cate at Angers; and diſcovered ſo early an inclination: to letters, 
that his father was determined to ſpare no coſt or pains in his 
education. He was accordingly trained in the belles lettres and 
philoſophy, in which he made, as was expected, a very extra- 
ordinary progreſs. His father alſo, to divert him from too ſevere 
an application to letters, employed maſters to inſtruQ him in 
muſic and dancing; but he did not ſucceed in either of theſe 
accompliſhments ; and had ſo little genius for muſic, that he 
never could learn a tune. He had more ſucceſs in his appli- 
cation to the law; for his firſt profeſſion was that of a barriiter 
at law. Thus, as he ſays of himſelf TJ, “ in 1632, I was 
entered advocate at Angers, the place of my birth; and it was 
there, that I pleaded my firſt cauſe againſt Mr. Ayrault my 
equſin- german: I came up the ſame year to Paris, where I was 
likewiſe admitted advocate, and- have pleaded for ſeveral years. 
In 1634, the parliament of Paris went to hold a general ſeſſions 
at Poictiers, where I pleaded too. It was this which gave Mr. 
Coſtar occaſion to ſay, that as there were no ſerjeants, who ſerved 
warrants throughout the ri, I was in like manner a plead- 
ing advocate throughout the kingdom ; and it was upon the ſame 
account, that F. Jacob, the Carmelite told me, in one of his 
liſts of new books, which he did me the honour. to addreſs to 
me, Atque erit in, triplici par tibi nemo foro.” The 
Memoirs of Menage, printed before the © Suite du Menagiana,” 
inform. us, that he pleaded ſeveral cauſes in the parliament of 
Paris, and © among the reſt, one for Mr. Sengebere, under 
- whom he had ſtudied law, who wanted to put away his wife on 
account of adultery.” His father had always deſigned him for 
the law, and he now reſigned his place of king's advocate in his 
favour. Menage, being at his father's houſe, did not refuſe it; 
but tired of the profeſſion, he ſent him back the grant of that 
place, as ſoon as he got to Paris. He was but ill ſuited to the 
drudgery of the law: his genius, on the contrary, led him 


17! Origines de la langue Frangoiſe, vpon the word klei p. 612, edit, 1694. 
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ſtrongly to the ſtudy of polite learning, by which he was induced to 
ſeek oy AC otra oder learned —.— He declared his deſign 
therefore of entering into the church, as the beſt plan he could 
purſue for the gratification of his diſpoſition; and ſoon after he 
was provided with ſome benefices, and among the reſt with the 
deanery of St. Peter at Angers. In the mean time his father 
was diſpleaſed at him for deſerting his profeſſion, and would not 
ſupply him with the money, that, over and above his own income, 
vas neceſſary to ſupport him at Paris. This put him upon 
looking out for ſome means of ſubſiſtence there, independent 
of his family; and at the recommendation of Chapelain, a 
member of the French academy, he was taken into the family 
of cardinal de Retz, who. was then only coadjutor to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris. In this ſituation he enjoyed the repoſe neceſ- 
ſary to his ſtudies, and had every . portunities of diſ- 
playing his abilities and learning. He lived ſeveral years with 
the cardinal; but upon an affront, which he one day received from 
ſome of his dependants, he deſired of the cardinal, either that 
reparation might be made him, or that he might be ſuffered to 
depart. He obtained the latter, and then hired an apartment in 
the cloiſter of Notre Dame, where he held every Wedneſday an 
aſſembly, which he called his Mercuriale.” Here he had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing a number of learned men, French and 
foreigners; and upon other days he frequented the ſtudy of Meſ- 
ſieurs du Puy, and after their death that of Thuanus. He was 
ſtill in the houſe of cardinal de Retz, when he heard of his fa- 
ther's death, which happened Jan. 18, 1648; and, being the 
eldeſt ſon, he ſucceeded to an eſtate which he converted into an 
annuity, for the ſake of living more diſengaged, and being at 
leiſure to purſue his ſtudies. Soon after, he obtained, by a decree 
of the grand council, the priory of Montdidier; which he re- 
ſigned alſo to the abbe de la Vieuville, afterwards biſhop of 
Rennes, who procured for him, by way of amends, a penſion 
of 4000 livres upon two abbeys. The king's conſent, which 
was neceſſary for the creation of this penſion, was not obtained 
for Menage, till he had given aſſurances to cardinal Mazarine, 
that he had no ſhare in the libels which had been diſperſed againſt 
that miniſter and the court, during the troubles at Paris. This 
conſiderable addition to his circumſtances enabled him to pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies with more ſucceſs, and to publiſh a great many 
works, which he generally did at his own expence. The ex- 
ceſſive freedom of his converſation, and his total inability to 
ſuppreſs a witty thought, whatever might be the conſequence of 
uttering it, created him many enemies; and he had conteſts with 
ſeveral men of eminence, who attacked him at different times, 
as the abbẽ d'Aubignac,;'Boileau, Cotin, Salo, Bohours, and 
Baillet. But all theſe were not nearly ſo formidable te ay the 
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which he incurred in 1660, by a Latin elegy addreſſod 
eo Mazarine; in which, among his compliments to his emi. 
Hence, it was pretended, that he had ſatirized a deputation which 
the parliament had ſent to that miniſter, It was carried to the 
chamber by the counſellors, who propoſed to debate upon 
3 but the firſt preſident, de Lamoignon, to whom Menage 
had proteſted that the piece had been written three months before 
the deputation, and that he could not intend the parliament in 
it, prevented any ill- conſequences from the affair. Beſides the 
reputation his works gained him, they procured him a place in 
the academy della Cruſca at Florence; and he might have been 
d member of the French acaderny at its firſt inſtitution, if it had 
not been for his © Requete des ditionnaires.” As the memory 
of that piece, however, was effaced by time, when moſt of the 
academicians, who were named in it, were dead, he was propoſed, 
in 1684, to fill a vacant place in that academy, and was ex- 
cluded only by the ſuperior intereſt of his competitor, M. Ber- 
geret: for there was not one member, of all thoſe who gave 
their votes againſt Menage, who did not own that he deſerved 
the place. After this he would not ſuffer his friends to propoſe 
him again. Indeed he was no longer able to attend the aca- 
. if he had been choſen, on accaunt of a fall, which had 
put his thigh out of joint; and he ſcarcely ever went out of his 
chamber, but held daily a kind-of an academy there. In July, 
1692, he began to be troubled with a rheum, which was fol- 
Jowed by a defluxion on the ſtomach, of which he died on the 
2 d, ' 9. pt 8 | 56 
x thy ne ſeveral works, of the chief of which we will 
give a ſhort account. 1. ** ON de la langue Francoiſe, 
1650, 410; a very valuable work, and reprinted in-folio after 
| his death, in 1694, much enlarged and improved by himſelf. 
2. „ Miſcellanea, 1652, 4to; a collection of pieces in Greek, 
Latin, and French, proſe as well as verſe, compoſed by him at 
different times, and upon different ſubjeQs ; among which is, 
« La requete des dictionnaires, one of the moſt ingenious 
pieces of raillery that ever were written. It makes all the dic- 
_ tionaries complain, that the academy's dictionary will be their 
'  1tter ruin, and join in an humble petition to prevent it. It 
| was not written from the leaſt malignity againſt the academy, 
but merely te divert himfelf, and that he might not loſe ſeveral 
bon mots, which came into his head upon that occaſion. He ſup- 
preſſed it for a long time; but at haſt it was ſtolen from him, 
and publiſhed by the abbs' Montreuil, without his knowledge. 


It prevented him, as we have obſerved, from obtaining a place 

in the academy, at its firſt inſtitution 5 which made de Monmor 

pleaſantly ſay, that he ſhould be obliged to be a member, on 
| | | oblige 
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obliged to marry her.” 3. % Offervationi ſopra VAminta del 
Taſſo, 165%,” 4t0. 4. Diogenes Laertius Grzct & Latin 
cum commentario, Lond. 1663, in folio. Meriage firſt pub- 
liſhed his obſervations and corrections at Paris, with 


a view only of ſending a fair copy of them into England, where 


they were printed with Diogenes Laertius. He aſterwards en- 
larged them ſo conſiderably, that the bookſellers of Holland 
were induced to reprint that author at Amſterdam, in 1692, ia 
2 vols. 4to. This edition is much more beautiful, earrect, and 
complete than the former, and is one of s beſt and moſt 
uſeful works. 5. 44 Poemata, 1656,” amo CU]. They were 
often reprinted; and what: is remarkable, bis Italian poetry has 
been ſaid to be eſteemed even in Italy, although Menage could 
not ſpeak two words in Italian. Baretti, however, condemus 
without mercy the Italian verſes both of Menage and Reignier 
75 Morhoff pretends, that he has borrowed greatly from the 
tin poems of Vincent Fabricius; and ſeveral have accuſed him 
of plundering the ancients. What was pleaſant enough, and 
cannot be omitted, was, that having, according to the cuſtom of 
oets, choſen mademoiſelle de la Vergne, afterwards counteſs de 
Fayette, for his poetical miſtreſs, he gave her in Latin, inad- 
vertently we may fuppoſe, the name of | Laverna, the goddeſs of 
thieves; and this gave occaſion to the following ſmart epigram: - 
« Lefbia nulla tibi eſt, nulla eſt tibi dicta Corinna: 
Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 15 
Sed cum doctorum compiles ferinia vatum, 3 
Nil mirum, fi fit culta Laverna'tibi.”” © 2 
h, « Recueil des eloges faits pour M. le cardinal Mazarin, 1666,” 
folio. 7. “ Origini della 1 9 * Italiana, 1669,” 4to. He 
undertook this work only to ſhew the academy della Re 
be was not unworthy x4 the place with which they had honour 
him, 8. „ Juris civilis ameenitates,. 1664, 8vo. 9. Les 
poëſies de Malherbe, avec des notes, 1666, g vo. y have 
deen reprinted. more than once. 10. 4 Obſervations ſur la 
langue Francoiſe, 1675, and 1676,” in 2 vols, 12mo. 1 t. 
« Hiſtoire de Sable, contenant les ſeigneurs de la ville de Sable, 


julqu'a Louis. I. duc d'Anjou & roy de Sicile : premiere o 


1686,” folio. He was very much prejudiced in favour of this 
hiſtory, and was engaged in the ſecond part at his death. In the 

6 Menagiana,” he is repreſented'as ſaying, that. it is an igcom- 
parable Book; that one may find every thing in it; and that in 
every page there are many learned obfervarions : but the public 
have not been of this opinion. 12. Hiſtoria mulierum phi- 
loſophorum, Eugd. 1690, in amo. 13. Anti-Baillet, 
1690.“ A eritielſm of the “ jugemens des ſravans,” of M. 


v] Journal des ſcavans, pur f 7% Polyhiftor. val. i. lib. vii. c. . & 13. 
ET — wank] et M. de Voltaire, p. 163. = . 
| | illet, 
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Baillet, who in that work had ſpoken of in a manner 
that diſpleaſed him. 14. Menagiana, not publiſhed till after 
his death, and printed at firſt in one volume, afterwards in two. 
But M. de la Monnoye publiſhed an edition with great additions, 
at Paris, 1715, in 4 vols. 12mo. *© The collection entitled 
Me — J.“ ſays Bayle, © is very proper to ſhew the ex- 
tent of genius and learning, which was the character of Mr. 
Menage : and I may be bold to ſay, that the excellent works 
which he publiſhed, will not i je up him more from other 
learned men, ſo advantageouſly as this. To compoſe books of 
| t learning, to make good Greek and Latin verſes, is not 
indeed a common talent, nor is it extremely rare. It is incom- 
parably more difficult to find men, who can furniſh diſcourſe 
about an infinite number of things, and who are able to diver- 
ſify it an hundred ways.—They who know Mr. Menage only 
his books, might think he reſembled thoſe learned men: but 
i ſhew the Menagiana, you diſtinguiſh: him from them, and 
is wy him known by a talent, that is given- to very few learned 
men. There it ap that he was a man who ſpoke off-hand 
a thouſand good things. His memory extended to what was 
ancient and modern, to the court and to the city, to the dead 
and to the living languages, to things ſerious and things jocoſe; 
in a word, to a thouſand different ſorts of ſubjects.“ | 
. In our account of Menage's works, we have paſſed over ſome 
which are but inconſiderable, and now in a manner forgotten, 
that we may have room to mention a very ſingular quality in this 
extraordinary man, which, as Bayle obſerves, has unaccount- 
ably been- omitted by all thoſe who have undertaken to give an 
account of him; and that is, his prodigious memory.” This 
gift, with which he was eminently bleſſed, he not only preſerved 
to an extreme old age; but, what is more rare, recovered it 
after ſome interruption. In order to form a judgement of the 
ſtrength and extent of his memory, we need only read the verſes 
in which he deplored the loſs of it. The hymn, which he ad- 
dreſſed to the goddeſs of memory, is to be found among his 
5 Poems, in the Amſterdam edition of 1687, and begins 
us: h Is. 0 l , 
| _ « Mufarum veneranda parens, quam Jupiter ipſe, + 
Ille pater Divum, magno dilexit amore, | 
MNEMOSYNE, fidum tum me patrona clientem 
Deſeris? Ah! nemini, juvenis cum mille ſophorum, 
Mille recenſerem ſectarum nomina; mille 
Stemmata narrarem, totaſque ex ordine gentes. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen | 
Hleret mente meum. Memini, cum plurima Homeri, 


we 
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Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina v atis 
Omnia Virgilii memori cum mente tenerem. 
Nune oblita mihi tot carmina. Non ego poſſiſj,ʒ, 
Condita quæ nuper mihi ſunt, meminiſſe meorum. 
The ſenſe is, O Mnemoſyne, doſt thou withdraw thy patron- 
age from me, thy faithful client?” Alas! I remember, when in 
my youth I could have recited the names of a thouſand philo- 
ſophers, and of a thouſand ſects; could have related a thouſand 
paſſages of hiſtory, and given an account of all the nations upon 
earth, But I have forgot all theſe names: I ſcarcely remember 
my own. I could have repeated a great part of Homer, Ovid, 
and the whole works of Virgil: now I have loſt them all, and 
cannot even repeat the verſes which, but the other day, I com- 
poſed myſelf.” Afterwards he 'implores the goddeſs either to 
reſtore him to her favour, or to forſake him entirely, that he 
might not even remember his having ever known any thing. 

44 $i tales tu, Diva, preces audire recuſas, 

Diva, precor,, memorem omnem nobis eripe mentem.' 

Orbiltus fiam, cunctarum oblivio rerumz x 

Nec meminiſſe queam, tot rerum non meminiſſe.” 
That is, * If, O goddeſs! thou refuſeſt to grant my petition, 
deprive me, I pray, of all memory whatever. Let me become 
another Orbilius, abd forget every thing, that I may not be tor- 
mented with the remembrance of how much I have forgot.“ 
His prayer was heard, and his memory reſtored; for which he 
returned thanks to the goddeſs in a poem, which he publiſhed 
Nov. 27, 1690, when he was 77 years, three months, and 
ſeven days old, _ . FF 

« Audiſti mea vota: ſeni memorem mihi mentem 

Diva redonaſti. Magnorum nomina mille, 

Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienſes, 

eee ſectas memorare ſophorum, 

Tulli mille locos, & Homeri carmina centum, 

Et centum poſſum verſus recitare Maronis. 

Ingenii pars illa mei, juvenis placuiſſe 8 

Qua potui, ecce redux. Tua ſunt hæc munera, Diva, 

Ingenii per te nobis renovata juventa eſt. 
That is, «© Goddeſs, thou haſt heard my vows, and reſtored 
memory to an old man. I can now again recite the names of 


2 thouſand great men, and all the nobles of Sabbe from their 


beginning, the Roman laws, and the ſeQs of the philoſophers. 
can repeat a thouſand . e and numberleſs verſes 
from Homer and Virgil. That faculty, which enabled me to 
pleaſe the youth of both ſexes, is returned; and by thy favour, 
goddeſs, my genius has renewed its youth,” ' 
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We will juſt obſerve, that the livelineſs in converſation, and 
fertile vein of wit, with which Menage was ſingularly poſſeſſed, 
and which diſtinguiſhed him in a particular manner from other 
learned men, was perhaps r nothing more, than to the 
intimacies and friendſhips which he conſtantly kept up with ladies 
of wit and learning; as Cicero is ſaid to have ſpent the intervals 

of his leiſure in the company of the ladies, for the fake of im- 
——_— poliſhing his ſtyle: “ Auditus eſt nobis Læliæ, 

aii filiz, ſæpe ſermo: illam patris elegantia tinctam vidimus; 
be ſilias ejus Mucias ambas, quarum ſermo mihi fuit, notus, 


&c. PZ. I.“ x ODS © 40 : 4.4 | 
: y! NANDER,-an ancient Greek poet, was born at Athens, 
in the ſame year with Epicurus, which was the third of the 109th 
Olympiad. His happinefs in introducing the new comedy, and 
refining, an art which had been ſo groſs and heentious in former 
times, quic row his name over the world. Pliny informs 
us | a |, that the kings of Egypt and Macedon, gave a noble teſ- 
timony to his merit, by ſending ambaſſadors. to invite him to 
their courts, and even fleets to convey: him; but that Menander 
was ſo much of a philoſapher, as to prefer the free enjoyment 
of his ſtudies to 'the promiſed favours of the 4957 Vet the 
envy and corruption of his countrymen. denied, it ſeems, his 
merit.the ſame juſtice at home, which it found abroad: for he 
3s. ſaid to have won but eight victories, though he obliged them 
with above an hpndred plays. Philemon, a. contemporary poet 
in the ſame way [3], digs much infetior to Ae ae, by the 
partiality of the Ju pes, en diſappointed him” of the prize: 
which made Menander once ſay to him, „Tell me fairly, Phi- 
lemon, if you do not always bluſh, when the victory is decreed 
to you _ meſe]?” Of his works, which amounted to 
above an hundred comedies, we have had a double loſs; the ori- 
ginals being not only vaniſhed," but the greateſt of them, 
as copied by Terence, having unfortynately periſhed by ſhip- 
wreck, before they faw Rome. Yet the fix plays, which Te. 
rence borrowed from him before that accident happened, are 
ſtill preſerved in the Roman habit; and it is chiefly from Terence 
that we muſt form our JR of Menander: as the fragments 
that remain of him, thongh they abundantly ſhew the elegance 
of his ſtyle, give no knowledge of the conduct of his dramas. 
The ancients have ſaid high things of Menander; and we find 
the old — of rhetoric recommeriding, _ works, as the true 
patterns of every beauty and eve Ace ic — ing. 
Quintilian — (9, tha a be . enander 


enz will ſatisfy all the rules he has laid down in his Inſtiturions 
c 
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[t is in Menander, that: de 1would- have his oraton ſearch for a 

iouſneſs of invehtion, fol an 68; of; flion, -and: 
e to acm 
modate! 1 4 
wonderful wlent at 15 . y condiven, and, 
under everpaccident of life, gave occalion to. that extrao mary 
queſtion of Agiſtophanes the grammariab: O. Menander and 
Nature, whichof you copied yaur pieces from the other's work?" 
And Ovid has made choice bf the | YR excellency to Wpport 


the immortality he has given him: 


Dum fallen rvis; Swann improbu'tama, 
Vivet: dum mereteix'blanda; Menander erit.” 


Yet his wit is recorded to have been equal to his art; at ſo 
10 0 and beautiful, ſays: Plutarch [5], the it could only 
from the, ſame Waters whence Venus ſprung.” Joly 
Celts has left the higheſt praife of Menander' Works, whi 
he calls Erence only 4 Half-Menander. For white the virtues 
of the Latin x poet are fo deſerved admired, it is impoſſible 
ſhould r raiſe 985 notion of excellence than FOE ar 
great orgy tt it, with half its nents un 
preſerving. an equal part of its e above che Nur 2 
beſt OG in the world. ns 
Mena r died j in the ita y ar of the 122d lg 
ire tau 1 7 90 je fog old inſe 1 from 18 he 
time 10 his; "wo His lis db, in the time 8 
ſeen at A 08, in the wa) ft om the Piræus to the city 
the 104 ebene Curipi ides.  Quintilian, 10 | 
ment of Afranius the Renta comnetlian, Bi 5 12 | 
cenſures Menander's Q uch as ec his writ⸗ 
ings; all Ma 10 Neu ler þþ woe ding to Suidas 16 1 that he FN 
very 6 Jae women. has esse 
gait "Ry 0 705 a moſt affected fop: 


. — delibutus, veſtitu.adfiue ens Mick 
greſſu delicatulo & lavguido. i 7 5 v. fab. 2. 
— Cn ena 

enry Stephens; Grotius, &. n 

1 tan the former, is. that by Le Clere at 
Amſterdam, in 1709. To — — of Phi- 
leleutherss Lipſienſis, that is, Dr. Bentley, muſt be conſidered an 
an indi anerk. e Printed nen 
N e ien nnn 
" MENANDRINO ( (Mazs1110),, better known by the ndwe 
of Marſihus of Padua, the place of his birth, Was one of the 
moſt celebrated philoſophers a6 lawyers of the 14th an 


i fv] ijk [5] Soren. in it Tear. 5 
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He was eduested at the univetfnyef Orleans 3 uns afterward; 


made counſellor to the emperor Louis of Bavaria; and wrote 
an apology,” emitled, Defenſor pacis, for that prince, in 
134. In this extraordinary work, for ſuch at that time it 


might well he deemed, he boldly maintaited, that the 

light to ſubmit to the emperor, not only in temporal affairs, 
but alſo in What regards the outward diſcipline of the church. 
He deſeribed in ſtrong colours, the pride, the luxury, and other 
irregularities af the court of Rome; and ſhewed at large, that 


the pope could not, by divine _ claim any powers or pre- 


rogatives ſuperior to thoſe of other biſhops. John XXII. at 
that time filled the; papal chair, and was ſo provoked at this 

trine of Marſilius, as well as his manner of propagating it, 
that he iſſued out a long decree, in which he endeavoured to re- 
fute it, and by which he excommunicated the author, in 132). 
Dupin relates, that on this book being tranſlated into French 
Without the author's name, pope Gregory XI. complained of it 
p the faculty. of divinity at Paris; when the faculty declared, 
y an authentic act, that none of their members had any hand 
in that tranſlation ; and that neither Marſilius of Padua, nor John 

Jande, who was likewiſe thought to have been concerned in 


the work, belonged to their body. Beſides the *© De fenſor pacis, 
ſeu de re imperatoria & pontifica, adyerſus uſurpatam Romani 
eden juiſdickionem, libri tres, Marſilius wrote a treatiſe, 
entitled, 


Montemalto, in 1328; and, however his memory may have 


been honaured elſewhere, ' was ranked at Rome among the: 
F e. enn IS. 


| Heretics of the firlt claſs. 


. MENARD (Ci aunt), a French magiftrate and antiquary. 
France has had ſeveral authors of the name of Menard. © Claude, 


who had a reſpe&able ſituatian' in the magiſtracy of Angers 


(lieutenant de la prevote), was diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge 


and n had rhe misfortune to loſe his wife, towards 
the latter end of his career, he quitted the world, became an 
ceeleſiaſtic, and led a very-aiſtbze: lifes He was paſſionately 
attached to the ſtudy of antiquities, and reſcued! from oblivion 
ſeveral curious neva il | He ed „Jan. 20, 1632, at the age of 
7. He publiſed, 1. Joinville's: Hiſtory of St. Louis, to, 
1617, with notes full of erudition and jmgement l. 2. The 


two books of Se. Auttin againſt. Julian, which he diſcovered in 


the library at Angers. 3. © Refearches concerning the body; of 


Sk. James the greater, hb, is pretended, was buried in the 
collegiate church of Angers. Lhe; credulity of this caſts ſome 


ſhade upon lis other Works. u is alſo: heavily written. 4 


* u See ant account — Par; Makor a! 
_ .* Hilton 
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De tranſlatione imperii; and alſo another, “ De 
juriſdiMone imperiali in cauſis matrimonialibus.” He. died at 
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« Hiſtory of Bertrand du Gueſchlinz” 4to, 1618. The learni ing 
of this author was great, but his ſtyle was heavy and bad. 
MENARD (Dem Nrenotas vey, a writer on the 

piſtory of the ſaints, was u native of Paris, and a Benedictine 
of the congregation of St. Maur, ogy edel he was one of 
the firſt who applied ſeverely to ſtud e died Jan. 21, 1644, 
at the age of 57. We have by tits” r. „ Martyrologium San“ 
ordinis'S. Benedicti,“ 8yo, 1629. 2. © Concordia Regularum,” 
a compariſon of the life of St. Benedict, with the rules of his 
_— 3.“ Sacramentarium Sancti Gregori Magni, to, 1642 
4. Diatriba de unico Dionyſto,” 8vo, 1643. All theſe works 
diſplay a taſte for reſearch, and a talent for ſound criticiſm. He 
found the epiſtle of St. Barnabas, in an ancient manuſcript, in 
the abbey of Corbie. 

MENARD {(Lz0), a counſellor in the preſidial court' it 
Niſmes, Was born at Taraſeon, in 1706, and died in 1 

He lived chiefly at Paris, and' employed himſelf in the ſtudy of 
hiſtory and antiquities, and in Writing books, which, though 
approved for their learning, did not reſcue him from the incon- 
veniences of ry. ey are theſe: 1. The civil, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, and literary Hiſtory of the city of Niſmes,” 7 vols. 4to, 
publiſhed/i in 1750, * the following years. This work bas no 
fault but that 35 prolixity. 2. Mœurs et Uſages des Grecs, 
2 ſmall” and uſeful compilation, in amo, 1743. 3. The 
Amours of Caliſthenes "ng! Atifioctes,” 12mo, 1766, a novel, 
in which the author bas (kilfully painted the manners of Greece. 
4. „A collection of fugitive pieces, illuſtrative of French hiſ- 
tory,” 3 vols. 40, publiſbed in 1748. The materials were 
communicated to him by the marquis d' Aubais. There Was 
alſo a chronologer, nam Peter Menard, who died the firſt 
of this century; a" Fames Menard, a lawyer of the ſixteenth 
—_ und one or two more of inferior note. 

MENCKE (OrT0),” in Latin Mencxzntvs, a learned Ger- 
man writer, wãs born of a good family, at Oldenburg in Weſt- 
phalia, in 1644. He cultivated his firſt ſtudies in his native 
place; and at — went to Bremen, where he applied him- 
{ef to philoſophy. He ſtayed there one year; and removed to 
Leipſic, Where fig was admitted maſter of arts in 1664; and 
afterwards viſited the other univerſities, Jena,” Wittembe "Gro 
ringen, Francker, Utrecht, re os and Kiel. Upon his retum 
to Leipſie, de applied himſelf for ſomè time to divinity and 
civil law. In rëgs, he was choſen profeſſor of morality in 
univerſity; and, in 1671, took the degree of licentiate in - 
rinity/ He diſcharged the duties of his profeſſorſhip with great 
reputation, till his death, which happened in 1707. He. 
five times rector of the univerſity of Leipſic, and ſeven times 
dean of the faculty of CRIT. He . ſeveral works; 


"many 


paoplec- The edition of 
je in / 4to, and 
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he was at Jena in his youth, he is laid to have-propoſed 
re: a theſis, ,** De pracifione,iover oroata realiter identificata, 
guſt mention 
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-»:MENCKE (Jonx'Buscarp),/ the ſon of Ono, was: born 
at, Leipſic, int and was admitted maſter of arts in- that 
ede cin 1694. He ſpent. ſo Erg r n de 
ivinity, and then; trayelled into Holland and: England. The 
repmation of his father, and his own great mecit, procured him 
W he mem of learning in the places through which be 
paſſed. He, ſpent one year in hi travels and immediately upon 
his, return. to Leipſia, in 1699 was, appointed. profellor: of hiſ- 
tory», His firſt intention Was. to have H himſelf to divinity ; 
dat he quitted; it ſoon after for the law in which he fp eded ſo 
volle i i gry . 
Hot. Alter dis, he returned 10. „g conünue his 
Qures in hiſtory, by which he gained great regutationij cas well 
as, by. us writings. Frederic Auguſtus, k ingdef, Polsad, and 
clector of Sax. NN cyneeived ſo high. an eſteeipb for him, that 


in 7 he en ee en his hiſtoriegrap herrn e, be be- 
: E ppun ellos to that kings and,vin AgRge aulit counſellor. 
$ health began to decline, canin difef rand he died April 1, 
; 22:00 es badtildugq H - .ydgoolirq d C oft 13735 
your Sag” ! j- 
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1532, 175, ee, had been choſen, in ey0s; feld elbe 1 
and ſome time aſter of that of Berlin. wI 
Tg books he wrote were very numerous, and. br 
one of Which in particular, had it- been 26 wel ee 
planned, would have been very” curious and entertaining. 
title is the following: „De Charlataneria 2 
mationes dug; eum notis variorum. Acceſſie epiſtola 
tiani Stadelii ad Janum Philomuſum, de cirtumſoranca” In 
ratorumv anltate, Leipfic, 1715, in 870. It has been ſafd, 
that thete never was a worſe book with à better title- It © his, 
however, been tranſlated into French, and is entitled, *t De 
„ E des ſęavans, par M. Mencken: avec des re- 
deen de differens auteurs, Hague, 4721,” in gb. 
Mercke s deſign here was to expoſe the aftifices uſed by falſe 


ſcholars to raife to themſelyes a name; but, as he glanced ſo 
evidently at certain conſiderable perſons, that they could not 


eſcape cape being known; ſome pains were taken to have his bobk 
ſcized and ſuppreſſed: which, however, as uſual, made the fame 
of it ſpread dhe faſter, and occaſioned editions to be multiplied. 
In 1723, he publiſhed at LONG «© Bibliotheea Menckeniana, 
Ko. or, 4 * catalogue of all the books and manuſcripts in all 
„ch d had been oollected by Otto and John N. wo, 


lan 
father and ſon,” Mencke himſelf drew up this eatal 
is digeſted in an excellent method, with-a' deſign to make 5 
library, which was very: magnificent and valuable, public; 


ſo it continued till 17 a8, when he thought proper: 46' ee 
it to ſale; and for Ar urpoſe publi ſhed ela [With the - 
price of oy book marked. 1 e had er le. 
in the * Di&ionary of learned men,“ printed at Leipt 
German, in 1715, folio. He 4 102 plan of 1 it; furni 
the perſons employed in it with the principal materials, 
wrote the articles of the Italians and gli. He omin 
the “ Acta eruditorum,“ as he had promiſed his _ bar 
death- bed, "for twenty-five years, and publiſhed be his log 
cluding the ſupplements and the ol eo is elogiting 
« Atta eruditorum,” for 1732, p. 233. 
MENDOZA (Gonzautzs Peter Nee Sn | 
of Seville, and + pa of: Toledo, chancellor of Caſtille 
n, was born at Guadalajara, in 1428, of an ancient aid 
noble family. He made à great progreſs in the 55 
civil and canon law, and in the belles lettres. His uncle | 
tier Alvarez,” archbiſhop of Toledo, gave him an archdeacori! 
In his church, and ſent him to the court of John II. king 
Caſtille. His merit and quality ſoon made him conſidered, 
acquired him the biſhox def Calahorra; Henry IV. cr, gd 
ceded John, truſted him with the moſt important affairs of 
ſtate; ; and, with the biſhoprie of Siguenca, a r- 
Cc 3 dinal's 


3%%n MENEDEMUS. 


' Uindl's hat for him, from Sixtus IV. in 1473. When Henry 
died, as he did the year after, he named cardinal Mendoza for 
| his executor, and dignified him at the ſame time with the title 
of the cardinal of Spain. He did great fervices afterwards to 
Ferdinand and Iſabella a], in the war againſt the king of Por. 
; 97 and in the conqueſt. of the kingdom of Granada over tle 
Moors. He was then made archbiſhop of Seville and Toledo 
. Jucceſſively; and after governing ſome years, in his ſeveral pro. 
vinces, with great wiſdom and moderation, he died Jan. 11, 1495. 
It is ſaid, that in bis younger days he tranſlated (4 Sallu(t,” 
* Homer's Iliad,“ Virgil,“ and ſome pieces of “ Ovid.“ 
MENDOZA (Jon GonzaLEs), an Auguſtine friar of the 
province of Caſtille, was choſen. by the king of Spain to be 
- ambaſſador to the emperor of China, in 1584. He was made 
| . biſhbp of Lipari in Italy, in 1593, biſhop of Chiapi in New 
Spain, in 1607, and biſhop of Propajan in the Weſt-Indies, in 
1608. He wrote A Hiſtory of China,” in Spaniſh, which 
- has been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. A general idea of it 
may be taken from the mere title of the French tranſlation, 
' Publiſhed at Paris, in 1589, which tuns thus: © The hiſtory of 
| the great kingdom of China in the Eaſt-Indies, in two parts: 
the firſt containing the ſituation, antiquity, fertility,-religion, 
/ ceremonies, ſacrih es, kings, magiſtrates, manners, cuſtoms, 
- Jaws, and other memorable. things of the ſaid kingdom; the 
ſecond, three voyages to it in 1577, 1579, and 1581, with the 
.-moſt remarkable rarities either ſeen or heard of there; together 
With an itinerary of the new world, and the diſcovery of New 
ite Gong | 
ai, ENEDEMUS, a Greek philoſopher [1], a native of Ere- 
tria in che iſland of Eubœa, who, going to ſtudy at Athens, was 
FArſt a hearer of Plato, and then * Xenocrates ; but, not being 
;atisfied with their doctrines, went over to the Cyrenaic philo- 
ſepher Parabates, and by him was led to the Megarenſian Stilpo. 
_Here, being delighted by the free-manner of his new maſter, he 
learned to deſpiſe all ſcholaſtic forms and arts. He had nov 
become ſo famous by his ſtudies, that his countrymen, who at 
[firſt had held him in no eſtimation, now voluntarily committed 
to him the direction of the ſtate, with a large ſtipend; and he 
in return was able to render them eſſential ſervices by the credit 
in which he ſtood with the kings of Macedon. After a time, 
however, he was expoſed to the attacks of envy, that uſual 
. concomitant of greatneſs; and, being accuſed of a deſign to 
| betray his country, died of grief at the imputation, He died 
in the reign of Alexander the Great, and- the maſters under 
whom he Fudied, mark ſufficiently the earlier period of his life. 
1 Sr Ne Bo n e 
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digneſs of regard was highly honourable. to both. Aſter the death 


Meni 
[KI. 


dard's church, at Dijon: 


Lyons in 1633. Beſides being ſkilled In the 


MENESTR IE R. 


Menedemus. was of a ſtrorig conſtitution, acute und penetrating 
in underſtanding; in diſpute he was, vehement, but in his man- 
ners gyntle. He Was of convivial meetings; but it was 
thoſe in ich philoſophy, not luxury, preſided. His moſt in- 
timate: fried and fellow- ſtudent was Aſelepiades, whoſe ſtea- 


* 
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of Menedemus, his countrymen exected u ſtatue to his memory. 
Some ſarcaſtically called him the Eretrian Bull, from the gravity 
of his countenance. Being told one day, that it is a great fe 
city to have whatever we deſire ; Les, ſaid hey “ but it is 
a mich greater to deſire nothing but What we have.. 
MENEDEMUS, a Cynic philoſopher; rather-of a later po- 
riod, juſt before'that ſect ſunk into diſtepute, and that of; the 
Stoics under Teno roſe out of its ruins. It is probablſe that the 
extrav e of this very man contributed very materially to 
bring his ſect into diſrepute, for he went about, ſays Diogenes 
Laertius [i], dreſſed like a fury, and. ſaying thut he was ſent by 
the infernal gods, to report to them the tranſgreſſions of men. 
His dreſs was: this: a long black robe, reaching to his feet; a 
ſcarlet girdle ; a large Arcadian cap, with the twelve de 
the zodiac embroidered on it; tragic buſkins, a vaſt beard, and 


a ſtrong aſhen ſtaff in his hand. Laertius ſays, that he was a 


pupil of Colotes of Lampſacus, of whom, -howeyer, he gives 
no particular account. Others make him the diſciple of Echecles 
an Epheſian, another Cynic. Suidas hy miſtake, applies 10 
the extravagant dreſs here attributed to Menedemus 
enippus, however, was a diſciple of Menedemus. 

ENESTRIER (JzAN, BAPTISTE. LE), of Dijon, one of 
the moſt learned and curious ante of his time; died in 
1034s at the age of ſeven'y.. His principal works are, 1. 
„ Medals, Coins, and ancient Monuments of the Emperors of 
Rome,” folio. 2. Illuſtrious Medals of the ancient Emperors 
and Empreſſes of Rome, 4to. They ate both titten in French, 
but are not much eſteemed. L Advocat relates the following 
whimſical epitaph, as inſcribed on the painted glaſs, of St. Me- 


; i 1011 1633 Ham * 10 201 
Ci git Jean le Meneſ trier 
L' an de ſon vie foixante din 

II mit le pied dans loftrier' (157 e d 

. Pour 8'en aller en Paradis. 19118 eue OCT 

MENESTRIER '(Cuavvt” Faangors), 's Jelult; bort gr 
| - 16 nt'la n 412 

and acquainted with the clafſic authors, he had 1 particülär 

talent for heraldry, and for all Kinds of public Jetlargtions at 


ſplendid ceremonĩes, ſuch as canonizations &c. ſo that Nis plans 
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For thoſe cecnſions were ſought with great zwidity. The ferti. 
Tity'bf his invegination-donſtantlyUiſplayed itſelf in an incredible 
atiety of inſeriptions; devices, — 5 and other ornaments. 
Ae . Italy, Flanders, Germany, and 
All A 8 amuſemem. His! memory 
ed, 7 wat wh „in order to try it, Chriſtina! queen of 
. Nabe in is preſence. at'Lyons,.and had written 
down, 2300'untonneRed\ words; ihe ſtrangeſt ſhe could chink of, 
12 it ĩs ſaic that he repeated them all exactly i in the ſame order. 
Mis wondefful memory ſupplied him with an inet bauſtible 
a eee ee 
ty'as French. He died 1 Hor, nty- 
ur. 17 — Hy po remain 4. 1. % of Louis 
| Brit, oy oy oy he el} of Lyon "agg, ll AX s „ Conſular 
x ons, ix lo, Several ſchall 
* P pint 5 c. ticularly his 
* Methode ge Blaſer,” Art Art 0 Men an dition of which 
wu publiſhed at . in-1770,'8yo, with many additions to 
the originat work. 4. La 'Philoſophie des Images, 1 2mo, 


(ena with I. others. eee ich are all 


ds (AnTowy LS anni © one of the pat" al of 
modern — 2 in any country, was born at 5 in Bohemia, 


in the ar 1526... His father was paititer to 6 III. king 
of? and he. obſerving: the talents of his ſon for the ſame 
art, took Ein to'' Rome in 1741. After ſtudying about four 
Nas the young painter: returned to Dreſden, hefe he executed 

veral works 2 guſtus with uncommem ſücdefs. But his 
7 patron was Charles III. king of Spain, who having, 

hile omy xing of Naples, become acquainted wwith Mengs and 
mis merits, in 7551 9 was within two years aſter his acceſ- 


9 to the throne of ain, ſettled. upon him a penſion of 2000 
doubloons, and gave him a houſe and an equipage. Mengs, 
nevertheleſs, 1 not go w lin, but reſided chiefly at Rome; 

re be died in 1 "The labours of his art, grief for the 


loſs of a moſt beautiful and amiable wiſe, and the injudicious 
medicines of an empirie, bis Jobuntryman, who pretended to 
reſtore his health, are ſaicd to have occaſioned his death. His 


character was very amiable,. with n0 great fault, but that which 


too commonly attends genius, a tatal want of ceconomy ; fo that 


has profits in various Zn . 1 of 
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te ingof Spa He was an authior as well es 4 painter, an 
his were publiſhed at Parma in 1780, by — j — . 
d'Azara;- wich notes, and a life of Mengs,'in-2ypls-4t9. | They 


conſiſt _—_—_ treatiſes and letters on taſte, on ſeyeral paint 
and various ſubjects connected with the philoſophy and pro 
of the arts. They were partly tranſlated into h, in 198 4. 
and more — in 1787 All bat äs zeehmical on db un- 
jet of painting, in the work of his friend MWinekelmen, on 
hiſtory of art — applied by by Mengs. He admired. the an- 
— but wi bigotry, and could diſcern their faults as well 
a5 their beauties. - The chief of his paintings arn at Migdrid, and 
t Rome · But ſome fine ſpecimens are in England, and parti 
cularly the altar piece in the chapel of All- ſauls · college, OQxſoꝗ. 
Mengs endeayoured; and not wholly without ſucceſs, yonaitathe 
peculiar excellencies of Raphael, Corregio, and Titian. 
MEN — Fuaxciscus a Magnin), or Maxin, n 
_ cel oriemalift,, was born in Lorraine, then 
bjeR to — emperor, in- wm year 1623 e and for qpiouſ· 
s of leaming, — 476 ius, and profound knowledge 
of laggt es, particu arly — of the proved ;undoubt- 
edly one of the principal ornament of the : e in vhieh he liyed. 
He ſtudied at Nome under Giaitino. When he was abowt 
thirty, his love of letters induced. him to ace Ahe Poliſh 
ambaſſador” to Conſtantinople, where he ſtudiet t Turkiſh | 
language under Bobovius and Ahmed, two very ſkilful teachers. 
80 ſucceſsful was he in this _ that When he had geen then 
— two years, che place of firſt interpreter to the ;Paliſh;em- 
baſſy at the Porte was promiſed to hin. When the place ba- 
came vacant, he was accordingly appointed. to it, and obtained 
ſo much credit by his conduct, that, after a time, he was ſent 
for into Poland, and again ſent" out with full n as am— 
bafſador "to the Porte. For his able enecution of this office 
was further honoured, by being naturalized i in Poland, jg 4 
occaſion he added the Poliſh termination of ſti to his fail 
name, which was Menin. Being defirous afterwards to - 
his ſphere of action, he went to the caurt of 1h ter 
nterpreter of oriental languages, in 1651. Hera alfa, aaf 
other inſtances, bis talents and behüviour dbtaimed the 
pprobation ; on which account he wüs not only ſant v8. mit 
preter to ſeveral rent ambalſadorsat the Partes du aut was in- 
0 e 2 ek e — — . 
| in 2 a vi t to ; t mas 
oy | & on of he Knights of that 6: —— 
zenna he was — * ta er honours; being made wg 
the counſellors. war to the emperor, und firſt I 
wat.” 


bud Lie of Manali, prefixed to the new editing of this great . 


Anh a man named J. B. Podeſta, in which much acrimony was 


chick this article is taken. It ſhould be obſerved, however, 


MENIN SKI. 


Sriental Tatiguages. At Vienna he died; it: the age of ſev 
ve, in the year 1698. His great work, 1. T lden 


2 
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Unguarum orientalium, was publiſhed at Vienna in 1680, in 
A vols. folio ; to which was added, in 1687, another volume 
_ entitled; „ Cempiementum Theſauri linguarum orientalium, 
| onomaſticum Latino -Turci:o- Arabico+ Perſicum. The 
foriner volumes having become extremely ſcarce, partly on ac. 
<ount of the deſtruction of a great part of the impreſſion, in the 
fiege'of Vienna by the Turks in ning te work by formed 


ſome time ago in England of reprinting the work, by a ſociety 
of learned men, among whom was ſir William Jones. But as 
this undertaking, probably, on account of the vaſt expence which 
muſt have been incurred, did not proceed, the empreſs queen, 
Maria Thereſa, who had heard of the plan, took it upon her. 
ſelf, and with vaſt liberality, furniſhed every thing neceſſary for 
its — n In conſequence of this, it was begun to be 
Tplendidly republiſhed at Vienna in 1780, with this tiile: Fran- 
eiſci a Meſgnic Meninſki Lexicon Arabico - Perſico - Turcicum, 
adjecta ad ſingulas voces et Phraſes interpretatione Latina, ad 
uſitatiores, etiam Italica.“ Of this edition only 2 vols. folio, 
are yet publiſhed; extending no further than zal, the ninth 
letter of the Arabic alphabet; which is about a third: of the 
| *whole. The delay of the reſt is much to be lamented. In this 
edition, ſay the editors, the Lexicon of Meninſki-may be ſaid to 
be increaſed, diminiſhed, and amended. Increaſed, becauſe many 
Arabic and Perſian words are added, from Wankuli and Fer- 
hengi, the beſt Arabic and Perſic Lexicographers whom the 
Faſt has produced; and, from Herbelot, are inſerted the names 
of kingdoms, cities, and rivers, as well as phraſes in common 
uſe among the Turks, &c.; diminiſbed, becauſe many. uſeleſs 
ſynonyma are omitted, which rather -puzzled than aſſiſted the 

| 14 as well as all the French, Poliſh, and German inter- 
pretations, the Latin being conſidered as ſufficient for all men 
of learning; , with reſpect to innumerable typographical 
errors; Which, however, from a work of this nature, no care 
enn perhaps altogether exclude, The other works of Me. 
Minſki were occaſioned chiefly by a violent conteſt between him 


employed on both ſides. Theſe it is hardly worth while to enu- 
-merate; but they may all be ſeen in the account of his life from 


-"- that in 1674, Podeſta publiſhed. a book entitled, Prodromus 

noi linguarutn Orientalium collegii, juſſu Aug. &c. erigendi, in 
"Univ! Vienhenſi;“ to which: Meninſki oppoſed, 2. Meninſſi 
IAntidotum in Prodromum novi ling. orient. collegii, &c.“ 49 
But ſuch was the credit of his antagoniſt in the univerſity, tha 


ſoon after there came out a decree in the name of the rector and 
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and prohibited, for ſix ſpecific reaſons, as impious and infamous. 
Meninſti was defended againſt this formidable attack; by a friend. 


aliiſque vitiis ac ſtultitiis plenus, adeoque ad diſcendas linguas 
Orientales inhabilis.“ A liſt of the works of Podeſta, is, how- 


works, of which, however, no part is now extant. He 
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in a ſmall tract, entitled, © Veritas defenſa, ſeu juſtitia cauſ 


Dn. F. de M. M. [Meninſki] contra infame decretum Uni- 


verſitatis Viennenſis, Anno 1674, 23 Novembris, &c. ab Amico 


luci expoſita, Anno, 1675, in which this friend expaſos, article. 


by article, the falſchood of the decree, and exclaims ſtrongly 


againſt the arts of Podeſta. This tract is in the Britiſli-Muſeum. 


Podeſta was oriental ſecretary to the emperor, and-profefſor:of 
thoſe languages at Vienna; but is deſcribed in a very fatirical 


manner by the defender of Meninſki. << Podeſta, natura Semi 


Italus, ſtatura nanus, cæcutiens, balbus, imo bardus 


ever, given by the late editors of Meninſſ a. 
MEN IPPUS, a Cynic, and a diſciple of the ſecond Mene- 
demus above- mentioned, was a native: of Gadara in Paleſtine. 
His writings were chiefly of a ridiculous kind, and very fatirical ; 
ſo-much ſo; that Lucian, himſelf no very lenient ſatiriſt, calls 
him, in one paſſage, the moſt barking and ſnarling of all the 
Cynic dogs. For this reaſon he is introduced into two or three 
of Lucian's dialogues, as a vehicle for the ſarcaſms of that 


author, It appears, that the ſatires of Menippus were written 
in proſe, with verſes occaſionally intermixed; for which reaſon 
the ſatires of Varro, who wrote in the ſame ſtyle, were called 


Menippean; and the ſame title, that of “ Satyre 'Menippee,” 


was given, for the ſame reaſon, to a famous collection, written 


in France againſt the ſaction of the league, in which compoſitions 
Pierre le Roy, Nicolas Rapin, and Florent Chretien bore a prin- 


cipal ſhare. Varro himſelf has been therefore called Menippeur, 


and ſometimes Cynicus Romanus. Menippus was imitated alſo 
by his countryman Meleager, of whom an account has been given 
above. It is ſaid by Laertius, that Menippus, having been robbed 

of a large ſum of money, which he had amaſſed by uſury, m__ 
himſelf in deſpair, ſame author mentions ſome: of = 


been originally a ſlave, but purchaſed his freedom, and procured 


himſelf to be made a citizen of Thebes, 


MENZIKOFF (ALEXANDER), a prince of the Ruſſian em- 
pire, and deeply concerned 1 of his time. The 
general opinion of the origin of Menzikoff is, that his father 


was a peaſant, who had er him at Moſcow: with a paſtry- 


cook, and that he ca little pies about the ſtreets, ſinging as 
he went. In this ſituation, he was ſeen by the emperor; Peter, 
who, pleaſed with the wit and livelineſs which on examination 
te found in him, took him about his perſon, and thus * 


4 
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dne way to his fortune. Others, however, ay, chat his father 
was an officer in the ſervice of the Czar Alexis Michaelowitz, 
.and that, as it was not extraordinary for gentlemen to ſerve in 
«the ſtables of the czar, Menzikoff was there employed as one 
af the head grooms, and that in this ſituation his talents were 
noticed by the czar, and his advancement begun (xl. | 
Whatever may in this reſpect be true, it is certain'that when 
be had begun to attend the emperor, he ſoon made himſelf agree. 
able, and finally neceſſary to that prints; whoſe projects he 
Feconded with = addreſs; and, having ſtudied: ſeveral lan. 
f „ was able to be uſeful in various ſituations. Being ap- 
Poimted to the government of Ingria, his ſervices in that ſitua- 
tion obtained him the rank of prince, with the titie of major- 
general in the army. He ſignalized himſelf in Poland in 1708 
and 1709; but in the year 1713, he was accuſed of peculation, 
and condemned to pay a fine of three hundted thou ſand crowns. 
de czar, however, remitted the fine, and having received him 
again into his favour, ſent him with a command into the Ukraine 
in 2719, and ambaſſador to Poland in 1722. When the czar 
died, in 1725, Menzikoff had already contrived the means of 
continuing and increafing his own power. He was aware of 
the deſign of Peter, to give his throne to his empreſs Catherine, 
and therefore to ſecure her gratitude, Menzikoff prepared all 
parties to . in this arrangement. Catherine was not 
inſenſible of her obligations to him, and agreed chat her ſon, 
afterwards Peter II. ſhould marry the daughter of Menzi- 
off, which ſhe made an article in her will. At her death in 
pm Ha 1 then under twelve years, Menzikoff 
was alſo one appointed by her will, and the moſt 
active member in e a0 4 WaRAVi 24 3 
Soon after the acceſſion of Peter II. that prince was affianced 
2 to the daughter of Menzikoff, who then thought him- 
ſelf almoſt at the ſummit of happineſs and elevation; he was 


made generaliſlimo by fea and land, duke of Conel. and had the 


chief appointment in the houſehold of the gar. Iutoxicated at 
length with this extraordinary elevation, he behaved with a 
haughtinefs towards the young czar, and with an ingprudent 
oſtentation in himſelf, which gave his enemies, particularly the 
princes — Arg the means of ſupplanting him in the affec- 
tions of his ſovereign, and compaſling his final overthrow. His 
diſgraces now followed faſt u each other. The emperor 
removed from. the palace of MenzikoF, where he had hitherto 
reſided, and he was ordered to quit Peterſburg, and paſs the 
- remainder, of his days at Oranienburgh, a wy town on the fron- 
tiers of the Ukraine, which he had built, and partly fortified. 
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ſetting ont in great pomp; but on his 3j e was overta 
by an ordet to ſeal up all his 1 him nothing but 
neceſſatĩies. Many complaints being now preferred againſt him, 
he was e. ned to live altogether; for the reſt of his life, at 
r moſt an pps vas Siberia. _ 
wife; grown blind with weeping, died u he journey. His 
three children sell ek of the e yorts one of — E 
daughter, died of it. Menzikoff bore his misfortunes with 
more firmneſs than might have been expected. He even reco- 
vered his health for a time, which had: been injured by a groſs- 
neſs of habit; and being allowed ten roubles a day, he not only 
foun@ ther ſufficient for his. wants, but ſaved enough to build 
a ſmall church; at which he worked himſelf. Vet he did not 
long ſurvive his diſgrace, for he died Nov. a, 1929, and, it is 
ſaid, of a plethora, there being no perſon at Bereſowa ſkilfub 
enough to open a vein. Some time after his death, the Dolgo- 
rucki's- being in their turn diſgraced, his ſurviving fon and 
daughter were recalled hy the czarina Anne; thei ſon was made 
an officer in! the guards, with a reſtoration of the fifth part of 
his father's fortune; and the daughter had the appointment of 
maid of honour to the empreſs, and ſoon after married ado an- 
tageouſl 4% fh, ene Ait bean ot: for hib all wid 
Menzikof had a very, -attachmient to Peter I. and to 
his maxims for civilizing the Ruſſian nation. He was alfable 
and polite towards ſtrangers, chat is, to all vrho were ſubmiſſive, 
and not ambitious of eclipſing him in wit, or other talents. 
His inferiors, in general, he treated with gentleneſs, and never! 
forgot a ſervice rendered to — _— — 2 
and proved: on many trying occaſions. His friendſhip, when 
oer fred Oo — 5 — — — On the other hand, his am- 
bition was boutidleſs; he could not bear a ſuperior, or an equal; 
much leſs a rival in any quality or advantage. He was not deſ- 
titute of wit; but for want of an early liſh it was rather 
coarſe. His avarice was inſatiable, and ſed him into ſeveral 
difficulties, even with his indulgent maſter Peter I. and when he 
was ante he was found to poſſeſs tlie value of thiee mil- 
lions « roudles, ini jewels; plate, and money, beſides his vaſt 
eſtates. There are many featutes of reſemblance between Men- 
zikoff — Wolſey, not only Ag Tiſe _ 1 bur 
more particularly in the imprudence, haughtinefs, and oſtenta. 
tion, When acc ee bis un. N eee Fan 1 


MENZ INI (BTNE DTT), an Italian poet, born at Flotence 
in 1646, of poor and humble patents. Notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantage of his eircumſtances, he began his ſtudies under 
Miglioraccio, and urſued them with ardour; till, being noticed 
lor his talents by Vincentlo Salviati, he was removed from the 
pn | | | difficulties 


1 
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and encouraged to indulge his genius in'writing{© |: In 16 f 
he infcribed a volume . to Coſmo 1117 edicis, — 
obtained no — approbation from that depraved man. In 
1679, he publiſhed a book entitled, ( Conſtruzione irregolare 
della linga Loſcana; on the irregular conſtruction of the 
Tuſcan language; and, in the following year, a volume of lyrie 
ms, by way of illuſtrating his own precepts. His firſt patron 

| now to have deſerted him, or not to have afforded him ſuf. 
ficient ſupport, for we find him at this period, after ſeveral diſap- 
pointments, and particularly that of not obtaining a profeſſorſhip 
at Piſa, venting his diſcontent in twelve ſatires. Theſe, how- 
ever, were not publiſhed in his life,” but given to a friend, Paulo 
Falconeri. When uy did appear, they went through ſeveral 
editions. In 1685, Menzint obtained the notice and patronage 
of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, whom he celebrated 'in Latin 
as well as in Italian. Under her protection he lived at Rome, 
and enjoyed the beſt period of his life. It was at this period, 
in 1688, that he publiſhed his Arte Poetica,” which he dedi- 
_ cated/to cardinal Axzolini. Being always more or leſs in want, 
owing to miſmanagement; he contrived by theſe dedications to 
lay ſome of the chief nobility of his country under contribution: 
but he did not ſo ſucceed with cardinal Ateſtini, who received 
bis dedication-of © H Paradiſo terreſtre, without granting him 
any remuneration. As he had a wonderful vein of ready elo- 
quence, one of his reſources was that of compoſing ſermons, for 
preachers who were not equally able to ſupply themſelves. ' To 
this there is an alluſion in one of the ſatires of his contem- 

Parte alia Euganins, pulchro cui pectus honeſto 


| Fervet, et Aſcrzas libavit cominus undas, 
Ut fatur ad vigilem poſuit remeare lucernam, |: 
Cagitur indodtis componere verba cucullis. 
Me are told, by his biographer Fabroni, that being not a litile 
in awe of the ſatirical talents of that writer, he had cultivated 
his kindneſs with no little anxiety; and thus, it may be ſuppoſed, 
ahtaĩned this compliment. He was now appointed by the pope, 
canon of St. Angelo in Piſcina; and continued to publiſn ſeveral 
works, in Latin as well as in Italian: as, “ Orationes de morum, 
hiloſophiz, humanarumque literarum ſtudiis, et de Leonis X. 
p. M. Laudibus.” But his Latin compoſitions did not ſo well 
ſatisfy the learned as thoſe he produced in his own Bags 
and their etiticiſms led him to write and publiſh a tract, . De 
poeſis innocentia, et de literatorum hominum invidia,” This, 


[0] Fabroni vitze Italorum tom. vii. p. 26. 
IF | however, 
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however, was re to the preſent period, as it bears date in 
1675. He publiſbed now a poetical verſion of the lamehtations 
of Jetemiab, in Italian, which was ſo much approved by pope 
Clement XI. that he ordered it to be Htriduros 4d the cardinals 
in paſſion-· week. Menzini was admitted a member of the ſociety: 
of Arcadi, under the name of Euganius, under which we have ſeen 
him mentioned by the ſatitiſt: and being alſo admitted of the 
academy Della :Cruſca, he. was very anxious to have his verſes 
cited in their dictionary, as. authority. In this he could not 
prevail; except afier à time for his ſatires, in which he had 
revived ſome claſſical Italian expreſſions then growing obſolete. 
In 1731, however, long after his death, and in the fourth edition 
of that vocabulary, all his Italian works were admitted, as afford- 
ing claſſical citations. Towards the end of life he became 
dropſical, and died at the age of fiſty-eight, in the year 1704. 
He left the fortune of a poet, his works only, which he be - 
ueathed to a friend; and they have ſince been publiſhed collec- 
üvely, in 4 vols. the contents of which are recited by Fabroni. 
CATOR (GAA), one of the moſt famous grogran 
phers of his time, was born in 1512, at Ruremonde in the Low 
Countries. He was ſo delighted with the ſtudy of mathematics, 
that, he is ſaid to have neglected eating and drinking. He com- 
poſed a . Chronology,” ſome *<* 97 0 Map tables,” an Atlas, 
&,” and he engraved and coloured his maps himſelf. He wrote: 
books alſo in philoſophy and divinity. He died in 1594, aged 
N 5 Yi too of fil Engl alt 2rd F794 
MERCATOR (NicoLas), an eminent mathematician and 
aſtronomer,” whoſe: name in German was HAUFFMAN, was 
born in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, at Holſtein 
in Denmark. He came into England about the time of the 
Reſtoration, and was afterwards a fellow. of the Royal Society. 
Several works in aſtronomy and mathematics were publiſhed by: 
him at London;; and ſome pieces of bis are to be ſeen in the 
pPhiloſophical Tranſactions. He died in England, we know: 


. 


not in what 4 bly about the time of the Revolution. 

| He — ad welnk wholly eſpouſed, nor wholly 

rejected, the inary ſcience. of aſtrology: he end red,/ 

it is ſaid, to reduce it to rational ere, be on is the 
ce ching as to endeavour to be mad with reaſon: t idem eſt 

» WH * fi des operam ut cum ratione inſanias,“ to uſe the language » 


MERCIER{(Jzan), or Mancg uus; à celebrated philologer, | 


a native of Uſe in e gore where he died in 1562. He 
vas bred to the ſtudy of juriſprudence, which he quitted for 
that of the learned languages, k, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Chaldeez and in 1547, ſucceeded Vatablus in the profeſſorſhip 
* Hebrew in the-royal college at Paris: He was a little _ 
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dried and worn by exceſs of application, bat with a-voice which 
e could eaſily make; axiticble/ tow! auditory. His Iterature 
was immenfe, and among the proofs gf it e the following 
works: 1. Leftores: vw Geneſis, and the Propliets,” folio, 
Geneva; 1508: 2. Cormentaries om job Proverbs; Eecle- 
ſiaſtes, and the Canticles, in 2 vols. folio, 1 which have 
been much eſteemed. 3. Tables of the Chaſder Grammar,” 
Paris, d, 1550. Theſe are alb written id Latin. He was 
conſidered as i nelmed to Calvidifm. mm. ; 
- MERCURFALIS ffutont), an eminent phyſirian of Ftaly 
eh was born at Forli, 30, 1530; und was called Jerome, 
becauſe his birth happened upon the feſtival of the holy father 
of: that name. After having ſtudied polite! literature and philo- 
ſophy at Fadua, he applied himſelf to phyſiog und became 2 
doctor im thar faculty. He teturned to Forh, and practiſed 
phyſio with ſuch ſuoceſs, that he, way ſaluted by the title of the 
ſon of _—_— He was im ſuch eſteem with his countrymen, 
that im 1 562, he was ſent. n Pius IV. 
During his reſidenee at Rome, the cardinal Alsiander Farneſe, 
# great patvon of literary men, coneeived a vaſt affeQtion for 
him, and prevailed on him to hwe with him, Which he did 
for ſeven years and then; in 1 569% was' recalled: to Padua, to 
fit} the Chair of the firſt profeſſor of phyſic. His reputation as 
4 phyſician became ſo extenſive, that, in 757 tha emperot 
Maximilian II. ſent fur him to — — ſo much 
benefit from his preſcriptions, that he not only conferred 

ns, but even titles: of honour i im. I Pubs, ere 
was called to Venice, with Jerome aj of account of the 
plague, vrhich began to diſeover itſelf in thut city. Theſe two 
phyſicians maintained at firſt that thediſorder was not the plague, 
and treated their patients according to their oπnù notions: but 
they ſoon found themſelves miftaken, . to 
rage furiouſly; and this miſtake hurt their cretſit ſo much, and 
made them | fo ynpopular, that they were obliged to retire with . 
ſome” precipitation. Merctrialis, however, t not a little 
chagrineu, ſouri ſurmoꝛiimed this diſgrace; "ant after- 
wards) in 1587, to x profeſſorſhip" at Bologna, and five years 
after that td another at Piſa. This laſt he-atcepred gt the re- 
queſt of the Grand Doke, who ſettied upon him & large ſtipend; 
and he had many advantageous offers from other prices, which 
he did not think proper to accept. He retired at the latter end 
of his life td Forli, where he wet bf the. ſtone} Nov] , 1606. 
His writings,” which were all on medical ſubje&s, ure very vo- 
luminous; but, in 1644, ſome ſelect pieces wert pabliſhed at 
Venice, in orie voluche, folio, with this: er 
eiche e: 1 , ' Wan- hk. = ai bog [© 
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"ters, who were alſo ſkilful in drawing. By liberal offers from 
Holland, this ingenious couple were induced to ſettle there; 
but Sibylla, whoſe great object was the ſtudy of nature, had the 
courage to travel in various parts, for the ſake of delineating the 
inſects, and ſeveral other productions peculiar to each country. 
She ventured to take the voyage to Surinam, where 'ſhe remained 
two years, for the expreſs purpoſe of making the drawings 
"which have ſince added ſo confiderably to her fame; and, though 
it does not appear that there was any kind of rent be- 
tween her and her huſband, ſhe went, if we miſtake not, with. 
out him, His own occupations, probably, precluded ſuch a 
journey. Madame Merian died at Amſterdam in 1717, at the 
"age of ſevemye 4, 2 ada ct Nd, TIRE 
The drawings of this lady have a delicacy and a beauty of 
colour, which . feldom been equalled, and her defigns are 
ſtill in high eſtimation, notwithſtanding the great attention which 
has fince been paid to the accurate execution of ſuch works. 
She publiſhed, 1. * The origin of Caterpillars, their nouriſh- 
ment and changes;“ written in Dutch; Nuremberg, 1679 
1688, in 2 vols. 4to. This was afterwards tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 4to, 1717. This work, much 
augmented by herſelf and daughters, with thirty-ſix additional 
plates, and notes, was publiſhed in French by John Marret, 
ä Amſterdam, folio, 1730, under the title of, “ Hiſtoire des In- 
ſectes d' Europe. 2. «© Difſertatio-de Generatione et Metamor- 
phoſibus inſectorum Surinamenſium, Amſt. folio; 1705. This 
contains only ũxty plates. To ſome of the later editions twelve 
8 were annexed, by her daughters Dorothea and Helena, 
There is an edition of this in folio, Fr. and Dutch, printed at 
Amſterdam, in 1719. Another in French and Latin, 1726; 
© and another in Dutch, in 1730. There have been alſo editions 
of che two works united, under the title of, ( Hiſtoire des 
Inſectes de Europe et de lAmerique, Amſt. 1730: Paris, 
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1768—1 771. Many of the original drawings of this artiſt are g 
im the Britiſh Muſeum, in two large volumes, whjeh were pur- t 
"chaſed by ſir Hans Sloane, at a large price. The current opi- \ 
nion is, that he gave five guineas for each drawing; but this 15 I 

not ſufficiently authenticated. Of theſe volumes, one contarns 6 
the inſets of Surinam, the gther thoſe of Europe, and among f 
them are many deſigns which have never been engraved. Among ; 

thoſe of the Surinam inſects are ſeveral, which, though very I 
. elegantly "finiſhed, appear evidently, on examination, to be c 
© Painted on itipreſſions taken from the wet proofs of the en. 8 
- gravings. -Fhoſe of Europe are, perhaps, entirely original 0 
drawings. In the engraved works, much leſs juſtice has been if 


done 10 the European inſects than o - thoſe of America. 
Matthew Merian, the father of this lady, publiſhed many 


volumes 
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volumes of wpegrphical. engravings, and colleRions of Pe 
in ſacred hiſtory. = 
MERLIN (Ausnos z), a Britiſh writer, who, flouridhed Wat 
wards the latter end of the fifth century ; but of whom little 
memorial remains, except ſuch as is wholly disfigured. by fiction. 
He was reputed to be both an enchanter and a prophet, and to 
have been een by an incubus. For want of more authentic 
materials, we may be allowed to give the account of Spenſer, 
in his Faery Queen, b. iii. canto 3. where, after ſpeaking. of 
his ſuppoſed magical powers, he thus tells his progeny: 


And ſooth men ſay that he was not the ſoane © 
Of mortal ſyre, or other living wight, 
But wondrouſiy begotten and begonne FF 
By falſe illufion of a guileful ſpright - 
On a faire lady nonne, that whilome hight | 
Matilda, daughter to Pubiclius, 0: 
Who was the lord of Mathtraval by right, 
And cooſin unto king Ambroſius, 1 
Whence he indued was with ſkill fo ee. 


Merlin! is ſaid to have foretold the arrival and conqueſts of the 


Saxons, to which alluſion is made by Andrew of Wyntown, in 
his fifth book, 1 


Tue Saxonys of Duche-land e 
* that tyme in Ing, | 
; erlyne alſua myſtyl7 
eee kw me made his. prophecy, 
ortygerne e e hys falſheede - 
| Of 5 made the kyngis dede, &c. * 
It was  ſuppaſed that Merlin did not die, but was laid FIRM by 
magie, and was, after a long period, to aFake and live —_ 
Spenſer alludes to this fable alſo. 

MERRICK: — author of the beſt tical. Engliſh 
verſion of the-Pfalms now extant, was born about 1718. : 
the 14th of April, 1736, he entered at Trinity-college Gate 
was admitted a ſch olar, June 6, 1737, took his two: degrees 
in arts, in Dec. 1739, and Nov. 1742, and was received as a 
probationer fellow of his college in May, 1744. His works fol- 
lowed each other in the following order: I. «© A 'tranflation of 
Tryphiodorus, 1739. 2. In 1756, „ Prayers for a; time of 
Eart thquakes and violent Floods,” a ſmall tract, at 1d. 3. 
Poems on ſacred Subjects; viz. the Benedicite paraphraſed,” 
&, 1763, 4to. 4. 1 critical and grammatical, 
on John i. 1—14.“ &c. Bvo, 1 He is here ſtyled, late 
fellow of Trinity. 5. The Pf; Palas u tranſlated or paraphraſed,” 
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Mo. This 4s His grest work, che only defect of which waz, 
that not being divided into ſtanzas, it could not be ſet to muſſe for 
for parochial uſe. This objection has been removell, Hoe the 
author's death, by'the Rev. W. D. Tatterfallz>who with great and 
Hudable zeal for the improvement of our paroetiial pfalmody, 
has publiſhed three editions properly divided, andprocured tunes 
to be compoſed for hem by the beſt maſters; in which excellent 
work he ſtill perſeveres, at a prodigious expence of time, atten- 
tion, and coſt, which we cannot but hope will be finally erowned 
with ſueceſs; as ſuch 4n improved verſion is certainly very de- 
ſirable. 6. A ſecond part of Annotations on St. John, reach- 
ing to the end of the ſecond chapter, Bvo, 1767. 7. , Anno- 
tations on the Pſahns,“ Ata, 1968. Theſe are very learned and 
eee and are interſpetſed with many valuable notes by the 
ate archbiſhop Seeker. Mr. Merrick died at Reading, Jan. 5, 
1769. His character is repreſented by his friends as having had 
many amiable points. eee 7 
' MERSENNUS (Mazin), a learned French writer [R], was 
born at Oyſe, in the province of Maine, Sept. 8, 1588. He 
cultivated the belles lettres at the college of la Fleche; and 
afterwards went to Paris, and ſtudied divinity at the Sorbonne. 
Upon his leaving the ſchools of the Sorbonne, he entered himſelf 
among the Minims, and received the habit of that order, July 
17, 1611. In 1612, he went to reſide in the convent of Paris, 
were he was ordamed prieſt. He then applied himſelf to the 
Hebrew language, which he learned her John Bruno, 2 
Scotch Minim. From 161 N to 1619, he taught philoſophy and 
theology in the comvent of Nevers; and then returned to Paris, 
where he ſpent the rematnder of his life. Study and converſa- 
tion were afterwards his whole em ent. He held a cor- 
veſpondence ich. meſt of the principal men of his time; Des 
Cartes, in particular, with whom he had contracted a friendſhip 
"white he ſtudied at la Fleche, which continued to his death. He 
was that philofepher's chief 0 at Paris. Thus, when Mer- 
ſennus gave ont in that city, that Des Curtes was erecting a new 
of phyfics upon the foundation. of 'a vacuum, and found 
the public very indifferent to it on that very account, it was 
- faid, that he immedately ſent intelligence to Des Cartes, that 2 
vacuum was not then he faſhion at Paris; which made that 
philoſopher change His ſyſtern and. adopt the old doArine of a 
plenum. In the mean time, Merſennus s "reſidence at Paris did 
not hinder him from making feveralJournies imo foreign coun- 
tries; for he Went u Holland in 1629, and ſtayed a year there; 
and he was in Italy four times; in 1630, 1641, 1644, and 1646. 
He fell fick, in 1648; of an abſceſs in the right fide, which the 
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phyſicians-took: i: be a baſtard pleuxiſy; and bled. him ſeveral 
times to: no purpoſe, At laſt it, was thought proper to open the 
ſide; but he expired in the midſt of the operation, when he was 
almoſt ſixty years of age. He ordered the phyſicians. at hi 
death to open his body, which they did, and found an ableck 
two inches above the place where they had opened his ſide b 
mat, if the inciſion had been made at the proper place, h is life 
* poſſibly have been ſaved. 
was a man of univerſal learning, but Bere fo oy uch i in 
phyſical and mathematical ende. that Des 285 arcely 
ever did any thing, or-at/ leaſt was not perfe ly I with 
any thing he had done, without firſt knowing What Merſennu 
thought of it. He publiſhed a great many books ;, the firſt o 
which we: will mention, for the ſake of a curious, anecdote 
which relates to it. The title is, Quſtiones celeberrimæ in 
Geneſim, eum accurata textus, Atem in quo, volumine 
athei & deiſti impugnantur, &. Paris, 1623. Two ſheets of thi 
book, from column 669 to column 676 incfuſixe, were ſuppreſſed 
by him; and it is very difficult to meet with. am cop, in Rive 
theſe ſheets are not taken out. He had given there a liſt of the 
atheiſts of his time, mentioned their different works, an ſpe- 
cited, their opinions, as from the, index in the word 
Athei, which has not beep ered. Whether. this detail was 
thought of dangerous con ſequence,, or Feder a had 
enlarged: too much the numbet of atheiſts, it was judged a er 
that he ſhould retrench all he had ſaid upon that ſubject. 
calls oper as to; whoſe 69ſt page he. refers, the mo 
credulous ive for believing, 1 there could Ag at 1 5 ; 
time, as he. ſuppoſes, 530, ooo atheiſts in Paris; and conf} 1 
this pretended number, as nothing more than a fiction of OF 
—— that they might take occaſign. thence to ab pl 
the, Cathplics. It is to be obſerved further of, this work 
that he has inſerted into it a vaſt variety of of things, which 
ue of. qo} WER IrINes Thus he calls it in his tifle- 
page, “ Opus. theologis, betete pt 1 juriſconſultis. 
. TON vero & catoptricis præſertim utile. 
His largeſt digreſfion relates to muſic, to en he ha 415 
applied fer hi „ and upon B. he W L ee 7 b 
— in Dae places Dr lex, 
MTS of phyſicians in London; Fes mos OF of wha 14 75 
many defenders for Merſennus, 
iluſtrions Gaſſendus, whoſe tract on this fabjeRt was Lg nba at 
Paris in 2628, under mw title: 21 e 9 
— any 5 oberti eteguntur, 
ler ins. Tos s patrem Mazinum Merſennum 
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ſcriptos reſpondetur.” This piece is reprinted in the third vo- 
lume of Gaſſendus's works at Paris, in 1658, under the title of 
„Examen philoſophiz Fluddanæ, &c.“ The paſſion which 
Merſennus had, of being uſeful to the world, was not confined 
to the bounds of his life; for, as we have obſerved; he ordered 
the phyſicians at his death to open his body, in order to learn 
the cauſe and nature of his diſeaſe, of which they had been 
ignorant; and to enable them to ſucceed better in curing thoſe 
who ſhould afterwards be ſeized and afflicted with the ſame. 

_ MERVILLE (MicnatL way a French journaliſt 
and dramatic writer, was born at Verſailles in 1696. He 
travelled into Italy, Germany, Holland, and England; at laſt 
he fixed himſelf at the Hague, where he opened a book- 
ſeller's ſhop. 'In. 1726, he began to publiſh a journal, which 
had ſome ca After a time, he quitted his bookſelling and 
printing buſineſs, returned to Paris, and began to write for 
the theatres. At length, finding his affairs much deranged, he 
determined to amuſe himſelf by reſuming his travels. About 
1751, he retired into Switzerland, to the houſe of a friend, 
with whom he 'paſſed the remaining days of his life. But, 
growing extremely diſcontented, he took the unfortunate reſo- 
ution of putting an end to his troubles by deſtroying himſelf, 
which accordingly he did, in 1765, by-drowning himſelf in the 
lake of Geneva. He was married, and his tenderneſs for his 
wife and daughter, in the midſt of his diſtreſſes, tended to 
drive him to the melancholy cataſtrophe above related. He 
offended Voltaire by ſome critiques in his journal, and never 
could prevail on that irritable poet to lay aſide his reſentment. 
Beſides his journal, which was extended to 6 vols. 1 2zmo, and 
Was Sa „ Hiſtoire Literaire, contenant lextrait des meil- 
leurs livres, un catal choiſi des ouvrages nouveaux; he 
wrote 1.77% Voyage Hiftorlgue," cio 2 vols. 1 2mo; and, 2. 
ſeveral : comedies, namely. Les maſcarades amoureuſes. 
„Les amans aſſortis ſans le ſavoir,” & c. His dramatic works 
were publiſhed at Paris, in 1766, by the widow Ducheſne, in 
3 vols. 12mo. nn | INTE» DUEL 4 ae 1280 ls, 

. MERULA (Georeet), an Italian of very uncommon talents 
and learning, was born at Alexandria, in the dutchy of Milan, 
about 1420 [T], He taught youth at Venice and at Milan for 
forty years (o; and laboured abundantly in reſtoring and cor- 
recting ancient authors. Jovius calls him Grammaticorum 
exactiſſimus,“ the moſt exact of grammarians; and Eraſmus, 
in his Ciceroniaqus, repreſents im as à man, who. tranſ- 
lated the Greek authors with a dignity and elegance ſufficient to 
rank him with many of the ancients. He was a man too, who 


[r] Voſſius de Hiſtoric. Latin. [o] In vlog; 
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applied, himſelf to thir 


as well as to words; for, beſides his 
critical labours 150 Pianos Nr 5 uvenal, 
« Martial, 4 the elder Pliny,” „ Statius,” 4 Auſc 
« Quintilian,” and others, he wrote and addreſſed to Ludovi 
Sforza, “ Antiquitates vice-comitum, &c. or the actions of th 4 
dukes of Milan, in ten books, which wers printed at Rome; 
and ſome other productions of a fimilar kind. He diedzat Milan 
of a quinſey, in 1494; te to the no great grief of Politian,“ 
ſays Voſtius, et with whom, as indes with many others, he 
was in a ſtate of war;“ for he was wonderfully quarrelſome, and, 
virulent in his abuſe of almoſt all his contemporaries who were 
ſcholars. He did not even ſpare his own, maſter Philelphus, 
although they had lived long upon very good terms. But Phi- 
lelphus happening ..to, criticize him, fo having written, Turcat 
indead of Teens, this irritable author, unable to bear it, al 
though in a private letter to himſelf, publiſhed a violent invective 


* 


againſt him; which is ſaid to have affected the old man ſo ſen⸗ | 


ſibly, that he died in three days. 


MERULA {(Paur), a very learned Hollander, was born at 
law. After Wards he travelled to Italy, Germany, and England; 
and, having, been abſent nine years, returned to Dort. Here 


Dort, in 1558; and went to France and Geneya, to ſtudy the. 
| rt. Here 
he frequented the bar four years, and then quitted it for the 


155 orſhip of hiſtory, which. was vacated by the ceſſion of : 


uſtus Lipſius: this was in 1592. In 1598, the curators o 
the univerſity of Leyden joined to it the office of Ki libra-' 
nan, vacant by the death of the younger Douſa. He married. 
in 1 $5994, 89d: ad ſeveral children. He hurt his conſtitution ſo 
much by an overſtrained application to books, that he died in 
1607, when he was no more than forty-nine. Merula was the 
author or editor of ſeyeral works, ſome of the principal of 
which are, 1. Q. Ennii annalium librorum xviii. fragmenta - 
colleta, & commentariis illuſtrata, L. Bat. 1595,” 4to. 2. 


« wur e Romanz, libri x. 1592, 8vo. 3. Urbis 


Romæ delineatio & methodica ex variis authoribus deſcriptio, 
1599.“ 4. Vita Deſiderii Eraſmi ex ipſius manu fideliter re- 
preſentata. Additi ſunt epiſtoſarum ipſius libri duo, 1607,” in 


40. „ Coſmographiæ generalis libri tres. Item geo- 


dag particularis libri quatuor, quibus Europa in genere, 
peciatim Hiſpania, Gallia, Italia deſcribuntur, cum tabulis geo- 
graphicis, 1605,” 4to, This work went through many editions; 
but its uſe is now ſuperſeded by the more accurate labours of 
Cluver and Cellarius. Merula publiſhed ſeveral other works. 
MESENGUY_ (Fzaxcis Pril1p), a French divine, who 
was born, at Beauvais, in Auguſt, 1677. After having been a 
literary profeſſor for ſeveral years, in the college of that place, 
be was Invited by his friends to Paris, and there ſoon became 
1 7 $371 n Dd4 SE tad. ob coadjutor 
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Autor te Colts, ten pribelpel of the college of Mau 
in that city. His 2eal for ſome points, not ap roved.at court 
having undermined. his favour there, he quitted the college in 
1928, and lived the remainder of his days in literary retirement, 
though ill at Paris; and from this, time employed himfelf in 
ſeveral conſiderable works. This mode of life was ſq congenial 
to his feelings, which were of a candid and tranquil Kind, that 
he attaified the age of eighty-ſix, and died in Feb. 1769. He 
wrote, 1. for the uſe. of his pupils,' while employed in the col- 
lege, his © Expoſition de la doctrine Chretienne,” 6 vols. 1 2mo. 

is work, though written with clearneſs and preciſion, contained 
ſome paſſages not approved at Rome, and therefore was con- 
dernned by Clement XIII. in 1761. Afterwards, 2. * Abrege 
de l' Hiſtoire, & de la morale de, l Ancien Teſtament,” 12m m 
Faris, 1728; a book which was highly commended by Rollin. 
3. Abrege. de I' Hiſtoire de 'VAncien Teſtament, avec des 
eclairciſſemens et des rẽffex ions, Paris, 10 vols. in 12mo. 
This is alſo a uſeful, work, and, as may be ſuppoſed, chiefly 
an extenſion df the former plan. 4. An edition of the New 
Teſtament, with ſhort notes. 5. * La conſtitution Unigenitus, 
Mann Cong 12mo. 6. „Lettres a un Ami fur la con- 


itution Unigenttus,” alſo, in f 2m 7, *Entretiens fur la re- 
gion,” t2mo, This author had alſo a large ſhare in the lives 
of the ſaints, publiſhed by the abbe Goojet; yd in the Fit 
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 MESNARDIERE (H 1PPOLYTE JULES PiLET DE 1), 

rench poet, born at Loudun in 1610, admitted of the French 
academy in 1655, died in 1663. His original ſtudy Was that of 
medicine, which he quitted to addi& himfetf entirely to letters. 
He was protected by cardinal Richelieu, and wrote under the di- 
reQion of that miniſter ; particularly, 1. A'Treatife on Melan- 
choty, vo, 1635, which was intended as an anſwer. to Dun- 
can @ Scotch phyſician, who had proved, that the ſuppoſed poſ- 
ſeſſion of the nuns of Loudun, was a mere effect of à kind of 
melancholy madneſs. Richelieu employed him as bis phyſician, 
and obtained for him the appointment of maitre-d' hotel to 
the king. By his order alſo, he wrote, 2. His “ Poetique,” 
4to, 1639. It contains only his rules for. tragedy, and was 

to have heen ſucceeded .by. another volume, had not the plan 
deen interrupted by the death of his patron, the cardinal. His 
Examples are drawn from the ancients, but his precepts are de- 
livered with an ofatorical pomp little Tuited to the purpoſe; and 
it is thought that he was more qualified to exhibit a model of 
Ya 25 than of poetical ſkill. 3. Two bad tragedies: © Allnde,” 


nd“ La. Pucelle d' Orleans. 2. A faithful; but too ſervile 
tranſlation of the three firſt books of Pliny's Letters. 5. A 
verſion, or rather a paraphraſe,, of the ſame author's Panegyric 
13 8 | 6 92 9 - on 
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on n. 6. A collection of p ems, in folſo; which are 2 fee” 
of em =_ nothings. 7. Relations de Guerre, $yo. 
M rte alully called Marsvs, bet Ster 
mined to 1 r Nies, by a letter written from Ant- 
werp, and baden on \ the duck of his portrait in the Florentine 
gallery Tele He is alfo called the ſmith of Amwerp, at which 
lace he was born in 1460. He followed the trade of a black-' 
ſm ith for feveraF years} at leaſt till he was twenty years 'old- 
Authors var as to their accounts of the cauſe of his change of 
occupation Cx. Some affirm, that the ſight of a print, ſhewn 
to wh” when he was in ill health, from the labour of his firſt 
loyment, animated him with the deſire of learning the art 
1 8 5 others ſay, that love was the cauſe of the effort, 
10 object of his afeAions being the daughter of a painter, who 
wolf! accept him on no other terms. Whatever truth may be 
in either theſe accounts, his genius was certainly extraor- 
dinary. is manner was ectly his own; his" — 
= 150 agree and carefully finiſhed, though in ſome d 
hard, © Had de nies in Ital he np probably h: 
en > an artiſt of the fixft merit; but he ſeems to have — 
inclined'to imitate rather the defects than the beauties of nature. 
Some of his compoſitions of the hiſtorical kind are, however, 
ſaid to deferve cummendatron; Ie a deſcent from the 
coy or was, in the cathedral at Antwerp. I hat ain 
erally admired for ſpirit, 1kill, and delle 
* erde f this artiſt beſt known, and moſt reinarkable, 15 | 
England, is that of the two miſers'in the gaſſery at Windſor 2 
ESNTON (WrtiLrat), an ingenious” burleſque poe t of 
Scotland, born in the parifh of Midmar in Abiedednthire, udour 
1688. He received a liberal education at the Mariſchal co 
in Aberdeen, and, after finiſhing his ſtudies, beeame one of rite 
teachers in the high-ſchool of Ne Aberdeen. Thence he 
removed into the family of Marthal,” to be r to the 
Kak, earl of that name, and his brother, rds marſhal 
eith ; and, in 1714, b the intereſt of the counteſs, was a 
pointed profeſſor of philofophy in the Mariſchal college.” 
did not long retain this ſituation, for, when the rebellion broke 5 
in 1715, he followed the fortunes of his noble patrons, who made 
him governor of Dunotter caſtle. After the defeat at Sheriff- 
muir, he lurked among the mountains, till the act of indemnity 
was paſt, with a few fugitive companions, for whoſe amuſement 
and his own, he compoſed ſeveral of the burleſque poems, which 
he called Mother Grim's tales. He 5 s to have remained 
ſteady to his principles, and conſequently was not reſtored to 
his profeſſbrihip ; b but, while the counteſs of Marſhal lived, 
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reſided chiefly in her family; where his great pleaſantry and live. 
lineſs made him always an acceptable gueſt. After her death, he 
muſt have been for ſome time at a, loſs, till he commenced an 
academy at Elgin, in conjunction with his brother: Mr. Samuel 
Meſton. He was, however, little formed for prudence and 
regularity, but much more given to Sy + for which cauſe 
robably, among others, this academy at Elgin after a time 
— to decline. He then ſucceſſively ſettled at Tureff, on the 
confines of Aberdeenſhire,, and at Montroſe, where he loſt his 
brother and coadjutor. He made the ſame attempt at Perth, 
but ſoon after entered as preceptor into the family of a Mr. 
Oliphant. Here he continued till his health declined, when he 
removed to Peterhead for the benefit of the mineral waters. 
There he was chiefly ſupported by the bounty of the counteſs of 
Errol, under whoſe patronage he had formerly undertaken the 
academy at Tureff. At length he removed to Aberdeen, where 
he was taken care of by ſome relations, till he died of a lan- 
guiſhing diſtemper in the ſpring of 174ſW. 
. Meſton is ſaid to have been one of the beſt claſſical ſcholars 
of his time, and by no means a contemptible philoſopher and ma- 
chematician. His wit alſo was very lively, and ſhone particu- 
larly in jovial meetings, to which unhappily he was rather too 
ſtrongly addicted. His poems were firſt publiſhed. ſeparately, as 
they were written, and doubtleſs by way of aſſiſting him in his 
neceſſities. That called “ the Knight, appears o have been 
firſt printed in 1723; and, after it had received ſeveral correc- 
tions, a ſecond edition was printed at London. The firſt decade 
of Mother Grim's Tales, afterwards appeared; and next, the 
ſecond part, by Jodacus, her grandſon... Some years after, the 
iece called, Mob contra Mob.“ The whole were firſt col- 
Qed in a ſmall} volume, 1 2mo, at Edinburgh, in 1767, to 
which a ſhort account of his hfe1s prefixed, hence the preſent 
memoirs. have been extracted. The Knight, and ſeveral others 
of his poems, are in the ſtyle; of Butler, wham he greatly ad- 
mired and imitated, though too ſervilely, yet with ſome ſucceſs. 
In the ſecond decade, written under the name of Jodocus, there are 
ſeveral poems in Latin, and the tiile was in that language. It tuns 
thus: © Decadem alteram, ex probatiſſimis auctoribus, in uſum 
uventutis linguæ Latinæ, præſertim veræ :poeſeos ſtudioſæ, 
ſelectam, et in ſcholis ad. propagandam fidem-legendam : ad- 
mixtis ſubinde nonnullis, in gratiam Pulchrzoris Sexus, verna- 
culis, ſubjunxit Jodocus Grimmus Aniculæ noſtræ pronepos.“ 


His Latin poetry is of no great excellence. 
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METASTASIO (pixrxo), the moſt illuſtrious x 


} Lb 
$ poet of mo- 
dern Italy, whoſe true name was Oye, n at Rome 


Jan. 6, 1698, the ſecond ſon of Felice Trapaſſi o Aſſiſi. Fe- 
lice, though a free citizen of Aſſiſi, was very poor, and ſettle? 
. a 
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at Rome in a ſmall way of buſineſs. His ſon was very early 
diſtinguiſhed for an extraordinary talent at ſpeaking extempo- 
rary verſes; and, at ten years old, uſed to attract a little audience 
in the ſtreet by the melody of his voice, and the ſweetneſs of 
his unpremeditated poetry. The celebrated Gravina, am 
others, - accidentally heard him, and was ſo charmed with his 
talents, that, with the conſent of his parents, he undertook to 
ive him an education; and changed his name from Trapaſſi to 
taſtaſio, a kind of italianized Greek tranſlation, of the former 
name: and ſo much was he pleaſed by his diſpoſitjon and talents, 
that he finally adopted him, and made him his heir. 
Though G 
extraordinary poetical talents, he was very deſirous. afterwards 
to wean him from that delightful art, and fix him to,his.own 
profeſſion. of the law; an attempt which has equally failed in the 
caſe of many other celebrated poets. Metaſtaſio liruggled hard 
to obey his patron, but his paſſion for poetry was inſuperable, 
and Gravina was obliged to give way a little, and put the beſt 
poets into his hands. Thus indulged, he produced at four- 
teen the tragedy of Giuſtino, written, to pleaſe his maſter, ex- 
actly on the Greek model. Gravina appears to have been ſo 
mollified: by this, as to be ſtill more indulgent to his natural 
propenſity, and carried him at eighteen to Naples, that he 
might contend, in ſinging extemporaneous verſes, with the moſt 
celebrated Imprcuiſatori of Italy. This he did with a ſucceſs 
rhat confirmed and much extended his fame. The order, clear- 
neſs, and learning, with Which he treated the ſubjects, the 
ſweetneſs. of his voicg, the grace of his action, his modeſt de- 
portment, with the expreſſion, beauty, and dignity of his coun- 
tenance, gained him univerſal admiration 2 But with his 
poetical ſtudies, Metaſtaſio continued to purſue that of the law, 
and in order to obtain a paſſport to the two moſt promiſing roads 
to preferment in Rome, aſſumed the clerical habit, and took the 
minor order of prieſthood. Hence he is uſually ſtyled Abate. 
At the age of twenty, he loſt his excellent preceptor and patron, 
Gravina, who died in 1718. Metaſtaſio, whoſe writings evince 
him to have been all tenderneſs, bewailed his death in the cele- 
drated elegy called, ** La ſtrada della Gloria, and found when 
the will was examined, that he was made heir to all his fortune. 
Being now become a patron, inſtead of a dependant, he kept a 
handſome table, at which, as may be ee he eaſily ob- 
tained gueſts; he abandoned the law, and cultivateq ppetty; and 
in abaut two years found himſelf nearly at the end Oki 15, ooo 
crowns, which had been the bequeſt of his patron. He nov 
vent to Naples, with a ſerious intention to return to the ſtud 
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of the law); but his inftruftor- Paglietti was harſh, the admirers 
of his poetry were numerous, and, in 721, we find him ad- 
_ greffing an epithalamium to the marquis Pignatelli, at the deſire 
— of Althan. His drama of Endymion, the firſt 
eren xpreſsly for muſic, was written about the ſame 
— Fe Ne went on, though: partly'by ſtealth, on account of the 
— — —— whom e ſtudying ; till the ac. 
—.— ul detta Romanina, t eſt ſinger 
and actreſs of the —— determined rg og uit beth 
kis preveptor, and that — which he had ever ſtudied fo 
vnwillingly. - The effect of his firſt opera, “The Garden of 
the Heperides, upon the audience, is deſcribed. as fingular in 
the-extreme. By the beauties of the verſe, the excellenes of the 
ſentiments, and every ſpecies of merit, the audience, uſually 
noiſy, was charmed into profound attention, and the whole was 
heard with 2 ſilenee wen Fa uncommon in the Italian 
From this time Metoſtabo united his ſanity eſtabliſhment 
with that of the Bulga _ and her huſband; and lived the lite 
of a poet, amidſt and poetry. Thus ſituated, he 
wrote within a ſhort — , three more dramas: Catone in 
Utica,” 4 Exio,“ and <« Seen trum riconoſeiuta. But it was 
now, in the year 172%, the 32d year of Metaſtafio's life, that 
he was to change his oon A letter, dated Aug. 31, in 
that year, from prinee Pio of Savoy, invited him to the court of 
the ernpexor, as eoadjutor to ſignior Apoſtolo Zeno; in the office 
of Imperial Laureat. All matters of appointment being ſettled 
to his mind, he refolved, though with reli@tance, to quit Italy, 
and his Italian connections, for this new country: and he ac- 
; -— arrived at Vienna in July, 77 30. From this time, the life 
of Metaſtaſio was uniform, even beyond what is uſual to men 
of letters. He reſided continually in one city,” Vienna; and in 
one houſe, that of M. Martinetz+ with the exception only of a 
viſit in the autumn, which for a long time was annual, to the 
counteſs of Althan in Moravia; whos he ſought health from the 
dracing air of the mountains. To make the uniformity of his 
life more ſingular, he was n and habitually attached to 
an exact 'regulatity, and — one day preeifely as he paſſed 
another, 'aHotting particular hours for particular occupations. 
His ufual — was this, according to the report of Dr. 
— * He ſtudied from eight in the morning till noon; 
viſited his friends, and thoſe families individuals 
from whom he had received eivilities. He dined at two; and 
five received his moſt familiar and i intimate friends. At nine, 
fummer, ng out in his carriage, viſited; and fometimes 
played at ombre; a game which he iked better than thoſe of 
* ee as of him exercife of mind i in calculation. 


He returned home at ten oe, fu ande went to bod 
defore eleven.” This monotonous mode of liſt has hy fone 
dern ridiculed, and certainly would not be expected in à poet; 

but the varieties of human nature are endleſs, and in him the 
love of order had ſuperſeded the more common paſſion for change 
and variety. A. very intereſting part of the hiſtory of Metaſtaſto, 
is his 3 ſteady friendſhip with the celebrated Farinelli. 
From ring firſt before the Public: about the ſame time, the 
one as à finger, the other as a poet, in 1723, they called each 
other Genelli, or wins; and their attachment, which was of the 
moſt ſincere and ardent kind; onded only with their lives, which 
were extended nearly to the ſume period. His other tuneful 
friend died early, namely, in the beginning of 1734, and, às 
2 mark of her regard, left him heir to all her property, —— 
the death of her Malband, to the amount of 25,000 crowns; hut 
Metaſtaſio, with his oſoal ſenſe ef propriety, and with: 2 
generoſity, relinquiſhed the whole Ar it roſtored 
the difpoſal of her huſband. þ 

Whether Meraſtafio's connettion with the Rombningwmes : 

hy. Platonic,” fays Dr. Burney, or of a leſs ſeraphic _ 
| hall not pretend to determine; but the huſband refidi 
the ſame houſe with them, both at Naples and at Rome, ard 
the friendly matner in which the poet always mentioned 
him in bis ſetters zo the wife, with the open manner ãn 'whidh 
he expreſſed his uffliction, in writing to him after ber dea, 
would, in England,” be ht indications favourable to con- 
jugal fidelity. But a chaſte aQreſs, and opera finger,” he-adds, 
is a ill” more uncommon phenomenon in Italy, than Mm 
Britain.“ The/ideas'of that country are indeed totally different 
from thoſe wich we entertain on theſe ſubjects; and it is very 
probable, that the mutual attachment of. Nietaſtaſio and his 
wife, gave great pleaſure to the Huſband Dazu, * —_ 
nour conferred upon his fumily. 

In 1738, Metaſtaſio was Honoured dy the voluritary viſe of 
nobility, from the city of Aſſiſi. In 1740, he loſt his patron, 
the em Charles VI. His place was, however, cominbed 
under Charles VII. and Francis I. the ſuceeſſor of that 
Through the intereft of Farinelli, he afterwards jos 
the regard and patronage of the «court of Spain, for which, 
though be did not viſit the o He was often how 
write, 

Thus lived Metaſtaſio, Ale, ays emplo ed'in writ . 
times by iinperial, ſoinRittics 2 command: glways 
anxious about the merit of his productions, and a 
poſing ſuch us dught to have removed all afixiay.” He died, 
after a ſhort illneſs, on the 1 ath of April, 1 — — 
juſt eighry- four. Furinelli, a tetter-40 whormy from 8 
e 
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ſelle Martinetz, gives the moſt exact account of his death, 
lived only to September of the ſame year. | Metaſtaſio. was in- 
terred: in the pariſh church of St. Michael, in Vienna. His 
funeral rites were performed with ſplendor - by ſignior Joſeph 
Martinetz, whom he had made his heir. The inheritance he 
left, «conſiſted I ne habitation, 2 horſes, 
2 quantity of prin ents, a very ample: and ſeled 
co — of — a —— of — . from 
which, however, were to be deducted twenty thouſand for each 
of Metaſtaſio's ſiſters, and three thouſand for each of his younger 


brothers.“ The circumſtances of his life are chiefly preſerved by 


means of his letters, a large collection of which has been pub- 
liſhed; and they are uſed by his Engliſh biographer for — 2 
the narrative. His correſpondents are among the moſt extraor- 
dinary men of his time, and, in all points of view, his character 
was reſpectable, and indeed amiable. His life has frequently been 
written, and his works 9 — united in editions publiſhed in ſe- 
veral parts of Europe. He was an enemy to that pompous, ver- 
doſe, and obſcure ſtyle which prevailed in his country a few years 
ago; and he was perſuaded that the firſt duty of a writer, in 
proſe or verſe, is to be underſtood. The ſtyle of Metaſ- 
taſio, ſays an Italian critic, never fails to pleaſe thoſe who 
Due way to their own feelings, more than perſons of pro- 
found meditation; and I would rather be — of partiality 
to him whom I venerate and love, than ranked with cold phi- 
loſophers and deep thinkers, whom I may reſpect but cannot 
love. He regarded Atilio Regolo, as his beſt opera; Be- 
tulia liberata, as his beſt oratorio; and “ Artaſerſe,” as the 
moſt fortunate of his dramas; for, however ſet or ſung, it was 
always ſucceſsful. To give a liſt of his works, as they are 
always found collectively, would be ſuperfluous. Dr. Burney 
bas given one that is very ample, and arranged in chronological 
order, with the character and peculiarities of each. Hence it 
appears, that he produced twenty-ſix operas, eight oratorios, or 
ſacred dramas, beſides occaſional pieces, ſuch as we ſhould call 
Maſques, in great numbers; with cantatas, canzonets,;ſonnets, 
and every kind of miſcellaneous poetry. He wrote alfo, ſome 
tranſlations from claſſics; an excellent analyſis of Ariſtotle's 
poetics, entitled,“ Eſtrato dell' Arte Poetica d' Ariſtotile, et 
conſiderationi ſy la medeſima; with ſhort accounts of all the 
Greek dramas, tragic and comic, and his own critical remarks. 
Few authors have been more prolific,” and none, perhaps, ſo 
completely ſucceſsful in every effort of the mind. It is a pleaſing 
reflection, that the goodneſs of Metaſtaſio's heart was not leſs 
extraordinary than the force of his genius; and he Was always 
as much beloved for his amiable qualities, as admired for thoſe 
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chatting ofdall:poets. - Perfectly maſter. of the reſources of his 
art, be teduced the opera to rules. He, baniſhed from it ma- 
chines; and other improbabilities, which amuſe the eye without 
affecting the heart ; ſubſtituting natural. ſituations, of intereſting 
perſunages, which oſten produce the full effect of tragedy. His 
actions are great, his characters well conceived and ſupported, 
and his plots eonducted with addreſg. There are ſcenes. of 
Metaſtaſio's, ſays Voltaire, worthy of Corneille when he avoids 
declamation, or of Racine when he is not languid. Never, 
therefore, was patronage better beſtowed: than that of Gravina; 
and though ſuch talents could not have been hidden, their early 
maturity and final perfection muſt be in a great part attributed 
to the culture and attentions of that able maſter. 
METELLI (AvGusTinoO),: was born at ie 1609, 
and ſtudied painting under Gabriello d' Ochiali. His excellence 
conſiſted in: painting perſpective and architecture; and, in con- 
junction with Michael Angelo Colonna, he executed ſeveral 
very magnificent works, which.contributed highly to the honour 
of both artiſts... Theſe artiſts were employed together, by Philip 
IV. of Spain, at Buon-Retiro, and ſeveral others of his palaces. 
Metelli died at Madtid in 166ůſme. 
METHODIUS, a father of the church [A], biſhop of Olym- 
pus, or Patara, in Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre in Paleſtine, 
ſuffered) martyrdom at Chalcis, a city of Greece, towards the 
end of Diocleſian's perſecution in 302, or 303. Epiphanius 
ſays BJ, e that he was a very learned man, and a ſtrenuous 
aſſertor of the truth. St. Jerome has ranked him in his catalogue 
of church writers; but Euſebius has not mentioned him: which 
ſilence is attributed by ſome, though merely upon conjecture, to 
Methodius's havirg written, very ſharply againſt Origen, who 
was favoured by Kuſebius. Methodius compoſed in a clear and 
elaborate ſtyle. ſeveral works: a large one © Againſt Porphyry 
the philoſopher ;'! A Treatiſe about the ReſurreCtion” againit 
Origen ; another about Pythoniſſa, againſt the ſame ; a book 
entitled, The — Virgins; one about. © Freewill ;” 
„ Commentaries upon Geneſis and the Canticles; and ſeveral 
other pieces extant in St. Jerome's time. Father Combefis col- 
lected ſeveral cquſiderable' fragments of this author, cited by 
Epiphanius, Photius, and others, and printed them with notes 
ef his own at Paris, in 1644, together with the works of Am- 
hilochius and Andreas Cretenſis, in folio. But afterwards 
PFoſſinus, à Jeſuit, ſound The banquet of Virgins” entire, in 
a manuſcript belonging to the Vatican library; and ſent it, with 
2 Latin verſion of his own, into France, where it was printed 
in 1657, folio,” reviſed and corrected by another manuſcript in 
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the library of eardinal Manarine, We cannot dosbt Ther this i | 
he true and gentine work of Methedius; us well berauſe it 
carries all the marks of antiquity in it, as becuuſe it contains 


word for word afl the paſſages thit Phorius had cited our of it. 
It is / ritten in the way of « we, after the manner of . Plato's 
Banquet of Socrates;“ with this difference, that the ſpeakers here 


are Wothen, who deed talle very learnedily and veryelegantly. 
 METTREE (jun, Orvary- bu LA ne — 
French author and phyſtcian, was born at St. Maloes in 1709. 
He ſtudied phyſic under Boerhaave, after which he removed to 
Paris, and became an urmy-ſurgeon in the French puards. 
The duke of Grammont; ar en his protector, being taken 
very ill at the fiepe of Fribourg, he begun, in his amendance 
upon dim, to fpeculate upon the nature of the ſoul; and to per. 
_ceive, as he fancied, that it is mortal. He wrote The natural 
Hiſtory of the Soul,“ Which being highly impious in its doc- 
trines, raiſed a ftorm againſt him from which is patron with 
difficulty could defend him. He then turned his pen/apainft his 
brethren, and wrote. « Penelope, or the Machiavel in medicine, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. The rage of the faculry, in confequence of 
this ſatire, drove him out of France; and he retired to Leyden, 
where he/publiſhed, «© L'Homme Machine,“ a-treatiſe of ma- 


terialiſm, wherein the philoſophy is as incorre@t and ill pod 
as it is pernicious: But he Yeclaims with an ardour too likely 
ro vate weak minds, and draw mem over to his opinions. 


"This could not obtain toleration even in Holland; it was 


dlicly burnt, and the author obliged wo fly for reſuge to Berlin. 
This happened in 1748; and at this court he was protected, 


made a member of the academy, and honoured” with places 


under the king. Here he lived in bang hw. till his violent 
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ſyſtem of bleeding, very like that of Dr. o, put an early h 
period to his life, as it had to thoſe of ſeveral — and he a 
died in 1751, being then onhy 48. His works were \publiſhed al 

collectively at Berlin the ſame year, in one vol. , and two ti 

12mo. The fame kind of falſe philoſophy pervades-them all. pl 

The king of Pruſſia, however, conferred on him a very ſingular 

honour, even after his death; for he wrote his funeral oration, m 

which' he cauſed to be pronounced in the academy by one of his W 

fecretaries. Voltaire ſaid of him, that he was a madman who M 

wrote in a ſtate of intoxicatioup . : ra 

METZU (Gatti), à Dutch painter of 'fmall portraits, WW d. 
was born at Leyden'in 1615; His maſter is not known, but he ſe] 
ſtudiouſly imitated Gerard Dow, and Mieris. The beauty of ter 
his colouring is particularly eſteemed, and he finiſhed his paint- thi 
ings with great labour. His ſubjects were uſually taken from = 
low life, but they were all deſigned after nature, and repreſented BW an 


with aſtoniſhing fleill. They are, for inſtance, women — 
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; fowls,.or game; ſick perſons attended by the byſician;z 
a in U wane; ede, rooms, ſhops, 3p draws 
ing-ſchools, hung with prints and pictures; all which he finiſhed 
with-extraordinary neatneſs. By confining himſelf ſp cloſely 
to a ſedentary life, be became violently afflicted with the ſtone. 
He ſubmitted to the operation of cutting for it, but had not 
ſtrength of conſtitution to ſurvive the operation, and died in 
1658, at the age on ̃ ]˙mũ¹s rom res 

EURSIUS (Joan), a moſt learned Dutchman, was both 
in 1579 at Loſdun, a town; near the Hague, where his father 
was. miniſter. At ſix years of age, his father began to teach 
bim the elements of the Latin language; and the year after ſent 
him to a ſchool, at the Hague, where he continued four years. 
He was then removed to Leyden, and made ſo great a'progreſs 
in literature, that at twelve he could write with uency in Latin. 
He advanced with no leſs rapidity in the Greek language, for 
which he conceived a particular fondneſs; inſotuch that at thit- 
teen he made Greek verſes, and at ſixteen wrote a © Commen- 
— upon ary 24d ao the moſt obſcure of all the Greek authors. 

P ; 


: 


n he had finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies, and gained the 


3 


reputation of a perſon from whom much might be expected, 
famous John Barnevelt intruſted him with the education of Hh 
children; and he attended them ten years, at home and in'th 
travels. This gave him an opportunity of ſeeing almoſt all the 
courts in Europe, of viſiting the learned in their, ſeveral coupi- 
tries, and of examining the beſt libraries. As he paſſed/through | 
Orleans, in 1608, he was made doctor of law. Upon his 
return to, Holland, the curators of the academy of Leyden 
appointed him, in 1610, profeſſor of hiſtory, and afterward of 
reek; and the year following, the States of Holland choſe 
him for their hiſtoriographer. y 1612, he, married a lady oF 
an ancient and good family, by whom he had a ſon, called 
after his own, name, who died in the flower of his age; yet, 75 
till he had given ſpecimens of his uncommon learning, by ſeve 
publications. | 15 1 
Barnevelt having been executed in 1619, they proceeded to 
moleſt all who had been any way connected with him, and who 
were of the party of the e e he had protected. 


0 Meurſius, as having been preceptor to his children, was unjuſtly 

ranked in this number, although he had never mixed himſelf in 
80 their theological diſputes: but as he had always Wa 
ie lelf well in his profeſſorſhip, they had not even a plauſible pre- 
of tence to remove him from the chair. They: ufed, hewever, all 
t- the means of ill treatment they could deviſe, 2 him quit 
m t of himſelf: they reproached him with writing tod many books, 
ed and ſaid, that the univerſity, on that account, did not reap any 
ng 


denefit © ſtudies. n thus ill-treated, only * | 
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ſions a en 11 00 'k d been pübliſhed Meurſius alone, 
fa 955 9 earned toge 5 for He laſt dane years He 
1 nd edits; 750 above ſixty works, many of which 
e, in rted in the collet ion Ge and Latih antiquities by 
ius and Gronoviys, His „ Elenfinia; five* de Cereris 
| Fes inæ fac 3B A hich all who have ſince written 
+ upon hay by 0 Wee ect have be de. We indebted, is a very valuable 
4 (work, butt | . become ſcar not know that it has 
206-0. printe mos ou twice: ffft 47 Leyden, 1619, in 4to, 
jand e the ſeventh volütne of “ Gronbvits's Greek 
Antiquities. * The works of Meürſiüs Atogether ſorm twelve 
JJarge volumes in folio, publiſhed at Florence in 1741. 
t ſeems almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that the fHatnefully obſcene 
[Lan work, entitled, « Meurſtüs de elegäntiis Latin lingux, 
not Writ en. Thee by this author or his ſon; büt was, as 19 
2 d; the no e production of John Weſtrenus, a N wyer at the 
"Hague, 12 >: obably had the name of John Meurſius prefixed 
740 . f throwing a ridicule upon the grave and Tearned pro 
is [ 855 roduced;'as We habe laid, ſome learned Works 
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wn bored ar- faric, in 165, decame' n member of che French 
adade d, an away much: Ronouted by Lou & IV. and XV. 
His . tue Louvre Macly, and MWerſalllee were m, 
efteeurd(}, ahd u purſpe cd pattiumarly ddHiHRble. His c- 
louting aa tibens Lad hin uretmtesture ff lar and in fine 
ſtyle. He phrricled ds great knowledge of wat feie bee by 
ach iog de altes buildiygs an Rome, He Gied3it Par, in 
a5 At the nge f ifevenryamineys vl H „o „ 
1 MEYSR ande 2 dende hiſtorian f loch note, was 
born mear Bullbeulo 16: Flanders, Jun- dy 114983) whence he 1s 
ſometimes called Baliolanus.  He-'betarhe ynteceletiuſtic,” ant 
finally rector of Blandlenberg, but had undertaken the education 
of youthy us ah radditional? ſource! iof ſupport, Ae died We 
1552. His principal productlens are, 1. Annales rerum 
Flandsicurutn, foko, publiſhed at Antwelp, in 1561. Theſe 
annals are carried as far as 1477, and have been eſteemed, not 
only for heir mart}, but for eaſe und purmy of ſtyle. 2. 
Flandzitarum rerum decas, —.— at Bruges, in 1537. 
MEYER (Faux), ameminent German painter, was horn at 
Wimerthür, in 1653, ahd receided his in ſtrud ions firſt from a 
painter at Nutemburg, and afterwards from Ermels, a; good 
landſcape-paimery whoſe ithanher he (followed. He ſtudied in 
Italy, but yet more in Stwltzerland, where the climate ſuntet! 
| him better ; and gained there'a wonderful ſtore of grand ideas 
| for landſcapes. He acquired un extraordinary freedom of hand, 
and readifie(s of execution; by ſome remarkable inſtaneet ef 
which his fame was ſoon ſpread through Germany, after his 
8 return toit, and he oblained a deaf of employment. Me 
n died in 1713, at the age of fixty, © DST BAI 19): 661 
e MEZERAI:(Fxancis Evpts px), an eminent French hif- 
8 torian, was horn at Ry, near Argentau in Lower Normandy, 
0, in 1610. He was educated in the univerſity of Caen; where de 
* diſcovered un early inclination for poetry; and had hingſelf To 
e bigh an opinion of his talent in that art, that he thought he 
| ihould be able to raiſe both a character and à ſortune by it. 
| But, upan going 10 Paris, he was diſſuaded from purſuing poetry, 
e, by Vauquelin des Vvetenux, who had been the preceptor of 
1% Lovis XHI and adviſed to apply himſelf -earneltly to hiſtory 
the and politics, as the fareſt: means of fucceeding-4n life, Mean- 
| while, that qentleman ptochred him the place'of commiſſary of 
war, whichlhe held for two orthree:campaigns, and then quitted 
it, Uponchis return to Paris, hb reſolved to ſpend the remainder 
of his: dite gere 3 and, quiteing: the name of his farilly-as being 
ne an obſcùrs one} he tek the nam of Meuerai, weh is u cottage 
HEM " the pw of Ry. Bur his little ſtock of money made Him 
apprehenſive that he ſnould not be able to continue long at Paris; 
ind-therefogeyit0ſhpport e he chad aun 655. 
4s 12 e 2 oo Bhs atires 
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ſatires againſt the miniſtry : things, which were then extreme 
well received, and. ſor 542 ey ni eo M. Lal 
toque, in his liſe of Meaerai, aſſures us, that he was author of 
_ all the pieces publiſhed againſt the, government under the name 
of Sandticourt. They ate written in adow and burleſque ſtyle, 
and adaptedyme rely to plęaſe the populace. Larroque has given 
zus the Jiiſeb ef mbeteen af theſe pieces, but would not give 
thoſe of others, which Mezerai wrote either during the minority 
f Louis XIV. vr againſt cardinal Richelieu; 55 becauſe, he 
ſays, they / ought; to be forgotten, out of rcvetence to the 
(perſons whom they attacked... 
By theſe Satires Mexetai! gained a conſiderable ſum, in leſs 
than three years; being now in eaſy cireumſtances, applied 
;himſelf, at the age of twenty-ſix, to — an 4% Hiſtory of 
France. Cardinal Richelieu, hearing of his character and 
eircumſtances, made him a preſent of 200 crœns, with a 
promiſe to remember him afterwards. He publiſnied the firſt 
volume of his hiſtory. in 1643, which extends from Pharamond 
to Charles VI. ; the ſecond in 1646, Which contains what paſſed 
from Charles VI. to Charles IX.; and the third in 16651, which 
:comprehends: the hiſtory from Henry III. till the peace of Ver- 
vins, in 1598; all in folio, This hiſtory procured: him a pen- 
ſion from the king. It was received with extraordinary applauſe; 
as much, in ſhort, as if there had been no hiſtory: 6s. France 
before: and perhaps there was none that a man could read with 
any tolerable pleaſure. In 1668, he publiſhed, in 3 vols. 4to, 
an © Abrjdgement of the Hiſtory of France: in which there 
-being ſeveral bold paſſages, which diſpleaſed Colbert, that mi- 
niſter ordered Perrault, of the French academy, to tell Mezerai, 
in-his name, that “the king had not given him a penſion of 
4000 livres to write in ſo free a manner; that his majeſty had 
indeed too great a regard for truth, to require his hiſtoriographers 
to diſguiſe it, out of fears or hopes; but that he did not think 
they 'ought to take the liberty of reflecting, without any neceſlity, 
upon the conduct of his anceſtors, and upon a policy which had 

long been eſtabliſhed, and confirmed by the ſuffrages of the whole 
nation. Upon this 5 author promiſed to re- 
touch the paſſages complained of, which he did in a new edition, 
1672, in & vols. zam; but in ſuch a manner, as ſatisfied nei- 
ther the public, who were diſpleaſed to ſee the truth altered, nor 
the miniſter, Who retrenched half his penſion. Mezerai was 
extremely, piqued at this, and complained of Colbert in ver) 
. 79 terms: ſo that at laſt ĩt was entirely taken away from him: 
ite hiſtory no longer; 'and;that- the reaſon of his ſilence might 
not be concealed, he put the laſt money which he received 35 
hiſtoriographer, into a box hy itſelf, with this note: “ Here . 
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laſt money T have received of the king; he has . ee | 
me, and 1 to ſpeak of him either good or ill.“ Mezerai had 
deſigned at firſt to reviſe his great work; but ſome friends giving 
him to underſtand, that a correct abridgement would be more 
acceptable, he followed their advice, as we have related, and 
ſpent ten whole years in drawing it up. The firſt edition of it 
met with greater applauſe than even his larger work, and was 
much ſought after by foreigners as well as Frenchmen. Learned 
men, and crities in hiſtorical matters, have remarked many errors 
in it; but he did not value himſelf at all upon exactneſs, and 
uſed to tell his friends, who reproached him with the want of it, 
that ** very few perſons could perceive the difference between a 
hiſtory that is exact, and one that is not ſo; and that the glory, 
which he might gain by a greater accuracy, was not worth the. 
pains it would coſt,” een aun a 9D. Ad bb 
In 1649, he was admitted a member of the French academy, 
in the room of Voiture ; and, in 1675, choſen perpetual ſeers- 
tary of that academy. Beſides the works above mentioned, he 
wrote a © Continuation of the general hiſtory of the Turks, 
in which he is thought not to have ſucceeded; “ L'Origine des 
Frangois, printed at Amſterdam, in 1682; Les Vanitẽs de 
la Cour,” tranſlated from the Latin of Johannes Sariſburienſis, 
in 1640; and a French tranflation of . Grotius de Veritate 
Chriſtianæ Religionis, in 1644. He died July 0; 1684; aged 
73. He was, according to Larroque, a man who was ſubſect 
to ſtrange humours. He was extremely negligent in his perſon, 
and ſo careleſs in his dreſs, that he might have paſſed for a 
beggar, rather than a gentleman. He was actually ſeized one 
morning by the archers des pauvres, or pariſſi officers: which 
miſtake was ſo far from provoking him, that he was highly di- 
verted with it; and told them, that he was not able to walk! 
on foot, but that, as ſoon as a new wheel was put to his chariot, 
he would attend them wherever they thought proper. He uſed 
to ſtudy and write by candle - light, even at noon- * ſummer ; 
and, as if there had been no ſun in the world, always waited 
upon his company to the door with a candle in his hand. He 
had a brother, father Eudes, a man of great: ſimplicity and 
piety, whom he in ſidiouſly dre in to treat of ver) delicate points: / 
before the queen- mother, regent! of the kingdom Who was of 
the Medicis family; and to lay down ſome thingy relating to 
government and the finances, which don not fail of diſplenſing 
that princeſs; and muſt have occaſioned! great trouble to fathers 
| Eudes, if the goodneſs of the queen hidnnut æxcuſed the indiſ . 
cretion of the preacher. Not ſatisfigdriwith'! Having id¹,eiwn 


ht his brother into this unlucky affair, he placed himſelf in a 
1 corner of the church during the ſermon,;and-Jaughedmaryly 
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of hell againſt thoſe . villainbus becehes, which wetelcome from 
behind the mpuntains. But of All his: humours, nond leſſened 


him moro in che opinion of the public; (han the unscebuntable 
fondne(s he concelved for a man, whe kept à public houſe at 
Chapellein, called Le Faucheur, - He Was ſo taken with this 
man's frankneſs and/pleaſantry, that he uſed to ſpetd/whole days 
With him, gfiatwithſtanding the admoniton of his friends to the 

catrary.; and not only kept up an intimate ftiendfhip-with him 
during his life, but made him ſole legatee at his death. With 
. to religion, he affeRed Pyrthoniſm; which however was 
not, it ſeems, ſo mueh in his heart as in his mouth. This 
peared from his luſt ſick neſs: for, having ſent for thoſe friends 
had been the moſt uſual witneſſes ef his lieentious talk 
out religion, be made a ſort of recantation, which he con- 
cluded by deſiring them “ to ſorget what he might ſormerly 
have ſaid upon the fubje& of religion, and to remember, that 
Mercrai dying, was a better belieer than Mezerai in health.” 
"Theſe particulars are to be foutd in his liſe by M. Larroque: 
but the abbẽ Olivet tells us E], „ that he was ſurpriſed, upon 
reading this life, to fiad Mezerai's character drawn in ſuch 
difavanitageous colours,“ Be this as it will, Mezerai was cer- 
tainly a very odd man; and though agreeable when he pleaſed in 
his converſation, yet full of Whim, and not without ill-nature. 
It was a conſtant why wick bim, when: candidates offered them- 


ſelves for vacamt places in the:academy; to throw: in a black ball 


ipſtead of a White ohe: and when his friends aſked him the rea- 
ſon of this unkind procedure, he anſwered, * that it was to 
leave to poſterity a monnment of the liberty of dhe elections in 
the academy. As an hiſtorian, he is valued very highly and 
deſervedly for his integrity and faithfulneſs, in relating facts as 
be found ther; but ſor this ſolely: for as to his ſtyle, it is nei- 
ther accurate nor polite, although he had beep a member ol the 
anch — long befote he wrote his “ Abritgemedt.” 

MEZ IRIAC (Cia une Gas rAR Baer T, sigUR DB), was 
ane of the ableſt men of the ſeventeemh century, and born at 
Bteſſe, of an ancient; and noble family (n] te was à very 
good poet in Frencb, Italian, add Latin, an excellent gramma- 
riam s great Greek ſebolar, and an admirable exitic. In his 
th, he'fpent a ad deal of time at Paris and Rome. In the 
ef theſe places he rote a ſmall collection of Italian poems, 


in dmpethion with Vaugelas, who was there at the ſame time; 
* — which there are imitations of the moſt beautiful ſimilies 


contained in the eight fibſt books of the Aneid. He publithed 
alſo Latin and French! poetry in 1621, and tranſlated ſome of 
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verſies, both in philoſophy and religion; 10 b given 9 5 


He publiſhed the ſix ioph Kon, 55 nach 
them with a very able e 100 b notes. work was 
printed. at Paris, in 1621, a en ane eral tines 
in Germany, Idi is juſt wort ne „that irt e 
— with two ar three: friends, pre ented 103 baok.upon 
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eim;“ © Tractatus de geormetricis queſtionibus per algebram.” 
heſe two pieces wete promiſed at the end of his preface to 
Qtiophantus.” The teſt of „ Ovid's Epiſtles“ without com- 
ments; “ Apollddori Athenienſis Grammatici Bibliothece five 
ge Deorum origine libri tres,“ tranſlated by bim with very 
learned obſeryations; and, in the laſt place, “ Agathemerus, 
the Greek Srographer, never yet printed. Guichenon, the hiſ- 
torian of Breſſe [x I, has ſaid, and with a good deal of 'reaſon, 
of Meziriac, that“ one might give him the elogium, which 
Quintilian has beſtowed upon a great perſon of his times, who, 
if he pleaſed, could have 
he did. Felix ingenium, quod voluit potuit: O utinam meliora 
voluiſſet!“ That 1s, “ he had ſo happy a genius, that he could 
eaſily have effected any thing he undertook. - Would to God 
had undertaken ſomething nobler than what he did? 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. See Axctro. 
MICHAEL ANGELO DU CARAVAGIO. See”Cara- 
VAGI1O, meh FCC 
MICHAELIS (Jon DAvip), a very learned and very ce- 
lebratet profeſſor, in the univerſity of Goettingen, died Aug. 22, 
1791, at the age of 75. Little is yet to be obtained, in this 
country, concerning the particulars of his life; and we muſt 
content ourſelves with giving an account of his works. They 
are very numerous, and chiefly upon the ſubjects of divinity and 
oriental languages. A part of them are written in Latin, but 
by far the greater number in German. Of the former claſs 
there are theſe: 1. Commentatio de Battologia, ad Matth. 
vi. 7.” 4to, Bremen, 1753. 2. © Paralipomena contra Poly- 
Sum 4to, ib. 275 - 3- Syntagma commentationum, 
zoett. 4to, 1759-1767. 4. © Curz in verſionem Syriacam 
Actuum Apoſtolorum,” 4to, Goett. 1755. 5. © Compendium 
Theologiæ dogmaticæ,“ 8vo, ib. 1960. 6. Commentationis 
regiz ſoc. Scientiarum Goettingenſis, per annos, 1958-17062, 4to, 
Bremen, 1775. 7. © Vol. 2, Ejuſdem, 19769,” 8.“ Specilegium 
Geographiz Hebræorum exterz, poſt Bochartum,“ 4to, 2 tom. 
Goett. 1769-1780. 9. ** Grammatica Chaldaica, 8vo, ib. 1971. 
10, „ Supplementa ad Lexicon Hebraicum, 6 tom. 4to, 
. 92. 11. Grammatica Syriaca, 4to, Halæ, 1784. 
"The fo lowing are in German: 12, Hebrew Grammar, 1778, 
8vo, Halle. 1 3.0 Elements of Hebrew accentuation, ib. 8vo, 
1741. 14.“ Freatiſe on the Law of Marriage; according to 
Moſes,” 4to, Goett. 1768. 15. Paraphraſe and remarks on 
the Epiſtles of Paul to the Galatians, Epheſians, Coloſſians, Theſ- 
ſalonians, Titus, Fimothy, and Philemon.“ 4to, Bremen, 1769. 
16. Introduction to the Holy Scriptures of the New Teſta- 
ment,” 8vo, Bremen, 1750..,.17. Prophętigal plan of * 
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Solomon, vo, ib. 1762. 18. Thoughts on the 

octrine of Scripture concerning Sin, 8vo, Hamb. 1752.1 
19. Plan of typical Divinity,” 8vo, Brem. 1763. 20. „ Cri- 
tieiſm of the means employed to underſtand the Hebrew lan- 
guage.” 21. Critical \ 7 ron on the principal Pſalms Which 
treat of Chriſt, vo, Frankf. 1759. 22. Explanation! of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 2 vols. 4to, Frankf. 1784. 23. 
«« Queſtions'propoſed to a ſociety of learned Men, Who went to 
Arabia by order of the king of Denmark, 8vo, ib. 1762. 24. 
« Introduction to the New Teſtament,” a ſecond edition, 2 vols. 
4to, Goett. 1788. 25. Miſcellaneous Writings,” two parts, 
vo, Frankf. 1766-8. 26. er ee concerning the ſeventy- 
two tranſlators,” 8vo, Goett. 1767; 27. Diſſertation on the 
Syriac: language, and its uſe,” 8vo, Goett. 1768. 28. Strictures 
concerning the Proteſtant Univerſities in Germany, 8vo, Frankf. 
1775. . 29.14 Tranſlation of the Old Teſtament; 13 parts, Goett. 
1769-83. 30. Fundamental Interpretation of the Moſaic Law,” 
6 parts, with additions, 8vo, Frankf. 1770-5. 31. Of the Se- 
venty Weeks of Daniel,” 8vo, Goett. 1772. 32. © Arabic Gram- 
mar and Chreſtomathy, 8vo, 2 33. Oriental and 
exegetical Library, 24 parts, and two ſupplements, 8vo, Frankf. 
1771-89. 34. New Oriental and exegitical Library,” ꝗ parts, 
Goett. 1786-91. 35. Of the Taſte of the Arabians in their 
Writings,” 8vo, ib. 1781. 36. Diſſertation on the Syriac 
Language and its uſes, together with a Chreſtomathy,”:8vo, 
ib. 1785. 37. On the Duty of Men to ſpeak Truth, 
8vo, Kiel, 1773. 38. Commentary on the Maccabees, 4to, 
Frankfort, 1777. 39. © Hiſtory of Horſes, and of the breed- 
ing of Horſes in Paleſtine,” &c.' 8vo, ib. 1776. 40. ** Thoughts 
on the doctrine of Scripture, concerning Sin and Satisfaction,“ 
810, Bremen, 1779. 41. „Illuſtration of the Hiſtory of the 


Burial and Reſurrection of Chriſt, 8vo, Halle, 1783. 42. 


« Supplement, or the fifth Fragment of Leſſing's Collections,“ 
dvo, Halle, 765. 43. German Dogmatic Divinity,“ 8vo; 
Goett. 1784. 44. Introduction to the Writings of the Old 
Teſtament, 1ſt vol. iſt part, 4to, Hamb. 1787. 45. Tranſ- 
lation of the Old Teſtament, without remarks,” 2 vols. 4to, 
Goett. 1789. 46. © Tranſlation of the New Teſtament,” 2 vols. 
4to, ib. 1790. 47. Remarks for the unlearned; relative to his 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament,” 4 parts, 4to, ib. 1790-1792. 
48. Additions to the third edition of the Introduction to the 
New Teſtament,” 4to, ib. 1789. 49. Ethics,“ a poſthumous 
work, publiſhed by C. F. Stendlin, 2 parts, 8vo, Goett. 1792. 

The work of Michaelis moſt known in this and other coun- 
tries, is the Introduction to the New Teſtament, Which was 
firſt publiſhed in 1750. An Engliſh tranſlation of it, in a 
thin Pd volume, appeared in 1761. In the mean _— the 


* 


an 1 Mic KL B. 
leamed profeſſos was improving and exvnding his werk; which 


he afterwards conſidered as the noe gt A hoviee, and 
2 rinted in 1788, and! h d becom imes as 
large as the original publication. Mill, though thes firſt - 


cimen had been much approved, no further attempt towards an 
Engliſh tranſlation: was made, till the year 19934 when the Rey. 
Herbert Marſh, fellow of St. John's-college, ide! 


ing been long reſident at Leipſic, andipetfe@ly-verſed in the 
Glimn New: Davos publiſhed a —— IEES under- 
taking, in 3 vols. 8vo. The German original, in its complete 
form, confiſts of two-quarto volumes; af which; :the/firſt con- 
tains an examination of the title, authenticity, inſpiration, and 
— 1 of the New Teſtament, the various readings, ancient 
verſions, and manuſcripts of the Graek Teſtament, the quo- 
tations of the fathers, critical and thealogical conjeQures, com- 
mentaries ani editions of the Greek Teſtament, accents and 
other marks of diſtinRion, with the ancient and modern-diviſions 
of the ſacred text. 1 ſecond 2 contains à particular 
introduction to eac of the New, Teſtament, ſeparately 
conſidered FT ]: The firſt of theſe volumes has itherto 
been tranſlated by Mr. Marſh, who has enriched his, verſion 
with very learned and elaborate notes; and has excited in the 
learned world a ſtrong deſire of ſeeing the whole completed. 
It has not been found practicable to abtain, in gbod tima, any 


* 


further account of profeſſor Michaelis Ute.“ Abundant 
han for a life will doubtleſs be hereaftex received from 
rmany. $i £7441 HO - a8 in * 
MICKLE (WIILIAx Julius), à modern. paet,' (chiefly 
celebrated for his tranſlation of the Luſiad, was burn at Lang- 
holm in Dumfriesſhire, Sept. 29, 1734. He was the {on 
of the — Alexander Midkle, miniſter of Longholm, ho 
reſided ſome time in London, and was one of the tranſlators of 
yie's Dictionary. His ſon. reesived part of his Education 
om him in the country; but after his death Was fent by an 
aunt to the high. ſchool at Edinburgh. He diſcovered an carly 
propenſity to poetry; but often declared that he did not become 
attached to baoks till he met with Spenſer's Faęry Queene, by 
whoſe imagery he was delighted, and led to 3 imita- 
tion. This happened when he was about thirteen. At the a 
of ſinteen, he quitted the high ſchool, and ſuperintended the 
books of his aunt, who was a Widow, and continued her huſ- 
band's trade of a brewer, In OG. 1755, he commenced the 
ſame buſineſs. an his own acgount; but, though he paid more 
duty is the exciſe than any brawer in (Edi h, he Wag un- 
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tuctefsfuly/and ths; athiod/ another 48: the progfs' already nu- 
merous, that a poet; ig feldern ſie fon trad. Much of his time 
Was ( devoted 10 ſtudy ; as he frequently /dechareds hat 
before he was eig he had written: twe tragedies, and half 
an epic pom, all of which, ha atterwards very prudently co 
mitted to the Some of his early performances a 5 
— 9 F 
t the Parliament-Cloſe at t. In 15 | 

he pyblithed an ethic poem, entitled, Providence, 5 25 
and Emilec," languid, tedious, and ibeorredt: 3 
which,; after ſome unſucceſaful atempte 11 5 and orten 

it, 2 nally abandoned. f "SCF Ser. 
II 1763 Mickle quitted Edinburgh, ind went 10 London te 
ſolicit a commiſſion in the marine ſervice, but did not ſucceed. 
He introduced himſelf, however, to lord -Lyttehon, of whoſe 
talents ay an author, he had a high opinion, and a friendly 
intercourſe took place between them. Through this intereft 
he endeavoured; but in vain, to obtain ſame mercantile a 
ment to vit the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies; and the only nid 
patronage which: he gained, was the correction af his poems, 
and a flight-degree of countenance, at à time when he was little 
known in London. Vet he always ſpoko of: lord-Lyttelton 
with a reſpect bordering on reverence. It is ramarkohle, that 
at this time he wrote his name William — "ho ir 
wards added the name Julius is nat known {M7}. 
circumſtance not known at preſent, he did — ik — but 
was employed as a corrector of the Clarendaneprefs=-ati Oxford ; 
a ſituation apparently more to his taſte than that of a merchant 
clerk, His publications now followed Sach other faſt. In 
1765, x his $< Pollio, an an C Ode, Ke. written on 
the death ied a brother. In 176), he publiſhed “ Tbe Con- 
cubine, à poem, in two cantos, in — af Spenſer,” 
4to; which, after going through three editions, was improved 
and repithliſhed in 477% under the title of fir Martyn; the 
ſormer title, as he acknowledges in his introduction, giving 
2 very improper idea both of „and of che ſpirit of 
the poem. In 1969 he bliſhed * a .etter to Dr. Harwood,” 
&c, 8vo, againſt the Arian. ago. In, 1970, his “ Mary 
queen of Scots, an elegy; Kno an ode; and ! Hen- 
gilt and Mary,” a ballad, firſt ee in Pearch's collection 
of poems: and, in the ſame year, he produced, Voltaire in 
the Shades, or Dialogues on the Deiſtical Controverſy; and 
e r was 1 writer in * W 
. an e RS | 
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At length he entered upon the work which was to eſtabliſ his 
fame, and fix him in the rank of à Britiſu poet: Early in life 
he had read Caſtera's French tranſlation of the Luſiad of 
Camoens, and had meditated giving an Englifh'verſion, which 

various avocations had hitherto prevented. At length, having 


acquired a competent knowledge of the Portugueze language, 


be publiſhed the firſt book as a ſpecimen, in 1771; and, find- 
ing it approved, determined to proceed, and devote his time to 
the work. To do this without interruption, he quitted his 

ent at Oxford, and reſided at a farm houſe at Foreſt. 
hill; where he purſued his plan with ſuch attention, that the 
tranſtation, which proceeded at the preſs as he went on, was 
publiſhed in 1775, with the following title: The Luſiad, or 
the diſcovery of India, an epic poem, 4to, Oxford. To the 
tranſlation he prefixed an introduction containing, * The Hiſ- 
tory of the Diſcovery of India, of the Riſe and Fall of the 
Portugueze Empire in the Eaſt; a Life of Camoens; à Diſſer- 
tation on the Luſiad, &c. with notes and illuſtrations. In 
iſſuing this work, he had the mortification to experience, in 
common with many other authors, the cold and tardy nature 
of modern patronage. But the applauſe of the public ſoon 
indemnified him for the mortifications with which the firſt 
appearance of his work had been attended. A ſecond edition 
was publiſhed in —— he was gratified by praiſe, 
he ſtill ſuffered from narrowneſs of circumſtances, and was 
deſirous to gain ſome foreign appointment. At length he went 
out to Liſbon, as ſecretary to his friend governor Johnſtone, 
and there, in 1781, publiſhed. his“ Almada Hill, an epiſtle 
from Liſbon,” 4to, 1781. In this ſituations; he acquired 
enough to afford him what he conſidered as a competency; and, 
in June, 1782, married mifs Tomkins, daughter of the per- 


fon with whom he had reſided at Foreſt-Hill, and took a houſe 


at Wheatley, a few miles from Oxford. The efficient pa- 
tronage of governor Johnſtone, deſerves to be — 8 
his honour. On the death of this real friend and patron, 
Mickle ſhewed his affection and gratitude by a copy of . Elegiac 
Verſes. During the laſt ſeven years of his life, he wrote 
occafionally for the European Magazine; where the Frag- 
ments of Leo,” and many of the reviews of books, proceeded 
from his pen. In September, 1788, at the requeſt of a friend, 
he wrote, '©* Eſkdale Braes,” a ſong, in honour of the place of 
his birth, a ſpot moſt beautifully Arcadian, and the centte of 
that diſtrict, on the borders of Scotland. This was the laſt 
compoſition which he lived to finiſh. After a ſhort illneſs, 
he died at Wheatley, Oct. 25, 1789, in the 55th year of his 
age. He left a ſon, with but a ſcanty proviſion. ON 
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ornate 
in 1794. these ,W pri eparatclys 
=—_ 3 31 with “the Sbreereſs, and other ori 
and his tragedy of . the Siege of Marſeilles; which 

þ had-laboured in Vain to introduce on the ſtage, being rejected 
by all the managerz. Ibey have, ſince, without the tragedy, 
been — — in the — collection gf the Brilh 
poets, unde of Dr. Anderſon. A, portrait ofthis 
character, in which his — 2 — —— 
into ſhade, Mas given in the. European Ma aine; and may be 
inſerted here , He was in every point of view, a man the 
utmoſt integrity. warm in Wen and indignant onl 
againſt vice, irreligion, or meanneſs. The compliment p: 
by lord Lyttelton to Thomſon, might be applied to him, with 
the ſtricteſt truth not a line is to be found in-his/works,imhich 
dying, he would wiſh to blot. During the greateſt part of 
of his life he, endured the preſſure of a narrow fortune without 
repining ; never relaxing his induſtry, to acquire by honeſt en- 
ertion it at independence which he at length enjoyed. eng 
not ſhine in converſation; non would any perſon, ; 
pearance, haye been able to form a favourable: judgement we 
his talents. ; In every ſituation in which fortune; placed him, 
be diſplayed) an — ſpirit, undebaſed by: any meanneſs; 
2 * — —— — . — — — one occa- 
ion, re N appointment 
with ſome. force, he even then ſeemed. more aſhamed at his 
want of diſcerament of character, than concemed at his 1 

He ſeemed to entertain, with reluctance, an opinion, that hig 
birth could be united with a — mind. had, however, ; 
the ſatisfaction of reſlecting that no extravagant panegyric had 
1 his peg), Contempt certainly came to his aic 1 — 
not ſoon; he wiſhed to forget his credulity, and — aft 
converſed on the ſubject by, choice. To conelude, his foibles 
were but few, and thoſe inoffenſive; his virtues man » and his 
genius very, conſiderable. He, lived without reproach; and his 
memory will always be cheriſhed by thoſe who were acquainted 
with him.“ The character of Miekle as |a/ppet,1.ca vel 


among the banda of Sane, His verification, 4s.undou 
vigorous and man is far. from being equally remarłk 


for correctneſs. 1 uſiad, is a e performances. aud 
unrivalled, except _— that to which of courſe, it vie ni 
Engliſh Iliad; L £19515 N y e, Ne 11 bo 0 3 


MICRELIUS (Joux),,profeſlor of divinith pt. Steüin, and 
a very; learned man, was born at, Sa in Pomerania, in 1597 
Ia]. K _ his ſtudies in the college of his amen. 


> tre [x], Vie. ate Hawes. 2 7 IWERC 0 ye ; 
a, 
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and, in 1614, mere de Sg, whore he nth Theology 


— Cranes: |»bn-ir616, he'trghndalvnl: @+Gifpun. | 


«ye Des u beitrins,”: which? gained Him a gruat —— 
and went the yeat after wwe uverſity Hf „hefe 
— 
d of M at Me uni 
& Gripfanlt; ufter hüving —— theſts de Nes; 
und ſome time after, went ts Lehpſie t fintſh»hiv ſiaties, 
 Hewas malle of æheturit in the royal wollege at Stetin 
in tend, recter of che ſenate ſehoef in 4627 aud rector of the 
| dyab evilege, und profeſſor of theology, in 1649. The fame 
' he received his doRorofaivinity's degree, tn the univerlity 
of Gripbeild; and which he was, we are tl, Jed te alk; 
borauſe, in u Fartions diſpute be had with Johhi»Bergits, fr 
ut the beurt of the elector of *Bfuhdenbursy/ upon the 
between the Lutherans and'!Calvidilts, the — 
tly (boaſted of his being an old doctor in divinity; to 
Which lius could orf 'an{wer,' <5: that He had received the 
of alter in whites y before Bergius“ Ie bad ob- 
| _— His ſoeitations, — ——— Was made pro- 
| rhetorie, 'that there might be alſo prefeſſors of — 
— und mathematics, in the voyal 1 ; and that « 
Ceptrin number of Ruderits might be maintui ned chere at the 
ublie charge. He made a journey to Sweden in #653, and 
ele Honour to pay his reſpedts to A Chriſtina, who gave 
Muir obliginp/ marks of ber liberality, | and who had before 
75 ee _ his: mae * 5 me He died Dee. 4 
r OL 40) £38 4G MIL a HL | SI WTO af” 
pꝛofeſſor uro inciting works, which were well 
aeelived): and went through ſeveral efftions: among which 
were; 1. Ethnophromids contra Gentiles de principiis reli- 
gienis Chriſtianæ; to which ke afterwards added a continu- 
Aton, e“ Gontra Judaicas depravationes:!” 2. 4 Lexicon phi- 
Aoſophioum.“ 3. Syntagtmm lrſtortarum eecleſir! 4. Syn. 
augtna hiſtoriarum politicærum, Kc. Kerr ite was morfiec 
Ane 1295 ie N 
MIDDLETON {Sir Hoon, a wh 8 rited man, and 2 
henefaRor to the ity of „ by g in Mmither 
e New River 0]. He was a na o Bente in North 
Wales andi a ettzen and gvldfmith « Bondon- hs ee not 
Weing fuffctentiy ſupplied with water, titre AA ef purliament 
were — r that purpoſe; one in queen Elizabeth's, and 
two in king g James the pins s reign; granting the citizens of 
London fuff power t6 bring a river frefti any part of Middleſex 
and Hertfordſhite. The propekt, after much ealeulation, was 


Lol Stow's Survey vf Bondon, e i. edit. 1720. 
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laid uſtde as cable; till ſir Hugh Middleton undettook 


it: in vonſideratiom of 'vetvich,#rhe city 7 amas un him and 
his heits, April 1 16063 the IV riglit and ne 
of Parliament into them In that Having 


therefore cen av iexat ſurvey of all ſprings — rivets in 
Middtefex and Heetfoitfhire, he 3 
one in tbe ꝓutiſhllof Anmvel near Hertford, he other 
Ware, both abvut twenty wriles: from Londenz und, having 
united their ſtredtny conveyed them to the dtyi with very great 
labour and diptncvi The work was begun Fehi 20, 16085 and 
carried nich rious ſoila, ſome/oπ ] and muddy, Uthers 
extremeby NA an rocky, Many bridges in the mean tintie 
were Wen New River; and many; drain! Wirerhade 
ya 7 ff land- ſprin ge and oommun⸗ leert, ſometimes over 
es un — Besdes theſe nede far Uiffttulties, he 
hors as — be 1Tnany/ others to with ; - 
as thethalice/and deriſion of 3 and eibU, the 
cauſelefs'hindratices/ und co rof perſons through v 
groumdꝭ the channel was tobe — When de hal 
the water into — neigh bourhood uf Enfield; almuſt hls hol | 
fortune was up mw Which he applied to che 
and com mom Apel . London but they tefuſing: 8er Ale den 
felves in the affair, he applied heꝶt io king James. The kink, 
willing to eh chat noble Werk, did, by inden tue unde 
the great ſoal, dated May 45 461 2, between hit am die. 
Middleton, covenant to half the expence of the Hale 
work, /paſt and to come; ànd thus the deſign Avis taippily 
effected, and tlie cory bron into the ciſtermat I ſtington an 
Michaeimas-duy, 16 13. all other projectors, i di 
great 0 aired his Genie * ö _ —_—_— 
t jumes had 'borne ſo great a parte of the ce, 
and arde, in 1619, grant Welle n. 
Hugh 1 and others, incorpomung them — | 
name of. The Governors unů, Company of the Netty. 
brougfhit from Chad woll and Amwell to London;“ i 
ering them to choofe e da ore. "a 
ſurer, tol grant ſeaſes, &. yetitmhe (profit it brought in at rt 
was very:incohſideradte.! There wasn dividend nue among : 
the proprietors till The year» 16; when III. 298. 1d.) wasndi- 
vided: up6h"each ſharv. The ſfecond dividend=amowited\ only 
to Jl; Ad. und inſtead of la third Uividend; a call ox - 
pected, king Oharles I; W Was in pöſſeffonb of the royal 


moiety aforeſaid; Teen EIT to fir Hugh, ya detd 
— — great ſcal, Nov. 18, 1636, in — 5 vf ſir 
Huge fecuririg"to his wjeſty und his fueceſſors u fee- urn 
rent of Fool. per aufum, 2 me profits of me Cp, 
alear "a repriſe. TOO en upbn) me 
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bolders of the king's ſhares. | For many years, however, the 
New River has yielded a latge revenue, and is ſo valuable, 
that the ſhares in it: ſe} for thirty years purchaſe. In the mean 
time, although ſir Hugh was à loſer in yet he 
was a gainer in point of honour; for king | him 
. firſt a knight, and then a baronet, for the ſervices he had done. 
Wen and where he died, we cannot tell; but, at his death 
be bequeathed a ſhare in his New Nuver/ water to the company 
of geldſmiths in London, for the benefit of the poor members 
af it. A porttait of him is / preſerved in theix hall. 
71 This ſhort account was due to the memory of ſir Hugh 
Middleton, whoſe name deſerves to be tranſmitted with honour 
and gratitude to ity, as; much as thoſe of the builders o 
the us aqueducts in ancient Rome. r ene 
MID DIL TON (Convzss a celebrated Engliſn di- 
vine, Was the ſon of William Middleton, rector of Hinder- 
well near Whitby in Yorkſhire, and born at Vork Dec. 27, 
1683. His father gave him a liberal education and at ſeven- 
teen he was ſent to Trinny- college in Cambridge, of which, 
in 1/06, he was choſen fellow. In 1707, he commenced 
maſter af arts; and two years after joined with other fellows 
of his college in a petition to Dr. John. More, then biſnop of 
Ely, as their. viſitor, againſt Dr. Bentley their maſter. But 
he had no ſooner done this, than he withdrew himſelf from 
nee by marrying Mrs. Drake, daughter of 
Mr. Morris, of Oak-Morris in — and widow of counſellor 
Drake of Cambridge, a lady of ample fortune. After his 
marriage, he took a ſmall rectory in the Iſle of Ely, which was 
in the gift of his wife z but reſigned . it in little more than a 
year, on account · of its unhealthy ſitu atio. 
In Odd. 171%, when George the Firſt viſited the univerſi 
of Cambridge, Middleton was created, with ſeveral others, a 
doctor of divinity hy mandate; and was the perſon Who gave 
the firſt motion to that famous proceeding againſt Dr. Bentley, 
. which. ſo much occupied the attention of the nation. Bentley, 
- whoſe office it was to perform the ceremony called Creation, 
made a new and extraordinary demand of four guineas from 
each of the doctors, on pretence of a fee due to him as divinity- 
2 — over and above a broad piece, which: had by cuſtom 
deen allowed as a preſent on this ocaſion. Upon this a warm 
diſpute aroſe; the reſult of which Was, that many of the 
doctors, and Middleton among the reſt, conſented to pay the 
fee in queſtion, upon condition that the money ſhould be re- 


ſtored if it were not afterwards determined to be his right. It 


was determined againſt Bentley, but ſtill he kept the money 
upon which Middleton commenced an action againſt him for the 
 Fecovery of his ſhare of it. Bentley behaving with contumae), 
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and ſhewing all 8 nable contempt to the authority of the 
univerſity, was, at. fi ſuſpended from his degrees, and then 
degraded. He petitioned the king for relief from that ſentence : 
upon which Middleton, by the advice df friends, thought it 
expedient to put the public- in poſſeſſion of the whole affair. . 
This occaſioned him to publiſh within the year 1719, the four 
following pieces: (1.) “ A full and impartial Account of all 
the late Proceedings in the. Univerſity of Cambridge, againſt 
Dr. Bentley.” (2.) “ A Second Part of the full and impar- 
tial Account, &c.“ (3.) “ Some Remarks 1 5 a Pane, 
intituled, The Caſe of Dr. Bentley farther ſtated and vindi- 
cated, &c.” The author of the piece here remarked, was the 
well-known Dr. Sykes; and he is treated here by Dr. Mid- 
dleton with great contempt and ſeverity : who ſeems, however, 
afterwards to have changed his opinion of him, and to have 
been upon very charitable terms with him: for, in his © Vin- 
dication of the Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers,” 
which was publiſhed after his death, he appeals to his autho- 
rity, and calls him a very learned and judicious writer.” The 
laſt tract is entitled, (4.) A true Account of the preſent 
State of 1 in Cambridge, under the oppreſſive 
Government of their Maſter Richard Bentley, late D. D.“ 
But this regards only the quarrel betwixt him and his college, 
and is employed in expoſing, his miſdemeanors in the adminiſ- 
tration of college affairs. It ſeems to have been written in 
order to take off a ſuſpicion which many then had, that the 
proceedings of the univerſity againſt Dr. Bentley did not flow 
ſo much from any real demerit in the man, as from a Certain 
ſpirit of reſentment and oppoſition to the court, the great-pro- 
moter and manager of. whoſe intereſt he was thought to be 
there: for, it muſt be reqzembered, that, in that pare of his 
life, Dr. Middleton was 'a ſtrong tory; though, like biſhop 
Gouge, and other conſiderable perſpns, his contemporaries in 
the univerſity, he afterwards oy à very zealous whig., 
But Middleton had not yet done with Bentley. The latter, 
in 1720, publiſhed *©* Propoſals for a new Edition of the 
Gree Techament, and Latin Verſion.” Middleton, in 1721, 
publiſhed, (5.). ** Remarks, Paragraph by ne. upon 
the Propoſals, &c.“ and at ſetting out, only defires his 
readers to believe, that they were not drawn from him by 
perſonal ſpleen or envy to ghe author of them, but by a ſerious 
conviction, that he had neither talents nor materials proper for 
the work he had undertaken.” Middletön's motto to this piece 
was very happily choſen, and deſerves to be tranſcribed. It is 
wars an oration of adheres Sober Bring by Ty 
of defending his brother critic againſt his adverſaries, ſays, 
Vet, X,-- n ; > Grain 
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a ſtrain of irony I], . Doftus criticus & adſuetus urere, ſe. 
care, inclementer ornnis ris libros tractare, apices, ſyl- 
labas, voces, dictiones confodere, & ſtylo exigere, continebitne 
ille ab integro & intaminato divinæ ſapientiæ monumento cru- 
deles ungues?” Bentley defended his © Propoſals” againſt theſe 
« Remarks,” which however he did not aſcribe to Middleton, 
but to Dr. Colbatch, a learned fellow of his college, and ca- 
ſuiſtical profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity. He very well 
Knew the. true author, but was reſolved to diſſemble it, for 
the double pleafure it would give him, of abuſing Colbatch, 
and ſhewing his contempt of Middleton. He did, indeed, 
| abuſe Colbatch to that degree, that the vice-chancellor and 
heads of the univerſity, at a meeting in Feb. 1721, pronounced 
his book to be a moſt ſcandalous and malicious libel, and re- 
folved to infli a proper cenſure upon the author, as foon as 
he ſhould be diſcovered: for no names had yet appeared in the 
controverſy. Middleton then publiſhed, with his name, an 
os. to Fer L. pets 6.) 4 —— _ 
emarks, Paragra ara upon ropoſals ately pub- 
liſhed for. a — Balten of Sek 100 Latin Tan by 
Richard Bentley,” 1721. His motto, Occupatus ille erudi- 
tione ſecularium literarum ſcripturas omning ſanctas ignora- 
verit, &c.” Hieron, Theſe two pieces againſt Bentley are 
written with great acuteneſs and learning ; and though the 
critic affected greatly to deſpiſe them, yet they deſtroyed the 
credit of his Propoſals ſo effectually, that his intended pub- 
lication of the New Teſtament came to nothing. | 
Upon the great enlargement of the public Nivrary at Cam- | 
bridge, by the addition of biſhop More's books, which had 
been purchaſed by the king at 6oool. and preſented to the uni- 
verſity, the erection of a new office there, that of 439 
librarian, was firſt voted, and then conferred upon Dr. Mid- 
dleton: who, to ſhew himſelf worthy of it, publiſhed, in 
1723, a little piece with this title, (7.) “ Bibliothece Canta- 
brigtenſis ordinandz methodus quzdam, quam domino procan- 
cellario fenatuique academico conſiderandam & perficiendam, 
officii & pietatis ergo propanit,”. The plan is allowed to be laid 
| out properly, and, the whole performance” expreſſed in 9 — 
Latin. After the deceaſe of his firſt wife, Middleton travelled 
through France into Italy, and. arrived at Rome early in | hae 
Much leiſure, with an infirm tate of health, was the cauſe of 
his journey to Italy: where, though his character and'profeſſion 
were well known, he was treated with particular reſpect by 
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perſons of the firſt diſtinction doth in church and ſtate, The 


[2] Per. Burm. Orat. Lugd. Bat, 1720, | 85 | 
N | author 
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mi the account of his life, in the Biogroghis Brin. 


nica, relates, that when. Middleton firſt, arriv 


met with. an accident, which provoked: him nat a little; , << Dr. 


Middleton,” ſays he, made uſe. af his. character af 12 855 
librarian, ta get himſelf introduced to his brother li 


the Vatican; who. received. him with great politene las be | 
I) 5: 


upon his mentioning Cambridge, ſaid Ir did not 1 a 
that there was any univerſity in England of that name, and at 
the ſame time to0 notice, chat he was no ſtranger to that 
Oxford, for which he expreſſed a. great eſteem. This touch 
the honour af aur new librarian, who taok ſome, pains, to.con+ 
vince. his brother not only of the real exiſtence, but, af 
real dignity of his univerſity of Cambridge. At laſt the keeps 

of the Vatican acknowledged, that, upon recollection, he 
indeed heard of a celebrated; ſchool in England of that name, 
which was a. Kind of nurſery, where youth were. educated a 


are for their admiſſion at Oxford; and Dr. Middleton 


eft him at * in that ſentiment. But this unexpected in» 
Gignity put N his mettle, and made him reſolve to ſuꝑ- 
part his. reſidenee at Rome in fuch a manner, as ſhould be a 
credit to his ſtation at Cambridge ; ne eingly he agreed - 
to give 400l. per annum for a hotel, with all accommodations, 
fit . aof thefirſt rank in Rome: which, 
ained to his, tandueſs far antique curioſities, occaſioned 
Gan La little upon his fortune.” 


th . Paris towards the e of 172 and 
Wh pros are n He ay, nat. then lon 
qyed in his of 


udy, belors? he incurred the: diſpleaſure. 
the whole. medical faculty, by the. publication, of a "at, en- 
titled, (8.) % De medicorum apud veteres Romanos degentium 
conditione diſſertatio; qua, N viros celeberrimos 33 
Sponiym & Ri W 
fuiſſe oſtenditux, Cant. 1726. Mead had. j 

an: Harveian Oxation,. in which he had defended the 9 97 
a his profeſſiom: eh ſeemin Nate © of Middleton. to 
degrade it, was conſid by the faculty as. an apen 9 * 
upon their order. e was ſhewn, 2 0p 
pam were written 2 ubli one paxticu r 
the title of . Reſp ” of babich ne, late i Wag of 
Cen Eon... was. the author. 12-34 ſ\ d to 2 
choſen. by Mead himfelf for this Be his hoo w Wien 
liſhed . Mead's inſpection, and at his expence.. 
defended his diſſertation in a new e ee e Pg 
*« Diſſertationis, &c. contra, 8 OL notatum. 0 
rium, reſponſionis, atqpg 22 
Pars prima, 1727 Fd 
deen, not. tg. parſue-1 
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it; but to extricate himſelf from it wich 2s good u grace a8 he 


could: for nothing more was publifhed about it, and the two 
doQors, Mead and Middleton, without troubling themſelves to 


decide the queſtion, became afterwards very good friends. We 


fay publiſhed ; for a Pars ſecunda” was actually written, and 
proved, though not publiſhed, after his death, by Dr. Heber- 
den, in 1761, 4to. In 1729, Middleton publiſhed, (10.) „A 
Letter from Rome, ſhewing an exact Conformity between 
Popery and Paganiſm: or, Tue Religion of the preſent Ro- 
mans derived from that of their Heathen Anceſtors.“ This 
letter, though written with great politeneſs, good ſenſe, and 
learning, yet drew upon the author - He diſpleaſure of ſome even 
of our own church; becauſe he attacked in it the Popiſh mi- 
racles with a gaiety, which feemed, in their opinion, to con- 
demn all miracles. | A fourth edition came out in 1741, vo, 
to which were added, 1. A prefatory Diſcourſe, containing 
an Anſwer to the Writer of a Popiſh Book, intituled, The 
Catholic Chriſtian inſtructed, &c. with many new Facts and 
Teſtimonies, in farther Confirmation of the general Argument 
of the Letter: and, 2. A Poſtſcript, in which Mr. War- 
durton's Opinion concerning the Paganiſm of Rome is parti- 
cularly confidered.” _ * « Bd 4 8; 
-  Hitherto Dr. Middleton ſtood well with mankind; for, not- 
des weg veg, ap: offence he had given to ſome bigots, by certain 
paſſages in the above-mentioned letter, yet the reaſonable part 
of Chriſtians were very well pleaſed with it, as thinking, very 
juſtly, that he had done t ſervice to Proteſtantiſm, by ex- 
poſing the abſurdities and 1mpoſtures of Popery. He had ſeveral 
rſonal qualities, which had recommended him to the world: 
e was an excellent ſcholar, and an elegant writer: he was 
further, what every good ſcholar and even fine writer is not, 
_ a very polite man; he ſeems to have been ſo naturally; yet was 
probably made more ſo by travelling into — countries, 
_ tinge this contributes more than any thing, to clear learning 
from pedantry, and religion from bigotry. In ſhort, he was 
'a general favourite with the public, as well as with the com- 
munity in which he lived; when an affair fell out, which ruined 
all his hopes, proved fatal to his hopes of 5 and 
: - diſgraced him with his countrymen as long as he lived. 
About the beginning of 1730, was „ ee ak fa- 
mous book called, Chriſtianity as old as the reation: the deſign 
of which was to deſtroy: revelation, and to eſtabliſh natural 
religion in its ſtead. - Man anſwerets roſe N againſt it, and, 
among the reſt, the 2 Waterland, 2 0 
2 Vindicution of Scripture, &c. Middleton, not liking his 
manner of vindieating Reripture, addreſſed, (11.) „A letter 
to him, containing ſome; gemarks on it, together with the 
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ſretch, or plan, of another anſwer to Tindal's book, 1731. Two 
things contributed to make this performance as obnoxious to the 
clergy as -poſlible : and thoſe were, firſt, the popular character 
of Waterland, who was then at the head of at champions for 
orthodoxy, yet whom Middleton, inſtead of reverenctng, had 
ventured-to treat with the utmoſt contempt and ſeverity ; ſe» 
condly, the very free things that himſelf had aſſerted, and more 
eſpecially his manner of ſaying them. His name was not put 
to the tract, nor was it known for ſome time who was the 
author of it. While Waterland continued to publiſh more 
arts of Scripture vindicated, &c. Pearce, the late biſhop of 
ocheſter, took up the conteſt in his behalf; which drew from 
Middleton, 12.) A Defence of the Letter to Dr. Waterland 
againſt the falſe and frivolous Cavils of the Author of the 
Reply, 1731.“ Pearce replied to this Defence; and treated 
him now, as he had done before, as an infidel, or enemy to 
Chriſtianity in diſguiſe; who, under the pretext of defending 
it in a better manner, meant all the while to ſubvert it. Mid- 
dleton was now known to be the author of the letter; and he 
was very near being ſtripped of his degrees, and of all his con- 
nections with the univerſity. - But this was deferred, upon a 
promiſe that he would e all reaſonable ſatisfaRion, and 
explain himſelf in ſuch a manner, as, if poſſible, to remove 
every. ſtumbling-block of. offence. This he attempted to do 
in, 7130 « Some Remarks on Dr. Pearce's ſecond Reply, &c.” 
wherein the author's ſentiments, as to all the. principal points 
in diſpute, are fully and clearly explained in the manner that 
had been promiſed, 1732: and he at leaſt effected ſo much by 
this piece, that he was ſuffered to be quiet, and to remain mm + 
fatu quo; though he was eſteemed ever after a very indifferent 
believer, and reproached by ſome of the more zealous clergy, by 
Venn in particular, with downright apoſtacy. There was*- 
alſo publiſhed, in 1733, an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, 
Obſervations addreſſed to the author of the Letter to Dr. Wa- 
terland; which was written by Dr. Williams, for orator ' 
of the univerſity; and to which Middleton replied in, (14.) 
« Some . remarks, &c.” but, Williams's was a poor perform- 
ance, and hurt himſelf rather than Middleton. The purpoſe 
of Williams was to prove Middleton an infidel; that his letter 
ought to be burnt, and himſelf baniſhed: after declaiming on 
which in a very low and perſecuting ſtrain, he preſſes him to 
confeſs and recant in form. But, ſays Middleton [d, 41 
have nothing to recant on the occaſion; nothing te confeſs, 
but the ſame four articles that I have already confelled: firſt, 
that the Jews borrowed ſome of their cuſtoms from Egypt; 
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Yecondly, chat the Egyptians were poſſeſſed of arts ani learn. 
ing in Moſes's time; thirdly, chat che primitive Writers, in 
. vindieating Beriptore, found it neceſſary ſometimes to recur 
do allegory fourthly, that the Scriptures are not of ubſolute 
And wniverſal inſpiration. Theſe are the only crimes that 1 
have bren guilty of againſt religion: and by reducing the con- 
roverfy to theſe four and declaring my whole meaning 
do de Comprifed in them, I did in reality recant every thing 
elfe, that through heat or inadvertency had dropped from me; 
every thing that could be conſtrued to a ſenſe hurtful to Chriſ- 
tianity.“ The truth is, Middleton hed aſſerted nothing under 
any of theſe heads, that had not been aſſerted by eminent di- 
vines before him; but they did not Tay it in fo exceptionable 
a manner: they did not mix ſatire and ridicule with what they 
aid, as he did; nor did they level their artillety at popular 
divines, who for their zeal and orthodoxy were reverenced, and 
almoſt adored by the clergy. Otherwiſe it is well known, 
That ſeveral have interpreted the ſtory 'of the fall allegorically; 
that ſeveral have ſuppoſed the Jews to borrow rites from the 
Egyptians, as Spencer, &c. that ſeveral have held the Scrip- 
tures not to be of univerſal inſpiration; #mong hom may be 
reckoned Grotius: yet none of theſe were ſufpeQed' of mean- 
Ing ill to revelation. . | 
During this terrible conflict, he was appointed, in Dec. 
1731, Woodwardian profeſſor; and in July, 1732, publiſhed 
his inauguration ſpeech, with dus title, (J % Oratio de novo 
phy ſiologiæ explicandæ munere, ex celeberrimi Woodwardi 
Teſlatizents inſtituto: habita Cantabrigiz in ſcholis publicis.” 
It is eaſy to fuppoſe, that the reading of lectures upon foſſils 
was not an employment ſuited either to Middfeton's taſte, or to 
the turn of his ſtudies; and therefore we cannot wonder that 
he ſhould reſign it, as he did, in 1734. Soon after this, he 
married a ſecond time, Mary, the daughter of the Rev. Con- 
yers Place, of Dorcheſter; and upon her death, which hap- 
penet but a few years before his own, a third, who was Anne, 
the daughter of John Powell, eſq; of Bouglnoya, of Radnor, 
in North Wales. In 4735, he publiſhed, (16. „ A Diſſerta- 
tion concerning the Origin of 17 in England: ſhewing, 
chat it was firft introduced and practiſed by our countryman 
William Caxton, at Weſtminſter, and not, as is commonly 
"believed, b). a foreign printer at Oxford ;” an hypotheſis chat 
has been iner ably controverted in Bowyer and Nicholls 
Origin of Printing, W's MO TOES en | 
In 1741, came ont his great work; (17.) “ The Hiftory of 
the Life of M. Tullius Cicero,“ in two vols, 40. This i 
indeed a very fine performance, whether we regard the mate- 
rials or the language; ahd will probably be read, as long = 
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taſte and polite literature ſhall. continue to prevail among. us. 
It is written in-the moſt correct and elegant ſtyle, and abounds 
with every thing that can inſtru and entertain, that can in- 
form the underſtanding, and poliſh the taſte. Nevertheleſs, 
there is one fault in it, which is commonly obſerved in the 
writers of particular lives, that they are apt to be partial and 
prejudiced in favour of their ſubject, and to give us ſometimes 
panegyric inſtead of hiſtory. They work up their characters 
as painters do their portraits, taking the praiſe of their art to 
conſiſt not in copying, but in adorning nature; not in drawing 
a juſt reſemblance, but in giving a fine picture, or exalting the 
man into the hero. This Mide eton has certainly done in re- 
gard to Cicero: he has laboured every where to caſt a ſhade 
over his failings, to give the ſtrongeſt colouring to his virtues, 


and out of a good character has endeavoured to draw a perfect 


one; Which, though he was undoubtedly a great man, could 
not be applicable even to him. This, however, is a very ſlight 
blemiſh to his work; and the learned reader eſpecially has it 
always in his power to correct it, as he goes along. The 
life of Cicero, was publiſhed by ſubſcription, and dedicated 
to lord Hervey, who was much the 'author's friend, and pro- 
miſed him a great number of ſubſcribers, * His ſubſcription,” 
he tells us [ﬆ], « was like to be of the charitable kind, and 
Tully to be the portion of two young nieces” (for he had no 


child living by any of his wives) “WhO were then in the houſe 


with him, le an unfortunate brother, who had nothi 


im, left d "8 
elſe to leave. N has been printed ſeveral Ames I. 97 Ind 8 


once in 4to, ſince the firſt edition. s. 
In 1743, he publiſhed, (18.) „The Epiſtles of M. T. Ci- 
ro to M. Brutus, and of Brutus to Cicero, with the Latin 

text on the oppor page, and Engliſh notes to each epiſtle: 

together with a prefatory diſſertation, in which the authority 
of the ſaid epiſtles is vindicated, and all the objections of the 

Rev. Mr. Tunſtall particularly conſidered and confuted,” Tun- 

ſtall had, in a Latin performance addreſſed to Dr, Middleton, 

queſtioned the authority and genuineneſs of the ſaid epiſtles, 
and attempted to prove them to be the forgery of ſome ſophiſt: 
and Middleton thought it incumbent on him to vindicate their 
credit, and aſſert their real antiquity, having made much uſe 
of them in his Life of Cicero. The reaſons,” he tells us 
[s], ** why he choſe to give an Engliſh anſwer to. a Latin 
piſtle, are, firſt, the perpetual reference and connection which 
his piece will neceſſarily have with his Life of Cicero; and, 
ſecandly, as it will be a proper preface to this Engliſh editian 
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of the letters themſelves.” In 1745, he publiſhed, (19. 
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Germana quædam antiquitatis eruditæ monumenta, quibus 
norum veterum ritus varii, tam ſacri quam profani, tum 
Græcorum atque Ægyptiorum nonnulli, mr: Romæ 
olim maxima ex parte collecta, ac difſertationibus jam ſingulis 
inſtructa, 4to; and in 1747, 4771 « A Treatiſe on the Roman 
ſenate,” in two parts; the tirſt of which contains the ſubſtance 
of ſeveral letters, formerly written to the late lord. Hervey, 
concerning the manner of creating ſenators, and filling up the 
vacancies of that body in old Rome, | | 
The ſame year came out a publication which laid the foun- 
dation of another terrible controverſy with the -clergy; it was 
called, (21.) © An introduftory Diſcourſe to a larger Work, 
deſigned hereafter to be publiſhed, concerning the miraculous 
powers which are ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian 
church from the earlieſt ages, through ſeveral ſucceſſive cen- 
turies; tending to ſhew, that we have no ſufficient reaſon to 
believe, upon the authority of the primitive fathers, that any 
ſuch powers were continued to the church-after the days of 
the apoſtles. With a Poſtſcript, containing ſome Remarks on 
an archidiaconal charge, delivered laſt ſummer by the Rev. 
Dr. Chapman, to the clergy of the archdeaconry of Sudbury.” 
This undertaking juſtly alarmed the clergy, and all friends to 
religion, ſince it was impoſſible to ſucceed, without entirely 
deſtroying the reputation of the fathers; and many were alſo 
of opinion, that the miracles of the three firſt centuries could 
not be rejected as forgeries and impoſtures, without tainting in 
| ſome degree the credit of the Scripture miracles. They thought 
too, that even the canon of Scripture muſt not be a little af- 
feed, if the fathers, on whoſe credit the authenticity of its 
books.in ſome meaſure depends, were ſo utterly deſpiſed and 
ſet at nought, The © Introductory Diſcourſe was there, 


fore immediately attacked by two famous polemics, Dr. Steb- 


bing, and Dr. Chapman; the former of whom endeavoured 
chiefly to ſhew, that Dr. Middleton's ſcheme was inſeparably 


connected with the fall of Chriſtianity ; while the latter la- 


| boured to ſupport the authority of the fathers, This attack 
Middleton endeavoured to repel by, 4 « Some remarks on 
both their performances, 1748;” and, in Dec. the. ſame year, 
publiſhed his larger work, with this title, (23.) „A free in- 
quiry into the miraculous powers, which axe ſu poſed to have 
ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian church from the Se ages, through 
ſeveral ſueceſſive centuries.” Innumerable anſwerers now ap- 
peared againſt him; two of whom, namely, Dodwell and 
Church, diſtinguiſhed themſelves with ſo much zeal and abi- 


lity, that they were complimented by the univerſity of Oxford 


with the degree of doctor in divinity. _ . 
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Before Middleton thought proper to take notice of any of his 
antagoniſts, he ſurpriſed the public with, (24.) “ An Exami- 
nation of the lord biſhop of London's Diſcourſes concerning 
the uſe and intent of Nerbey: with ſome curſory animad- 
verſions on his late Appendix, or additional diſſertation, con- 
taining a farther enquiry into the Moſaic account of the Fall, 
1750.” He tells his reader in the —_— of this“ Ex 
mination,” that though theſe diſcourſes of Dr. Sherlock had 
been ©* publiſhed many years, and ſince corrected and enlarged 
by him in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions, yet he had in truth never 
read them till very lately; or otherwiſe theſe animadverſions 
might have made their appearance probably much earlier.” To 
this aſſertion, from a man ſo devoted to ſtudy, it is not eaſy to 
give credit ; eſpecially when it is remembered alſo that Middleton 
and Sherlock hi 
friends; were of the ſame univerſity, and nearly of the ſame 
ſtanding; and that, however ſeverely and maliciouſly Middleton © 


may treat his antagoniſt in the preſent Examination, yet there 
was a time when he are in him [r, as * the N | 
champion and ornament of church and univerfity.” Different 
pigs and different intereſts ſeparated them afterwards: - 
t is it poſſible to conceive that Middleton, who publiſhed - 
his Examination in 1750, ſhould never have read theſe very | 
famous diſcourſes till juſt before, though they were 'publiſhed 
in 1925? There is too great reaſon, therefore, to ſu „that 
this publication was drawn from him by ſpleen and perſonal 
enmity, Whether the biſhop preferred, had not been' ſuffici — 4 
the 


mindful of the doctor unpreferred, or whether the bi 

been an abettor and encourager of thoſe who oppoſed the 
doQor's principles, we cannot poſitively ſay; but Wwe believe © 
both theſe cauſes to have concurred, in creating an enmity be- 
tween the doctor and the biſhop, and the latter eſpecially to have 
xcafioned this Examination.“ It was refuted yr k. R.. 
therforth, divinity profeſſor at Cambridge: but Middleton, 
whoſe end ſeems to have been anſwered, which was to abuſe 
the biſhop a little, purſued the argument no further. It is 
indeed to be wondered, that he ſhould begin it from any motive 
whatever, when he had ſo much buſineſs upon his hands; as 

he had certainly antagoniſts enough, without raiſing up more. 

it does not appear that he originally intended to reply to a 
of them ſeparately, for he was meditating a general anſwer to 
all the objeQtions made againſt the Free enquiry ; but being 
ſcized with illneſs, and ining he might not be able to go 
through it, he fingled out Church and ell, as the two 
moſt conſiderable of his adyerſari and employed himſelf in 
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ad been formerly not only acquaintance, but 


. _ , were inſerted theſe following pieces, never before publiſhed, viz. 


— 


preparing a icular anſwer to them. This, however, h 
did not ſive G bit, but died of a flow heCtic fever and dic. 
order in his liver, on the 28th of July, 175% in his 67th year, 
at Hilderſham in Cambridgeſhire, an eſtate of his own Pur- 
chaſing. A little before his death, he thought it prudent to 
accept of a ſmall living from ſir John. Frederick, bart. A few 
months after was publiſhed, his.(25.) “ Vindication of the 
Free enquiry into the miraculous powers, &c. from the objec- 
tions of Dr. Logue) and Dr. Church.” The piece is unfi- 
niſhed, as we have Obſerved, but very correct oP pertinent as 
far as it goes, and that is about fourſcore pages in quarto. 
„In 1752, were collected all the above-mentioned works, 
except The Life of Cicero, and. printed. in four volumes, 
4t0,/under the title of . Miſcellaneous Works; among which 


ab. A Preface to an intended Anſwer to all the objections 
made againſt the Free 7 27. Some curſory reflec- 
tions on the diſpute, or diſſention, which happened at Antioch, 
between the Apoſtles Peter and Paul.“ 29. © Reflections on 
the variations, or inconſiſtencies, which are found among the 
four Evangeliſts, in their different accounts of the ſame facts.“ 
ag. An Eſſay on the gift of Tongues, tending to explain 
the proper notion and nature of it, as it is deſcribed and deli- 
vored to us in the ſacred Scriptures, and it appears alſo to have 
been underſtood by the learned both of ancient and modern 
tines. 30. Some ſhort Remarks on a Story told by che 
- Ancients concerning St. John the Evangeliſt, and Cerinthus 
the Heretic; and on the uſe which is made of it by the Mo- 
derns, to enforce the duty of ſhunning Heretics.” 31. © An 
Eday on the allegorical and literal interpretation of the creation 
and fall of Man.“ 32. De Latinarum literarum pronun- 
ciatione 'diflertatio.” 33. Some Letters of Dr. Middleton 
to his Friends.” A ſecond edition of theſe ©* Miſcellaneous 
works, has ſince been 3 in five volumes, 8 vo. No- 
thing. but the fingular ſpirit, 5 and ingenuity of the 
writer, could have carried works ſo principally controverlial tc 
a ſecond edition. But, as a writer, Middleton has had and wil 
have ſew rivals. He tells his patron, lord Hervey, in his dedi 
cation of The life of Cicero, that “ it was Cicero who in 
ſtructed him to write; your lordſhip,” he goes on, who reward 
me for writing: for next to that little reputation with whic 
the public has been pleaſed, to favour me, the benefit of thi 
Jubſcription is the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from m 
Audies. Of K b ſometimes in terms « 
complaint, and ſometimes, a$ 4 ing pallage, in 
ſtrain of triumph: © 1 never Wi ed * U . 905 
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pace in the trammels of the church, nor t by the ſweets 
of its preferments, to ſacrifice the philoſophic freedom of a 
ſudious, to the fſervite reſtraints of an ambitious liſe: and 
From this ere e as often as I reflect upon it, 1 
feel that comfort in my own breaſt, which no external honours 
can beflow. I p fade myſelf, that the life and faculties of 
man, at the beſt but ſhort and limited, cannot be employed 
more ratiomally or laudably, than in the ſearch of = 
und:eſpecially of that ſort which relates to our duty, and con- 
duces to our happineſs, &c.“ This, however, was the phi- 
loſophy of u diſappointed man. It is true, indeed, that he felt 
the free fpirit he deſcribes, which was manifeſt in all his writ- 
ings, yet from many of them it is no leſs clear that he felt 
and diſappaumment alſo, at not being preferred, according to his 
on internal conſciouſneſs of merit. So inconſiſtent ate even 
the oft able men. He made his pre ferment impoſſible, and then 
repined at not obtaining it. A liſt of Dr. Middleton's MSS. 
und ſeveral very ſingular traits in his character, may be ſeen 
in the ** Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer,” pp. 62, 125, 553, 584, 


MIEL (Jan), a celebrated Flemiſh painter of hiſtory, 
Salt ws e e of Grand Bayern, yt 

10 was a difci era s in whoſe 
1 his talent: were much diſtinguiſhed; but went to 
his ſtudies in Italy, where he was diſtinguiſhed by 
_ the name of Giovanni delle Vite. He particularly ſtudied 
and oo d the works of the Caracci and Coreggio, and was 

admitted into the academy of Andrea Sacchi, who would have 

employed him as an aſbſtant to himſelf in ſome great works, 

had he not unfortunately the familiar ſtyle of Bam- 
doccio, to the elevated conceptions of Sacchi. His general 
ſubjeQts for his eaſel pictures, which are the fineſt of his per- 
formances, were of the familiar kind ; but he alſo painted 
hiſtory, in u large fize, in freſco, and in oil. His pictures of 
huntings ure particularly admired; the figures and animals of 

every zes being defigned with uncommon ſpirit, nature, 

aud truth. The tranfparence of his colouring, and the clear 


* f . 
tiats of his ſkies, enliven his compoſitiops; nor are his paint- 
1 ings in any degree inferior to thoſe of Bamboccio, either in 
a their force wr laſtre. His large works are not ſo much to be 
f commended for the guodneſs of the deſign, as for the expreſ- 
_— xotoaring; — it in in bis fmall ow ron * — 
iel appears in its grenteſt delicacy auty [XI. The 
| tel. ended him to Charles Emanuel 
him his principal painter, and 
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afterwards honoured him with the croſs of St. Mauritius. He 
alied in 20664; aged Ogy itt wn rt or ot mag oat 
. MIERIS (Francis), called old Francis Mieris, one of the 
moſt remarkable diſciples of Gerard Douw, was born at Leyden, 
in 1635. He imitated his maſter with great diligence, and has 
been thought in ſome reſpects to . e im. Minute accuracy, 
in copying common objects on a ſmall ſcale, was the excel - 
lence of this artiſt, with the ſame ſweetneſs of colouring, and 
tranſparence that marks the paintings of Douw. In deſign, be 
has been thought more comprehenſive and delicate than his 
maſter, his touch more animated, with greater freſhneſs and 
force in his pictures. His manner of painting ſilks, velvets, 
ſtuffs, or carpets, was ſo ſtudiouſly exact, that the differences 
of their conſtruction are clearly viſible in his repreſentations. 
His pictures are ſcarce, and generally bear a very high price 
He died in 1681, at the age of forty-ſix. He left two ſons, 
John and William, who were both eminent painters.. John, 
2 died young; William is the ſubject of the epſuing 
article. 22 n 
MMIERIS (WirIIAM), called the young Mieris, was born 
at Leyden in 1662, and during the life of his father made a 
remarkable progreſs under his inſtructions. When he loſt this 
aid, which was at the age of nineteen, he turned his attention 
to nature, and attained ſtill higher excellence by an exact imi- 
tation of his models. He painted hiſtory occaſionally, and 
ſometimes animals, and even landſcapes; and modelled in clay 
and wax with ſo much ſkill, as to deſerve the name of an ex- 
cellent ſculptor. In the delicate finiſhing of his works, he 
copied his father, and alſo in the luſtre, harmony, and truth 
of his paintings; altogether, however, they are not quite equal 
to'thoſe of the elder Mieris. He died in 1747, at the age of 
eighty- five. He left a ſon named Francis, who is called the 
young Francis Mieris, to diſtinguiſh him from his grandfather. 
He painted in the ſame ſtyle, but was inferior to his father and 


8 3 yet there is no doubt that his pictures are often 


in collections under the name of one of former. + 


painting. He excelled principally in, golauring ; and there are 
a great number of portraits an pieces painted by 

him. He died of a dro ſ in. 16 ind him a brother, 

Peter Mignard, he 7 „in 1690, as fi 


painter to the king, and 2s dire Wthantcllor of the royal 
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four. His portraits are extremely beautifuun. 
MIGNARD (PETER), called the Roman, was the younger 
brother of Nicolas, and born alſo at Troyes, in 1610 He 
aſſed upwards of twenty years at Rome, whence he obtained 
bis honourable diſtinction above-mentioned: He is generally 
allowed to have excelled his brother in point of /gerftus.* While 
he remained at Rome, he painted the popes Urban VIII. and 
Alexander VII. beſides many of the nobility of that eit 4 
Being invited to Paris by Louis XIV. he became conſiderably 
in favour with that prince, who ſat to him ten times, ennöbled 
him, and after the death of Le Brun, appointed him'his'prin= 
ors painter. He owed, perhaps, ' ſome of his favour» to his 
tale 


* 


. 
. 
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_—_— ns on your countenance.” He died in 1695. 
"MIC 


1639, and celebrated for his delicate and accurate touch in 
painting flowers, inſects, fruit, and ſtill life. The inſects in- 
troduced by him are exquiſitely painted, and the drops of dew 
upon the fruits and flowers, have all the tranſparency of real 
water, In a word, he would have been eſteemed the firſt 
peinter in this ſtyle had not Van Huyſum appeared. He died 


in 1679. 4 e , 

MILBOURNE (Luxz), M. A. of Pembroke-hall, Cam- 
bridge, was rector of St. Ethelburga's, and leQurer of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch; author of a Poetical Tranſlation of 
Pſalms, 1698 J * of a volume, called“ Notes on Dryden's 
Virgil, 1698; of © Tom of Bedlam's Anſwer to Hoadly, Kc.“ 
He 1s frequently coupled with Blackmore, by a ap in his 
Poems, and by Pope in The Art of Criticiſm;“ and is 
mentioned in The Dunciad.” He publiſhed thirty-one ſingle 
© Sermons,” between 1692 and 1720. A whimſical copy of 
Latin verſes, by Luke Milbourne, B. A. is in the Lacrymæ 
Cantabrigienſes, 1670,” on the death of Henrietta dutcheſs of 


that Poet's tranſlation of Virgil, gives alſo ap account of 
3 His vor = __ 0 t certainly 2 bee 
ad appeared in and, and appears to have ſatisfied his 
friends, and, for — moſt part, to have ſilenced his enemies. 
Milbourne, indeed, . a clergyman, attacked it; but his outrages 
ſcem to be the ebullitions of a mind agitated by ſtronger re- 
ſentment than bad 1 
not to be pleaſed. His 
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| MILBOURNE away 
desde of painting. He died March 13, 1695 , aged eighty- 
is! | 5 12.7 288 e * 


nt for paying elegant compliments. The laſt time Louis 5 


ſat to him, he ſaid to the painter, Do you find me grown 
older? 4 Sire,” replied Mignard, “I can diſcern a few more 


NON (AnzAaHan), a painter of Frankfort, born in 


Orleans. Dr. Johnſon, in the Life of Dryden, 9 f 
il- 


excite, and previouſly reſolved _ 
n extends only to che Preface; 
y 1 — 1 . 
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Paſtorals, and 4 ks.; nods be profeſs ge ive. 
Pipe, an op _ a if has. added: his 4 
verſion of the fixſt and — P 4+, the firft Geargick. 


Lu wb ng has forgotten his: bock; but ſince his attempt "8 
EI 


gi 15 criticiſm, inſerting his remarks on the invocati 
before the firſt, G — of his poetry, by anneaing hi 
own verſion.” i 15, 1720. 


MILL. onv), a very le _—_ En iſh divine, was barn at 
Shap. in Weſtmoreland, .vhowe me 2845 Ar Ih, In 1661, be was 
entered a ſervitor of Qu onus in Oxford, of which he 
was afterwards og Fallon. hen he entered inta haly 
orders, became an eminent preacher and 1 and was made 
2 minor prebendary of Exeter by Dr. Lamplugh biſhop. of 
that ſee, to. whom be was chap 1 R. I $i, f 
| of doctor in divinity, beſo ut the ſame time 
pointed chaplain in ordinary to C ETA and. in, 168, he 
was elected principal of St. Edmund ball in „Ar He 
publiſhed, in 1676, at London, in 4to, A Sermo 
on the Feaſt of the N af the bade Ve a ar 
at St. Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, on Luke 
His edition of the Greek Teſtament,” for which he wil be 
ever memorable, was eas; about. 3 fortaight before his 

death, which happe ned June 208. The fo ollawing is the 
title of it: 5 3 ræcum, cum lectionibu: 
variantibus MSS. exemplarium, verſionum, editiomum) 8. S. 
* 1 m e x ic & 3 

unt a, allaque exegetica. r mit: 
titur liffertatio de ſibris Novi L Tae canonis conſtitutiane, 
& ſacri textus novi fœderis ad noſtra ufque tempora. hiſtoria.” 
This moſt elaborate work was undertaken by the advice of 
Dr. John Fell, biſhop of Oxford; and. the impreſſion was 
| begun at his charge, in his lordſhip! $ printing-houſe near the 
theatre. But after the biſhop's death, his. executors were not 
willing to carry on the undertaking; and therefore. Dr. Mill 
ref the ſums which the biſhop ad paid, and finiſhed the 
impreſſion at his own expence. He was employee thirty years 
A — — OTE; 
reigners, as 28 HR, were rai a t it, 
we do not find, that they were at all diſappointed... I own,” 
ſays Mr. L Enfant, in a letter to Le Clerc a}, 3 
legomena eſpecially have even exceeded mine. It was, how- 
ever, attacked at length by the learned Dr. e his 
Examen variantium lectionum Johannis Milli, S. I 
in 1710, or, An Examination e various reading of 


[+] Athen. Ota. | [4] Bibb. et 6. n.5 
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John Mill upon the New Teſtament; in which it is ſhewn, I. 
That the foundations of theſe. Wee eee are altogether 
e lere to ſubvert the preſent reading of the text. 
II. That thoſe various readings, which are of any moment, 

and alter the ſenſe of the text, are very few; and that in alt 
theſe caſes the reading of the text · may be defended. III. That 
the various readings of leſſer moment, which are conſidered 
at large, are ſuch as will not warrant us to recede from the. 
vulgarly received reading. IV. Tb Dr. Mill, in collecting 
theſe various readings, hath often acted diſingenuouſſy; that 
he abounds in falſe citations, and frequently eontradias him- 
ſelf.” The various readings, which Mill bad collected, 
amounted, as it was ſuppoſed, - to above 30, ooo; and this 


alarmed Dr. Whitby, who thought that the tent was made 


recarious, and a handle thereby given to the Free- thinkers. 
bus Collins, in his Diſcourſe upon 2 2 
paſſage out of this book of Whitby's, to ſhew that Mill's va- 


rious readings of the New Teſtament muſt render the text itſelf 
doubtful; But to this objection Bentley, in his Phileleutherus 


Lipſienſis, has given a full and deciſive anſwer, the ſubſtance 
of which we will here tranſcribe for the benefit of the reader: 
The 30,000 varicus lections then,” ſays Bentley; are al- 

lowed and confeſſed; and if more copies yet are collated, the 
— will ſtin —_ va _—__ t is the —_— _— 
this? why one k quoted, infers, that no profane 
author . * by the hand of 1—— a8 
the New Teſtament has done. Now if this ſhall be found 
utterly falſe, and if the Scri text has no more variations, 
than what muſt neceflarily have happened from the nature of 
things, and what are common, and in equal proportion, in all 
claſſies whatever, I hope this panic will be removed, and the 
text be thonght as firm as before. If,” ſays he, © there: had 
deen but one MS. of the Greek Teſtament at the reſtoration 
of learning about two centuries ago, then we had had no various 
readings at all. And would the text be in a better condition 


then, chan now we have 30,000? So far from that, that in the 


beſt ſingle extant we ſhould have had hundreds of faults, 

and ſome ins 1 ble: beſides that the ſuſpicions of 
fraud and foul play would have been increaſed immenſely... It 
is „therefore, ſays he, to have more anchors than one; 
and another MS. fo join with the firſt, would give more autho- 
rity, as well as ſecurity. Now chuſe- that ſecond where you 
will, there ſhall be a thouſand variations from the firſt; and 
yet half or more of the faults ſhall ſtill remain in them þoth. 
A third therefore, and ſo a fourth, and ſtill on, are deſirahle; 
that, by a joint and mutual help, all the faults may be mended; 
ſome copy preſerving the true reading in one place, and ſome 
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in another. And yet the more copies you tall to aſſiſtance, the 
— do the 1 — multiply ive paſt every copy 
ing its iar ſlips, though in a princi ge or two 
I ts Snpular ſervice, And i i a fact, not only * the New 
Teſtament, but in all ancient books whatever. It is a good 
providance, and a great bleſſing,” continues he, that ſo many 
MSS. of the New Teſtament are ſtill among us; ſome pro- 
eured from EgyPt, 2075 from Aſia, others found in the 
Weſtern churches. Fofflthe very diſtances of the places, as 
well as numbers of the books demonſtrate, that there could be 
no colluſion, no altering or interpolating: one by another, 
nor all by any of them. In profane authors, as they are called, 
whereof one MS. only had the luck to be preſerved, as Velleius 
: Paterculus among the Latins, and Heſychius among the Greeks, 
| — _ of 3 are found — I and the defects 
ſo be a reſs, that notwith ing the pains of the 
| Jearnodeſ and acuteſt critics for two whole (centuries, theſe 
+ books ſtill are, and are like to continue, a mere heap of errors. 
On the contrary, where the copies of any author are numerous, 
though the e always increaſe in p ion, there 
the text, by an accurate collation of them, made by ſkilful and 
judicious hands, is ever the more correct, and comes nearer to 
the true words of the author.—It is plain therefore to me,” 
concludes he, that your learned Whitbyus, in his invective 
againſt my dead friend, -was ſuddenly, ſurpriſed with a panic; 
and under his deep concern for the text, did not reflect at all, 
What that word really means. The preſent text was firſt ſettled 
almoſt 200 years ago out of ſeveral MSS. by Robert Stephens, 
a printer and bookſeller at Paris; whoſe beautiful, and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, accurate edition, has been ever ſince counted 
the ſtandard, and followed. by all the reſt. Now this ſpecific 
text, in your doctor's notion, ſeems taken for the ſacred ori- 
ginal in every word and ſyllable; and if the conceit is but 
ſpread and propagated, within a few years that printer's infal- 
Þbility will be as zealouſſy maintained, as an evangeliſt's or 
apoaſtle's. Dr. Mill, were he alive, would confeſs to your 
doctor, that this text fixed by a printer is ſometimes, by the tl 
various readings, rendered uncertain; nay, is proved certainly tt 
wrong. But then he would ſubjoin, that the real text of the pi 
Rn . vrĩtet does not now, ſince the originals have been ſo long le 
-boft, lie in any ſingle MS. or edition, but is diſperſed in them N 
all. It is competently exact indeed, even in the worſt Ms. th 
now extant: nor is one article of faith or moral precept either an 
-perverted or loſt in them; chuſe as aukwardly as you can, at 
chuſe the worſt by deſign, out of the whole lump of readings. 
But the leſſer matters of diction, and among ſeveral ſynony- 
mous expreſſions, the very words of the writer muſt be _ 
| 5 P 0 
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out by the ſanie induſtry and ſagacity; chat is uſed in other books; 
mult not be riſked upon the eredit of any particular MS. or 
edition; but be ſought; acknowledged, and challenged wherever 
they are met with. Not frighted therefore with the preſent 
0,000, I for my part: and as I believe many others, would not 
Emes Af 50h of the old manuſeripts yet untouched, 10, ooo 
more were faithfully collected; ſome of hichʒ without queſtion 
would render the text more beautiful, juſt, and 8 
of no conſequence to the main of religion, nay, perhaps, wholly 
ſynonymous in the view of common readers, and quite inſen- 
ile in any modern verſion, p. 88, &c. c. 
MILLIHIxR Y), many years principal engineer to the New- 
river company BI; a man to whom the city of London aud 
its environs have had many and great obligations, was the ſon 
of a gentleman, and nearly related to a baronet of that name? 
he was born in London, in or near Red-Lion ſquare, Holborn, 
ſoon after the year 1680. He had a liberal education, and was 
for ſome time at one of the univerſities. Genius, we know, 
blazes forth at different ages, and often in a manner altogether 


unexpected. Mr. Mill, at à very early period of life, diſ- 


played his ſkill in mechanics; and though we are unable to fix 
either his age, or the time, yet it is certain that he was ver 
young when the 'New-river company engaged him as their 

rincipal engineer; in which ſtation he continued, with the 
igheſt eſteem, till his death. The almanacks tell us when 
the Neweriver was brought to London, by ſir Hugh Middleton, 
namely, in the year 1614 [e]; but of the chaſm from fir Hugh's 
death to the appointment of Mr. Mill, we can ſay nothing. 
Mr. Mill has told his friends that fir wn, age ee two 
mains, as they are called, and no more; Mill completed 
many, as may be ſeen” at the company's works at Iſlington. 
His attention to the intereſt of his employers, and to the ac- 
commodation of the town, was indefatigable. His general 
knowledge, the fruit of conſtant ſtudy, was great, but in hy- 
draulics he was probaby unequalled. The company placed 
implicit: confidence in him, and with the utmoſt reaſon: for 
through his kill, and labours, their eredit, their power, and 
their eapital, were e e increaſing. A ſhare in their 
property, which Was originally 1ool. is now worth between 
even and eight thouſand. Mr. Mill ſupplied alſo the town of 

Northampton with water, for which: he was preſented; with 
the freedom of that corporation. His {kill carried-alſolan 
ample ſupply of water to the noble feat of ſir Robert Walpole, A; 
at Houghton in Norfolk, which was before ſo deficient in that 
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riſer, that Cibber one day, being in the gardens, exclaimed, 
« Sir Robert, fir Robert, — is a crow will drink up all your 
canal!” Mr. Mill, « age, becoming infirm, particu. 
larly from a-paralytic ſtroke; an aſſiſtant was taken into the 
company's ſervice, (Mr, Mylne, the preſent engineer), but 
without tion to him; on the contrary, though he ceaſed 
to take an active part, he conſtantly attended on the board days, 
is advice was aſked, and his ſalary was continued to his death. 
| Mr. Mill was an old bachelor, and by his dreſs and 
manner looked like one, yet nothing teſty, ſour, or moroſe, 
eſcaped him: he was of a pleaſing amiable diſpoſition ; his 
manners were mild and po and his temper chearful. He 
was a man of great ſimplicity of life and manners: in a word, 
it ſeemed to be his care, to * have a conſcience void of of- 
fence;” and, as far as we can ſee another's heart, his was 
wholly free from guile. | pon Þ res 

On Chriſtmas-day, 1770, Mr. Mill was ſuddenly ſeized with a 
fit, and died before the next morning. His ſurviving ſiſter, Mrs. 
Hubert (who, in 1780, was near ſeventy years of age), erected 
a monument to his memory in the pariſh-church of — 
near Saliſbury. | nut: . 
MILLER (Jaws), an Engliſh dramatic poet, was the fon 
of a clergyman in Dorſetſhire, and born in 1703. He was at 
tirſt defigned for a trade, and was for ſome time with a merchant, 
who was a near relation, in London; but not bong ahi: to en- 
dure the drudgery there required, he was ſent to W -college 
in Oxford, where he received his education. While he was 
reſident in that univerſity, he compoſed part of his famous 


t 
occaſional pieces in poetry; of which his“ Harlequin 
_ the moſt conſidera ble: | This fi is dedicated —— * 

manager ovent theatre; in which, with an 
wonical ſeverity he laſhes that gent , 'on, account-of ſome 
offence Rich had given him. He publiſhed likewiſe a volume 
of © Sermons ;” and was principally concerned in the tranſ- 
lation of © Moliere's Comedies, publiſhed by Watts. * 
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had no benefice till few weeks before his death, but is ſaid to 
have ſublifted chiefly by his pen: He was then preſented to 
the living of -Upcerne in Dorſetſhire, which his r poſſeſſed 
1 dim; but did not live long enough to enjoy the benefit 
it. Fre 10444 of anbei ei en 8 TT oat hn 11 
MILLER ume ), author of the Gardener's Dictionary, 
was born in 1691. His father was gardener at Chelſea, to the 
company of apothecaries, in which place his ſon ſucceeded him 
in 1722. He raiſed himſelf, by his merit, to a degree of emi- 
nence but rarely attained by a gardener oJ. It is at un- 
common to give the name of botaniſt to any man who can 
recite by memory the plants in his garden. Miller Was far 
above this claſs. To the knowledge of the y and practice 
of gardening, he added that of the ſtructure and characters 
N amt wis early and practically verſed in the methods of 
y and — Habituated to the uſe of theſe; from 
his youth, it was not without reluctance that he em 
the ſyſtem of Linnæus, but was perſuaded at length * the 
arguments of fir William Watſon, and Mr. Hudſon. To his 
ſuperior {kill the curious owe the culture and preſervation of 
many fine plants, which, in leſs able hands, would have 
failed, at that time, to adorn the conſervatories of England. 
His attention was not confined to exotics, ſew have been ever 
more „ Nr wich our indigenous plants, the moſt rare 
ſpecies of which he cultivated with ſucceſs. Miller had ſome 
remembrance of Ray, and ſpoke with evident delight-of having 
ſeen that venerable botaniſt. He was admitted not only 4 
fellow of the Royal oy. in England, but alſo a member of 
the Botanical Society at Florence; he had an extenfive cor-. 
reſpondence in foreign countries, and was ſometimes by:fo- 
reigners ſtyled, Hortulanorum Princeps. Of his Dictionary, 
. Linnzus ſaid, Non erit Lexicon Hortulanorum, ' ſed 
Botanicorum. A ſhort time before his deceaſe, Miller was 
induced by increaſing infirmities to reſign his place at Chelſea, 
and died Dec. 18, 1771, in the 8oth year of * recon RES 
The works of: Miller are rather important than numerous. 
He publiſhed, 1. without his name, A Catalogue of Trees, 
Shrubs, and Flowers, which are hardy enough 10 bear the 
cold of our climate in the open air; and are propagated in the 
gardens near London, in 1730, folio, with 21 plates. 2. 
Catalogus Plantarum Officinalium quæ in Horto Botanico 
Chelſeiano aluntur, 8vo, 1730. 3. In 1731, he publiſhed his 
« Gardener's Dictionary, in folio, which has paſſed through 
ſeveral editions, © in each of which,” ſays Dr. Pultney, it 
received ſuch improvements and augmentations, as, have ren- 


= 
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dered it in the end the moſt complete body of gardening extant. It 
has been tranſlated,” ſays the ſame author, “into various lan- 
18 the reception it has every where met with; is a ſuf 
. of its: ſuperiority. The new edition of it, now 
proceeding under the care of profeſſor Martyn [R], will, we 
doubt not, ſupport to a late period the reputation of the author, 
and of the editor. 4. In the ſame, or the enſuing year, he pub- 
liſhed, „The Gardener's Kalendar, in 8vo, Which has run 
through a vaſt number of editions. Lo one, which appeared in 
17615 the author prefixed, 5. A ſhort Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the ſcience of Botany, in which he explains the Lin- 
næan terms, and illuſtrates the characters of the claſſes in five 
lates. This introduction was alſo ſold ſeparately. 6. He began, 
1755, to publiſh his Figures of Plants,” adapted to his Dic- 
tionary, which: proceeded in numbers, till it amounted to two 
volumes, in folio, containing 300 plates. His extenſive corre- 
ſpondence with botaniſts and others, in various parts of the globe, 
enabled him to execute a work of this kind in a ſuperior man- 
ner. From the Cape of Good Hope, from Siberia, from North 
America, and particularly from the Weſt Indies, by means of 
Dr. William Houſton, he received for a long ſeries of years, 
a: plentiful ſupply of rare, and frequently of new ſpecies, 
which his ſucceſsful culture ſeldom failed to preſerve. His 
original deſign was no leſs than to give one or more ſpecies of 
all the - genera; but this was found impracticable, and the 
work was therefore confined to ſuch plants as he eſteemed the 
moſt beautiful, uſeful, or uncommon. - 7. The method of 
cultivating Madder, as it is practiſed by the Dutch in Zealand,” 
4to, 1758. Beſides theſe publications, he wrote, 8. Several 
valuable papers in the Philoſophical I ranſactions, which may 
be ſeen in Vol. xxxv. p. 485. xxxvii. p. $1. xlviii. p. 153. 
xlix. p. 161, &c. | | | n 9 8 
MILLETIERE (Txzorattus BrAcner, Sieur de la), 
% man who gained,” as Bayle ſays,  * more reputation 
than was good, by meddling in religious affairs, and endea- 
vouring to reconcile the Roman Catholics and Proteftants of 
France.” Samuel Marets, in his book De antichriſto reve- 
latoſ y], tells us, that Milletiere ſtudied the law a little at 
Heidelberg, and was admitted advocate, or barriſter; that,. not 
ſucceeding; in this profeſſion, he turned divine, ſtudied: Hebrew, 
and affected a mighty zeal againſt Arminianiſm; that, gaining 
an intereſt by. degrees, he managed the conference between 
Camero and Tilenus, obtained the office of elder in the con- 
ſiſtory of the church of Paris, and was afterwards elected a 


] A volume was juſt eompleted when this article was written. 
y | Lib. ii. cap. ult. „ 57- 2054. 2 | 
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repreſentative of the province at the alembly-of Rochelle; that 
he had a principal ſhare in the warm reſolutions of this 
aſſembly, and wrote with an extraordinary vehemence againſt 


his adverſary. Tilenus.” - Tilenus, it ſeems, under the name 


of Abraham Elintus, had, in 1621, addreſſed a book to the 
French Proteſtants aſſembled at Rochelle; in which he exhorted 
them earneſtly to ſubmit themſelves to their 22 and by no 
means to take up arms in defence of the edicts: granted in their 
favour. Milletiere, being ſecretary to this aſſembly, wrote an 
anſwer with this title, “ Diſcours des yraies raiſqhs, &. or; 
a Diſcourſe ſetting forth the true reaſons, for Which the Pro- 
teſtants in France may and ought in good conſeience to reſiſt 
by force of arms the open perſecution, Which the enemies of 
of their religion and the ſtate have raiſed againſt them.“ 
Tilenus made a ſhort reply to this book; but the chamber, of 
the edict, ſitting at Beziers, cauſed it to be burnt by the hand 
of the common hangman, and enquiry to be made after the 
name of the author. It is worth Oobſerving alſo, that Grotius 
highly diſapproved of Milletiere's publiſhing a work [6 ], which 
was fo likely to render the Proteſtants odious to crowned heads. 
Milletiere afterwards ſolicited. for the duke of Rohan at the 
court; and being ſuſpected of holding intelligence With foreign 
enemies, and being engaged in à plot againſt, the govern> 
ment, he was ated and ſent to Thoulouſe. There he 
was put to the rack, and ſuffered a long impriſonment ; but at 
laſt, being ſet at liberty by the interceſſion of friends, and the 
king's clemency, he undertook to bring all the Hugonots to 
the Roman Catholic religion. To this” purpoſe he printed 
ſevera} reconciling tracts; but, not taking any notice of the 
complaints of the conſiſtory of Charenton, he was at laſt ex- 
communicated ; upon which, ſome timę after, he abjured 
Proteſtantiſm in March, 1645, and profeſſed himſelf of the 
Roman Cotholic communio o —?˙ʃ 
He continued to write controverſy, and to teſtify his belief, 
that a re- union of religions might be brought about. Among 
other books, he publiſhed at Paris, “ Le triomphe de la verits; 
pour la paix de Legliſe, pour convier le roi de la Grand Bre- 
8500 d embraſſer la foi atholique z that is, “The triumph 
of truth for the peace of e . de 
king of Great Britain, tc race the Catholic faith, This 
was dedi ted to Char all in. his exi S and though the; king, 
we may be. ſure, Was, hly diſpleaſed with g the degication 
from tlie firlt, vet he Tomas inclination e be-xuled by thoſe! 
who wade 2 Lin ng, not to give any publie teſt 
1mony,,of4 Aue, Hut, nne ring after wardg/ that 
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ſuch an attempt muſt naeds give x handle to the inſults of his 
- enemies, he commanded the learned biſhop Bramhall, who 
attended him in his — — * it, * png unf 
notice, ex incidentally, of that pompou book; to whic 
it was — This anſwer was printed at Geneva, in 16 5 
with an advertiſement prefixed ; where it is -obſerved, t 
Milletiere, having once paſſed this Rubicon, decomes — of 
our moſt cruel adverfaries. He has haraſſed,” ſays the adver. 
tiſer J. all the Proteſtant miniſters, &e. ; but what has 
— all ſenſible poopie of both religions, is to ſee, that 
he has fougot himſelf ſo far, as to dedicate his book to the 
king of 82 Britain; à prince, whom he knew very well to 
be of a ion quite oppoſite to that which he has attempted 
to eſtabliſh in his book; and to whom he could not addreſs 
things of that nature, without drawing his juſt indignation 
Spon himſelf, and ag rs unjuſt ſuſpicions of his re- 
bellious ſubjects. His dedliestory is no other than 2 
torrent of reproaches 2 g laft the church which de has aban- 
doned, * ving torn 1 hee entrails; than outrageous attacks 
on the memory of the deceafed king of 'En gland; than flatter- 
ing inſinuations to his — and imagi i viQories * 
thoſe, whom neither he wer de leaders of 
fairly a it thy fares. and ull-ahts e 
the pompous title truly, of,“ The triumph of truth for the 
of the church. It was indeed — to correct the 
inſolence, as well as folly of this dedicator, who could think 
of making his .court to Charles IT. by prefenting him with a 
book, in which he affirms, that ach 1 died an Frviſible, but 
true member of the church ef Rome: at leaſt, if Charles II. 
had any thoughts of being reſtored to the crown of England. 
It is ſaid of Milletiere, that he was fo ſhocked; after his 
converſion to = tar © upon hearing z biſhop draw a parallel 
ſr 


between the Vi gin and Jeſus Chriſt, and upon his giving 
the ſuperiority to the former, as frankly to declare, * that, 
fooner than be 6b! to hear ſuck ſermons often, he would 


actually turn Proteſtant again.“ 

MILLOT (CLAUDE Francis Xavietx), 2 late French hif- 
ctorian, was born at Befangon, in March, 1726, and 1 
for ſome time, to the order of Jeſuits. He was one ef thoſ 
who were inted to preach, and continued fo to do after he 
— itted that ſociety. But the wetkneſs of his voice, his 

ity, and che eribarrafſed . of Nia delivery, 1 " 
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of Parma, while he was there, in conſequence of ſome inno- 
vations of the miniſter, Millot ver 5 refuſed to 
quit him. It was repreſented that by ſo doing he riſked his 
place. “ My place,” he replied, is to attend a virtuous man 
who is my benefaQtor, and that office I am determined not to 
loſe.”” After having held this profeſſorſhip, with great repu- 
tation for ſome time, he returned into France, and was ap- 
pointed preceptor to the duke of Enghien. He was ſtill em- 
ployed in this duty in 1785, when he was removed by death, 
at the age of fifty- nine. Millot was not a man who thone in 
converſation; his manner was dry and reſerved, but his remarks 
were generally able and judicious. D'Alembert faid of him, 
that he never knew a man of ſo few prejudices, and ſo few pre- 
tenfions. His works are carefully drawn up, in a pure, natural, 
and elegant ſtyle. They are theſe: 1. „ Elements of the Hil- 
tory of France, from Clovis to Louis XV.“ 3 vols. 12mo; an 
abridgement made with remarkable judgemem in the felection 
of facts, and great clearneſs in the diviſions and order. 2. 
Elements of the Hiſtory of England, from the time of the 
Romans to George II.“ This work has the ſame charaQteriſtic 
merits as the former. 3. Elements of Univerſal Hiſtory,” 
9 vols, 12mo. It has been unjuſtly ſaid, that this is pirated 
from the general hiſtory of Voltaire. The accuſation is with- 
out foundation; the ancient part is. perfectly 4 and the 
modern is equally remarkable for the ſelection of facts, and the 
judicious and impartial manner in which they are related. 4. 
« Hiſtory of the Troubadours, 3 vols. 12mo. This work was 
drawn up from a vaſt collection of materials made by M. de 
St. Palaye, and, notwithſtanding the talents of the ſele&or; has 
{til been conſidered as unintereſting. 5. Political and mili- 
tary Memoirs towards the Hiſtory, of Louis XIV. and XV. 
compoſed of original documents collected by Adrian Maurice, 
duke of Noailles, mareſchal of France,” 6 vols. 12mo. There 
are extant alſo, by Millot, ſome 6. Diſcourſes on academical 
Subjects,“ and, * Tranſtations of fome ſelect ancient Orations, 
from the Latin Hiſtorians,” All theſe are written in French. 
Notwithſtanding a few objections that have been made to him, 


as being occaſionally declamatory, there is no doubt that Millot 
MILTON ev), "a moſt illuftrious Engliſh poet, was 
, : = ; | _ \ #44 R 
1J. His dfather, ' Mr. John Milton, was under range 
115 I 6) e r . J9bn bn 8 Loh : 115 * 


is a valuable hiſtorian, and his elements of French and Engliſh 
hiſtory” have been well tecelyed in this country in their tranſla- 
deſcended from an ancient family at Milton near Oxford 
[1] Lifs of Milton by Tolnd; prefixed to his. hitcrieuts, political, and miſcells. - 
neous works, printed in Tee ad Pen Ae las in 1739. 5 
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of the foreſt of Shotover near Oxford, and à zealous Papiſt; 
bis father, whoſe name was John Milton alſo, embraced the 
roteſtant religion in his youth, and was on that account diſin- 
herited. This event removed him to London, where he ap. 
plied himſelf to the buſineſs of a ſerivener; and, marrying after- 
wards a gentlewoman of good family, ſettled in a houſe which 
he purchaſed in Bread ſtreet. Here the poet, his eldeſt ſon, 
was born, Dec. 9, 1608, and was trained with great care from 
his infancy by his parents. He had firſt a private tutor at home, 
2 Mr. Young [ x], with whom he held an A a eee bod, 
ence for ſeveral years: afierwards he went to St. Paul's ſchool, 
Where he ap lied fo intenſely to books, that he hurt his conſti- 
tution, which naturally was not ſtrong; for from his twelfth 
year he generally fat up half the night at his ſtudics, and this, 
with his frequent head-achs, is ſuppoſed to have done the firlt 
injury to his eyes. He made an extraordinary progreſs, and 
gave ſome early ſpecimens, both in Latin and Engliſh, of an 
admirable genius Foe poetry. e 
In 1625, he was admitted of Chriſt's- college in Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, afterwards. biſhop 
of Roſs in Ireland; and, in 1628, proceeded. bachelor of arts, 
having neglected no part of academical learning, 1 75 his 
chief pleaſure lay in cultivating his poetical talents. His father 
deſigned him for the church, nor had he himſelf any other in- 
tentions for ſome time: but afterwards, being diſpleaſed with 
the public adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and by degrees 
diſſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed form of church-government, he 
* all thoughts of that deſtination. 8 
ter he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, in 1632, he 
left the univerſity, and returned to his father; who having ac- 
quired a competency of fortune, with which he was ſatisfied, 
had quitted buſineſs, and ſettled himſclf at Horton near Coln- 
brook, in Buckinghamſhire. In a five years retirement here, 
he enriched his mind with the choiceſt ſtores of Grecian and 
Roman learning, drawn from the beſt authors. in each language, 
conſtantly his eye upon poetry, for the ſake of Which 
chiefly theſe treaſures were collected: and the poems entitled, 
(1.) “ Comus,” (2.) „ VAllegro,” (3.] “ II Penſeroſo, and 
(4.) “ Lyeidas, all written within this period, would have 
tranſmitted his fame to the lateſt poſterity, if he had never per- 
formed any thing elſe. The maſk of Comus was written in 
1934. and afterwards printed under the following title, A 
Viaſk preſented at Ludlow-caſtle, 1634, on Michaelmaſſe-night, 
before the right honourable John earl of Bridgwater, viſcount 
Brackley, lord-prefident of Wales, and vne of his majeſty's 
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moſt honourable prixy- council; and the dedication by Mr. 
Henry. Lawes, who ſet the muſic, ſhews that Milton wrote it 
at the ſolicitation of the Bridgwater family. In his Lycidas 
he laments, the death of Mr. Edward King, fellow of Chriſt's 
college in Cambridge, who was drowned Auguſt 10, 1637, 
aged twenty-five years, in his paſſage from Cheſter to Ireland, 
where his father was ſecretary to Charles I. In the mean 
time, attentive as he was to poetry, he kept the beſt company, 
made frequent excurſions to London to buy books, and even 
cultivated other arts, as mathematics, and muſic. _ 25 
Upon the death of his mother, of whom he has ſpoken very 
reſpectfully ſ.l ], he obtained leave to travel abroad: and having 
rocured fome recommendations, as well as proper advice for ; 
his conduct, from his neighbour fir Henry Wotton, then provoſt : 
of. Eton- college, he ſet out in the ſpring of the year 1638, 
accompanied by one ſervant, who attended him through his 
travels. He went firſt to France, and paſling a few days at 
Paris, where he had procured an introduction to the celebrated 
Hugo Grotius, by means of the Engliſh ambaſſador there, he 
took the direct road to Nice. There he embarked. for Genoa, 
and paſſed from thence through Leghorn and Piſa to Florence; 
in which city he ſpent two months, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
ſo much by his talent in poetry, that he was treated with lingulas | 
reſpet and kindneſs by perſons of the firſt eminence, both for 
rank and learning. He received alſo encomiums from Rome; 
one of which, written by Salvaggi, was this diſtich !! 
* Gracia Mzonidem, jactet ſibi Roma Maronem:  'g. 
Anglia Milronum jaQat utrique parem.” nl War nn 
Of which, Dryden's celebrated epigram of ſix lines, generally - 
prefixed to Paradiſe Loſt, is little 7 9 than a paraphraſe: i | 
Three poets in three diſtant ages born, oy 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs dc... 
The next in majeſty: in both the laſt.” _ 1 
The force of nature could no farther go, 8 a 
To make a third, ſhe join d the other two.. | 


. 


1 5, 
From Florence he paſſed through Sienna to Rome, where he 
ſtayed likewiſe two months, and was honoured with the ac 
quaintance of ſeveral learned men; particularly withthat'6f Hol- 
ſtenius, keeper of the Vatican library, who ſhewed him the-curi- 
oſities of it, and introduced him alſo to cardinal Barberini, | 
whom he received extraordinary civilities. His next remove was 
to Naples, whence his deſign was to paſs into Sicily and Greece; 
but, hearing of the commotions then beginning in England, his 
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s curioſity gave way to his religious zeal, whick rofe to 

ſuch a height, that he returned in haſte to Rome, and was with 
difficulty reſtrained from defending Proteſtantiſmm openly; He 
paid little regard to fir Henry Wotton's advice, which was, 
« to keep his thoughts cloſe, and his countenance open: he had 
greatly offended againſt it at Naples, where he had talked freely 
upon matters of religion; inſomuch that the famous Giovanni 

| Baptiſta Manſo, who had done him conſiderable favours, and 
intended him more if he had been more reſerved, diſmiſſed him 
with the following diſtich, alluding to that indiſcretion, and to 
pope Gregory's remark upon the beauty of the Engliſh youths: 
Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, fi pietas fic; 
Non Anglus, verum hercle angelus ipſe fores.” 


He ſtayed two months at Rome, and as long at Florence, mak - 


ing only a ſhort excurſion to Lucca; then eroſſing the Apen - 
mines, he paſſed by the way of Bologna and Ferrara to Venice; 
Where ſtaying only one month, he went through Verona, Milan, 


and along the Alps, down Leman- lake to Geneva. After ſpend- 
ing ſome time in this city, where he contracted a friendſhip with 
Giovanni Diodati, and Frederic ting he returned through 
France, and arrived in England after an abſence of about fifteen 
months. It was about the time of the king's ſecond expedition 
againſt the Scots, in which his forces under lord Conway were 
defeated by general Leſley, Auguſt 29, 1639. 
His father, _ left Horton, reſided with a younger ſon 
af Reading in Berkfhire ; but the poet thought it expedient to 
continue in London, and hired a lodging in St. Bride's church- 
d, Fleet-ſtreet, where he employed birnſelf in educating his 
er's two ſons, Edward and John Phillips: and being ſolicited 
by ſeveral friends to undertake: the ſame care of their children, 
he took a handfome garden-houfe in Alderſgate-ſtreet fit for the 
purpoſe. Here he formed the plan of his academical inſtitu- 
tion, afterwards ſet forth in his Tractate of education: in 
which he leads his ſcholar from Lilly, as he expreſſes it, to his 
commencing, maſter of arts. His method of teaching being 
deſigned to ſubvert the univerſity education, of which he 


way — ill, was totally the reverſe of that commonly 
| Send nt chools; ſo that we are not to wonder if it never 
at followed. But though thus employed in the education of 
children, and at the ſame time projecting the plan of ſome great 

„for he was not yet determined as to the kind, 
jeh he expected to reap immortal fame; yet, in 1641, he 
S ive vent to kr — which he had been = 

ing r ſome years againſt» the prelates, by: publiſhing 

fe following tracts: (5) Of 0G Cn”. church- 
ciſc pline in England, and the cauſes Uhr here trlchints Hindcred 
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it.” (6. Of Prelatical” Epiſcopacy, and whether it may ay de 
b rom the A Rolizal times, by virtue of thoſe Leſti- 
monies, which are alledged to that purpoſe in ſome late rea-. 
tiſe, one whereof goes under the name of James archbiſhop of 


— (J.) The Reaſon of Church- government utge 
againft the Prelacy.“ (8) « Animadverfſions upon the Remon. 
ſtrant's defence againft meaymnuus.” (9.) An Apology 
for Smectymnuus. 1 e 
In 1643, he married a daughter of Richard Powell, eſq; e 
Foreſthill in Oxfordfhire, a gentleman of good eftate and repu 
tation, but à firm Royaliſt, who had not cohabited With he 
huſband much above a month, when, under a pretence of viſt 
ing her friends, ſhe deſerted him, Mr. ng Phitlips, whs 
wrote his unele's life, imputes this deſertſon to the different 
rinciples of the two families; and ſuppoſes, that ſom@ of Mr. 
owell's relations might begin to repent of We 4 
connection, which they thought might be a diſadvantage 10 
them, whenever the court ſhould flouriſh again, as they then 
expected jt ſoon would. Milton ſent repeated meſſages and 
letters to his wife, but the took no notice of them, nor enter- 
tained the leaſt thought of returning; upon which he became 
ſo ineenſed, that he made a reſolution never to receive her any 
more, and wrote four compoſitions in defence of that ᷣeſ 
tion. The firſt is entitled, (10.) The Doctrine and Diſel. 
line of D vorce reſtored. to the good of both Sexes, from the 
of the canon law and other miſtakes, to the true mean 
ing of Scripture in Law and Goſpel: compared, &e. The 
grand poſition which he maintains in this treatiſe is, that . in· 
diſpoſition, unfitnefs, or contrariety of mind, ariſing from-a 
cauſe in nature unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to 
hinder, the main benefits of conjugal ſociety, which are ſolace 
and peace, is à greater reaſon of divorce than natural frigidity ; 
eſpecially if there be no children, and that theye be mutual con- 
ſent,” The ſecond piece was, (11.) 41 udgement of 
Martin Bucer concerning divorce, &c.” the third, (42) “ Te- 
trachordon, or expoſitions upon the four chief places in Scrip- 
ture, which treat of marriage, or nullities in marriage, A. 
the fourth, (13. ) ( Colaſterion, a Reply to a-nameleſs-. 
againſt the doctrine and diſcipline of divorce. Milton @ad - 
ſomething more to convince the world of the ſincerity: of h 
opinion, and reſolution founded thereon ;, he even — 


make his addteſſes to a young lady of great wit and 
eſign to marty her: but n which was-mtended 


ad 
to cut off all thoughts of a- reſtoration, proved the very amcang 
of effeQing' it. © ot 4 408 : OR: ee Ott e 
In the mean time, he did not ſuffer this incident to affect his 
care and afſidwty' in the academy; wht in F644, at W 
n | =, : 


of his friend Mr. Samuel Hartlib, to whom it is aqdreſſed, he 
publiſhed his ſmall tract, (14.) Upon Education,” and alſo 
another, entitled, (15.) “ Ateopagitica, or a. ſpeech for the 
rty of unlicenſed printing.“ His father being come to live 
with hin upon the ſurrender of Reading, in April, 1643, and 
his academy increaſing, he hired a larger houſe, in Barbican; 
nt de fore his removal thither, viſiting a relation in the neigh- 
irhood, he was ſurpriſed with the entrance of his wife, who 
ſubmitting. herſelf, implored pardon and reconciliation. on her 
knees. N. took her again to his boſom, and received her, as 
ſoon, as he Was ſettled at his new houſe in Barbican, about July, 
1645. Mr. Elijah Fenton, in his ““ Life of Milton [M],” ob- 
erves, that it is not to be doubted, that, this interview between 
Milton and his wife mult wonderfully affect him; and that per- 
aps the impreſſion it made on his imagination, contributed 
uch to the painting of that pathetic ſcene in . Paradiſe Loſt,” 
25 Adam's reconciliation to Eve after her fall is thus de- 
ſeribded : | ö 


. Soon his heart relented 


4 Towards her his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
4+... ,Now-at his feet ſubmiſſive im diſtreſ . 
vas 19: $6:55997 07 £3759 +4 5% £ Book x. 909. 
This ſame year, 645, he publiſhed his (16.) Juvenile poems,“ 
both Latin and Engliſh; the ſongs of which were ſet to-muſic 
by Mr. Henry Lawes. , an AK 
Upon the death of his father, which happened about 1647, 
his wife's friends took their leave of him: for it may be ſaid, 
much to his honour, that he had ſheltered them under his roof, 
from the time of his te · union with her; nor did they leave him, 
till Mr. Powell's affairs were accommodated by Milton's intereſt 
with the victorious party. The ſame year he removed to a 
ſmaller houſe in Holborn, and kept cloſe to his ſtudies; pleaſed 
to ubſerve the public affairs daily tending to the great end of his 
. wiſhes; tilb all was completed in the deſtruction of kingly go- 
vernment by the death of the king. But after this blow was 
ſtruck, the outcry: that was raiſed 2 by the Preſbyterians, 
makingthim-apprehenſive of a miſcarriage in the deſign of ſet- 
ting a cominonwealth, he again came forward, in a work en- 
tiched (1%) © The tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates, ving 
chat it ig lauful, and hath been held ſo through all ages, Ee any, 
who have the power, to call to account à tyrant or wicked 
ing, and after due conviction to depoſe and put him to death, 
if rhe ordinary magiſtrate have neglected or denied to do it; 
and that: they, who of late ſo much blame depoſing, are the 
men that did it themſelves,” 1649. The Scotch Preſbyte- 
274 ans #34 zn 2164 35H. ton. bi ad ln ast 943 63% 
9 IAI Prefixed to Furadiſe Loſt, edit=172 5 in νπ⏑ |. 
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rians; ſettled at Belfaſt in Ireland, revolting ſoon after from the 


parliament, and joining the marquis of Ormond, he ſer his pen 
to work, to ue the dangers threatening the new eſtabliſh- 
ment by theſe proceedings. This tract is called, {4g * Ob- 
ſervations on the artieles of peace between James earl of Ormond 
for king Charles I. on the one hand, and the Iriſh Papiſts and 
rebels on the other hand, &c. and animadverſions on the Scotch 
Preſbytery at Belfaſt, dated Feb. 15, 1648.“ This was no ſooner 
diſpatched, than he entered upon his (19.) Hiſtory of England,” 
a work planned likewiſe in the ſame republican ſpirit ; being 
undertaken; as he declares himſelf, with a view of preſerving 
his country fromſubmitting to any monarchical government in 
any future time, from the example of the paſt. The four firſt 
books were finiſhed at this time, and the two following after- 
wards; the whole is inſerted in the firſt volume of Kennet's 
Hiſtory of England: | © eee en e 
It was his deſign to have proceeded in this Hiſtory of England; 
but he was prevented by being taken into the ſervice of the 
common wealth, and by being made Latin ſecretary to the councit 
of ſtate, neither to write to others abroad, nor to 
receive any anſwers, except in the Latin language, which was 
common to them all; and the famous Euty Baoikixn, or the 
Pourtraiture of his Sacred Majeſty in his Solitudes and Suffer- 
ings, coming out about this time, that is, in 1649, Milton, by 
the command of his maſters, © wrote and publiſned his (20.) 
% EuxoyortAzons,” the ſame year. In 1651, he publiſhed his 
celebrated work, entitled, (21. ) Pro populo Anglicano defenſio, 
contra Claudii Salmaſii defenſionem regiam;“ which perſorm- 
ance ſpread his fame over all Europe. He undertook this alſo 
by command; but, as he himſelf tells us, without any view 
of a reward; and Toland ſays, “that the 1000l. which be 
received for it from the commonwealth, was given him after- 
wards.” While he was writing this, he loſt his eye-ſight, which 
had been decaying for ſeveral years; nevertheleſs he perſiſted in 
defending the cauſe he had undertaken, with as 'much ſpirit and 
reſolution as before. In 1652, was printed at London, (22.) 
Joannis Phillippi Angli reſponſio ad apologiam anonymi cu- 
juſdam tenebrionis pro rege & populo Anglicano infantiſſimam: 
by had a mind to give the honour to his 
nephew and ward, Mr. John Phillips, who might indeed pre- 
pare the firſt draught; but that was ſo carefully examined and 
amended. by Milton as to paſs for his own. This year he loſt 
his wife, who died ſoon after the delivery of her fourth child; 
but he foon married a ſecond, going on in the mean time as 
uſual in the employment of his pen. In 1654, he publiſhed his 
23.) „ Defen — populo Anglicano, contra infamem 


* 


libellum anonymum, cui titulus, Regii ſanguinis elamor ad 
1 | ccelum 
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calum adverſus parricidas Anglicanos.” Milton treats Alex. 
ander Morus as the author of the Regii ſanguinis clamor, &c.” 
and cenſures him very coarſely ; but Morus was only. the pub- 
lither, the book being actually written by Peter du Moulit the 
younger, afterwards prebendary of Canterbury.” Morus re- 
pings Mitten attacked him the year after, in his (24,). De- 

fenſio pro fe, &c.“ in which, unwilling to own his miſtake, he 


* 


inſiſts that Morus was the author of the work in queſtion; and 


thus ended the controverſ. FFF 
Being now at eaſe from ſtate - adverſaries and public conteſts, he 
had leiſure again to N his own ſtudies and private deſigns; 
E his Hittory of Britain, and his projected The- 
rus. linguz Latinæ, according to the method of Robert 
Stephens. He had n this laſt work long before, and went 
on with it at times to his Auf ga : yet the papers were found 
after his death ſo irregular and deficient, that they could not be 
made fit for the preſs. But they gave birth to the “ Cambri 

Dictionary, publiſhed in 1693, 4to, the editors of which 
ſerve, that they made three large folio volumes, containing 
2 collection out of all the beſt and pureſt Roman authors.” In 
1658, he publiſhed, (25.) “ Sir Walter Raleigh's Cabinet 
Council, containing the chief Acts of Empire and Myſteries of 
State, &c.,* and the year after, two tracts, namely,-{26,) A 
Treatiſe of the. Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes,” and, a7.) 
Conſiderations touching the likelieſt Means to remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church.” Upon the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment by the army, after Richard Cromwell had been obliged to 
reſign the protectorſhip, Milton wrote {28.)* A Letter,” in 
which he lays down the model of a commonwealth ; not ſuch as 
he thought the beſt, but prin an be toc readily ſettled 
at that time, to prevent tion government, 
and domeſtic diſorders; till a more Ph Tray 4 and better 
diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect democracy. He drew up 
likewiſe another tract with the ſame view, which ſeems to have 
been addreſſed to geamal Monk: aud in Feb. this year, 1660, 
upon a _proſpe& of the king's return, he publiſhed, 18 «A 
ready and eaſy Way to eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth.” This 
was ſoon after attacked in a burleſque pamphlet, pretended to 
be written by Mr. James Harrington's Republiqan club, and 
ninted under the title of The Cenſure of the Nota upon Mr. 
Milton's Book, intituled, A ready and eaſy wary ov liſh a 
free Commonwealth; London, printed by Paul Giddy, Printer | 

» the Reta, at the Windmill in T urnagain-lane, 1660. A ſermon 

being preached by Dr. Matthew Griffith, at Mercer's-chapel in 
March, and afterwards publiſhed with the title of, The Fear of 
God and the King, Milton wrote and publiſhed immediately, 
(30.) © Brief Notes upon it, which were as ſpeedily remarked 
N | 1 upon 
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upon by Roger L'Eſtrange, in a performance entitled, No blind 
Guide print 2 

e 


ed in his Apology at London, 1666. 
1ving: the king's reſtoration unavoidable, he began to 
conſider the means of procuring his own ſafety. He had been 
removed from the office of Latin ſecretary to the parliament 
juſt before; and it is manifeſt, that he acquitted himſelf well in 
the execution of it. His (31.) © Letters,” which are publiſhed, 
are an illuſtrious proof of his great command of that language: 
they .are com aled upon the. moſt difficult ſubjects, and may 
ſerve as the beſt models to his ſucceſſors in that poſt. To theſe 
is generally added the (32.) © ProteQtor's Manifeſto,” contain. - 
ing the reaſons of his making war with Spain in 1655, as being 
the undoubted production of Milton's pen; and ſome have, not 
without probability, given him the honour of the Latin verſes 
ſometimes aſcribed to his friend Andrew Marvell, and ſent with 
his picture as a preſent to Chriſtina queen of Sweden. Mean- 
while he withdrew to a friend's honſe in Bartholomew-cloſe; 
and by this precaution, although his © Iconaclaſtes,” and Pro 
populo Anglicano defenſio,” were both burnt by the hangman, 
yet he eſcaped the particular proſecution: at firſt intended 
againſt him. His friends, Andrew Marvell particularly, then 
member for Hull, acted vigorouſly in his behalf, and made a 
conſiderable party for him in the houſe of commons; and a 


jail goon for his admirable parts.and learning a N rocured 
im many favourers, even among thoſe who deteſted his prin- 
ciples, he was included in the general amneſty. As ſoon as the 
ſtorm was quite over, he quitted his rr of ſecrecy, and took 
a houſe in Holborn, near Red-Lion-Fields; for, ever ſince the 
ear 16652, he had lived in Petty-France, Weſtminſter, in a 
uſe which opened into St. James's-Park. He ſoon removed 
to Jewen-ſtreet, near Alderſgate ; from which place, marryi 
a third wife, he not lag er removed to a houſe in the Artil- 
lery-Walk leading to Bunhill- Fields. Mr. Phillips obſerves, 
that © this was his laſt ſtage in the world; but it was of many 
years continuance, more, perhaps, than he had enjoyed in an 
other place. Here, we are told, that he uſed to ſit in a grey coarſe 
cloth coat, at the door in warm ſummer weather, to enjoy the 
freſh-air 3 and thus, as well as in his own room, received the 
viſits of perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities and rank. : 
Though his ci es were much reduced by conſiderable 
loſſes at the Reſtoration, yet his principles not ſuffering him to 
ſeek or to accept any public employment at court (for it is ſaid 
that Charles II. would have continued him Latin ſecretary), he 
fat down 19 his ſtudies, and applied himſelf diligently to finiſh 
his grand poem, In 1 he had a perſon to read to him; 
and Mr. Thomas Ellwood, afterwards an eminent writer among 


the Quakers, attended him for this purpoſe, and went every day, 
| in 
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in che afternoon, except Sunday, to read to him ſome book in 
Latin. In 1665, he retired with his family fromthe plague to 
a ſmall houſe which was hired for him at St. Giles's Chalfont 
in Buckinghamſhire: and there Mr. Ellwood viſtting him, had 
(33.) * Paradiſe Loſt,” then finiſhed, put into his hands by Milton, 
who deſired, that he would read it over, and give him his 
judgement.” Upon returning it, he modeſtly and freely did fo: 
« and after ſome farther diſcourſe about it,” ſays Mr. Ellwood 
UK « I pleaſantly told him, that he had faid much of Paradiſe 
oft ; but what had he to ſay of Paradiſe found?” From this 
hint he began his (34.) * Paradiſe, Regained,” and finiſhed it 
not long atter his return to London, which was as ſoon as the 
ſickneſs was over in 1666. % Paradiſe Loft,” was publiſhed in 
1667; in 1670, „ Paradiſe Regained,” a poem in four books, 
to which was added, (35.) „ Samſon Agoniſtes, a Dramatic 
Poem.” The ſecond edition of Paradiſe Loſt, came out in 1674, 
in which, among other alterations, was this, that the poem, which 
at firſt contained only ten, was divided into twelve books. The 
third edition was publiſhed in 1678; and the fourth, a very 
pompous one in folio, with Paradiſe Regained, and Samfon 
Agoniſtes, annexed to it, in 1688, by ſubſcription : wherein 
appear the names of Dorfet, Waller, Dryden, and all the men 
of diſtinguiſhed talents in polite literature at that time. It has 
ſince gone through numberleſs editions; particularly one in 
1998 he: with an account of Milton's Hife by Mr. Elijah 
Fenton, and another in 1749, by Dr. Newton in to, and af- 
terwards in Bvo, with notes of various authors. Dr. Bentley 
publiſhed an edition of this poem in 1732, 4to, but it did not 
gain any credit; for it was attacked by feveral writers, particu- 
arly by Dr. Zachary Pearce, afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, 
who, in 1733, publiſhed, at London, in 8vo, « A Review of 
the text of the Twelve Books of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, in 
which the chief of Dr. Bentley's Emendations are conſidered, 
and feveral other Emendations and Obſervations are offered to 
the Public.“ Dr. Pearce obſerves in this piece, “that Milton 
took the firſt hint of his deſign, to write a tragedy the 
ſubject of his poem, from an Italian tragedy called © II Paradiſo 
perſo;' for it is certain, that Milton firſt deſigned a tragedy; and 
there are {till extant ſeveral plans of Paradiſe Loſt in the form 
of a tragedy, in our poet's own | hand-writing.” It may be as 
ell to obſerve here, that Dr. Newton afterwards publiſhed s 
ird volume, in the ſame variorum manner as the two former, 
containing, Paradiſe Regained, Samſon” Agoniſtes, and the 
. reſt” of | Milton's poems: Which complete collection of hi 
poetical works has ſince been printed in 3 vols. 8. 
ae 354 19 91901075 eee Ws „ee e 
Nn L Ellwoog's Life, p. 134, edit. 2. % 
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Ia 1669, Milton publiſhed his “ Hiſtory of Britain, on 
which he had been ſo long employed: but Toland obſerves, that 
« we have not this hiſtory as it came out of his hands; for the 
licenſers,” ſays he, thoſe ſworn officers to deſtroy learning; 


liberty, and good ſenſe, expunged feveral paſſages of it, wherein 


he expoſed the ſuperſtition, pride, and cunning of the Popiſh 
monks in the Saxon times; but applied by the ſagacious licenſers 
to Charles the Second's biſhops.” Milton, however, beſtowed 


a copy of the unlicenſed papers on the earl of Angleſea; and 


they have ſince been inſerted in their proper places. In 1672, 
came out his (36.) Artis logicæ plenior inſtitutio, ad Rami 


methodum concinnata:” he had publiſhed in 1661, (37.) „ Ac- | 


cidence commenced Grammar; and theſe pieces may ſerve as 
inſtances of one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever lived, ſtooping 
to the loweſt and drieſt fubjects, out of a zeal for right educa- 
tion, which he ſliewed throughout his life. Upon the indulgence 
granted to the Diſſenters in 1673, he publiſhed a defence of 
univerſal toleration for ſectaries of all denominations, except 
Papiſts, in a diſcourſes (38.) Of true Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm; 


Toleration, and what beſt Means may be ufed againſt the Growth 


of Popery.“ There are ſome paſſages in this piece, which 


- 


ſhew, that Milton had changed his opinion with regard to ſome - 
nice. doctrinal points, ſince: his younger days; and it is ob. 


ſervable; that he alſo changed it more than once with regard 
to the ſeveral ſects of religion. In his early years, he was a 
favourer of the Puritans; in his middle age, he was beſt 
pleaſed with the Independents and Anabaptiſts, as allowing more 
liberty than others, and coming neareſt, in his opinion, to the 
primitive practice; but in the latter part of his life, he was not 


a profeſſed member of any particular ſect among Chriſtians, 


frequented none of their aſſemblies, nor uſed any of their rites 
in his family: e bs 


In 1674, be publiſhed, (39.) © Epiſtolarum familiarium 


liber i. & Proluſiones quædam oratoriæ in Collegio Chriſti ha- 


bitæ:“ and, (40.) A Declaration of the Poles concerning the 
Election of their king John III. tranſlated by him from the Dutch.” 
He died the ſame year at his houſe near Bunhill-fields, in 
the beginning of November, and was interred near his father in 
the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate: but no monument being 


found there afterwards, a decent one was etected in 1737, in | 


Weſtminſter-abbey, by Mr. Benſon; - Though his death was 
occaſioned by the gout, yet it was fo eaſy, that the perſons'in 
the room did not perceive the time of his expiring. He left 
ſome pieces in manuſcript; among the reſt, (41.) The brief 
Hiſtory of Muſcovy, and of their leſs known Countries, lying 
Eaſtward of Ruſſia as far as Cathay; which was printed, 1682, 
in 8vo. His 4 Hiſtorical, political yd miſcellaneous works,” 

Vos. X. ah - were 


* 
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me menten ee n, viene e in afeicet London, 


Amfterdam is mentioned in the title · page, with the life 
of the author by Mr. Toland; but a more complete and elegant 
edition of them was publiſhed in 2 vols. folio, in 1738. To 
this edition is prefixed an account af the life and writings of 
Milton by Dr. Thomas Birch, with an appendix containing two 
diſſertations: the firſt concerning the author of . Kha Bac, 
ayd concerning the Prayer of Pamela,” ſubjoined to ſevera 
editions of that book: the ſecond, concerning the commiſſion 
ſaicd to be given by king Charles I. in the you 1641, to the 

Iriſh Papiſts, for e arms againſt the Proteſtants in Ire- 
land. In this edition alſo the ſeveral pieces ate diſpoſed accord- 
ing to the order of their dates, with the addition of a Latin 
tract, omitted by Mr. Toland, concerning dhe reaſons of the 
war with Spain in 1655; and ſeveral: in the ** Hiſtory of 
Britain, expunged by the licenſers of the preſs... Theſe proſe 
works of Milton have ſince been reprinted, under Dr. Birch's 
inſpection, in 2 vols. 4ta, which, with Dr. Newton's edition 
af bis poems, completes all his works; in 5:yols. 4to. - For a 
character of theſe, it would be unpardonable if we did not 
refer our readers to Dr. Johnſon's incomparable critique. 

_ Milton in his youth, was: remarkably handſome; on which 
account, while at Cambridge, be was called the lady of 
Chriſt's-college:” A quibuſdam audi nuper domina,” ſays he, 
in one of his academical proluſions. The colour of his hair 
was a light brown; the ſymmetry of his features exact, enli- 

3 — e mixture of = 1 
ruddy, hi ve OCC tothe compliment paid him by jo 
Boots Manks, before related. be tells 1. , 00 [com 
hlue-eyed;” „ but his eyes, Mr. Wood ſays, ** were none of 
the quickeſt.” His ſtature did not exceed the middle fize: he 
was neither too leaf nor too fat; his limbs well-proportioned, 
nervous, and atlive: but his .conftjtution was tender, and his 
. inbrm, he op ns he was (per apa mm 

pg liquors. His deportment was erect, open, and affable; 
his converſation eaſy, chearful, and indeucdibe. fils aſtoniſhing 
genius and reading are ſeen in all his works. His moral and reli- 
ious character Was excellent, but, in ſome reſpects, puſhed too 
: for there were periods endugh in his life, When bis zeal 
carried both to a fanatical height, and when he might be ſaid to be 
almoſt mad with virtut and religion. Though the eftate left him 

his father was but ſmall, yet his frugality made it ſerve both 
Hunfelf and kis family. Towards the latter end of his life, he 
Told the greater part of his library, becauſe his. heirs knew not 
how to uſe it, and becauſe he thought he could" di ſpoſe of it 
to better aduantage than hey. He died worth. 1500l. beſides his 


three wives were all mäidens when bc 
N 3 ,mapried 


| pa t 71 read to him in eight lan 


MIMN ER MUS. A” 
n but he had no children/except the iff. His 
ters ſurvi ved him, and the tw] pry th uſed to read 


es with readineſs: and 
t Engliſh ;- for their 


accuracy, Sw underſtoed nothing 


father often. e pr hear n obe tongue, vas 
enough for a woman. 
MI MUS, an ancient Grenk was born. at Colo- 


phon, according'ts Sirabo[x];'though,Smyrna,and Aſtypale alfo 


ut in their claim for the honour of his birth. Suidas, has pla 
him. in the gyth Olympiad, which; is [ſomewhat earlier than the 
ſeven wile men: whereas; it ſhould ſeem, by Laenius's life of 
Solon, that he avas their Sa at 6: for there we find the poet 
wiſhing an a diſtich to live only, faut ſcore years witheut pain aud 
care, got by Solon, who adviſed him to wiſſi for no more 


than ſixty. Habe infarms us, in the book ſjuſt cited, chat 
Mungermus was à muſician, as well as a witer of clegits, 


which was his Chief purſuit; and Nanno, the lady who paſſes 
for his miſtreſs, is recorded to have got her livelihood byithe ſame 
profeſſion. There are but few fragments of his poems remain 
oy „yet en hto ſhew him an accompliſhed maſter in his enn 
Quintilian has given Calimachus the preference in el 
— we find Horace pa poſiponang him- to Munnermus: and Pro- 
pertios makes him, in love matters, and in the de ſoription of 
the ſoſter pleaſures, es even to Homer, RENTS: _ 
and mung of ihe ww] 7 · 511m 
ne! in amore e CREE 1 leser, A: r 
DVurmina manfuetus lenia quærit amor.“ B. i. el. 9 


%% In loye Minermus more than Homer eels?" 
For gentle love demands as gentle ſtrains.” 


His: temper ſeems to have been as truly poetical as 2s his » 
wholly bent on love an pleaſure, and averſe-to the lee cares 
= FO. 1 r {1 has quoted 10 opinion 0 i 
inſtgnificancy human. bo” if not Row 1 
pleaſant humours and eaſy paſſions. 7 
Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, fine: amore jociſque 
Nileſt jucunduma, 'vivas in amore jociſque.”” B. 1. ws, 


If, without love and Jeſts, Mimnermus x tn" ere 
All things are. ny 1 in your jeſts and Pe | 5 
The Grecian poet is ſo entirely in this way of thigk- 


ing, that eee and a pardonabſe blunder of the eſt 
old cammentator.upon Horace, to call Mimnermus an 
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" + MINELLIUS*(Jons), = Dutch grammarian, born ar Rot. 
terdam, about 1625, was occupied for the chief part of his life 
in teaching the learned languages, and died about 1683. He 
publiſhed editions of Terence, Salluſt, Virgil, Horace, Florus, 
Valerius Maximus, and moſt of the claſſics, with ſhort notes, 
rather for the aid of mere ſchool- boys, than of any kind of 
utility to the learned. Moſt of theſe editions are allo rinted 
in a very incorrect manner, at leaſt the republications of them, 
in this and other countries, © E 
MIRABAUD {Jean Baris rz), a learned man, who held 
the place of perpetual ſecretary to the French academy ; was 
born in Provence in 1674, and lived to the age of eighty-ſix. 
He is chiefly known as an author by 1.“ A tranſlation of I aſſo's 
Jeruſalem delivered,” which has gone through ſeveral editions, 
but has fince been ſuperſeded by à better, written by M. le 
- Brun. Mirabaud took upon him, rather too boldly, to retrench 
or alter what he thought unpleaſing in his author. 2. A 
tranſlation of the Orlando Furioſo, which has the fame faults. 
He wrote alſo 2 little tract, entitted, „Alphabet de la Fee Gra- 
cieuſe, 12mo, 1734. His eulogium at the academy, was drawn 
up by M. de Buffon, and is full of high eneomiums. 
MIRABEAU (HoNORE GABRIEL, Comte de), well known 
both by his writings, and the active part he took in bringing 
about the French revolution, was born in 1749, of a noble 
family. Throughout life he diſplayed a ſpirit averſe to every 
reſtraint,” and was one of thoſe unhappy geniuſes in whom the 
moſt brilliant talents ſerve only as a ſcourge to themſelves, and 
all around them. It is told by his democratical panegyriſts, as a 
wonderful proof of family tyranny, under the old government, 
that not leſs than ſixty- ſeven leftres de cachet had been obtained by 
Mirabeau the father againſt this ſon, and others of his relatives. 
It proves, at leaſt as much, what many anecdotes confirm, that, 
for his ſhare of them, the ſon was nor leſs indebted to his own 
- ungovernable dif qa: than to the ſeverity of his parent. The 
whole courſe of his youth was' paſſed in this manner. Extrava- * 
nce kept him always poor; and this ſpecies of paternal inter- JE: 
| ference placed him very frequently in gallen, It may be ſuppoſed lis 
alſo, that the part taken by the government in theſe unpleaſant 4 
admonitions, did not tend to attach young Mirabeau to that at 
ſyſtem. The talents of Mirabeau led him — to employ pre 
his pen, and his publications form the chief epochas of his life. 61 
His firſt publication was, 1. Effai ſur le Deſpotiſme,” „An * 
Eſſay on Deſpotiſm,” in 8vo. Next, in one of his confine- « ] 
ments, he wrote, 2. a work in 2 vols. 8yo, «© On Lettres de * 
Cachet.” 3. Conſiderations ſur l'ordre de Cincinnatus,” 8vo. 
A remonſtrance. againſt, the order of Cincinnatus, propoſed 
at one time to be eſtabliſhed in America, The public opinion 
2 in 1 mn 
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in America favoured this remonſtrance, and it proved effeCtual.. 
4. His next work was in favour of the Dutch, when Joſeph II. 
demanded the opening of the Scheld, in behalf of the Braban- 
cons. It is entitled, Dovtes ſur la liberté de:VEſcant,” Bvo.. 
5. Lettre a Vempereur Joſeph II. ſur ſon reglement concern- 
ant Vemigration,” a pamphlet of forty pages, in 8vo. 6. “De 
la Caiſſe d'Eſcompte,” a volume in 8vo, written againſt that 
eſtabliſhment. 7. De la Banque d'Eſpagne,” '8vo. ' A re- 
monſtrance againſt eſtabliſhing a French Bank in' Spain. A 
controverſy ariſing on this ſubject, he wrote again upon it. 
8. Two pamphlets on the monopoly of the water company in 
Paris. on after writing theſe, he went to Berlin, which was 
in the year 1786, and was there when Frederic II. died. On 
this occaſion alſo he took up his pen, and addreſſed to his ſuc- 
ceſſor a tract, entitled, g. Lettre remiſe a Frederic Guillaume 
IT. roi regnant de Pruſſe, le jour de ſon avènement au tröne.“ 
This contained, ſays his panegyriſt y], “non pas des eloges de 
lui, mais des Eloges du peuple; non pas des vœux pour lui, mais 
des veeux pour le peuple; non pas des conſeils pour lui, mais des 
conſeils pour le bonheur du peuple:” et ee STENTS, 
Mirabeau was ſtill at Berlin when he heard of the aſſembly 
of Notables, convened in France, and then foretold that it would 
ſoon be followed by a meeting of the ſtates. At this period he 
publiſhed a volume againſt the ſtockjobbing, then carried to a 
at height, entitled, 10. © Denonciation' de l'agiotage au roi, 

et a Vaſſemblee des notables,” 8 vo. A lettre de cachet was iſſued 
inſt him in conſequence of this publication, but he eluded 
purſuit, and publiſhed a pamphlet as a ſequel to the book. His 
next work was againſt M. Necker. 11. Lettre a M. de 
Cretelle, ſur Vadminiſtration de M. Necker,” a pamphlet in 
8vo.* 12. A volume, in 8vo, againſt the Stadrholderſhip : « Aux 
Bataves, ſur le Stadthouderat.” 13. Obſervations ſur la 
maiſon de force appellee Bicetre,” an 8vo pamphlet. 14. 
Another tract entitled, * Conſeils à un jeune prince qui ſent 
la nEceflite de refaire ſon education.” 15. He now proceeded 
to a larger and more arduous work than any he hack yet pub- 
liſhed, on. the Pruſſian monarchy, under Frederic the Great. 
© De la Monarchie Pruſſienne ſous Frederic le Grand, 4 vols. 
4to, or eight in 8 vo. In this work he undertakes to define 
preciſely how a monarchy. ſhould be conſtituted. When the 
orders were iſſued for convening the ſtates- general, Mirabeau 
returned into Provence, and at the ſame time publiſhed, 16. 
« Hiſtoire ſecrette de la cour de Berlin, two volumes of letters 
on the ſecret hiſtory of the court of Berlin. This work was 
e a * K ' Belo: Wo: "oy 17 r 

[2] Diſcours preliminaire, prefixed by Etienne Mejan to the works of Mirabeau, 


publiſhed in 1791. 
Hh 3 condemned 
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condemned by the parliament of Paris, for the urreſerued man- 
ner in which: it delivered the characters of many foreign princes. 
As the elections proceeded, he was choſen at onee for illes, 
and for Aix; but the former being a commercial town which 
ſeemed to require a repreſentative particularly converſant in ſuch 
buſineſs, Mirabeau made his choice for a dnss. 
In conſequence of this appointment, he went to Paris. The 
Part he took there was active, and ſuch as tended in general to 
accelerate all the violences of the revolution. He now publiſhed 
13133 17. his Lettres a ſes commettans, Letters to 
is conſtituents, which form, when collected, 5 vols. 8vo. 
HR * > np that the fatal meaſure of the junction of the 
three ordets imo one national aſſembly, was greatly promoted by 
theſe letters. The public events of theſe times, and the part 
taken in them by Mirabeau, are the ſubject of general hiſtory, 
He lived to ſee the conſtitution of 1789 eſtabliſhed, but not to 
fee its conſequences, the deſttuction of the monarchy, the death 
of the king, and the ruin of all property. He was aceuſed, as 
well as the duke of Orleans, of hiring the mob which attacked 
Verſailles on the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, but with him 
was: alſo acquitted: by the tribunal of the Chàtelet. The do- 
minion of his e ee in the National Aſſembly had long 
been abſolute, and. on the 29th of January, 17, he was 
elected ent. At the latter end of March, in the ſame 
he was ſeized by a fever, and died on the ſecond of April. The 
talents of Mirabeau will not be dbubted ; the uſe he made of 
them will be long lamented, and would probably: have been re- 
gretted by himſelf; had he lived only a few months longer; unleſs 
we may believe that with a ſecret attachment to monarchical 
vernment, he would have been able to exert an influence, 
ſufficient to prevent the exceſſes which followed his death. 
MIRANDULA (Jon Picvs, Earl of), a prodigy of abi- 
lities ay, was the youngeſt child of John Francis 
Picus, earl of Mirandula, and Concordia, and born Feb. 24, 
1463. His father dying early, he was left to his mother, who 
took all imaginable care of his education; and the progreſs he 
made in letters was ſo extremely „ that it was matter of 
aſtoni ſnment to ſee even ai boy one of the firſt poets and orators 
of his age. What contributed to this progreſs, beſides intenſe 
application, was great force of parts, and a memory ſo tenacious, 
as to let nothing be loſt which! he: had ever read or heard. At 
fourteen years of age, being deſigned for the church, he was 
ſent to Bologna, to ſtudy canon law; and though be was ſbon 
diſguſted ii a ſtudy ſo little ſuited to his fine talents and fertile 
fancy, yet he acquired a knowledge of it ſufficient to enable 
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him to abridge the Decretals, and to eompriſe, in à ſhort com- 
paſs, the eſſentials in ſuch a manner, as merit the applauſe of 
the moſt learned canoniſts- Leaving Bologna, he — ſeven 
you in viſiting the moſt famous univerſities of France and 
taly, and in converſing with the moſt eminent men in every 
ſcience and profeſſion; and applied himſelf, in the mean time, 
— almoſt every thing which could exexciſe the wit and attention 
ot man. | 44 1883 £4 EG ay 
After this, replete with knowledge of every kind, he returned, 
and went to Rome; where, in * he publiſhed, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the learned, nine hundred propolitions in logic, 
mathematics, phyſics, divinity, cabaliſtic learning, and magic, drawn 
not only from Greek and Latin, but even from Jewiſſi and 
Arabian writers. He publiſhed them in all the ſchools of Italy, 
and engaged to maintain them openly: and, to encourage the 
learned to attack them, he promiſed, in an advertiſement ſub- 
joined to them, that if any philoſopher or divine would: come 
to Rome to diſpute with him, upon any or all of them, he 
would defray hs expences of his journey from the remoteſt 
corners of Italy.” - Can any thing be more wonderful than this? 
that a young; man, who had not reached his twenty-fourth year, 
ſhould: undertake to perform a thing, which would have been 
too hard for the oldeſt. and moſt learned man living? Envy, 
however, was inſtantly rouſed; and if ſhe could not extinguiſh 
the glory of Picus, which already was ſpread far and near, was 
determined at leaſt that it ſhould not blaze higher. In ſhort, 
the propoſitions were charged with hereſy, and Picus could not 
obtain permiſſion to diſpute upon them, Pope Innocent VIII. 
appointed commiſfaries to examine them, and thirteen were picked 
out to ſupport the charge. Picus publiſhed an Apology,” in 
which he explained the propoſitions deemed exceptionable, in 
a good ſenſe, and ſubmitted himſelf to the judgement of the 
Holy See: 7 the pope ſtill forbad the reading of his theſes; 
and, when Picus retired from Rome, he cauſed him to be cited 
ſome time aſter, upon a falſe information that he had not obeyed 
his orders. While things were in this ſtate, Alexander V. 
aſcended the papal throne, and granted him a brief of abſo- 
lution, June 18, 1493. In the mean time, an anecdote in 
Picus's Apology, may ſerve, as well as a volume, to con- 
vince the half- learned how dangerous it is to talk of what they 
do not underſtand. One of Picus's cenſurers, and unfortnnately 
a divine too, being aſked' the meaning of the word Cabala, re- 
pou very learnedly, that © Cabala was a very wicked and diabo- 
ical man, who'had written againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and that his 
followers had obtained the name of Cabaliſts,”  _ 
In 1491, that is, at the age of twenty-eight, Picus bid adieu 
to profane literature, and appli - himſelf wholly to the ge 
E 4 | 
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the Holy Scriptures. He undertook- to combat the Jews and 
Mahometans, and to confound judicial aſtrology, which then 
was very prevalent: and in this manner he fpent the few re- 
maining years of his life. Some have related, that a ſpirit of 
reſentment induced him to attack the aſtrologers; becauſe they 
had foretold that he ſhould die at the end of his thirty-third year. 
Predictions of this nature have uſually been declared after the 
fact has come to paſs, but if this was actually pronounced before, 
it was not ſtrictly right; Picus died at Florence, Nov. 17, 1494, 
when he was — thirty-one years, eight months, and twenty- 
four days old. The ſame year, he had ſold his patrimony at 
Mirandula, for a ſmall price, to his nephew John Francis Picus, 
diſtributed part of it to the poor, and with the other part 
purchaſed ſome lands at Ferrara, to ſupport himſelf and a few 
domeſtics. He had much cultivated poetry in his youth, and 
had compoſed five books of amorous poems in Latin, and a 
great number of verſes in Italian; but all theſe he burned at the 
ſame time, and by that action gave occaſion to an elegant Greek 
epigram by Politian, extant in the works of that author. Picus 
was interred in the cemetery of St. Mark, in the habit of a Jacobin, 
baving taken a reſolution, juſt before his death, to enter into 
that order; and upon his tomb was inſcribed this epitaph: 


Joannes jacet hie Mirandula: cætera norunt 
Et Tagus, & Ganges; forſan & Antipodes.” 

Short as his life was, he compoſed a great number of works, 
which have often been printed, ſeparately, and together. They 
were printed together at Bologna, in 1496; at Venice, 1498; 
at Straſburg, 1504; at Baſil, 1557, 1573, 1601, all in folio. 
The edition of 1601 contains the following works: 1. “ Hep- 
taplus, id eſt, de Dei Creatoris opere ſex dierum, libri ſeptem.” 
This is rather an effay than a work, and ſeems to have been 
written chiefly with a view to authorize. and ſupport thoſe Pla- 
tonic ideas, with which his warm imagination was not a little 
inebriated. 2. © Concluſiones goo, quas olim Rome. diſpu- 
tandas exhibuit.” But the editors have omitted the advertiſe- 
ment ſybjoined at their firſt publication, which runs thus: 
«« Concluſiones non di ſputabuntur niſi poſt Epiphanĩam, interim 
publicabuntur in omnibus Italiz gymnaſiis; & ſi quis philoſophus 
aut theologus ab extrema Italia arguendi gratia Romam venire 
voluerit, ipſe pollicetur dominus diſputaturus, ſe; viatici ex- 
penſas illi ſoluturum de ſuo. 3. Apologia adverſus eos, 

qui aliquot propoſitiones theologicas carpebant. 4. De ente 
& uno, opus a plurimi loci in Moiſe, in Platone & Ariſtotele 
explicantur.” This is very metaphyſical, and very Platonical. 
5. De hominis dignitate oratio.“ Mirandula diſcovers here 
many ſecrets of he ewiſh cabala, of the Chaldean and Perſian 
5 | ; 4 5 | philoſophers, 
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philoſophers. 6 * Regulæ xii. partim excitantes, partim di- 
rigentes hominem in pugna ſpirituali. 7. In Pfalmum xv. 


commentarius. 8. In orationem Dominicam expoſitio.“ 
9. Aurez & familiares epiſtolz.” Theſe are full of wit and 
learning; and perhaps, at preſent, the moſt uſeful and enter- 

his works: on which account the public is much 


taining part of 
abliged to the learned Chriſtopher Cellarius, for giving a correct 


edition of them with notes, in 8vo, 1682. to. “ Difputa- 


tzonum in aſtrologiam libri xii.” Though this had not received 
his laſt hand, yet it is the moſt ſolid and beſt-reaſoned of all his 


works. 11. Commento ſopra una canzone de amore, com- 
poſta da Girolamo Benivieni, ſecundo la mente & opinione de“ 
dPlatonici;;” tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomas Stanley, 165r, 
in 8 vo. This was a fine ſubject for a man of Mirandula's 
imagination and principles. 12. Elegia in laudem Hieronymi 


Benivieni ; in Latin and Italian. 


All the works of this author diſcover not only the keeneſt wit, 
and the moſt extenſive knowledge, but are written alſo with 
the utmoſt eaſe and elegance. They have, moſt of them, been 
tranſlated into French and Italian. As for himſelf, he may be well 
looked on, as he has often been called, the phoenix of his age; 
and Scaliger himſelf, not over fond of panegyrizing, was ſo ſtruck 
with the combmation of vaſt qualities in this uncommon man, 
that he could not forbear calling him Monſtrum fine vitio.? 

His life, prefixed to his works, and afterwards inſerted in 


Bate's © Vitæ illuſtrium vicorum,” was written by his nephew, 


John Francis Picus, who was alſo a very extraordinary man; 


and of whom, therefore, we ſhall now give ſome account. 


MIRANDULA (Joan Francis Picvs, Prince of), was 


the ſon of Galeoti Picus, the eldeſt brother of John Picus, juſt 


recorded, and born about 1469. He cultivated learning and 
the ſciences, after the example of his uncle; but he had domi- 
nions and a principality to ſuperintend, which involved him in 
great troubles, and at laſt coſt him his life. Upon the death of 
his father, in 1499, he fucceeded, as eldeſt fon, to his eſtates; 
but was ſcarcely in poſſeſſion, when his brothers Louis and Fre- 
deric —. againſt him; and, by the aſſiſtance of the em- 
peror Maximilian IJ. and Hercules I. duke of Ferrara, ſuc- 
ceeded. John Francis, driven from his principality in 150, 
was forced to ſeek refuge in different countries for nine years; 
ll at length pope Julius II. invading and becoming maſter of 


Mirandula, put to flight Frances Irixulce, the widow of Louis, 


and re-eſtabliſhed John Francis in 1511. But he could not 
long maintain his poſt; for the Pope's troops being beaten by 
the French at Ravenna, April 11, 1512, John James Trivulce, 
general of the French army, forced away John Francis again, 


and ſet up Frances Trivulce, who was his natural daughter. 


John 
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John Francis now became a refugee a ſecond time, — — 

nued for two years; when, the French being driven out of I 

he was reſtored a in 1515. He lived from that time in 1 

ö poſſeſſion of his dominions/ till Octeber, 1533; and then 
eoti Picus, the ſon. of his brother Louis, entered his caſtle 

ch ight with forty armed men, and aſſaſſinated him, with his 

eſt ſon Albert Picus. He died embracing the eruothizy. and 

ing pardon of God for his ſins. 

e was a great lovet of letters, and applied hicnſelf imenſely; 
at — ſeaſons of his leiſure, to reading and writing. He ſeems 
to have been a more voluminous writer than his uncle; and ſuch 
of his tracts as were then —.— were inſerted in che Straſ- 
burg edition of his uncle's 8, in 1504, and continued in thoſe 
of Baſil 15% and 1601. A ſe are, 1. * De ſtudio 
divine & humane philoſophice, libri duol In this he compares 
—— philoſophy with the knowledgp- of the Holy: Seripture, 

d-ſtiews-how preferable the latter is to the ſormer. 2. «© De 

natione liber.“ — — r De imitatione, ad Petrum Bembum 
. — ſum.“ 4. De rerum prienotione, 
Idri ix. In this 10 book: — the Preſence of things, he treats 
of the divine preſcience,. and of that knowledge which! ſome 
— to have of things ſutute, by compacts with evil ſpirits, 
y aſtrology, 2 geomaney, and: the ſimilar rheans, 
wich he confutes at — 8 , Examen vanitatis doctrinæ 
geantium, & veritatis diſciplina Chriſtiane, &c.“ wherein he op- 
poſes the errors of the philoſophers, thoſe of Ariſtotle parti- 
cularly. 6. Epiſtolarum libri quatuor. 7. De reſofman- 
dis moribus oratio ad Leonem X. Theſe and ſome more com- 
poſitions are to be found in the editions above mentioned of his 
_ uncle's works; but there are others of his writings, which have 
never been collected t ogether; but have always continued ſeparate, 
as they were bolt pubtiſhed: as, Vita Hieronymi Savonarolz, 
De veris calamitatum temporum noſtrorum cauſis liber; De 
animæ immortalitate; Dialogus cui nomen Strix, ſive n 
froatione dæmonum; Hymni herdiei tres ad Trinitatem, Chrif- 
tum, & Virginem; De Venere & — carmen 
heroĩcum; Liber de Providentia Dei, contra haſtros; De 
auro tum " zſtimando, tum eoneiendo, — uten, libri tres, 
_ „ There: is not, nes Du Pin [A], “ ſo much wit, 
ſprightlineſs, ſabtilty,. and elegance, in the works of Francis 
eus, as in thoſe of his uncle; no. nor yet n e 
but there is much more evenneſs and ſolidity: : + 
MIREUS (AuszrTvus), a learned — — at 
Braſſeis in 1573; and was firſt almoner and librarian of Albert, 


n Auſtria. He was an eceleſiaſtie, and e all 
| [x] Eeeleſ. authors of the fiſteeath century. | 
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his life-for 888 and of his country. He 
died im 1640. $ works are, 1. Elogia illuſtrium Belgit 
ſoriptorum. 2: Opera Hiſtorica & Diplomatica,” This is 
2 — of charters and diplomas, relating to the Low 
Countries. The beſt edition is that of 1724, 2 vols. in folio, 
by Foppens, who has made notes, oorrections, and additions 
to it. 3 2 Rerum Belgiearum Chronicon ;”” uſeful: for the 
hiſtory of the Low Counties. De rebus Bohemicisz amo.“ 
. ibliotheca Zocleſiaſtica. 6. Vita Juſti Lipſii, &.“ 
tration, and exactneſs in facts and citations, are 72 
eſtermed the characteriſtics of this write. 
MISSON (Francis MaxtMitlan), a diſtinguiſhed 
whoſe pleadings before the parliament of Paris, in favour the 
rs; bear genuine marks of eloquence and ability, retired 
into England after the repeal of the edict of Nantes, _ he 
became a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the Proteſtant religion. In 1687 
and — —— went on his travels into Italy, in quality of 
to an Engliſh nobleman. An account: of the country, and of 
the occurrences of the time in which he remained in it, was 
publiſhed at the Hague, in 3 vols. 1 2mo, under the title of, 
A New Voyage. to Italy.“ L'abbe du Freſnoy, ſpeaking of 
this / performance, obſerves, that it is well written; but that 
the autiior has ſtiewn - himſelf too eredulous, and as ready to 
believe eve —— to the difadvantage of the Roman Ca- 
tholies, as t rally are to adopt whatever can reflect diſ. 
upon — roteſtarits.” The tranſlation of this work into 
—— — has been enlarged with many additions: the 
has bees ſeveral times reprinted. Addiſon, in his 
— — his remarks on the different parts of Italy, ſays, that 
Monſ. Miſſon has written a more correct account of it, in 
general; than any before him, as he particularly excelled in the 
plan of the country, Which he has given us in true and lively 
colours” He publiſhed, after his arrival in England, „ The 
Sacred Theatre at Cevennes, or an Account: of ropheſies and 
Miracles performed in that Part of Languedoc: this was printed 
at London in 207 ù 
— alſo left behind him, Irv The Obſervations and Remarks 
of: a Traveller, in 1zmo, at the Hague, ann, 
buren. He died at London; Jan. 26, 1721. 7 
MET CHELL (Josern), was the ſun of = ſibns- cutter in 
North · Britain, and was born about the year 15848. Cibber 
tells us that he received! an univerfity: education while: he re- 
mained in that kingdom, but does not ſpecify to which of the 
ſeminaries of academical literature he ſtood indebted: for: that 
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to the metropolis of a neighbouring nation, with a view of 
improving his fortune. Here he got into favour with the earl 
of Stair and {ir Robert Walpole ; on the latter of whom he was 
for great part of his life almoſt entirely dependent. In ſhort, 
he received ſo many obligations from that open-handed ſtateſman, 
and, from a ſenſe of gratitude which ſeems to have been ſtrongly 
characteriſtic of his diſpoſition, was ſo zealous in bis intereſt, 
that he was diſtinguiſhed by the title of “ Sir Robert Wal 
pole's poet. Notwithſtanding this valuable patronage, his 
natural diſſipation of temper, his fondneſs for pleaſure, and 
eagerneſs in the gratification of every irregular appetite, threw 
him into perpetual diſtreſſes, and all thoſe uneaſy ſituations which 
are the inevitable conſequences of extravagance. Nor does it 
2 that, after having experienced, more than once, the fatal 
eas of thoſe dangerous follies, he thought of correcting his 
conduct, at a time when fortune put it in his power: for 
when, by the death of his wife's uncle, ſeveral thouſand pounds 
devolved to him, he ſeems not to have been relieved, by that ac- 
uiſition, from the incumbrances under which he laboured. 
c On the contrary, inſtead of | diſcharging thoſe ' debts which 
he had already contracted, he laviſhed away, in the repetition 
of his former follies, thoſe ſums ' which would not only have 
Cleared his reputation in the eye of the world, but alſo, with 
prudence and ceconomy, might have rendered him eaſy for the 
remainder of his life. As to the particulars of his hiſtory, there 
are not many on record, for his eminence in public character 
not riſing to ſuch an height as to make the tranſactions of his 
hfe important to ſtrangers, and the follies of his private be- 
haviour inducing thoſe who were intimate with him, rather to 
conceal than publiſh his actions, there is a cloud of obſcurity 
hanging over them, which is neither eaſy, | nor. indeed much 
worth while, to withdraw from them. His genius was of 
the third or fourth rate, yet he lived in good corte ſpondence 
with moſt of the eminent wits of his time; particularly with 
Aaron Hill, whoſe eſtimable character rendered it an honour, 
and almoſt a ſtamp of merit, to be noticed by him. That gen- 
tleman, on a particular occaſion, in Which Mitchell had laid 
open the diſtreſſed ſituation of his circumſtances to him, find- 
ing himſelf unable, conſiſtently. with prudence; to relieve him 
by an immediately pecuniary aſſiſtance (as he had indeed but too 
greatly injured his own fortune by acts of almoſt unbounded 
generoſity), yet found means of aſſiſting him eſſentially by an- 
ether method, which was, by preſenting him with the profits 
and reputation alſo of a very beautiful dramatic piece, in one 
act, entitled, The Fatal Extravagance, a piece which-ſeemed,. 
in its very title, to convey a gentle reproof to Mr. Mitchell on 
the occaſion of his own diſtreſſes. It was acted and —_ = 
5 | itchell s 
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"Mitchell's name, and the emoluments ariſing from it amounted 
to a very conſiderable ſum. Mitchell was ingennous enough, 
however, to undeceive the world with re to its true 70 
thor, and on every occaſion acknowledged the obligations he 
lay under to Hill. The dramatic pieces, Which appear under 
this gentleman's name; are, 1. The Fatal Extravagance, a 
tragedy, 1721,” Bvo. 2. The Fatal Extravagance, a tra- 
5 , enlarged, 1925,” 12mo. © 3. The Highland Fair. 
allad Opera, 1731,” 8yo. The latter of theſe is reall 
'Mitchell's, and does not want merit in its way. This au- 
thor died Feb. 6, 1738; and Cibber | ava the following cha- 
racter of him. He ſeems to hive been a poet of the third 
rate; he has ſeldom reached the ſublime; his humour, in which 
he more ſucceeded, is not ſtrong enough to laſt ; his verſification 
holds a ſtate of mediocrity ; he poſſeſſed but little invention; and 
if he was not a bad rhimeſter, he cannot be denominated a fine 
1 —— for there are but few marks of genius in his writings.” 
His poems were printed in 2 vols. 8vo, 1729. 9mmů. 
MODREVIUS (Ax DR EASs Frictus), ſecretary to Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, was very eminent for his learning 
and writings. He was early inclined to Lutheraniſm; and, 
although very cautious, fell under the ſuſpicion of the Roman 
Catholics, and diſcovered himſelf ſo far, that they conſidered 
Him as an apoſtate. One of their own writers ſpeaks of him 
thus [T]: Regius ſecretarius, ſeu mavis, lutulenti illius 
ſubulci Lutheri, cujus nefariis dogmatibus imbutus infeſtabat 
ecclefiz portas, dicendo quæ non oportuit, ſeribendo quæ non 
licuit, & agendo quæ non decuit.“ It appears by à preface, or 
dedication, of Modrevius, that Pius V. had ordered him to be 
uniſhed; for he complains to that pope ** of the danger he was 
in, through the ill opinion his holineſs had conceived of him, 
of being turned out of all his poſſeſſions, of being baniſhed from 
his prince, his family, his country, and from ſociety:“ and 
concludes, | . Hoccine humanum factum, ſanctiſſime pater? 
Nevertheleſs, the holy father was not influenced by any motives 
of humanity, to revoke his orders; and it is certain, that the 
author's cireumſtances were not better than before. He wrote 
ſeveral works. His five books, „De emendanda republica, 
were much eſteemed, and gained him a place among the moſt 
rational political writers. To be ſure,” ſays Boſius (uh “he 
deſerves to be ranked among the ableſt writers upon politics : 
for he reaſons with great ſtrength, and with great freedom of 
thought expoſes vulgar errors in political matters.“ Theſe 
books were printed in 1554, together with two “e Dialogues” of 


] Starovolcius, in centum Polonorum elogiis, p. 88. 
v] Diſſert. Iſag. de comparanda prudentia civili, p 161. 
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the lame author: 1. De utraque ſpecĩe euchariſtiæ a laicis ſu- 
menda; and, 2. His Explication of 1 St. Paul, 
1 Cor. viii. 1. It is good for a man not to touch .a woman. 
He wrote another hook, entitled“ Silvæ, by command of the 

ing his maſter, to reconcile the differences Which prevailed in 
Poland upon the ſubject of the Trinity. He ſent his Silvæ to 
Baſil, to be printed hy Oporinus, who was to ſend copies of it to 
the Popiſh, Lutheran, and Calviniſtical univerſities; but Tre- 
.cius, who was deſirous to prevent the publication of that book, 
begged of Oporigus to ſhew him the manuſcript, and having 
once got it into poſſeſſion refuſed. to return it. Modrevius 
complained of this uſage to the palatine of Cracow, and ear- 
neſtly demanded to have it reſtored, but in vain: ſo that he found 
himſelf: obliged to write his work anew. The ſceptical manner 
an which Modrevius treated that myſtery gave great offence to 
bath Papiſts and Proteſtants: but at the ſame time it muſt be 
owned, that in order to fulfil the king his maſter's. command, 
he was under a neceſſity, as he ſays, of treating it in that man- 
ner. He was e to ſtate the caſe as a mediator between 
vo parties; and this office obliged him to throw aſide all pre- 
judices, and to give an impartial view of the arguments on boch 
ſides. Grotius [x] has placed Modrevius in the. clas of the 
reconcilers of the different ſchemes of religion.  _ " 
MolNE (Sraruzx Ls), a very learned French miniſter of 
the Proteſtant religion, was born at Caen in 1624. He became 
extremely {killed in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental tongues, and 

profeſſed divinity ne reputation at Leyden, in which city 
«of died in 1689. Several diſſertations of his are printed toge- 
ther, and entitled, ( Varia ſacta, in 2 vols. 4to; heſides which, 
he wrote other works. | 


MOINE (PETER LE), a French poet, born at Chaumon in 
Baſſigny in the year 4602; was admitted into the, ſociety and confi- 
dence of the Jeſuits. It is remarkable, that he was the firſt Jeſuit 
of France who acquĩred any fame by writing poetry, in his native 
language. He was not, however, a poet of the firſt order, he 
was rather a college ſtudent, poſſeſſed of an ardent imagination, 
but devoid of taſte; whe, inſtead of reſtraining the byperbo- 
lical flights of his genius, indulged them to the His 
greateſt work was Saint Louis, ou la Couronne reconqui 
fur les Infidelles, an epic poem, in eighteen books. Boi 
being aſked his opinion of him, anſwered, “that he was tao 
wrong-headed to be much commended, and too much of a 
poet to be ſtrongly condemned.” He wrote many ather poems 
of a ſmaller kind, and ſeveral works in proſe, on divinity, and 
other ſubjects. He died at Paris, the 22d of Augult, 1672. 
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INE (FAN Ss LR), an excellent Erench punter, was 
5 1 in 1 1680, Dh arr up under Galloche, profeſſor 
« 1 4 97 00 of painting, of att, be himſelf became after- 
ds profeſſor. "fo Meine painted the un rand ſaloon, which is 

at a the entrance. into. the a 8 of Verſailles, aud which 
955 e apotheoſis of Hercules. He was faur years about 
5 12 17 48: to ſhew How Tera he oy with it, made 
3 FEY I 7 9 time er., 12 pen- 

090 livres 1 5 — r had before. A 5 Nl 

cd this ainter the after, during Which be ran hi 


7115 1 5g b 5 died June 4, 1737. aged 49. 


DzMonvRs.. 
© MOLA TE e 1 J an eminent painter, born at 


a in N # annghvi 1609 br. he ſtudied at 
Rome, firlt 12715 pe dA cal 9940 alterwaxds was the 
mote Min ue ciple of Al Fl . having obſerved, 


with 2 the rand effect produced by colourin 4% 5 
works of e went to Venice and himſelf 
with ardour to ſtudy the tints of thay xo and the q maſters of 
Fans je He thus formed to himſelt wor le, which | 
his, reputation, throughout ws 750 Mole chiefly 
505 Jullory's er his genius ſtrong] 20 inclined h. im to land/cap 

in which he greatly excelled. | His imagination was ly 

in his deſign, as Well as m his execution, he always mani- 


of . of ſpirit and ee. He died in 1665, at the 


OLA. (Giovanna Barrisrah was barn. about 1620. 
Me ood rpg make him. brother to the former, but the 
authors of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique ſay, that he was no re- 
Fee 3 of the fame name, and add, that he was ſu 
ap af French origin. He ſtudied, they ſay; firſt 
Ws. and afterwards under Albano. more reſem- 
manner, than Franceſco did; but was inſe- 
2 period of his death is. not recorded. 
/ H (RokkR r), viſcount Moleſworth of 
Swordes in Ireland [Z J, an eminent ſtateſman and polite writer, 
was deſcended from a family, anciently ſeated in the counties of 
No rthampton and Bedford in England; but his father having 
erved in the civil wars in Ireland, ſettled afterwards in Dublim, 
where he became an eminent merchant, and died in 1656, 2 7 — 
bis wife pregnant with this only child, who raiſed bis Bunte 
honours they now enjoy. He was born in Dec. at 


bred in the the college there; — — 


| Tbe authors, of Dictionnaire from what be <pafiflrs 33 
4 tort of — — ſtates his birth 22 
place his b birth in 1621, and ſay that he have copied them From him. 


ln Fu at the age of 45; Fi- {x} Lodges Peerage of Ireland, vol. M. 
i553 3 a ſiſter 
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a ſiſter of Richard earl of Bellamont, who brought him a davph. 
ter in 1677. When the prince of Orange entered England in 
1688, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an wy and zealous appear- 
ance for his country's liberty and religion; which rendered him 
fo obnoxious to king James, fhat he was attainted, and his eſtate 
ſequeſtered by that king's parliament, May 2, 1689. But when 
king William was ſettled on the throne, he called this ſufferer, 
for whom he had a. particular eſteem, into his privy-council ; 


and, in 1692, ſent him envoy extraordinary to the court of Den- 
mark. | Here he reſided above three years, till, ſome particulars 


in his conduct diſobliging his Daniſh majeſty, he was forbidden 
the court. Pretending buſineſs in Flanders, he retired thither 
without any audience of leave, and came from rhence home: 


where he was no ſooner arrived, than he drew up An Account 
of Denmark;“ in which he repreſented” the government of 
that country as arbitrary . This piece was greatly 
reſented by prince George of De! [ 
afterwards queen Anne; and Scheel, the” Daniſh envoy, firſt 
preſented a memorial to king William, complaining of it, and 
then furniſhed materials for an anſwer, which was executed by 
Dr. William King. From 1 h account it appears [A], that 
Moleſworth's offence in Denmark v 
' ſome privileges, which, by the cuſtom'of the country, are denied 


enmark, conſort to the princeſs, 


was, his boldly pretending to 
to every body but the king; as travelling the King's road, and 


hunting the king's game: which being done, as is repreſented, 


in defiance of oppoſition, occaſioned the rupture between, the 


"envoy. and that court. If this allegation have any truth, the 


fault lay certainly altogether on the ſide of Moleſworth; whoſe 
was rude and unjuſtifiable. D . 

In the mean time his book was well received by the public, 
and tranſlated into ſeyeral languages. The ſpirit of it was par- 
ticularly approved by the earl of Shafteſbury, author of the 


_ Characteriſtics; who from thence conceived a great eſteem 


for him, which afterwards ripened into a cloſe friendſhip. 


Moleſworth's view in writing the“ Account of Denmark,“ is 


clearly intimated in the preface, where he plainly gives us 


his political, as well as his religious creed. He cenſures very 
ſeverely the clergy in general, for defending the Revolution upon 
any other principles than thoſe of reſiſtance, and the original 


contract, which he maintains to be the true and natural baſis of 


the conſtitution; and that all other foundations ate falſe, non- 


ſenſical, rotten, derogatory to the then preſent government, and 
abſolutely deſtructive to the legal liberties of the Engliſh nation. 
As the preſervation of theſe depends ſo much upon the right 


[a] See the article KInvxe. 9038 te 
| education 


diſregard of the cuſtoms of the country to which he was ſent, 
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enn et e ie e avinecſities,.. he. Beg, Asen in 
the — the abſolute. neceſſity of purging and re- 
MG. ve 


forming | 
be trained up there; as: 


viſitation: ſo that the youth may not 
nd 
ples of paſſive obedience a 


s they were, in the ſlaviſh princi- 
us drvinum,' but may be inſtituted 


after the manner of the Greeks and Romans, who in their aca- 
demies recommended the duty to their country, the preſervation - 


of the law and public liberty: ſubſervient to which they preached _ 
up moral virtues, ſuch as fortitude, temperance, juſtice, a con- 
tempt of death, &c, ſometimes making uſe of pious cheats, as 
Elylian fields, and an aſſurance of future happineſs, if they died 
in the cauſe of their country; whereby they even deceived their 
hearers into greatneſs. This inſinuation, that religion is nothing 
more than a pious cheat, and an uſeful ſtate- engine, together 
with his preſſing morality as the one thing neceſſary, without 
once mentioning the Chriſtian religion, could not but be very 
agreeable to the author of the Characteriſtics. In reality, 
it made a.remarkably ſtrong impreſſion on him, as we find him 
many after declaring, in a letter to our author, in theſe, 
— hs Jou have long had my heart, even before I knew 

you pexſonally. For the holy and truly. pious. man, who re- 
vealed the greateſt of myſteries: he who, with a truly generous 


mark to other ſtates, and prophecied of things highly important 
e age: he, I ſay, had already gained me as his 
ſworn friend, before he was ſo kind as to make friendſhip reci- 
procal, by his acquaintance: and. expreſſed eſteem. . So that you 
may believe it no n in me, from making 
you in truth my oracle in public affairs, to make you a 1 
confident in my private. This private affair was a treaty of 
marriage with a relation of our author; and though the deſign. 
miſcarried, yet the whole tenor of the letters teſtifies the moſt. 
intimate friendſhip between the writers. 

Moleſworth ſerved his e in the houſe of commons in. 
both kingdoms, being choſen. for the borough of Swordes in 
Ireland, and for thoſe of Bodwyn, St... Michael, and Eaſt. 


Retford: in England; his conduct in the ſenate: being always 
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of her ręign; when; party running high, he was removed from 


the board in Jan, 1713. This was upon a complaint againſt” 


iin from the lower bouſe of convocation, prefented Dec; 2, by 

the ann» E wt of Pages, charging Mm. [pcak-. 
ds thele.rwords, in the hearing of many. perſons: “ They that 
at have turned the world upſide down, are come hither alſo 5 . 
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(2) Letters from lord Shafteſbury to Mr. Moleſworth, &c. let. viii, ted Jan. 12, {res 


love to mankind and his country, pointed out the ſtate of Den- 


member of the privy- council to queen Anne, till the latter Ip | 


Vor. X. ; Ry _ for. 
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fo /affnting in" iverationg les Hef feed 


theit Fra to 1 incellor Plipps. Bur as: CES 
afleried; and reflubaſly — 4 right of ſucce hon in the 


houſe' of Hanover, George L. on che ing oft . 


council in Freland; made fim a we wn Ne Q 05 2 


and the next month à commilRoner” of 
is 5 — alſo advanced him to the pee page 
the title of baroti of Philipſiows,; and -viſtount'Kfoteſworth 
wee He was fellow of the Royal! Stcieryy und conti- 
nued to ſerve His country with indefatipable ind . till the 
two laſt” — of his Hife: her pe ug hindelFoworw out 
with ant application to public affatre be paſſed-theſe in 2 
adios ant learned retitemem ' His! death happened or: May 
22, 7/45, at his feat at Breodefiſtowh, àn the gp Dubtin. 
He nad à ſeat alſo in Eugizth, dt Bliipton;'riewf Pickill, in 
Yorkſhire. By his will he dvviſed $61. tomarde buldding 
at Phiſipſtown. Ie hed by his Wife ſeven ſoris and four dhugh- 
ters; one of Who named Mary fe was g gong enttaondinary 


woman. 1 
Beſides his'< Fiftory of Denmark) (he: wrots' 40 {bes 


to the Houfe of Coartionis,” for! a e 
culture; and rranflated: . Frinds-Galliaj” w. ye of 
the civikan Ff Hottoman, giving di account of the free ſtate of 
France, and other parts of Ebrope, before the” loſt dl their li- 


N The ſecold edition of this Work, -with additions,” and 
Nee. nee by the tranſlator, eathe out in 172, $vo- He is 
ikewife reputed t 


the author of ſeveral tracts, ritten with grem 
1255 of a and maſculine eſoquence, in defence of liberty, 


and his ideas of the conſtitution of hig cf, and the c —zn 


rights of mankind: and it is certait, that fe men of his for- 
erte and uality were more learned; or mere highly eſteemed 

learning. In the printed cofreſpondemce between 
eee and Mol — there are letters which ſhew the high 
regard thoſe gentlemen had for Hm: „1 am here at Dublin,” 
ſays Mr. d dees, . (6), very happy in the 
friendſhip of ar honourable r. Moleſworth, who is 
an hearty. admirer and acquaint — of yours. © W. never meet 
hut we remember you: Is ſometimes comes into my houſe, and 


tells me, tis not to pay a viſit to me, but to pay lis devotion to 
your image that is in my dining- room. Te which Mr. Cocke 


anſwers: „must beg you t6 feturn my ackiiol s to 
Mr. Molefwonh, in the eivileſt auggage vou can fich for the 
| compliment you ſent me from With, I have beem not a 
ſite „ "that 1 could not meet with the. 1 


od : Fl ko - 4 3 1 5 1 77 .- } &P 
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ſought, t improve | ds advantage 1. propaſed. to: ; wyſelf, in ag 
aintance! with ſo ingenious, and extraordinary A, man a8 


"MOLIERE (Juan Barxrisrz, PocayzLIN v8), the cele⸗ 
brated comic writer of France, whoſe true and ori 1 — name 
was Pocquelin, was born at Paris about 1620. was both 
ſon and grandſon to valets de chambres on one fide, and tapeſtry, 
makers on the other, to Louis XIII. and was deſigned for 95 
ter, bulineſs, with a view of F la ten father in 4 that place, 
1. — the he grandfather being very fond of 1 at the r | 

the DA] Bow lover of plays, uſed to tak . ge en with bim 0 

on 2 Bourgogne; which preſently rouſ; ale up Moli my 
” en nd taſte for | dramatic. re een 2 
tapeſtry-· mak ing, 

that at W 10 7 conſented to let him go, and ſtudy under 
the Jeſuits,. at the college of, Clermont. He finiſhed his ſtudies 


there in ars time, in which he contraded an intima 
friendſhi 155 ur 
8 or his tutor, who. willingly 1 liere wks 
] res, 28 be 2 
12 0 1 great pringiples of knowledge, w 
Was, Wy, infirm, not 2 able to att 
ſtage, Which had induced him firſt to 10 
advocate; he ſoon. yielded to the influence of his ſtars, 1 169 
ichelicu. had granted a peculiar pro- 
known by, the name of The illuſtrious Moliere 
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Chapelle, Bernier, and Cyrano, Chapelle, 
wham Re was an aſſociate in his udies, d 1 2 
fierwards alſo. admitted e It was here 
. Os trig a 
which ſerved 
on to all his. _—_ roductions- When Louis 
1255 1755 5 liged to go there if, be IN 
* 9 — eee angly than eyer; and if it be true, as ſome hays. 
had deſtined, him 40 be the reſtorer of comedy in France. 
teclion jo dramatic pogts. Many little ſocieties made it A 


fam 
that,Moliere egy dan 9h Hans. ſound 
a in 1641, his ſtudies were interrupted: 
on is el. to Paris, r when his father was d 
ſaid, that he, for a time ſtudied the law, and was admitted 
The taſte for. ve ee was almoſt univerſal in 
diverſion to a plays in their own houſes; dene of which, 


entered him; 55 and i > was then, for ſome reaſon or "ther; that 
he changed 0 Pocquelin for that of Moliere, which 
i en ev he Wis What became of him from 1648 to 
ibs; e at, this iure bring the time of the civil wars, 
15 ſed difturbances in Paris; but it bee meh 1 
in compoſiug ſome of La Bore 


at ex ie 1 ng ublic. ho AP 
Champagne, wait 1 as he, fa Len time to 
S{playther talents, oliere was pariculaly kind 114 ; and as 


11 


their 


„„ © MOLIERYE. 
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their jotereſts became mutual, they formed a company together, 


and ent „ Lyons in 1653, where Moliere U his: firſt 


play, called, VEtourdi,” or the Blunderer. is drew almoſt 
all the ſpeQators from the other CE of come ians, which 
was ſettled ih that town; ſome of which company Joined with 


Moliere, and foltowed him into Languedoc, where he offered 
his ſervices to the prince of, Conti, oo gladly accepted them. 
About the latter nl of 1657, Moliere departed” with his com- 
pany for Grenoble, and continued there during the carnival of 
I6 8. After this he went and ſettled at Rouen, where he ſtaid all 


| the fummer; and having made ſome journies to Parts privately, he 


had the good fortune to pleaſe. the King's brother, who, grantin 
him his protection, and making his company his own, introd 
him in that quality to the King and queen-mother, That company 
began to appear before their majeſties and the whole court, in 
OR. 1658, upon a ſtage erected on purpoſe, in the hall of the 
zuards of the Old Louvre; and were ſo well approved, that his 
majeſty gave orders for their ſettlement at Paris. "The hall of 
the Petit Bourbon, was granted them, to act by turns with the 
Italjan players. in 1003, Motiere obtained a penſion of a thou- 
fand livres: and, in 1665, his company was altogether in his 
majeſty's ſervice. ' He continued all the remaining part of his 
life to give new- plays, which were very much and very juſtly 
applauded: and if we conſider the number of works which he 
compoſed in about the ſpace of twenty years, while he was him- 
felf all the while an actor, and interrupted, as he muſt be, b 


perpetual avocations of one kind or other, we cannot fail to ad- 


mire, the quickneſs, as well as fertility of his genius; and we 
ſhall rather be apt to think with Deſpreaux, that rhime came 
to him,” than give credit to ſome others, who fay he © wrote 
e eur te Fade oy le 

His laſt comedy was Le malade imaginaire,” or The Hy- 
pochondriac; and it was acted for the fourth time, Feb. 17, 
1673. Upon this very day Moliere died; and there was ſome- 
thing in the manner of his death very extraordinary, The chief 


perſon repreſented in Le malade imaginaire,” is a fick man, 


who, upon a certain occaſion, pretends to be dead, Moliere 
repreſented that perſon, and conſequently was obliged, in one 
of his ſcenes, to act the part of a dead man. Now it has been 
faid, by many people, that he expired in that part of the play; 
and that when fe was to make an end of it, in order to diſcover 
that it was only a feint, he could neither ſpeak nor get up, being 
actually dead. The poets took hold of this incident to ſhew 
their wit: they handed about a great many ſmall pieces. But 
f all that were made upon Moljere's death, none were more 
Sopibved tha Wels four” Taft W 
ee, en 8 eee eee eee OHSS ee ee eee «Roſcius 
err | 2 8414 ; 0 
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MOILIER E. 25. 
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R aſeius hic ſitus eſt triſti Molierus in urna, 107 9 
„Cui genus humanum ludete, ludus erat. 
Dum ludit mortem, mors ĩndignata jocantemmm 
LTLomipit, & mimum fingere ſæva negat. 


4 Here Moliere lies, the Roſclus of his age, 
Whoſe pleaſure, while he liv'd, was to engage 
With human nature in a comic ſtriſee. 
And ate her actions to the life, wwe. 
T8717 But urly death, offended at his lay, Dan 10 l 
WMoulcd not be jok'd with in ſo free a way: 
le, when he mimick d him, his voice reſtrain d,. 
And made him act in earneſt what he feign d. 


— — 


Tt count Sold probably be the ſooner credited, as jt afforſec 
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3 to the poets for witty conceits and ingenious 
alluſions: the truth, however, is, that Muliere did npt die in 
ſuch 4 manner, but had time enough, though very ill, to make 
an end of his part, Thus the beſt accounts of him relate, that 
during the time of the play, he was ſp much troubled with a 
defluxion on his longs, that he had a 'great difficulty in acting 
his patt; that he did end it however, though hie was feen to be 
in pain; that when the comedy was over, he went home 
and was got to bed; that his cough increaſing violently, a vein 
broke in his d e that he was ſuffocated with blood in about 
half an hour after. He died in his fifty-third year: and the 
king was ſo extremely affected with the loſs of him, that, as a 
new mark of his favour, he prevailed with the archbiſhop of 
Paris not to deny his being interred in conſecrated ground. For 
we mult obſerve, that as Moliere had gained himſelf many ene- 
mies, by ridiculing the folly and knavery of all orders of men, 

. fo he had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of the eccleſiaſties 
in particular, by expoſing the hypocrites of their order, and the 
bigots among the laity, in that inimitable maſter- piece of art, 
called the « Tartuffe. They took the advantage of this play, 
to ſtir up Paris and the court againſt its author; and if the king 
had not interpoſed between him and harm, he had then fallen a 
facrifice to the reſentment and indignation of the clergy. The 

- king ſtood his friend now he was dead; and the archbiſhop, through 
his majeſty's interceſſion, permitted him to be buried at St. Jo- 
ſeph's, which was a chapel. of eaſe to the pariſh church at St. 
Many are of opinion, that Moliere's plays exceed, or equal, 
the nobleſt performances of that kind in ancient Greece and 
Rome. He was,” ſays Voltaire E], „the beſt comic poet 
that eyer lived in any nation: and it muſt be confeſſed, that if 


[x] Sibcle des Lo, XIV. tom. i. 
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we compare the art and regularity or our weste, 4 
gular ſcenes of the ancients, their weak intrigurs, 
of declaring by actors, in cold and unhatyrat 

what they 520 done, ànd what they would d; it muſt 

be — ſay, that Moliere retrieved omolly vt of chaos, 

| as Corneille had es and that the French have beetiMperior, 

in this reſpect, to all the people upoh earth, How far this 

aſſertion may be diſputable, we ſhall not at preſent difeuſs, but 

conclude our account of his liſe. It has been remarked that, 
whatever fortune he might have in olher teſpe A, it did 

not atten him in marriage. His wife mate him extremely 
uneaſy ; ſhe was the daughter of Mad. 0 . 
tion "and was born when her mother) in Lan- | 
edoc. Moliere married, her ome time. a 
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